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“Without doubt, some of the richest and most powerfu and populous 
communities of the antique world, and some of the grandest personalities 
and events, have, to after and present times, left themselves entirely 
unbequeath’d. Others have arrived safely, as from voyages over wide, 
century-stretching seas. The little ships, the miracles that have buoy’ 
them, and by incredible chances safely convey’d them (or the best of 
them, their meaning and essence) over long wastes, darkness, lethargy, 
ignorance, etc., have been a few inscriptions—a few immortal compo- 
sitions, small in size, yet compassing what measureless values of re- 
Miniscence, contemporary portraitures, manners, idioms and beliefs, with 
deepest inference, hint and thought, to tie and touch for ever the old, 
new body, and the old, new soul! These ! and still these ! bearing the 
freight so dear—dearer than pride—dearer than love. All the best 
experience of humanity, folded, saved, freighted to us here. Some of 
these tiny ships we call Old and New Testament. ” 

WALT WHITMAN, Democratic Vistas. 


**A book that is really ald and really valuable has nothing to fear from 
the critic, whose labours can only put its worth in a clearer light, and 
establish its authority on a surer basis. In a word, it is the business 
of the critic to trace back the steps by which any ancient book has been 
transmitted to us, to find where it came from and who wrote it, to 
examine the occasion of its composition, and search out every link that 
connects it with the history of the ancient world and with the personal 
life of its author.” 

W. RoBertson SMITH, Zhe Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (Lect. 1.) 


“From the first the living stream of christian experience, though holding 
that onward course of which the successive flood-marks are the epistle to 
the Romans and the gospel ascribed to St. John, had been stagnating by 
the way into pools formed on the one side by Judaism, on the other by 
philosophic systems. The popular habit of regarding the writings of 
the NT as a body of doctrine pitched into the world all at once, has 
caused this fact to be generally overlooked. Yet an examination of these 
writings themselves might satisfy us that they came into being as 
successive assertions of the fulness of christian life against a cotempor- 
aneous stiffening of it either into Jewish ordinance or gentile philosophy.” 

T. H. GREEN, Works (vol. iii. p. 170). 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


—-¢— 


For a variety of reasons, both public and private, it 
has not been possible to issue this edition until now, 
and, even as it is, I have not been able to do as much 
with the book as, in normal times, I would have liked 
to do. In order to avoid disturbing the printing-plates, 
the new material which is incorporated has had to be 
severely compressed, but the Index has been recast and 
enlarged, and the publishers have kindly allowed me to 
add an Appendix containing some notes for which no 
room could conveniently be found in the body of the 
book. For the most part, the fresh matter is biblio- 
graphical; I have made a special effort to bring the 
volume up to date as a work of reference for students 
of the subject. Besides this, however, I have gone over 
every paragraph, correcting slips and altering sentences 
here and there, in order to bring out he meaning more 
clearly. In carrying through the revision I have been 
helped by using the criticisms, both published and 
private, which I received on the publication of the first 
edition. ‘These have been weighed, especially when they 
happened to challenge the methods followed or the 
conclusions reached, but substantially I adhere to the 
critical positions originally occupied. After surveying 
the work done in the department of New Testament 
criticism during the past seven years, I do not find 
reason to change my views on any essential point; I 
have sometimes rewritten a passage, but never aban- 
doned an opinion already adopted on the major issues 
of the problem. 

It is a genuine pleasure to learn that the volume 
has been found serviceable as a text-book, and I trust 
that this new, enlarged edition will add to its usefulness. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLascow. June 1st, 1918. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 
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SINCE this manual is designed primarily for the use of 
students, most of whom’need to be reminded that if the 
first commandment of research is, ‘Thou shalt work at the 
sources,’ the second is, ‘Thou shalt acquaint thyself with 
work done before thee and beside thee,’ I have agreed to 
notice, as far as the limits of my space and knowledge 
permit, the view of scholars who for various reasons are 
led to occupy positions which differ from those adopted 
in the following pages. The literary criticism of the New 
Testament still contains a large number of unsettled 
problems, and it is only fair, in a handbook of this 
kind, that facilities should be given for comparing the 
ramifications of argument and argument. Among other 
things, I have tried to draw up sifted lists of references to 
the relevant literature for the convenience of those who 
desire to find their way about in the world of more or less 
recent opinion upon the subject. The bibliographies have 
to be read in the light of what Eusebius wrote at the close 
of the ninth book of his Preparatio Euangelica: Kal rords 
Se dAXAos paptipwr piv dydos Taratdy te Kal véwv oury- 
ypadéwy emippel, TY Opoiay rots reBelar Wihov émucdparyi- 
Souévay, Gv tas Pwvas, AGyou Mpovootpevoe oupperpias, 
Tots piropabéot Enteiy te Kal Siepevvv atrodeinpaytes, er) 
THY NElTOVTaY avTol petaBnobpcba érayyeriavy. I could 
have wished to make the lists as well as the arguments 
ampler at several points. Still, they will perhaps serve, 
for all their defects, to give some clue to the main 
divergences of critical research from the track which has 
been outlined in the present volume. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 


BROUGHTY-FERRY, August 12th, 1910. 
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Chron. 


COR. 
CRE. 


DAC.. 


DB. 


DCB. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


—_—_—— 


Weizsiicker’s das afostolische Zettalter* (1902, Eng. 
tr. of second edition, 1894). 

A. C. McGiffert (Internat. Theol. Library, 1897). 

J. V. Bartlet (in ‘ Eras of Christian Church,’ 1900). 

J. H. iRopes, 7ze Apostolic Age in the Light of 
Modern Criticism (1906). 

E. De Faye, Etude sur les origines des Eglises de l' Age 
Apostoligue (Paris, 1909). 

C. F. Kent, Zhe Work and Teachings of the Apostles 
(New York, 1916). 

Harnack and Preuschen, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius. i. Die Ueberlicferuny und 
der Bestand (1893); ti. Die Chronologie (1 =1897, 
2=1904). 

C. T. Cruttwell’s Literary Aistory of Early Christi 
anity (1893). 

Ebrhard’s dée altchristliche Litteratur u. thre Erfor- 
schung seit 1880 (part i. 1894). 

H. Jordan’s Geschichte der altch. Literatur (1911). 

The American Journal of Theology (Chicago). 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (Berlin). 

Beitriive cur Forderung christl, Theologée (ed. Schlatter). 

Schenkel’s Bibel- Lexicon. 

Bulletin de Litt. ecclésiastigue (Paris). 

Harnack’s Bectrige zur Einl. in das NT (i. Eng. tr. 
Luke the Physician, 1907; ii. Eng. tr. Sayings of 
Jesus, 1908 ; iii. Eng. tr. Acts of the Apostles, 1909 5 
iv. Eng. tr. Date of Acts, etc., 1911; v. Eng. tr. 
Bible Reading in Early Church, 1912). 

Biblische Zeitschrift. 

The Century Bible (London, Eng. text and notes). 

The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 

W. Briickner, de chronolog. Rethenfolge.tin welcher die 
Briefe des NT verfasst stud (1890). 

The Church Quarterly Review. 

W. M. Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire® (1904). 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (1915 f£.). 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898-1904). 

Smith’s Dictéouary of the Bible. 

Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible (Paris). 

Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography (1877-1887). 
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XXXIV ABBREVIATIONS 


DCG.. . . Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (1906- 
1908). 
Diat. . ° . E.A. Abbott's Diatessarica (London, A. and C. Black) : 
(i.) Clue, A Guide through Greck to Hebrew 
Scripture ($3 1-272); (ii.) The Corrections of Mark 
adopted by Matthew and Luke (§§ 273-552); (iii.) 
From Letter to Spirit (8§ 553-1149) ; (iv.) Paradosts 
(§§ 1150-1435) 3 (v.) Johannine Vocabulary (8§ 1436- 
1885); (vi.) Johannine Grammar (§§ 1886-2799) ; 
(vii.) Notes on NT Criticism (§§ 2800-2999) ; (viil.) 
The Son of Alan (§§ 3000-3635). 
EB. . . © Lhe Encyclopucdia Britannica. 
EBL « ° . The Encyclopacdia Biblica (Loudon, 1899-1903 3 ed. J. 
S. Black and T. K. Cheyne). 
EEP.. . . K. Lake, 7%e Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (1911). 
ECT... ° . The Expositor’s Greek Testament (ed. Sir W. R. Nicoll, 
1897-1910). 
Einf.. . « Nestie’s Einféihrung in das Griechische NT 2 (1899, 
Eng. tr. under title, ‘An Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament’). 
Einl, or INT. « RB, Simon’s Histoire critique du texte dw NT (Rotter- 
dam, 1689 f.)*, Héstodre critigue des versions du NT 
(1690), and Nouvelles observations sur le texte et 
les versions du NT (Paris, 1695);? J. W. Rum. 
pus, Commentatio critica in libros NT (1757); 
J. D. Michaelis, Eizleitung in die gittl. Schriften 
des neuen Bundes* (1788; Eng. tr. by Marsh, 1793, 
Fr, tr. by Cheneviére, 1822); A. Hianlein,. Handbuch 
d. Einl. in die Schriften des NT* (Erlangen, 1801- 
1809); J. G. Eichhorn, Zid. ix das NT (1804~ 
1827)*; J. E.C. Schmidt, Héstorisch-krit. Einl. in’s 
N7? (Giessen, 1818); L. Bertholdt, Azstorisch-krit, 
Einleit. in simmtliche kanon. u. apokry, Schriften 
des A.u. N. T. (1813-1819); H. E, F. Guericke’s 
Beitrage zur Eint. in das NT (Halle, 1828 f., against 
de Wette) ;2 A. B. Feilmoser, A2z/, in die Bucher des 
neuen Bundes fiir die affentlichen Vorlesungen 
1The Protestant reply to Simon was J. H. Mai’s Axamen LHistorie 
Critica N. T. a R,. Simone Vulgate (1694) rather than the Lutheran 
Pritius’ /ntroductio in lectionem NT (1704, etc.); the Roman Catholic, 
Kleuker’s Untersuchungen der Griinde fiir die Echthett u, Glaubwiirdighert 
der schriftlichen Urkunden des Christenthums (1788). I have not seen the 
English version of Simon’s first two works (London, 1689f.). For an 
estimate of Simon’s contribution to NT criticism, see Margival in. RZZL., 
1899, 139-216. 
The fifth ed. (1848) of de Wette’s Lehrbuch der hist.-kritischen 
Einleitung (Berlin, 1826) was uanslated into English by Frothingham 
(U.S.4., 1858). 





ABBREVIATIONS KXXV’ 


(Tibingen, 18307); H. A. Schott, Zsagoge historico- 
evitica in libros N. Foederis sacros (Jena, 1830); 
Schneckenburger, Bedtrage zur EKinl. in’s NT 
(1832) ; K. A. Credner’s Einl. in das NT (Halle, 
1836, with his Das NZ nach Zweck, Ursprung, u 
Inhalt, 1843)*; C. G. Neudecker, Lehrbuch der 
historisch-hritischen Einl. in das NT mit Belegen 
aus den Quellenschriften wu. Citaten aus der dlteren 
u. neucn Litteratur (Leipzig, 1840); J. M. A, Scholz 
(1845 f.); Schleiermacher’s! posthumous Ezn/. zn das 
N7* (Berlin, 1845, in vol. i. of his collected works, 
ed. G. Wolde); J. L. Hug’s inl, in die Schriften 
des NT * (1847, Fr. tr. by Cellerier, 1823, Eng. tr. of 
third ed. Andover, 1836) *; Daniel Haneberg (1850, 
fourth ed. 1876); Ad. Maier (1852); Joseph Dixon, 
A General Introd. to Sacred Scriptures (1852); F. 
X. Reithmayr’s Zin, in die hanon. Bucher des NT 
(Regensburg, 1852); J. H. Scholten, festische 
Mnleiding tot de Schriften des NT* (1856); 
Wette’s Zzn/.® (ed. Messner and Liinemann, sy ; 
H. de Valroger (Jutrod. hist. et critique, 1861) $ G. 
A. Freytag, die heilig. Schriften des NT (Berlin, 
1861); Neander, Pfanzung wu. Leitung d. christl. 
Kirche® (1862, Eng, tr. 1842, 1865)*3; Giinther 
(introductio, 1863); J. B. Glaire, Zntrod. Historique 
et Critique aux Livres de Pancien et du Nouveau 
Testament’ (1865, Italian tr. 1846); Bleek? (1866, 
Eng. tr., Edin. 1883); Lamy (/utrod. in sacras 
seripturas, 1866-1867, against Scholten) ; Guericke’s 
fsagogik® (1868); Joseph Langen, Grundriss der 
Einl, in das NT (Freiburg im B, 1868; second ed. 
1873); Grau’s Entwickelungsgeschichte d. NTlichen 
Schrifithums (1871-1872); Immer’s Hermeneutik 
(1873); Reuss, die Geschichte d. hetlig. Schriften 
des NT* (1874, Eng. tr. 1884)"; A. Hilgenfeld, 
Historisch-Kritische Einl. in das NT (Leipzig, 
1875)*; M. Aberle (1877); Horne’s Jutred. (ed. 
Tregelles, 1275); von Hofmann (die hedlige Schrift 
N7, ix., ed. Volck, 1881); Mangold (ed. of Bleek’s 
Einkitung ¢, 1886)*; B. Weiss, Zinl. in das NT 
(third ed. 1897, Eng. tr. of second ed. 1886); L. 
Schulze (in Zéckler’s Handbuch der theol. Wass. 
1883-1889); M. A. N. Rovers, Vieuw-testamentliche 
letterkunde® (1888); Leblois, Les “ures de la 
nouvelle alliance (Paris, 1889); U. Ubaldi, Zxtrod. 
in sacram Scripturam NT‘ (Rome, 1891); H. J. 
— | 
‘ Critical estimate in J. Conradi’s Schletermacher’s Arbeit auf dem Gebiete 
er NT Ejnleitungswissenschaft (Leipzig, 1907). 
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Hausrath 


HBNT. 


AIC, 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Holtzmann, Lehrbuch d. historisch-kritischen Einl. 
tn das NT? (1892)* ; S. Davidson? (1894) ; Godet, 
Introd. au NT (1893-1899, unfinished; Eng. tr. 1894, 
1899); R. Cornely, Jitrod. specialts in singulos NT 
dibros? (Paris, 1897); G. Salmon® (1897); F. S. 
Trenkle (1897); Th. Zahn, £z7/. zz das NT (1897, 
Eng. tr. of third ed. 1909)*; Aloys Schiifer (1898 ; 
sec ed. 1913, ed. Meinertz); B. W. Bacon (1900); 
J. M. S. Baljon, Geschiedents van de boeken des 
Nicuwen Verbonds (1901)* ; J. E. Belser, Einleztung 
in das NT®* (1902); A. Jiilicher’s Hzn/. tn das NT® 
(1906, Eng. tr. 1904)*; E. Jacquier, Histoire des 
Livres du NT (1903-1908); von Soden’s Urchrist- 
liche Literaturgeschichte (die Schriften des NT) 
(1905, Eng. tr. 1906); Wrede, aie Entstehung d. 
Schriften des NT (1907, Eng. tr. 1909); Barth, 
Einl. in das NT (1908, third ed. 1914); C. R. 
Gregory, Eznlectung in das NT(1909); A.S. Peake, 
Critical Introduction to the NT (1909); L. Babura, 
Introductio (Hungary, 1910); Gutjahr, Zznlectung 
.» . Leitfaden zundchst frir Studterende der Theo- 
logie® (Graz, 1912); Allen and Grenstedt (1913); 
F, Hilber? (Brixen, 1913); P. Feine’s Zznleitung 
in das NT (Leipzig, 1913); and Maurice Jones, 7he 
New Testament tn the Twentieth Century (1913, pp. 
189 f.). Hug, Feilmoser, Gunther, Haneberg, Scholz, 
Maier, Reithmayr, Langen, Aberle, Lamy, Cornely, 
Ubaldi, and Schafer represent the older, Trenkle, 
Belser, Babura, and Jacquier the modern school of 
Roman Catholic criticism. 

Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1909f.). 

Lichtenberger’s Excyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses. 

The Expository Times (ed. J. Hastings, Edinburgh). 

The Expositor (ed. Sir W. R. Nicoll, London). 

E. A. Abbott, Zhe Fourfold Gospel (1913 f.). 

Gotting. Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Lhe Gospels as Historical Documents, by V. H. Stanton 
(Oxford) ; i. (1903) ; ii. (1909). 

{i.) Zahn’s Geschichte des NT Kanons (1888 f.); (ii.) 
Leipoldt’s Gesch. des NT Kanons (1907-1908) ; (iii.} 
Jacquier’s Le Nouvear . Testament dans 7 Eglise 
Chrétienne (Paris, 1911-1913); (iv.) A. Souter’s 
Text and Canon of the New Testament (London, 
1913). 

A History of the NT Times (The Times of the Apostles) 
(Eng. tr. 1895). 

Handbuch sum NT (Tiibingen, 1906f., ed. Lietz- 
mann). 

Hand-Commentar zum NT (Freiburg i. B.). 


ICC. . 
JBL. . 


qe. 


SPT. . 
JOR. . 
STS. 6 
Keim . 
LA. . 
LXX . 
MAC. 


Meyer, 
NKZ. 
Norden 
NTA, 


_NTTh, 


ABBREVIATIONS XXXVI 


Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte (Eng. tr, in seven volumes). 
Eusebius, Ace/es. Historia (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen). 
The Hibbert Journal (London). 

Schiirer’s Geschichte des jud. Volkes (Eng. tr. of second 
ed. under the title, ‘A History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ.” The Fourth German 
edition is occasionally quoted as G/V.). 

Hennecke’s (i.) Meutestamentliche Apokryphen, and (ii.) 
Handbuch 2u den neutest. Apokryphen (Tibingen, 
1904). 

Moffatt, Zhe Historical New Testament? (Edinburgh, 
1901). 

Sir John C. Hawkins’ Hore Synoptice (1899; second 
ed. 1909). 

The International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh). 

The Journal of Biblical Literature. 

Hort’s Judaistic Christianity (1896); G. Hoennicke’s 
Das Judenchristentum (1908), 

Jahrbucher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (London). 

The Journal of Theological Studies. 

Eng. tr. of Keim’s Geschichte Jesu von Nazara. 


- Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East (1910). 


The Septuagint, Swete’s manual edition (Cambridge). 
Harnack’s die Mission und Ausbrettung des Christen- 
thums* (1906; Eng. tr. 1908), 
Meyer’s Kommentar zum NT (latest editions). 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschreft. 
Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte 
veligzdser Rede (1913). 
Lhe New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford, 
1905). 
The Theology of the New Testament: 
Reuss, /Yéstoire de la théologie chrétrenne au siecle 
apostoligue (Eng. tr. of third ed. 1872). 
B. Weiss? (Eng. tr. of third ed. 1888). 
Bovon’s Théologie du NT (1893). 
Beyschlag (Eng. tr. 1896). 
H. J. Holtzmann (1897, second ed. 1911 f.). 
G. B. Stevens (Internat. Theol. Library, 1899). 
E. P. Gould*(1900). 
P. Feine? (1911). 
H. Weinel’s 8261. Theologie des NT? (1913). 





1 Occasionally one or two sentences are reproduced from this earlier 
volume, on the principle defended by Isokrates in his fifth oration (93): 
Kal pndels broddBy we Bovdr\eoOar dadetv Ere roirww Ena wédpaxa Tov avrov 
tpérov dvmep mpdrepov. emioTas yap éxi ras abras Stavolas eihdunv wy moveiv 
yrrxopevos 7a SednAwudva Kadtis érépws elaety, 
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NZ. 


RAL.. 
RHR. 
RS. 
RTP. 
RTOR. 
SB... 
SBAW. 


SBBA. 


SK. . 
SNT.. 
SPT. . 
Strauss 
ThA. . 


TASH. . 


TLZ. . 
TQ. 
7h. . 
7S. 
77. 
TU. . 


Ure. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Schwegler, das nachapostolische Zeitalter in den 
Hauptmomenten seiner’ Entwickelung (Tibingen, 
1846); R. Knopf, das nachapost, Zettalter (1905). 

W. C. van Manen, Handleiting voor de Oudchristelijke 
Letterkunde (1900). 

Oxford Studres tn the Synoptic Problem (1911). 

Protestantische Monatshefte (ed. Websky). 

Real-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologte u. Kirche® 
(ed. Hauck, 1896-1909). 

Revue Biblique internationale (Paris). 

Renan’s Histotre des Origines du Christiantsme.(1863 f.): 
(i.) Vie de Jésus ; (ii.) Les Apétres ; (iti.) S, Paul; 
(iv.) L’antéchrist ; (v.) Les évangiles ; (vi.) L’église 
chrétienne. 

Revue de Phistoive et de littérature religieuses (Paris). 

Revue de Phistoive des religions (Paris, ed. J. Réville), 

Revue Sémitique (Paris). 

Review of Theology and Philosophy (Edinburgh). 

Revue de Théoloste et des Quest. Religieuses. 

Studia Brblica (Oxford). 

Siteungsberichte der kais, Akademie der Wissenschaften 
ou Wier. 

Sttzungsberichte der kiniglich Preuss. Akad, a, Wissen. 
schaften zu Berlin. 

Studien und Kritiken (Gotha). 

Die Schriften des NT (1905 f., ed. J. Weiss). 

Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen’, 

Strauss’ Leben Jest (George Eliot’s version, ed. of 1892). 

Theologische Abhandlungen C. von Weizsdcher gewidmet 
(Freiburg, 1892). 

Theologische Studien Herrn Prof. B. Weiss dargebracht 
(1897). 

Theolosische Literaturzeitune. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen). 

Theolosische Rundschau (ed. Bousset), 

Texts and Studies (Cambridge). , 

Theolog. Tijdschrift (Uaarlem). 

Texte und Ontersuchungen sur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur (ed. von Gebhardt, Harnack, and 
C. Schmidt). 

Hilgenfeld’s das Urchristenthum in den Hauptwen- 

‘depunkten seines Lintwickelungscanges (1855). 

Spitta’s Zur Geschichte u. Litter, des Urchristenthums 
(i. 1893 3 ii. 1896 ; iii. 1903). 

Heintici’s das Urchristenthum (Gottingen, 1902). 
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I. 


COLLECTION OF NT WRITINGS INTO A CANON: 
METHOD AND MATERIALS OF NT INTRODUCTION, 


THE early Christian writings which form the New Testament 
fall within a period which covers, roughly speaking, a single 
century. Jesus died about a.p. 30. He wrote none of the 
works treasured by the church. He wrote once, but it was on 
the dust; like Socrates, he remained an authority, not an 
author, for his adherents. The subsequent literature which 
gathered round his name and cause embraced accounts of his 
own life or of the movement which he inaugurated, as well as 
compositions occasioned by exigencies and emergencies in the 
life of the Christian societies throughout the Roman empire. 
The last of these writings (2 Peter) dates not much later than 
about one hundred years after the crucifixion. By the end of 
the second century all our present canonical NT writings are 
known to have been in existence, while the majority existed as a 
sacred collection which was being used for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The problem set to the literary critic is to examine the rise and 
growth of these writings one by one, to estimate their historical 
object, to discuss their inter-relations, and to analyse their 
structure. 

An introduction* to any literature, ancient, medizeval, or 


* The Libri Introductorii referred to by the sixth-century aristocratic and 
scholarly monk, M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, in his Jmstttutio diutnarum 
lectionum (Migne, patr. lat. Ixx. 1105 f.), appear to have been mainly occupied 
with biblical exegesis and hermeneutic, and the Hicaywyt els ras Oclas ypadds 
of Hadrianus (fifth century, ed. Géssling, Berlin, 1887) does not differ 
essentially from the sources used by the Abruzzi scholar. The lost Key to 
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modern, is concerned primarily with literary problems, and with 
other questions only as these impinge upon the central issue, 
namely, the literary genesis and growth of the writings under 
review. The study of the documents as documents is its 
métier. The origin and the objects of these documents in their 
own age form its special business. Yet, as literature rises from 
life, and as any writing not only is shaped by, but itself helps 
to shape, events in history, literary criticism is repeatedly 
obliged to wade into the waters of historical investigation ; 
the imperial policy of Rome, e¢g., is as germane to the criticism 
of the Apocalypse of John as is the policy of Philip to the 
discussion of Demosthenes’ Olynthiac orations. Literary criticism 
and historical criticism are therefore auxiliary sciences. The 
historian, whether of life or thought, requires to be able to 
presuppose the results of investigation into the date, authenticity, 
and form of the relevant documents ; while the literary critic, in 
order to place his documents, leans on the results of the 
historian’s survey. But neither science can be isolated. Literary 
judgments frequently depend upon some presupposition as to 
the course of history, and the very data for this presupposition 
are often in their turn drawn largely from the documents in 
question. This is not arguing or working in a circle. The 
moment theory is deserted for practice, the difficulties tend to 
solve themselves ; they are really difficulties of method, and if 
the literary critic and the historian keep their respective flags 
flying, they need not scruple to cross their allotted borders 
when occasion demands. 


Much of the historical significance which attaches to certain writings 
would remain hidden from us if we did not happen to know that certain 
events were fresh in the minds of writers and readers alike. Paradise Lost 
is not a political pamphlet, much less a religious treatise; but it is im- 
possible to miss in its dialogues and descriptions either the theology 
of current Puritanism, with its controversies and abstractions, or the 
republican tendencies by which the author’s conceptions of government were 
shaped, or, finally, his instinctive distrust for the intellectual passion awakened 
by the Renaissance. Similarly—to take one instance out of hundreds 
from ancient literature—the Prometheus Vinctus and the Septem contra 
Thebas are unintelligible apart from the aspirations of the Athenian 
répavvo. and Themistokles. The literary and historical criticism of the NT 
has a corresponding duty of unravelling the various threads of influence 





the Interpretation of the Scriptures, by Melito of Sardis (‘H xAeis), probably 
belonged to the same class. 
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which tie a writing to some period. It is essential here as elsewhere to 
ascertain the mental and moral latitudes in which an author worked, to use 
his work in conjunction with other aids for the discovery and illustration of 
these latitudes, and again to use these for the further elucidation of the book 
itself. The latter is moved more or less, according to its character, by 
recent and contemporary events, just as the period in its turn is set off and 
rendered more vivid by the contemporary literature— 


‘Like as the wind doth beautify a sail, 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind.” 


As the early Christian literature was not national, however, such 
synchronisms* yield less for the NT than for almost any other group of 
ancient writings. We should expect, ¢g., that an event like the fall of 
Jerusalem would have dinted some of the literature of the primitive church, 
almost as the victory at Salamis has marked the Ferse. It might be 
supposed that such an epoch-making crisis would even furnish criteria for 
determining the dates of some of the NT writings. As a matter of fact, 
the catastrophe is practically ignored in the extant Christian literature of the 
first century. Beyond slight traces in the synoptic, especially the Lucan, 
version of the eschatological predictions made by Jesus, and a possible echo 
in one of the sources underlying the Apocalypse, no vibrations of the crisis 
can be felt (cf. Windisch in 77., 1914, pp. 519-551). 


Literary criticism and textual criticism are also bound to 
overlap at many points; but each has a sphere of its own. The 
boundary question here is theoretically simpler than between the 
historian and the literary critic. The place.of investigation into 
early Christian tradition is more difficult to determine. An 
ancient writing often lies in a matrix of later information upon 
its origin or its author, and it is necessary to examine such 
materials in order to ascertain whether or how far they are the 
result of later fancy weaving unreliable reports around an honoured 
literary product, or the outcome of genuine tradition which 
goes back in subterranean fashion to the very period at which 
and for which the author wrote. 

From such difficulties, arising out of the content and the 
form of documents, it is not to be expected that a critical 
Introduction to the literature of the NT can be exempt. 
Volumes on this subject have often been planned and executed 
along lines which overlapped into the sphere of works upon 
early church history, New Testament theology, and textual 
criticism. In the hands of some older writers, like Horne and 


* A Contemporary History of the New Testament is to form a special 
volume of the International Theological Library. 
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Glaire, NT Introduction was equivalent to an encyclopedia ot 
biblical dictionary, in which all topics relative to the contents 
as well as to the form of the NT writings were elaborately 
discussed, whether historical, literary, textual, or archzological. 
The escape from this ideal of a Juvenalian farrago was only 
a matter of time. With the development of historical criticism 
and the increasing specialisation which it demanded, such a con- 
ception of Introduction became more and more impracticable. 
It is now recognised that while a NT Introduction handles 
the materials of volumes on the language and text of the NT 
writings as well as on the apostolic age, it is differentiated 
from these by a controlling reference to the literary problem 
as such, which determines roughly the amount of space assigned 
to questions of chronology, theology, archzology, and textual 
criticism. 

Naturally it is impossible, ¢.g., to discuss Paul’s epistle to the 
Christians of Galatia without some reference to the narrative of 
Acts and the geographical data of the provinces in Asia Minor, 
or to pronounce on the authenticity of the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians without checking the results of recent inquiry into 
the eschatological currents flowing through Judaism and primitive 
Christianity. Textual criticism also bears directly upon several 
problems in the literary criticism of the documents, as, e.g., in 
the case of the Bezan text of Acts, or of the pericopé in the 
Fourth gospel, or of the appendix to Mark’s gospel. The 
new attention paid to the Old Latin and Syriac versions, which 
promise to throw light on the Greek text prior to the rise of 
the great uncials, is destined to affect NT Introduction as well 
as exegesis in the near future. But it is the problem of tradition 
which is most crucial. It assumes a much more serious character 
in NT Introduction than is usual elsewhere in the literary 
criticism of classical or Oriental literature. The problem of 
tradition is, in one aspect, a phase of investigation in early 
church history; but, in another, it is bound up with the special 
question of the Canon*—a question which, by its unique 
significance, imposes specific difficulties upon the literary criti- 
cism of the NT. As the very term Vew Testament suggests, 
these writings are extant in a special collection. The idea and 


* The right of historical criticism to examine the origin and authority of 
the NT Canon was first stated by Semler in his Adbhandlung von freser 
Ontersuchung des Kanons (1771-1775). 
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the history of this collection belong to the province of church 
history and to the special department of the Canon; but it 
would be unscientific to treat NT Introduction as if it were 
entirely insulated from contact with all such problems. The (i.) 
very process of collecting and arranging the various documents 
has not been without its effect upon the shape, the order, and 
even the contents of the documents themselves; and (ii.) the 
various strata of ecclesiastical tradition during the second and 
the first half of the third century—after which time little or 
no valuable information need be looked for—preserve several 
items of interest and importance about the primitive documents, 
which, like lumps of quartz, need to be carefully washed if they 
are to yield any specks of golden, authentic tradition. 


This view of the method and functions of NT Introduction may appear 
comparatively obvious, but it has only been held within fairly recent years. 
Indeed, with the possible and partial exception of Junilius,* a royal official 
of Constantinople during the first half of the sixth century, whose /mstztutzo 
regularia diuine legis (ed. Kihn, Freiburg, 1880) incorporated the substance 
of lectures given by Paul of Nisibis upon the authorship, authority, and 
contents of the Scriptures, nothing worthy of the name of a NT Intro- 
duction was written till the sixteenth century, unless we stretch the term far 
enough to include the Muratorian Canon, which gives a few words upon 
several of the NT writings, the Church Atstory of Eusebius, which gathers up 
many current traditions, the books mentioned on p. 1, and subsequent 
treatises such as the twelfth century de eruditione didascalia and de scriptura 
et scriptoribus prenotatiuncule by Hugo of St. Victor, and the fourteenth 
century Postille perpetue in untuersa biblia of Nicolas the Franciscan of 
Lyra. Even in the sixteenth century, historical criticism of the Scriptures was 
hardly born within the church, as is plain from the so-called Introductions 
by the Dominican friars Santes Pagninus (/sagoge ad sacras litteras liber 
tenus, Lyons, 1536) and Sixtus of Siena, whose important Bzdb/iotheca sancta 
(Venice, 1566), in eight books, was dominated by the recent decision of the 
Council of Trent upon the Canon. The influence of Sixtus is visible in the 
Jesuit Salmeron’s Prolegomena in uniuersam scripturam (Madrid, 1597). 
No real advance was made by the various Roman Catholic writers of the 
seventeenth century in Spain or Germany. Dogmatic interests were equally 
strong within the Reformed churches, meanwhile, as almost every page of 
the /sagoge of Andreas Rivetus and the Huchiridion biblicum (1681) of J. H. 
Heidegger makes clear. 

With the writings of Richard Simon, the French Oratorian priest, a 
new day dawned for the sciéhce of NT Introduction. Among the 
numerous good services which modern research owes to this great scholar 


* He was a friend of Primasius, the bishop of Hadrumetum, who com- 
mented on the Apocalypse; cf. Kihn’s 7eodor von Mopsuestia und Junil 
Africanus (1879), pp. 213 f. 
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are the separation for the first time * of the OT from the NT, the applica- 
tion of literary criticism to the writings, and the employment of textual 
criticism as a factor in the process »f appreciating the various documents. 
The translation of Simon’s essays into German, and the publication of 
Michaelis’ /wtroduction (Gottingen, 1750 f.), started a prolonged series of 
really critical works in Germany, of which the most notable were de Wette’s, 
Credner’s, and Schleiermacher’s ; the most popular, from the Roman Catholic 
side, was Hug’s. The rise of the Tiibingen school marked the next epoch in 
the history of the science. Although Baur himself wrote no actual Introduc- 
tion, his interpretation of the apostolic age and its writings exercised a 
powerful influence, attractive as well as antagonistic, upon all who were 
seriously engaged in NT research.t The outstanding contribution of the 
Titbingen movemeat to NT Introduction was its emphasis on the close 
relation betwee. history and literature; it failed to make due allowance for 
the pre-dor.inantly religious interest of the apostolic age as distinguished from 
polemi, but it assigned each document to some phase or another of a 
histe rical evolution within the early church. The value of this principle was 
ip sependent of the particular application made of it by Baur and his followers. 
A debt of gratitude is further due to ‘‘the sincerity and courage of the 
Tiibingen school Not only were the facts emphasised by them, however 
exceptional, important, and unduly neglected ; not only did they do justice to 
the ideal which underlies the concrete; but truth, and therefore piety, can 
permanently only be the gainer by the results of free investigation, with 
ample consideration of the strength and weakness of every rational hypothesis” 
(Dr. A. Robertson, Regnum Det, p. 83). While Baur’s particular positions in 
NT criticism were frequently supported in detail, the publication of Ritschl’s 
Exntstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (and ed. 1857) and of Hilgenfeld’s 
Einlettung showed that the general thesis could not be worked out over the 
field of the NT literature. This has been confirmed not so much by 
opponents of Baur like Guericke, Salmon, and von Hofmann, as by the 
independent treatises of Reuss, Mangold, and above all H. J. Holtzmann, 
whose standard work represents quite a modified form of Baur’s hypothesis. 
At present, workers in the science of NT Introduction may be divided into 
three groups. The radical wingt is represented by Havet in France, and 
especially by van Manen and Rovers in Holland. The liberal wing 
numbers not only Holtzmann, but Jiilicher (his crisp, first rate manual is rather 
less radical than even Holtzmann’s), von Soden, Bacon, and Baljon. The 





* Not for the last time, unfortunately. The collocation of the two 
survives in popular or semi-critical volumes like J. K. Huber’s Eiuleitung 
in die simmilichen Bucher d. heil. Schrift? (1840), Gilly’s Précts (1867-1868), 
A. Schlatter’s Einlectung in die Bibel (1889), Cornely’s Compendium 
(1889), F. W. Weber’s Kurzgefasste Einleitung in die heil. Schriften AT und 
NT ® (ed. Deinzer, 1891), and Franz Kaulen’s £inleitung in die hetlige 
Schrift Alten u. Neuen Testaments ® (1905). 

t On Baur’s great services to NT Introduction, see Holtzmann (New 
World, 1894, 207-218) and B. W. Bacon (A/. xi. 611-622). 

+See Dr. G, A. van den Bergh van Eysinga’s Radical Views about the 
New Testament (London, 1912). 
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conservative wing includes, besides all the Ruman Catholic writers, B. Weiss, 
Godet, and Zahn ; Zahn’s volumes are conspicuous for their massive learning. 
Apart from S. Davidson, whose point of view approximated generally to that 
of Hilgenfeld, the few writers in English on this subject are predominantly 
conservative, with the recent and brilliant exceptions of Peake, Pacon, and 
M. Jones. 

Amid the varieties of critical opinion during last century, however, there 
was a prevailing adherence to the method first laid down in full by 
de Wette, who showed in practice how NT Introduction could be cleared 
from extraneous and heterogeneous elements. He and Reuss brought out 
the literary function of Introduction. It was now seen pretty generally that 
the science must devote itself more than ever to the problems clustering 
round the origin and growth of the NT writings, taken individually and in 
groups, whilst the final phase of their historical setting lay in their gradual 
incorporation into the Canon. Thus, while the canonical environment of 
the writings lent a certain unity to the studies bearing upon their contents 
and career, the extension of interest to the domain of their literary and 
historical environment invested the science with an unwonted elasticity. Its 
task was ‘‘to take that section of early Christian literature which has been 
allotted the rank of a classical literature for Christendom, thanks to the 
conception of the Canon, and apply thereto the laws of literary and historical 
criticism which cover the writings in question, when treated as literary 
products at any rate—and this apart altogether from the further question 
whether the outcome of such a subsumption of the NT under the general 
category of literary growth must end in the confirmation, or supersession, 
or modification of the dogma of the Canon” (Holtzmann, Zzn/. p. 13). 

This modern conception, which is due to the rise of the historical method, 
was first stated definitely by Hupfeld in his essay, Uber Begriff u. Methode 
der sogen. biblischen Einleitung (Marburg, 1844). Many critics still clung 
to the idea that an Introduction to the NT literature corresponded more or 
less to a critical account of the Canon,* and that the business of the science 
was to investigate a book’s title to the predicate of canonical ; but, on the 
whole, the conception of NT Introduction as a history of the NT 
literature had now fairly won its footing. Literary problems, in the light of 
historical research, were recognised to be paramount. One result has been 
that, instead of dwelling on the ecclesiastical function of the writings or on their 
reception into the Canon, critics have turned to devote more attention to the 
rise and shape of the individual writings, studying each either by itself or in 
the group to which its inner affinities, not necessarily its canonical position, 
would assign it. 

At the same time a NT Introduction is not equivalent to a collection of 
such brief introductions as might be prefixed to separate editions of the books 





* So even Baur (Zkeol. Jahrb., 1850, pp. 474 f.), though his historical 
sense led him to define ‘‘ Introduction” finally as ‘‘ the theological science 
which has to investigate the origin, primitive situation, and characteristics 
of the canonical writings.” Compare I{upfeld’s criticism in SA. (1861, 
pp. 1f.), and Baur’s further expusition in Zheol. Jahré., 1851, pp. 7of., 
222f., 291 f. 
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in guestion. The science of NT Introduction deals with each writing not 
merely as it stands by itself, but as it is correlated to the other volumes of its 
special group or of the canonical collection in general, endeavouring to set 
each book in its relative literary position, marking its place in the de- 
velopment of the whole, and indicating the later processes of ecclesiastical 
rearrangement by which often it was shifted from its original position toa 
more or less alien place in the collection. It is only by the pursuit of this 
historical and ‘genetic line that NT Introduction escapes from the reproach of 
being largely concerned with ‘‘isolated points which have: no connection 
among themselves,” * or of leaving upon the mind the impression of a 
literature which lies unrelated and accidental, resembling either 


** A lonely mountain tarn, 
Unvisited by any stream,” 


or a series of deep scattered pools, one book or group of books coming 
after another in a more or less haphazard fashion. It is indispensable to 
detéct the running stream of life that winds steadily, for all its eddies and 
backwaters, between and throygh these varied writings; and this is 
impossible till the critic stands beside the life which they presuppose and out 
of which they rise. He must (p. 5) at the same time keep in view the fact, 
of which the Canon serves as a reminder, that the NT writings not only 
sprang out of history but had a history of their own, and that apart from their 
selection and editing in the second and third century literature they would 
often be misinterpreted, if not unintelligible in more ways than one. 


In a note to the first chapter of Zhe Fair Maid of Perth, 
discussing the magnificent view of the Tay valley which may be 
gained from the Wicks of Baiglie, Scott quotes what a local 
guide said, on reaching a bold projecting rock on Craig Vinean 
—‘‘Ah, sirs, this is the decisive point.” One of the first objects 
of the literary historian, in attempting the survey of any period, 
is to secure the decisive point from which he may command the 
lie of the country, before descending to examine it in detail. 
Such a vantage-ground lies usually at some distance from the 
particular literature. That is one reason why the decisive, 
preliminary point of elevation from which to scan the primi- 
tive Christian literature is to be found in the traditions which 
begin to rise early in the second century, when writings 
of the primitive age were being gathered into a sacred 
collection. This starts a ‘further question, however. The 
primitive canon does not correspond exactly to the contents of 
the modern NT, but the idea is the same, viz., that of a selection 
made for ecclesiastical purposes. This idea, as well as the very 
name of *‘ New Testament,” is later than the writings which have 

* Dr. M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism (1900), p. 49. 
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gravitated into the Canon. The large majority of these writings 
originated in a period when there was no “New Testament,” 
and no thought of any such collection. None of them was 
sritten for a canonical position, and it is therefore an anachron- 
ism for literary and historical criticism to attach the predicate of 
“canonice'” to them, or to treat them as if they had possessed 
from the first a privileged and unique character. The NT 
Canon represents a dogmatic selection from the literature of 
primitive Christianity. In accepting this selection for the 
purpose of literary criticism, is there not a danger, it may be 
asked, of isolating the writings unhistorically under the influence 
of what was the postulate of a later generation? This contention 
does not necessarily cast any reflection upon the instinct which 
led the early church to draw up such a collection; it does not 
mean that the unity of the New Testament is a purely factitious 
characteristic which has been imposed upon its contents by the 
ecclesiastical interests of a subsequent age.* ‘No one is called 
upon to deny that the ancient church in her New Testament 
brought together upon the whole what was of most value from 
the religious standpoint, and also ufon the whole all that was 
oldest and therefore, from a documentary standpoint, most 
important, not only in the literature known to us, but in the 
current literature of the period” (Wrede, Ueber Aufgabe una 
Methode der sogenannten Neutestamentlichen Theologie, 1897, p. 
11).¢ The pith and justice of the argument lie in its protest 
against introducing @ prior? conceptions of unity and uniqueness 
into the historical criticism of the religious ideas and the literary 
form of the New Testament writings. It has less bearing, in any 
case, upon the literary criticism than upon the theological study 
of the NT.{ Strictly speaking, the method of the former should 


* Cf. on this Denney’s Death of Christ (1902), pp. 1-4, and Sanday in ERE. 
il. 576-577. 

+ The opening pages of Wrede’s essay (pp. 8-17, cp. GGA., 1896, 525 f.), 
G. Kriiger’s pamphlet on Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament (1896), and his 
pages in ARW., 1902, 258f., 267f., represent this position most effectively. 
The credit of starting it originally belongs to the two Dutch scholars, van 
Manen (cf. #Az. 3471f.) and Baljon. On the general principle, see 
Preuschen’s paragraphs in ZVW, (1900), pp. Io f. 

+ As early as Clement of Rome and Ignatius there is a retrospective recogni- 
tion of an authority in religious tradition which belonged to the apostles ; but 
this was not confined to extra-canonical writers, and it did not necessarily imply 
a literary record or expression of that authority. 
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include the non-canonical compositions which are contemporary 
with the canonical, as is done, ¢.g., by Schwegler and Pfleiderer, by 
Reuss and van Manen, and in G. Kriiger’s Geschichte d. altchrist. 
Litteratur. Practical considerations, however, determine other- 
wise. Since the present series is a “ theological” library,—imply- 
ing that the inclusion of the New Testament writings denotes 
their canonical character,—and since Dr. C. R. Gregory’s volume 
has outlined the process by which they attained this position 
in the church, the present volume is perforce confined to the 
earlier history of the Christian writings which have thus become 
canonical; only, it is written from the standpoint which views 
them not as canonical but as products of the primitive Christian 
movement, and it attempts primarily to read them in the light 
not of what they afterwards became or did, but of what they 
were to the age and circle of their origin. The question 
practically renders itself into one of method. So long as 
inquiries into the literature of the NT are prosecuted apart 
from any dogmatic assumptions upon the priority or superiority 
of that literature to the other writings of the period, no breach 
of scientific principle is committed. The dependence of the 
Fourth gospel, ¢g., upon Justin or even the Leucian Acts, 
may be denied, but not for the @ friorZ reason that the one 
is canonical and the others are not. Criticism, again, may 
place certain NT writings in the same period as others 
which are 


** Contemporaneous, 
No question, but how extraneous 
In the grace of soul, the power 
Of hand.” 


This description, however, must be deduced from the internal 
evidence of the books in question, not from any consideration 
of the canonical prestige which attaches to one or other of them. 
Thus, even when the immediate scope of the inquiry is con- 
fined to a selection from the early Christian literature, the 
principles on which the investigation proceeds need not and 
must not be narrowed in such a way as to exclude from the 
purview of the critic any relevant data furnished by the form 
and contents of any contemporary literature which is extant. 
So far as literary morphology is concerned, ¢g., no valid distinc 
tion can be drawn between the so-called “NT” literature 
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and the early Christian writings of the first or the second 
century.* The same forms appear; epistles continue to be 
written ; apocalypses start up; acts are compiled; and even 
gospels continue to rise above the surface. Each gemve has an 
earlier example within the NT collection, but the later produc- 
tions are by no means merely imitative in form or contents; the 
derivative element is frequently lost amid the vigorous and 
independent creations of apologist or romancer. Besides, some 
(e.g. Clemens Romanus, perhaps Barnabas) are prior to, and 
others at least (Ignatius) contemporaries of, one or two writings 
which are now included in the Canon. No line of demarcation 
can be drawn even in time any more than in form. 


(a) Unless the literary criticism of early Christian writings is to become 
merely a subordinate branch of dogmatic theology + or of church history, it 
must apparently forego its rights to use the title of ‘‘NT Introduction 
except upon the grounds of practical convenience. From the logical and 
historical point of view there is no such thing as a science of NT Introduction, 
unless ‘* NT” is regarded as equivalent to the NT Canon, and the: origin of 
the various NT writings treated merely as a prelude to their subsequent 
history in the church. But while the scientific ideal would undoubtedly be 
an Introduction to the early Christian literature, which abstains on principle 
from crowning any members of the primitive company with a posthumous 
halo, just as conscientiously as a modern philologist would refuse to treat the 
language of the NT writers as an isolated island in the sea of the profaner 
xow}, the NT is with us, and it will be with us to the end. Partly owing to 
intrinsic, partly owing to extrinsic qualities, its contents have acquired a vogue 
shared by no other early Christian writings,} and there are practical considera- 
tions in favour of continuing to treat this selection of choice documents as a 
separate whole, in the light of its wider literary environment. Most writers 
on NT Introduction add to their discussion of the separate NT writings not 
only a section on the Canon, but also some account of the uncanonical literature. 
But this is to swell the size of a NT Introduction without adequately avoiding 
its unscientific bias. Even when a NT Introduction is confined to a discussion 


* See F, Overbeck’s essay, ‘ Uber die Anfinge der patristischen Literatur’ 
in Historische Zeitschrift (1882), pp. 417-472, especially pp. 428 f. 

+ Or of apologetic, as, ¢.g., A. G. Rudelbach (Zeztschrift fur lutherische 
Theologie u. Kirche, 1848, pp. rf.) and Aberle (Zzn/. pp. 3f.) held quite 
frankly. 

t‘*The books did not come together by chance. They are not held 
together simply by the art of the bookbinder. It would be truer to say that 
they gravitated towards each other in the course of the first century of the 
church’s life, and imposed their unity on the Christian mind, than that the 
church imposed on them by statute a unity to which they were inwardly 
strange” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, 1902, p. 3). 
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of the NT books, the scientific demands of literary criticism may be met by 
following a method which actually, though not formally, treats the canonical 
wutiilgs not as canonical but as early Christian documents, eschewing any 
factitious or fortuitous grouping due to a later period, and steadily keeping in 
view their relations to the so-called uncanonical document of the first and 
second centuries. This, it must be confessed, isa makeshift. But-it manages 
to conserve the rights of historical criticism, 

(4) The name is older than the subject. Exposition and inspiration (z.¢. 
the problems of canonical authority) rather than literary criticism occupied the 
earlier works which may be grouped under the title of Introduction, from 
Adrianus to Santes Pagninus and Rivetus. Such treatises grouped the OT 
and the NT together. Latterly, their interest in the canonical authority of 
the scriptures led to an increasing emphasis upon the question of the text, 
which the investigations of Simon and Mill soon forced into prominence. 
The former of these scholars, though none of his works is called an Introduc- 
tion, is the real founder of the modern science. In point of fact, even prior 
to Simon, the most relevant materials of Introduction were furnished by works 
which bore other names, from the Muratorian Canon and the writings of 
Jerome (especially the de uérzs zxlustribus, which had so powerful an influence 
on medizval thought *) down to the Dominican Sixtus and M. Walther 
(Oficina Biblica, 1636). There have been three distinct stages in the 
development of NT Introduction. The first is marked by R. Simon’s works, 
which emphasised the duty of investigating the pre-canonical origin of the 
literature. The second synchronises with the discussions upon the relation 
of the science to the NT Canon, which are associated with the names of 
Hupfeld and Baur, especially the former. By this time NT Introduction 
had realised to some degree its vocation in literary and historical criticism 
alike. -The third stage, inaugurated by Overbeck and worked out by the 
scholars above noted (p. 9), is still in progress. At first sight it appears to 
spell the death of the science, resolving it into the larger discipline of an 
Introduction to the early Christian literature ; but there is less practical justifica- 
tion for this + than for the allied proposal to replace ‘‘ NT theology” by ‘‘ The 
history of religious ideas in primitive Christianity.” 

The fullest study of the history of NT Introduction is Zahn’s article in 
PRE. v. 261-274; the English student will find materials in Bleek’s 7VZ. 
i. pp. 7-38, and Weiss (7VT. §§ 1-4), as wellas in H. S. Nash’s History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, and G. H. Gilbert’s Znterpretation of 
the Bible (1908); although the latter, like R. Simon’s exhaustive Azstozre 
critique des principaux commentateurs du NT depuis le commencement du 
Christianisme jusques a nétre temps (1693), deals with exegesis rather than 
Introduction proper. 





* On Jerome’s influence upon the Canon of the Western Church, see Sir 
H. Howorth in J7S. x. 481 f., xi. rf, 32x f. 

t Cf J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der Neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft (1908), 
PP 32, 48f. 
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Il. 
ARRANGEMENT OF NT WRITINGS. 


Do the traditions underlying the various early canonical ar- 
rangements of the NT throw any reliable light upon the origin 
and relative position of the latter? This question must be asked 
and answered before the canonical order is set aside by literary 
criticism. It involves an inquiry into the sequence and contents 
of the various sections in the NT Canon (cp. Zahn’s GK. ii. 
343-383; S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate (1893), pp. 301f., 
331 f.; Moffatt, ZWVZ. pp. 107-117; Nestle’s Hinf. 127-128 ; 
Jacquier, GX. ii. pp. 59 f.). 

In the following lists, early Christian writings like the 
Apocalypse of Peter and Hermas, which are frequently ranged 
with the canonical, have been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
Heb. is ranked with the Pauline epp., except where otherwise 
noted. It is obvious that the relative order of the sections 
cannot be earlier than the third or fourth century, when the 
whole of the NT came to be written as a single codex, and 
that even the order of books in the separate sections seldom 
goes further back than the period when the collection of gospels 
or epistles was first made. 


(2) The order (cp. Credner’s GX. pp. 390f. ; Barth’s Azn/. pp. 387 f. ; 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT, pp. 467-469) of the component 
sections of the Canon occupies the first place in this preliminary inquiry; 
but, although the results are fairly clear, their value for the historical 
appreciation of the writings is of subordinate importance. As the reader 
will notice from the appended tables (expanded from AWT. pp. 108 f.), the 
gospels almost invariably come first, though in the synopsis of Chrysostom, 
as in D, they follow Paul, owing to liturgical reasons. The Apoc, again, 
is as invariably last, though in the 6th cent. Decretum Gelas. (otherwise like 
B), as in the Fleury palimpsest and in the Catalogus Mommsenianus (which 
otherwise tallies with A), it precedes the catholic epistles, while in the oldest 
Armenian MS (Venet., ¢. 1220 A.D.), which otherwise tallies with B, Paul 
follows the Apoc (cf. Milligan’s WZ Documents, pp. 292 f.). 

The usual position of Acts, before or after the catholic epistles, and the 
explicit title of the former, Actus Apostolorum (Iren. adv. Her. iii. 13. 3, 
etc.) or Acta omntium Apostolorum (Murat.), though erroneous, denote the 
catholicizing tendency of the early church. Philastrius (4th cent., Her. 
Ixxxviii.) observes that the catholic epistles ‘‘actibus apostolorum conjuncte 
sunt”; this is the order in A, E, F, and G, their priority (in E and F) over 
Paul being due to the influence of Gal 117 (rods mpd éuod daoorddous). Acts 
was of special value not only as an introduction upon the one hand to Paul’s 
epistles, but as a witness, on the other hand, to the twelve apostles (as repre- 
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sented by the catholic epistles); in this way it seemed to prove the unity 
of the early church. Its position immediatly after the gospels was due to 
the feeling that the historical books should go together. 
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(4) More interest attaches to the order of the writings included in these 
sections. With regard to the gospels (cp. Nestle’s Azvf. pp. 127 f. ; Zahn’s 
GK, ii. 364f., 1014), the main data may be tabulated as follows :— 
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*So Greg. Naz., omitting Apoc. The order of B (‘‘item ordo 
Scripturarum NT quem sancta catholica Romana suscipit et ueneratur 
ecclesia,” Decret. Gelas.) was adopted finally by the Council of Trent. 

tSo Apost. Canons, omitting Apoc, and Catalogus Claromontanus 
(4th cent.}, placing Apoc before Acts. The original order of Codex Bezze 
(cp. Dom Chapman in 2x.® xii. 46-53) seems to have been Evv, Apoc, 
Cath (1-3 Jn), Acts. 

+ Minuscule 19 has Jn, Mt, Lk, Mk; minuscule 90 has Jn, Lk, Mt, Mk. 
Here, as in D and F, Mk is put last on the score of its size. Corroboration 
of this order was probably found (as by Irenzus and Victorinus) in Apoc 
4’, where John was identified with the lion, Luke with the calf, Matthew 
with the man, and Mark with the eagle. The more common arrangement 
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of A, which was adopted by the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 363), reflects an 
early tradition preserved by Origen (Eus. H. &. vi. 25. 3), who learnt é& 
mwapadéce: that Mt was written first of all, then Mk (on the basis of Peter’s 
preaching), thirdly Lk (referred to in Ro 2%, 2 Ti 28), éwi waow 7 
xara "Iwdvenv (so In Jesum Nave hom. vii. 1). It is reproduced by the 
large majority of manuscripts and versions. B is another early arrangement, 
reported by Clement (Eus. 2. Z. vi. 14, 5-7) as a wapddoots wepl rijs rdzews 
rOv ebaryyedlwy which he had received from rév dvéxabev rpecBurépwv. The 
tradition thus goes back to the middle of the second century at least, if it 
is not earlier; there are even traces of it in Irenzus. But the principle of 
arrangement is that priority belongs to the gospels which contain genealogies ; 
Mark’s gospel reflects the subsequent preaching of Peter at Rome, while John’s 
is the spiritual gospel which crowns and supplements all three. Otherwise 
(except in D and F) Mk as the Petrine gospel precedes the Pauline Lk. 
Irenzeus, indeed, gives a chronological basis for A (cp. Eus. &. £. v. 8. 2), 
but the traditions which he preserves fall to be discussed in connexion with 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark (see pp. 190, 211). The gradual (C-G) 
elevation of Jn from the fourth place to the first or second was due to 
the theory that the directly apostolic gospels (Mt, Jn) were ina position of 
priority as compared with those which were merely composed by apostolic 
subordinates (Mk, Lk),* perhaps also to the idea t that Jn was written when 
the circle of the apostles was still unbroken (cp. Schwartz, Der Tod d, 
Sdhne Zebedaet, pp. 26f.), and possibly to a desire for emphasis on gospels 
which connected Jesus directly with the OT. G certainly reflects a 
pre-Origen order current in the Egyptian church. The monarchian 
prologues to the four gospels, which represent on the other hand a Roman 
tradition slightly later than the Muratorian Canon (cp. Corssen in 7U, 
xv. 1), place Mt first, as written before the others in Judaa; then Jn 
(‘qui etsi post omnes euangelium scripsisse dicitur, tamen dispositione 
canonis ordinati post Mattheum ponitur”); then Lk and Mk, though the 
latter (written in Italy) chronologically preceded the former.{ The prologues 





of the symbols (cp. Swete’s A/ark, pp. xxxvif.), which allied the figures 
respectively to Mark, Luke, Matthew, and John, does not seem to have 
influenced the chronological order, but in the old Latin codex Bobiensis 
Mk precedes Mt. 

*See Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 2 (‘‘nobis fidem ex apostolis Johannes et 
Mattheeus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant, iisdem 
regulis exorsi’’). 

+ This notion, which underlies the Muratorian Canon’s account of the 
Fourth gospel’s origin, probably explains the subsequent allusion in the 
same Canon to the priority of the Apocalypse over Paul (‘cum ipse beatus 
apostolus Paulus sequens prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem non _ nisi 
nominatim septem ecclesiis scribat).” 

~The remark that Mk ‘‘non laborauit natiuitatem carnis, quam in 
prioribus uiderat, dicere,” seems to contradict this, whether 72 priortbus 
(sc. exange/izs) refers to Mt and Lk (Corssen), or to Mt and Jn (see 
the words immediately above, ‘‘initium carnis in domino et dei aduenientis 
habitaculum”), Zahn’s attempt to explain the phrase as a translation of 
év roils mpd robrwy or év Tots Eutwpoc4ev, is quite improbable. 
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thus witness to the order of A as that of the composition of the four, but for 
ecclesiastical reasons they reproduce D. The Western order of D also occurs 
in the newly discovered (Egyptian) Freer MS. Here as elsewhere Mk’s size 
was probably one reason for Lk’s priority. A is probably the oldest tradition 
extant upon the order; it is drawn from several early ecclesiastical traditions 
connected with the apostolic authorship or origin of the gospels. Mt, as 
composed by Matthew the taxgatherer for the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
is supposed to precede Mk, which was associated with Peter’s subsequent 
preaching at Rome, just as Lk was connected with Paul’s preaching. C repre- 
sents an order of the Western church, and there is internal evidence to suggest 
that the archetype of Codex Bezz had the gospels in this order, its present order 
(D) being due to a later scribe (cp. Dom Chapman in ZV IV., 1905, 339-346). 

The division and arrangement of the gospels thus appear to have been 
determined partly on chronological grounds, partly from considerations of 
internal value or even of size, partly from ecclesiastical ideas of the author’s 
rank, and partly from arbitrary fancies—or, at any rate, from what seem 
arbitrary and unintelligible to a modern. All these features are further 
illustrated in the disposition of the Pauline and catholic epistles. 

(c) The Pauline epistles are arranged as follows :— 
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* The order Gal, Co, Ro seems to have also prevailed, possibly after 
Marcion, in the early Syriac canon (as in Efraim). 

+ Athanasius and Council of Laodicea, like NA, insert Heb between Thess 
and Tim; in the Bohairic version it also follows 2 Th, though the Fayyumic 
and Sahidic place it after 2 Co. Augustine, like Pelagius and Isidore of 
Spain, puts Col between Thess and Tim ; Cassiodorus puts Eph after Col, 
and Ambrosiaster (Souter, GA. 217 f.) puts Col between Thess and Titus. 
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The position of Philem after Col in A and D is natural, but the distinction * 
of ecclesiastical and private epistles, which dominates B, C, E, and F, tended 
to throw Philem not only near but after Tim and Tit on account of its brevity 
(asin C, E). Thus it is uncertain whether Marcion’s order put Vhilem after 
Phil (so Tert. adv. Afarc. v.) or before it (Epiph. Zer. xlii.). The priority 
of Rom was due partly to its size, partly to the prestige of the Roman church ; 
in the African order (Tert.) it is last, as in B and Origen, 

The position of Hebrews within the Pauline corgus is usually ¢ between 
the ecclesiastical and the private epistles (Eastern Church) or after the latter 
(Western Church), Luther threw Heb, Jas, Judas, and Apoc to the end 
of his bible with the curt remark: ‘‘bisher haben wir die rechten gewissen 
hauptbiicher des NT gehabt, diese vier nachfolgende aber haben vor zeytten 
ein ander ansehen gehabt.” 

(d) The canonical arrangement of the catholic epistles throws even 
less light on their origin, or even upon the traditions which grew 
up round them in the early church. They were tabulated in order as 
follows :— 
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*It is explicitly stated in Murat. Canon and by Victorinus that Paul 
wrote to seven churches, as John did, the seven representing the one 
catholic church. 

t Occasionally, however, after 2 Co and before Gal (so, ¢.g., Sahidic 
version) or Eph (Theodore Mops. ). 

t Decret. Gelas. and a Roman order (/7°. ii. 236.) distinguish 2 and 3 Jn 
as ‘‘alterius Johannis presbyteri epistole,” adding ‘‘ Zelotis” to ‘* Judze.” 

§ Catalogus Mommsenianus, which follows F, omits Judas and Jas. The 
‘una sola,” which is appended in one of its MSS to Jn and Pt, represents 
an early gloss which protests against the canonicity of 2-3 Jn and 2 P, not a 
comment upon Jas and Judas, which have been accidentally omitted (Belser, 
Einl. 727). See Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT, 271-272; Souter’s GA. 
pp. 212f.3 and J/7s. xiii. 511 f, 
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Owing to the length of time which elapsed before the seven catholic 
epistles succeeded in winning ecclesiastical recognition, and owing to the 
variety of their authors as well as to the obscurity which besets the origin of 
almost all in the traditions of the church, no tradition of their respective 
order or chronological arrangement is either early or reliable. Thus, the 
priority of Peter in B is due to hierarchical reasons (Jerome, acc, to Cassiod. 
Inst. Div. Litt. 11, put the Petrine epp. before the Pauline, next to the 
gospels). B passed into the Roman church through the Council of Trent. 
A represents a common and even earlier Eastern arrangement (cf. Revue 
Bénéd., 1906, 82). For the priority of Jas, cp. Eus. . &. ii. 23, 24 (05 7 
apityn Tav dvomagvopevwy Kadodixdv émiorohGy elvar Aéyerar); but the order 
(Jas, Pt, Jn) probably is no more than an ecclesiastical reflection of Gal 2°, 
and it possesses as little independent historical value as B. 

By the time of Eusebius, who first mentions the seven so-called catholic 
epistles (H. E. ii, 23, cp. vi. 14), the Eastern church in particular had 
reserved the term catholic, as a literary designation, for a group of seven 
early Christian writings which, with more or less unanimity, had been accepted 
as apostolic and canonical. The sense of the term, in this connection, is 
equivalent to encyclical or general. As distinguished from Paul’s epistles, 
these were supposed to be addressed either to Christendom in general or to a 
wide circle of Christian churches. The second century anti-Montanist 
Apollonius (as cited in Eus. H. &. v. 18. 5) describes how Oceulcwy 
érédpnoev, pipovpevos Toy dadéaToXoy, KadodiKhy Tia cuvTakdwevos emtorod}y, 
Karnyeiy per Tovs &uewov atrod wemorevxdras, suvaywrifecOat dé rots ris 
kevopuvlas Aéyos, BrarPnutjoat 5€ els Tov KUpioy Kal Tovs drrocréXous Kal rhy 
aylay éxxhyolay. Themison was a Montanist leader at Cumane, but we 
have no further information about his ecclesiastical or literary career. It is 
plain, however, that xaSoA:x% in this connection means neither canonical nor 
orthodox, but cecumenical or general. 

The extant fragment of the Latin version of Clement’s Hyfotyposes (see 
Zahn's Forschungen, iii. pp. 134f.) proves that, while he reckoned Clemens 
Romanus and Barnabas* as apostolic, he only commented on four of the 
catholic epistles, viz. 1 P, Judas, 1 Jn and 2 Jn. These four represent 
the nucleus of the corpus catholicum. The latter three alone are 
included in the Muratorian Canon, while Irenzus knew 1 P, 1 Jn, and 
2 Jn, and Tertullian 1 P, 1 Jn, and Judas. Tertullian’s silence on 
2 Jn may be as accidental as that of Irenzeus upon Judas; but even Origen, 
the first of the church fathers to vouch for all the seven catholic epistles, 
puts 2 and 3 Jn, Judas, 2 P, and Jas into the second class of dvriAeydueva 
or aupiBadrdAdpeva, while Cassiodorus ignores 2-3 Jn, Judas, and 2 P, 

More than once the further question rises, did the formation of the Canon 
exert any influence upon the original form and text of the early Christian 
writings which were thus gathered into a collection of sacred books for the 
purposes of the church? Did the canonical process involve any editing? 
and if so, where, and to what extent? Higher criticism and textual criticism 
interlace, in problems of this nature. Rohrbach’s hypothesis about the lost 





* Origen also reckoned this a xa@odixh émigrod# (c. Ces, i. 63), and so 
did the Catalogus Claromontanus, 
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ending of Mark, Harnack’s on the titles of the catholic epistles, and the 
widespread theories on Romans and 2 Corinthians, are instances in point. 
It is also a fair question, whether the text of Paul’s epistles may not have 
been slightly ‘‘ catholicised ” for the purpose of the canon. These problems, 
however, fall to be noticed below, in connection with the respective writings. 
All that can be premised is that the canonical editing, which added titles to 
several of the writings, may quite well have gone further in the interests of 
liturgical edification. 


As the plan of this volume departs from the canonical 
arrangement, it will be useful at this point to outline the course 
followed in grouping the various documents. 

The literature dating from the early decades of the Christian 
movement may be called “Epichristian”—to borrow a con- 
venient term from de Quincey.* As it happens, the extant 
fragments of this literature consist almost entirely of letters 
written by the apostle Paul. The period includes, however, 
the rise of the primitive evangelic material, which afterwards 
was worked up into the synoptic gospels. Collections of logia 
may in some cases be traced even within Paul’s epistles; one 
of them, the Q-source of Matthew and Luke, certainly is 
contemporaneous with him. Though none has survived 
in its original form, it would be an unbalanced estimate of 
the epi-christian period and its literature which would 
identify the latter with the correspondence of the great 
apostle. 

In form, at any rate, the historical literature stands by itself. 
The use of the epistle for religious purposes did not originate 
with Paul, though he was the first to popularise it within 
Christianity. The special traits of a gospel, however, as we 
find them in the synoptic writers, are not anticipated in the 
earlier biographical memoirs or monographs or dperaAdyat of 
ancient literature. On this account alone the four books of the 
historical literature demand a chapter to themselves. From 

* In his essay on the Essenes he invents the adjective in order to describe 
primary elements and movements in Christianity which first matured in the 
generation immediately succeeding the lifetime of Jesus Christ. ‘‘That 
particular age or generation (of twenty or thirty years, suppose) which 
witnesses the first origin of any great idea, system, discovery, or revelation, 
rarely indeed witnesses the main struggle and opening rush of its evolution. 
Exactly as any birth promises vast results for man, it may be expected to 
slumber silently. Then suddenly kindling, and spreading by ratios continually 


accelerated, it rushes into the fulness of life with the hurry of a vernal resurrec: 
tion in Sweden.” 
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the standpoint of literary criticism, they represent a new 
departure. As they followed Paul’s correspondence chronologic- 
ally, they may be studied next to the apostle’s letters and 
epistles, the more so that the origin and the significance of the 
so-called Pauline elements which they contain constitute one of 
the problems which beset the task of estimating the extent to 
which the gospels reflect the common Christianity of the 
primitive church in reproducing the sayings and deeds of 
Jesus. 

So far as the NT is concerned, this period, #e. the half 
century after A.D. 70,* has also thrown up a number of com- 
positions which the later church, in framing its Canon, grouped 
either as Pauline or as “catholic” epistles. It is customary 
in most manuals of Introduction to treat the former under the 
Pauline correspondence, even when they are recognised to be 
sub-Pauline, and to discuss the latter separately. This method 
may be defended on the score of practical convenience; but 
even when adopted in order to facilitate reference and to 
avoid confusion, it has grave drawbacks. It is better to 
regard all these sub-Pauline writings, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, under the general title of pastorals 
and homilies. The introduction of a classification such as 
that of the “catholic epistles” is a much later and artificial 
arrangement. 

Any disposition of these homilies and pastorals is more or 
less provisional. Their chronological succession, their literary 
relationships, and even the schools of thought or localities to 
which they might be referred, are too insecure to afford any 
basis for an arrangement which would correspond to the little 
that is known about their situation. I have put Judas and 
2 Peter immediately after 1 Peter, since, although Judas differs 
from 1 Peter, 2 Peter depends on both, and Judas lies chrono- 
logically between the two. A second subdivision is headed by 
Ephesians, which is also allied to 1 Peter; in its wake we may 
range the three epistles to Timotheus and Titus, since they, 
too, bear Paul’s name. Hebrews again, like Ephesians, breathes 
an atmosphere in which the Pauline ideas are being transmuted 


* It is totally unhistorical to describe the age between the death of the 
apostles and the middle of the second century as an unproductive peried, 
whose practical tasks resembled those of the post-Reformation era, when il 
was men’s chief business, as Martin Chemnitz put it, parta fers. 
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into a form approximating to the later transformation in the 
Fourth gospel. With it the homily or tract of James may be 
placed, for lack of any more appropriate position. Finally, the 
two little pastorals written by John the presbyter lead up 
naturally to the Apocalypse. In literary form, the Apocalypse 
is partly allied to the pastorals and homilies, but the uniqueness 
of its contents justifies the special position assigned to it as 
the only one of the early Christian apocalypses which eventu- 
ally managed to retain a foothold inside the Canon. The 
Fourth gospel has formal affinities both to the pastorals and 
to the historical literature; here again, however, the distinctive 
characteristics of the document merit isolated treatment. The 
anonymous homily or pastoral which bears the canonical title 
of “First John” will be discussed, for the sake of convenience, 
in the wake of the Fourth gospel, with which its affinities are 
closest, instead of in its canonical class. 


The chief complete commentaries on the NT are :—-Beza’s Annotationes 
(1565); Aretius, Comementartd (Paris, 1607); Grotius, Annotationes (1641 f.); 
Alberti’s Odservationes philologice in sacros Nout Federts libros (1725); 
Hardouin’s Commentarius (1741); de Beausobre’s Remargues héstoriques, 
critiques, et philologiques sur le NT (1742); Bengel’s Gnomon (1742); 
Rosenmiiller’s Scho/éa (1777); H. E. G. Paulus (1880-1804); ]. O. Thiess 
(1804-1806) ; Kuinoel (1807-1818) ; Blomfield’s Greek Testament (London, 
1829) ; J. Gossner (Berlin, 1827-1830) ; E. Burton’s Greek Testament (Oxford, 
1831); Alford; C. Wordsworth; Bisping’s Handbuch (1867-1876); and F, 
Tillmann’s Hetlige Schrift des NT (1911f.), a Roman Catholic counterpart 
to SWZ, 


Hil. 


LITERARY BACKGROUND OF NT 


A New Testament* implies an Old. The New Testament 
writings, even separately, presuppose the authority no less than 
the existence of the older ypady of the Jews, by means of which 
Paul justified the principles of the Gentile mission, and the 
evangelic tradition enriched as well as verified its outline of Jesus 
the messiah. It was the analogy of the OT which contributed, 
together with the growing prestige of early Christian apostolic 

* Tertullian, using zzstrumentum in its juristic sense of a written authority 
or proof, distinguishes the OT, as ¢nstrumentum Judaice litere, from the 


NT as the zuzstrumentum predicationts or Christiane litere (Ronsch, Das 
NT Tertullians, 1871, 47-49 ; cf. Harnack’s Entstehung d. NT, pp. 137 f.). 
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writings as apostolic * (cp. Koppel in SX., 1891, 123f.), to the 
formation of a NT. 

Eusebius recognises a providential circumstance in the 
composition of the LUXX. Had it not been for this version, he 
observes, “we should not have got from the Jews those oracles 
(ré rap’ abrots Ayia, cp. Ro 32), which they would have hidden 
away from us in jealousy” (Eus. Praep. Evang. 349 c). The 
argument is that since the OT prophecies were to prove 
essential to the preaching of Christ throughout the world, God 
had thus arranged for the accurate translation and wide diffusion 
of oracles which would witness incontrovertibly to his Son. 
This standpoint was that of the early church as a whole. To 
the OT they appealed for proofs of their doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. Their earliest theoretic interest was the demonstration 
from OT prophecies that Jesus was the true messiah. In the 
case of Paul, the author of Matthew, and the writer of Hebrews, 
the extent to which the original Hebrew text was employed in 
quotations becomes a problem for exegesis, but in the main the 
LXX was more convenient. More than once, eg. in Hebrews 
and Paul, the argument turns upon some pivot in the LXX 
text. Several times, eg. in Matthew, Barnabas, and Justin, the 
so-called proofs are simply illustrations, and not always very 
happy illustrations, of the doctrine in question, while the OT 
text could also furnish upon occasion material for the stories 
as well as for the sayings in the gospels. The main point is, 
however, that the early church steadily clung to the OT, 
despite the hostility of the Jews, the contempt of the Marcionites 
and certain gnostic sects who repudiated the OT, and the 
difficultics in which its interpretation often plunged the Christian 
teacher and apologist. 


On the strong influence of the LXX upon the Greek world outside 
Judaism, and its value as an instrument of the Christian propagarda, see 
Harnack, SBBA., 1902, 508f., .74C. i. 279f., 284f.; Deissmann, Meue 
Jehrbiicher fiir das klass. Alterthum (1903), 161 f. (on ‘die Helleniesierung 
des semit. Monotheismus’) ; and Swete’s Jiztrod. to OT in Greek (ch. v.). 





* The impulse to keep up communication of some sort with the apostolic 
base was not confined to Catholic Christians. The Gnostics shared this 
instinct. It found expression in their repeated efforts (2) to attach them- 
selves to the traditions of some apostle or apostolic disciple, (6) to interpret 
allegorically (and edit) some apostolic writing, and to compose (c) gospels of 
their own (cp. Eus. . &. ili, 25. 6-7, and below, n. on pp. 187-188). 
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Ignatius (ad PAzl. 8?) declares he once heard some people saying (871 Ear 
wh xrd.), “If I do not find it éy rots dpxelos, I do not believe (it) év r¢ 
evayyedly.” When he replied, ‘‘ It zs written,” they retorted, ‘‘ That is 
just the question (wpéxerrat).” Ta dpxeta (dpxaia) here means the OT, 
which Ignatius claims to be in line with the gospel. It is unnecessary and 
awkward to put ev r@ evayyeAlw in apposition to rots dpyelos, taking 
migrevw in an absolute sense (so Zahn, Funk), or to follow the ingenious 
emendation of A. N. Jannaris (Class. Rev., 1903, 24-25), who prefers to 
read 8,7 éav for drt Eav, and mpéoxetrat (=mpoorébecrat) for mpédxecrat, so 
that the passage would run: ‘‘ For I heard certain persons saying, Whatever 
I find not in the records, in the gospel, I believe not. And when I said to 
them, It is written, they answered, It is added.” The latter interpretation 
would refer to the corruption of the gospel text. But the comparison of the 
OT and the Christian propaganda is inherently more probable. 


Three considerations have to be borne in mind in this 
connection : 

(i.) Even the LXX was not employed literally. The early 
church used the OT at many points in the light of the luxuriant 
midrashic interpretation which gathered round it during the later 
Judaism (see Philo’s Vit, Mosis, i. 1). Allowance has to be 
made repeatedly for this factor, in estimating the form and 
contents of early Christian traditions.* There is a partial 
analogy in the influence of Milton upon the later interpretation 
of Genesis ; but even this gives no adequate idea of the extent f 
to which, not simply in the field of eschatology and apocalyptic, 
the letter of the OT was embellished and modified by midrashic 
speculations. 

(ii.) The composite OT quotations in the NT as well as in 
the early Christian literature from Barnabas and Melito to 
Cyprian’s Zestimonia especially, render it highly probable that 
Jiorilegia and catenae of OT passages were in circulation. A 
pre-Christian origin for such excerpts is not impossible; the 
size of the OT would make it convenient for short manuals of 
this kind to be drawn up for the purpose of teaching and 
propaganda. But this need would be intensified when the 


* On the midrashic elements, ¢.g., in Stephen’s speech (Ac 7), see ZBi. 
4791; the traces in Josephus are collected by Bloch (Dte Quellen des 
Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 20-51), the Philonic by L. Treitel in Monatsschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wiss, des Judentums (1909), 28 f., 159 f. 

t Thus the tradition of the Asiatic elders (Iren. v. 33. 3-4) about the 
fertility of the earth in the latter days transferred to Jesus a midnashic prophecy 
(cp. p. 610), perhaps from Apoc. Bar. (28%) 295, or from a source common to 
that apocalypse and Papias (a Hebrew midrash on the Blessing of Isaac, 
J. R. Harris, 477., 1900, 499; cp. Hennecke’s HMA. ii, 21). 
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controversy between Jews and Christians turned largely on the 
OT proof that Jesus was the true messiah. Following the 
contemporary habit, the early Christian propazanda would 
produce, or adapt for its own purpose, short collections of extracts, 
messianic and otherwise, for the use of those who had to argue 
from the OT. The internal evidence of the early Christian 
composite quotations, with their sequence of texts (eg. Is 8! 
and 281° in Ro 9833 and 1 P 2°8), their special textual forms 
(e.g. 1 Co 2%), their editorial comments, and their occasional 
errors in the attribution of authorship (e.g. Mk 12%, Mt 27%?°), 
converge on the conclusion that such manuals were in use even 
during the first century. The evidence of Barnabas, Justin 
Martyr, and Clement of Alexandria throws light back upon their 
predecessors in this respect. It is possible that early Christian 
writers occasionally used not only Greek ¢estimonia of this kind, 
but their Aramaic originals. Thus if, as is most likely, the 
combination of citations in Mk 17% is derived from a book of 
testimonia, that book was compiled upon rabbinic principles, and 
probably written in Hebrew or Aramaic. Rabbinic combinations 
of texts were made from a sense of similarity in words as well as 
in ideas, and it is only in the original of the Malachi and Isaiah 
passages that the clue to their association here is seen, viz. 
the unique phrase J>7 mp (cp. Abrahams in Cambridge Biblical 
Essays, 1909, 179). In any case the deliberate and composite 
character of a number of early Christian quotations suggests 
that they are secondary, taken not from the originals, but from 
collections of proof-texts (on pugi/lares) which were arranged in 
order, ég., to illustrate topics like “the forerunner,” “ the suffer- 
ings of messiah,” “the call of the Gentiles,” etc. (cp. Harnack, 
HID. i. 175; Moffatt, HVT. 351, 617; and the author of Zhe 
Logia of Papias, 1894, pp. v—-vii). 

The existence of such ¢es¢zmonta explains, e.g., the OT citations in Matthew 
(Allen, Stanton: GAD. ii. 344f.) as well as in Paul. The hypothesis, 
stated by Credner (Beztrage zur Hinl, ii. 318f.) and Hatch (Assays in 


Biblical Greek, 1889, 203-214), has been raised to the level of strong 
probability by the repeated proofs ied by Rendel Harris* (cp. his recent 





* Dr. Harris even finds in Ac 26% the headlines of such /estimonta, 
awkwardly incorporated in the text. On the whole subject, cp. Elter’s essay, 
‘de gnomologiorum historia,’ in Byzant. Zedtschrift, vii. 445 f. The later use 
of such excerpts in theological discussion is traced by Theodor Schermann in 
Die Geschichte der Florilegia vom V-VIII Jahrhundert (1904). 
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Testimonia, 1917: very early and Matthzean in origin), and is widely though 
tentatively accepted, ¢.% by Westcott (Hebrews, 476f.), Vollmer (Dee Altiest. 
Citate bet Paulus, pp. 38 f.), Clemen (Paulus, i. 96), Swete (Lutrod. to OT in 
Gk. 252), Jacquier (77. iii. 253-254), Sanday and Headlam (Xomans, pp. 
264, 282), and Drummond (Character and Authorship of the Faurth Gospel, 
p. 365, ‘‘it is conceivable that there may have grown up, whether .in writing 
or not, an anthology of passages useful in controversy, which differed more or 
less from the correct Greek translation” of the OT). 


(iii.) The religious life of a community is always enriched by 
the use of sources wider than the mere letter of their sacred 
codex. It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits of the Jewish 
OT Canon at this period, or to be sure how far they as well as 
the early Christians * employed extra-canonical writings; but. 
apart from this, the primitive Christian literature, including the 
NT, shows ample traces of dependence on written sources which 
lay outside the OT. In some cases direct quotation can be 
proved, though in the majority of instances the evidence does 
not warrant so direct a filiation. 


(a) ‘* The influence of Enoch on the New Testament has been greater than 
that of all the other apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books taken together” 
(Charles, The Book of Enoch,? pp. xcv ff., where the evidence is summarised). 
It is only quoted directly in Judas 4 (=En 1° 54 277), as by name in 
Barn 4° (cp. 164 4 ypagj=En 89° %; cp. Veil in AWA. ii. 212, 228), but 
there are verbal echoes, ¢.g., in Hebrews (4"=En 9°, cp. 115), Mt 19% (=En 
625) and 26% (= En 382), Lk 169(=En 63"), Jn 5% (=En 697”), Paul (1 Th 58 
=En 62° etc.), r P 3'%80 (=En 105113) + and the Apocapse (gasszm). 
The powerful influence of Enoch upon the eschatological traditions of pre- 
Christian Judaism naturally affected the early Christian literature along 
this line to an extent which no collection of parallels can fully bring out. 
For the use and prestige of the book in the early church during the first 
two centuries, see Harnack, ACL. i. 852, ii. 1. 563 f., and Burkitt’s ardzest 
Sources, pp. 64f. The slighter Book of the Secrets of Enoch, a later but pre- 
Christian apocalypse (cp. A. L. Davies in DAC. i. 338f., Charles and 
Morfill’s edition, pp. xxxif.), is not quoted by name in the early Christian 
literature. (4) Flakes of Ecclesiasticus, read as an edifying religious treatise, 


* On the early Christian use and editing of uncanonical Jewish literature, 
cp. E. Grafe’s Das Urchristenthum u. das Alte Testament (1906), pp. 39f., 
and Budde’s Der Kanon des AT, pp. 73f. 

+ Dr. Rendel Harris (Zxp.8 iv. 194-199) adds 1 P 12% (=En 1? ovk els 
Thy viv yevedy Stevootunvy adN emt méppw ofoar éya dadO), conjecturing 
Scevoodvro for Siyxévovy in the former passage, as well as (£x#.° iv. 
346-349) "Evdy after év d cat (EN@KAL [EN@X] TOIC) int P 3%; 
cp. Clemen in £xf.° vi. 316 f., on ‘‘ The first epistle of Peter and the Book of 
Enoch,” and Hithn’s de alttest. Citate u. Reminiscenzen im NT, ii. pp. 125 f., 
291. For a caveat on Paul and the Gospels, see Abbott’s Diat. 3353-3354 
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lie far and wide over the surface of the church’s literature during the first 
two centuries, from James and Ifermas to Origen and Clement of Alexandria 
(cp. Bleek, SA’, 1853, 344f.; Werner, 7Q., 1872, 265f.). Not only does 
Clemens Romanus quote it (60'=Sir 2"), like the Didaché (45=Sir 43!) and 
Barnabas (19°), but there are data in the gospels which prove ‘‘that both 
Wisdom and Sirach were known to Matthew, Luke, John, or to collectors of 
/ogia of Jesus earlier than those gospels; that Sirach especially was used by 
the author of the Jfagnificat [e.g. 7 =Sir 48", ?=Sir ro], and that our 
Lord seems to have made use of both books, Sirach more probably than 
Wisdom ” (Adeney in DCG. i. 1o1a; see, further, J. H. “A. Hart’s Zcclesd- 
asticus, The Gk. Text of Codex 248, 1909). One of the most interesting and 
significant cases is that of Mt 118-90, which contains more than one 
reminiscence not only of the OT, but of Sirach (2g. 54% 10-12 17 23, 2419-23, 
624-25, 516-27, 629); see Brandt’s Evang. Geschichte und der Ursprung des 
Christenthums, 576f., with Loisy’s note in Les EZvangiles Synoptiques, i. p. 
913, and Harnack’s BAT. ii. 304f. Further cases occur in 44=Mt 5%, 
4 =Lk 6%, 746= Mt 67, 149=Lk 12”, 138M =Lk 147-10, 282=Mt 614, in John 
(6% = Sir 247!, 14%=Sir 2"), and in Paul (e.g. 74=Ro 12, 85=Gal 67, 13) 
=2 Co 6, 142=Ro 14%, 16%= Ro 11%, 320-24 = Ro 123-16, 25% = Ti 2!4), 
Ecclesiasticus was used not only by Jewish writers like Philo, the authors 
of The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and The Psalms of Solomon, 
as well as in the rabbinic literature (see Schechter, JOR., 1891, ‘682-706),” ; 
but by Christian writers in the primitive and early church, alike in the 
East and in the West (cp. T. André’s Les apocryphes de Pancien Testament, 
1903, pp. 290-297); Clement of Alexandria commented on it as an OT 
scripture. (¢) Next to Enoch and Sirach, no writing of the later Judaigm 
had such a vogue within the early church as the Wisdom of Solomon, 
which, even by those who, like Origen and Augustine, doubted its Solomonic 
authorship, was almost invariably regarded as a divine and prophetic 
scripture (cp. Schirer, G/V.* iii. pp. 381f.). It is ranked with the 
catholic epistles:in the Muratorian Canon,t which also bears witness to 
the early (Jerome: ‘‘nonnulli scriptorum ueterum hunc esse Judi Philonis 
affrmant”) belief that it was composed by Philo; the words (‘‘ad amzczs 
Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta”) are probably a mistranslation of drd 
Pidwvos. Proofs of its use and authority drift right across the early Christian 
literature (for the Lucan traces, cp. H. M‘Lachlan, St. Luke; 64-75). 
The earliest are in Paul (cp. Bleek, SA., 1833, pp. 340-344, and E. 
Grafe’s essay in 7A. pp. 253-286), whose ideas upon predestination, the 
nature of idolatry, and heathenism, in Ro 1 and 9% especially, suggest 
a study of this book} (cp. Resch, Faulinismus, pp. 608-609 ; Sanday and 
Headlam’s ‘‘ Romans,” /CC. pp. 51£, 266f.) Echoes of it are audible 
in Hebrews (1?=Sap 724, 33%=Sap 13%, 412=Sap 726 etc.), 1 Peter (14! 
‘Sap 37% 42 8%, 17=Sap 38 etc.), and James, while Clemens Romanus twice 
alludes to passages from it (3!=Sap 274, 275=Sap 311 12), Beyond a 





* For Akiba, see Graetz’s Grostécismus und Judenthum, pp. 19 f. 

tT The conjecture z? for e¢ is improbable. 

+ For other literary derivations of Ro 1°*3!, see Rendel Harris, 7hé 
Teaching of the Apostles (1887), pp. 82-87, and Clemen’s Ure. 63 f. 
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phrase or two—e.g. 15° (7d rijs Wuxis dwairnGels xpéos)=Lk 12%—there is 
no clear trace of Sap in the synoptic gospels. But 9! (6 woujoas ra wdvre év 
dbyy gov)=Jn 1° may be a reminiscence, as also 8'%?!=Jn 1%. We may 
compare also the functions of the Spirit in 168 (éAéyfet rdv Kédcpor mepl 
dpaprlas kat wept dixaoodyyns Kal wept xploews) with Sap 178 (doxiwatouévy re 
h Sivapes edéyxet Tods Udpovas . . . dyov yap wvedua éheyxOjoeras éwédOovons 
aétxias), the reiteration of f\eyxos as the doom of the wicked (Sap 18 4% 
18°=Jn 3”), the reproof of an uneasy conscience by goodness (Sap 2! 
éyévero huiv els Eeyxov evvordy hudv. Bapis éorw huiv xal Brewdpuevos 

xal ddavoveterar warépa Gebv=Jn 3 and 7? also 518 é¢jrouy of ’Iovdator 
dmoxreivat abrév, Sri . warépa Woy ereyer tov Gedy), the collocation of 
death and the devil (Sap 2*%=Jn 8“), the inscrutability of heavenly things 
(Jn 3% =Sap 918 ra dé ev odpavots rls dtcxviacer ;), the claim of the righteous 
to know God (Sap 2!5 érayyéANeras yrdow exew Oeoi=Jn 8 7%), the 
safety of the righteous in God’s hand (Sap 3!=Jn 107-8), the knowledge of 
the truth (Sap 3°=Jn 8*1), the authority of evil magistrates (6% =Jn 19!0-4)), 
love and obedience (Sap 6% of wisdom, dydan dé ripynots véuwr abris= 
Jn 151 4, 14h =1 Jn 53 atry dorw 4 dydan Tod Oeot, va ras évrodhds adbrod 
TnpSuev), knowledge of God equivalent to eternal life (15?=Jo 175), and 
knowledge of divine things as an endowment of the Spirit (938-!7=Jn 161-14), 
Ewald, an excellent judge in matters of style, felt in the nervous energy of 
the author of Wisdom, as well as in the depth of some of his conceptions, a 
certain premonition of the Fourth gospel, “like a warm rustle of the 
spring, ere its time is fully come.” (d) The use of Philo in Barnabas (cp. 
Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos auf die alteste christliche Exegese, 1908, pp. 
36f.) is not quite so clear as in Clemens Romanus and Josephus,* but the 
reminiscences in Hebrews (cp. especially Siegfried’s Phzlo von Alex. als 
Ausleger des AT, 321f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. iii. 282 f.; von Soden, HC, iii. 5-6; 
Ménégoz, La Théologie de Pépitre aux Hébreux (1895), 197f.: Rendall, 
Theology of Hebrew Christians, pp. 58-62, and Biichel in SX., 1906, 572 f.) 
are obvious; ¢.g. the same use of the allegorical method, the same belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the LXX, and the same phraseology about the 
Logos + (though the conception is naturally different). By a characteristically 
Philonic method (cp. Siegfried’s PAz/o, pp. 179f.) the writer finds a religious 
significance in the very silence of the OT; thus the absence of any allusion 
to the parents of Melchizedek (7) is as pregnant to him as the similar lack 
of any reference to Sarah’s mother is to the Alexandrian thinker (gus 
rerum div. her. 123 de ebrietate, 14), and the titles of Melchizedek suggest 
religious truths to him no less than to Philo (Zeg. alleg. iii. 25) and to 
Josephus (Be//. Jud. vi. 10, Ant. i. 10. 2). The quotation in 13° occurs 
only, in this form, in de Conf. Ling. 32; and there are verbal echoes, ¢.g., in 
31 (=de Somniis, i, 38, 6 pev 5h péyas dpyrepeds), 32 (=de plant. 16 ad 
jinem), 3° (=leg. alleg. iii. 81, Mwofjs paprupotpevos bre éori miords ep 
Bry 7@ olkw), 5° (=de Somnids, ii. 15, 8 wabdv dxpiBds Euadev), 5° (=de agric. 


* Cp. Harnack, ACL. i. 1. 859f.; Windisch, Die Frimmigkeit Philos und 
thre Bedeutung fir das Christentum (1909), pp. 96~135. 
+ On the transference of the Philonic Logos-predicates to Christ, see Aal’s 
Der Logos, ii. pp. 38£, and J. Martin’s Pkz/on (1907), pp. 279 f. 
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22, érépas alrios owrnplas yevduevos), 71-2" (=leg. alleg. til. 25), and 10° 
dvdyvnots duapriav (=de plant. 15, de vit. los. iit. 10). The allegorical 
method of interpretation (cp. Holtzmann in AAJI., 1900, 341 f., and 
Leipoldt, GA. i. pp. 20f.) which received a powerful impetus from the 
Alexandrian Judaism, presupposed a keen appreciation of the letter of the 
ancient Scriptures, which was not confined to Hebrews; cp. ¢g. the 
haggadic and genuinely Philonic touches in the haggada of 1 Co 10}, 
2 Co 378, Gal 4725, the pressing of the singular in Gal 3% 9 (cp. Ro 4'® 1 
g®) in the Philonic spirit of attaching significance to numbers, and a passage 
like 1 Co 9* (cp. Philo, de vict. offer. 1, ob yap imép ray ddéywr 6 vduos, 
GN drép TGv vodv Kal Nbyor éxévTwv). Room must be left, however, for 
the possibility that in Hebrews, as even in Paul, this allegorical method of 
treating the OT may have been due as much to the well-known predilections 
of contemporary Stoicism as to Philonism or rabbinism. (¢) The possibility 
that Josephus has been used by some NT writers is raised in connection with 
2 Peter, the Fourth gospel, and Luke. (i.) In the preface to the Avtiguities 
(§ 4) he observes that Moses considered it of primary importance O¢cod dvotv 
karavojoa (2 P 14) in order to promote the virtue of his readers (els dperijs 
Adyov, cp. 2 P 13). While other legislators followed myths (rots pi@ots 
éfaxodovOjoavres=2 P 118 ob pias eEaxorovOjcavres), Moses held that God 
possessed perfect virtue (riy dperiy exovra rdv Gedy = 2 P 15), so that the 
Pentateuch contains nothing mpds rhy peyadedryta rod Oeod dvdpyocrov 
(=2 P 176), Similarly in the last address of Moses (iv. 8. 2), besides 
isolated expressions and phrases like rodde (= 2 P 1” rotéode), prijpnv 
(=2 P 1%), vouluav tov wapdvrwy (= 2 P 1), edoeBela (= 2 P 1® 3%), 
karagppovety (= 2 P 2”), and xotvwvol (= 2 P 14), Moses declares de? ye roi 
tiv daedOeiv (= 2 P 14) od péAKw (= 2 P 1!) Bondds byiv evecOar 

dixaoy Fynodpny (= 2 P 13 dixosoy dé 7yoduat), warns them against the 
abuse of édevdepla (2 P 2!9), and uses éEodos and dvduvyois and BeBala 
close together (cp. 2 P 1*!*), Compare further eddAwro: with ddwow 
(2 P 2!2), Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 7 with 2 P 11°, ii. 9, 1 with AjOnv Aa Buy (2 P 1°), 
iii, 9. 3 (roAwyral Kal Oavdrov karappovobyres = 2 P 2%), Antig. iv. 6. 7-8 
with 2 P 23 2, and xi. 6. 12 (ols kak@s moujoere wy mpocéxovres) with 2 P 14 
(@ KahGs wovetre mpocéxovres) ; while 2 P 3°* explicitly alludes to the Jewish 
legend (cp. Avizg. i. 2. 2; Bousset in ZVW., 1902, 45) that Adam predicted 
the twofold destruction of the world by the deluge and by fire. Further 
linguistic proofs are led by Krenkel (Josephus u. Lucas, pp. 348f.) and 
Dr. E. A. Abbott (Zx/.? iii. 49-63, Déat. 1116 f.), and rejected by 
Warfield (Southern Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 45 f., 1883, pp. 390f.), 
Salmon (/V7. 497f.), Chase (D&. iii, 814), Zahn (/W7. ii. 291), and 
Mayor (Jude and 2 Peter, pp. exxvii-cxxx). Farrar (Zxf.? iii. go1-423, 
Exp. viii. 58-69), who recognises a literary connexion, inclines to place the 
dependence on the side of Josephus. The occurrence in Josephus of several 
unusual words and phrases which are characteristic of 2 Peter would not of 
itself be decisive, as some also occur in Philo and elsewhere. Even the 
common use of midrashic traditions does not involve literary filiation. But 


* Of the brazen serpent’s effect on the beholders (rots @eacapuévars, cp. 
Ja 3¢). 
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a number of the coincidences of language and style occur not only in the 
compass 0} two short paragraphs of Josephus, but in a sequence and 
connection which is not dissimilar; and, even after allowance is made for 
the widespread use of rhetorical commonplaces, these coincidences can 
hardly be dismissed as fortuitous, Their weight tells in favour of the 
hypothesis that the author of 2 Peter was familiar with Josephus,—an 
inference which is the more plausible as in any case the epistle belongs to 
the second century. (ii.) One indication of the connection between Josephus 
and the Fourth gospel occurs in Jn 4 (cf. Krenkel, of. cit. 347f.). Josephus 
(Ant. ii, 11. 1, developing Ex 2!) describes Moses as arriving at a city, 
xadecOels éxl rivos ppéaros éx Tod Kérou Kal Tis Tadacrwplas hpéuer, peonuBplas 
otons, ob wéppw Tis wédews, uses in the immediate context the term Opéupara 
(Jn 4)*), and (Azz. ii. 15. 3) employs the phrase bad rijs ddouroplas xexomwpé- 
ver (cp. Jn 4° kexomiaxws éx Tis ddouropias). Cf., further, Jos. Anz. xii, 1-10 
and xiii. 3. 4 with Jn 47°. The curt tone of the discussion in 11* also answers 
to the tradition preserved by Josephus (2. /. ii. 8. 14), that ‘‘ the behaviour of 
the Sadducees to one another is rather rude, and their intercourse with their 
own party is as brusque as if they were talking to strangers” ; and in Antzg. 
ix. 14. 3 (cf. Jn 4'7), Josephus not only explains that each of the five nations 
of 2 K 173 who settled in Samaria brought a god of its own (xaorot xar’ 
EGvos tSiov Gedy els Thv Dapdpeay xoulcayres, wévre 8 Foav xrd.), but that they 
denied the right of a Jew to expect any favour at their hands(=Jn 4°). The 
words of 4” also recall Am. xii. 1. 1 (the Jerusalemites rd wap’ adrois lepdv 
Gytov evar NeyorTww Tay @ Dayaperrady els 7d T'apifely dpos xeXevovrwv) 
and xiii, 3. 4 (the quarrel of the Alexandrian Jews with the Samaritans of rd 
év Tapitelv bpet rpooextvour lepdv olxodounOev xtd.). The coincidence between 
107-3 and Jos. B. /. i. 21. 10, where the street of Antioch in Syria is 
described as equipped mpis ras rp verGv dropuyds icoujxer grog, is of no 
importance, though Kreyenbiihl (ii. 498 f.) makes use of it as a local touch to 
prove his theory that the gospel was composed by Menander of Antioch ; 
the same may be said, ¢g., of 19%= Ant. iii. 7. 4 (the high priest’s robe 
ovx ék duoty mepirpnpdtov - pdpoos 5 &y eripynxes tpacpévoy xri.). 
(iii.) It is in relation to the Lucan writings, however, that the problem 
has been most keenly agitated (first by J. B. Ott, Specclegium seu 
excerpta ex Flavio Josepho ad NT. illustrationem, 1741, and J. T. Krebbs, 
Observationes in NT. é€ Flavio Josepho, 1755). Apart from resemblances in 
vocabulary and style, which are not of primary significance, one or two 
of the statements common to both are worth noticing. Luke, e¢.g. dates 
the opening of John’s mission (3'*) in a.p. 28 or 29 by Avoavlov rijs 
"ABAnvijs rerpaapxotvres ; but as Lysanias had been executed in 36 B.c., the 
alternatives are to postulate the existence of some younger Lysanias (so, ¢.., 
Schiirer, A/P. i. 2. 335 f., after Wieseler’s Seztrage zur Wurdigung d. 
Evangelien, 1869, 194f., and S. Davidson, V7. i. 214f.), or to assume a 
chronological inaccuracy on the part of Luke. In the latter case, the error 
may be explained from the fact that the territory of Lysanias retained his 
name even after his death (so, ¢.g., Wellhausen) ; or from Josephus, who in 
Ant, xx. 7, 138, relates that in A.D. 53, Agrippa 11. acquired among other 
territories (including Trachonitis) Abila, Avcaviov 8 atry éyeyévec rerpapxta. 
As in A.D. 37 it had been given to Agrippa I. (mt. xviii, 6. 10), the theery 
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is that Luke (whose language resembles 4v/. xviit. 4. 6) inferred from 
Josephus that it was the tetrarchy of Lysanias when John the Haptist came 
forward. Otherwise (but cp. Cronin, 77'S. xviii. 147 f.), it is difficult to account 
for the mention of Lysanias and Abilene in this connexion, The passage in 
Josephus, on the other hand, explains its collocation with Trachonitis and 
the anachronism about Lysanias. So Keim, ii. 384f., Krenkel (Josephus u. 
Lucas, 1894, 95-98), Schmiedel (Z&z. 2840-2844), Burkitt (Gospel Hestory 
and its Transmission, pp. 109f.), and Holtzmann (AC. i. p. 325: “der 
3. Evglst sich einigermaassen im Josephus umgesehen habe, ohne aber im 
Stande gewesen zu sein, aus den zahllosen Notizen der weitlaufigen Schriften 
desselben ein klares Bild von der politischen Lage Paldstinas zur Zeit Jesu 
zu gewinnen”). There may have been another Lysanias, but his existence is 
at best conjectural, and Josephus certainly knew nothing of him. In Ac 5° 
again, Luke makes Gamaliel (by 34 A.D.) declare: 7 days gone by (wrpd 
Totruy Toy jpepav) dvésry Oevdds yéywr elval twa éaurévy bs avnpébn 
kal wdvres 8001 érelOovro aire StehvOnoay pera Todrov dvéoryn Lovdas 6 
TadtAaios év rais huepas rhs droypadas Kal dwéoryocev Aady Orlow abrov, 
The parallel passages in Josephus (dé. xx. 5. 1: When Fadus was procurator 


(43-47 A.D. ], a charlatan named Qevdds relfec rdv Theta ror ExAov Tpopyrns 
yap Zeyer elvar. Fadus, however, dispatched a squadron of cavalry #res 
moAXous dvethey ; and Ant. xx. 5. 2, mpos Tovras dé xail ol waides 


"Tovdd rod Tadttalov dvjxdncar rod trav adv ard ‘Pwpyalwy drocricarros 
Kupivlov ris lovdalas riyunrevovros) leave little reasonable doubt that both 
stories relate to the same Theudas, and, unless recourse is had to the des- 
perate expedient of conjecturing that the name in Josephus (Blass) or in 
Acts (B. Weiss) is a later interpolation, it is highly probable that Luke’s 
acquaintance with the passage in Josephus led him to mention Theudas and 
Judas loosely in an order which is not only inverted but out of keeping with 
the situation, since the revolt of Theudas did not take place till about at least 
ten years after Gamaliel is supposed to have spoken. The order in Josephus 
is natural ; Luke’s is an inaccurate reflection of it,* as even the phraseology 
suggests, for the coincidences are too remarkable to be accidental in this case. 
‘*Non facile adducimur ut casui tribuamus Theudz Judzeque apud utrumque 
scriptorem junctam commemorationem” (Blass). Why Luke remembered the 
order and some of the phrases and yet attributed to Judas the fate of his sons, 
we can no longer explain ; but this difficulty does not invalidate the hypothesis. 
A third Lucan instance has been found in Ac 11% = Ant. xx. 5. 2. 


JosErHus, LUKE. 


ért rovrots 6¢ kal roy wéyar Aeudp Ka- “AyaBos dojuaver . Atwdy weydrny 
ra, rip Tovdalay cuvvéBy yevécOar, kad’ | wérrecy EoecOae ef SAnv Thy oixov- 
dv kal % Bacltwoa ‘Edévn moddGy | pévgv, Hris &yévero éri Kvavilov ror 
xpnudray oyycapévyn otrov ard rob’ At- | 6é pabyr&v xadas edropetro Tis KTA. 
yorrou diéveye Tots dmopounévats, 


*So Krenkel (of. cz’. pp. 162-174), Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 98, 211, etc.), 
Schmiedel (2&2. 5049-5056), and Lake, besides Wendt, Holtzmann, and 
Hollmann on Acts (cp. Sonntag, SX., 1837, 622-652). 
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The verbal resemblances here, however, are not significant. Descriptions of 
famine relief, as of revolt, must employ similar language. But if the former 
case of dependence be granted, there isa likelihood that Luke also preserves in 
this story another reminiscence of his younger contemporary. Other parallels 
occur, ¢.g., in the account of the disappearance of Moses in a cloud (Avz, iv. 
8. 38) =Ac 156, the prologue Lk 1*-4= Apion, i. 10, Lk 2“ = Vita 2, Lk 19% 
=B. J. vii. 5 (Titus bemoaning the fate of Jerusalem), Ac 168-!= Azz, xi. 8 
(Alexander’s vision), Ac 20%-= 2. J, ii. 16 (Agrippa’s speech to the Jews). 
The whole question is argued, in favour of Luke’s dependence, by Keim 
(Aus dem Urchristentum, 1878, i. 1-21), Krenkel, Holtzmann (ZW7., 1873, 
8sf., 1877, 535f., 1880, 121f.), Jiingst (Quellen d. Apgeschichte, 201f.), 
Schmiedel (as above), Clemen (SK., 1895, 335f., also Die Apostelgeschichte, 
1905, pp. 1§-21), and Burkitt; see, further, Cassel in Fortnightly Review 
(1877), 485-509, and SX, 605f. The opposite position is held by Schiirer 
(ZWT., 1876, 574f.), Gloel (Die jiingste Krittk d. Galaterbricfes, 64f.), 
Belser (7(., 1895, 634 f., 1896, 1-78), Blass (SA., 1896, 459 f.), Ramsay (Vas 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898, pp. 252f.), J. A. Cross (#7. xi. 538- 
540), Zahn (27. § 61), Jacquier (77. iii. 101-108), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 
263f.). The last-named inclines to admit the case for a knowledge of the 
Jewish War (273-274). (f) That a pre-Christian Apocalypse of Elijah 
(cp. Schiirer’s G/V.? iii. 267 f. ; Harnack, ACL. i. 853 f. ; Ropes, Sprviche Jesu 
pp. 19f.) was quoted in 1 Co 2° and Eph 51‘, has been known since Origen’s 
(in Matth, 27°, ‘In nullo regulari libro hoc positum inuenitur, nisi in Secretis 
Eliz prophet ”’) allusion to the former passage (cp. Jerome on Is 64* and 
Epp. §7%) and the remark of Epiphanius (Aaer. 42, p. 478), wé0ev rp drocréAy 
ro" 30d Kal A€yee* GANG awd THs wadatds SfArov dcadjxns ; roiro be éupéperae 
wap ro HXlq) on the latter, for in 1 Co 2° Paul is not loosely citing Is 644 
(65}%) (cf. Vollmer’s Alitest. Citate bed Paulus, 44-48, and NTA. 42-44), and it 
is impossible (cf. ACZ. ii. 1. 571-572) to suppose with Zahn (G4. ii. 801 f.) 
that the patristic references are to a second century writing which was 
fabricated in order to clear up the ambiguous Pauline quotations. It is this 
apocalypse, and not 1 Co 2°, which is further quoted in 4se. /sa. 1154, Clem. 
Rom. 348 and Clem. Alex. Protrept. x. 94. A fresh fragment has been 
discovered recently by de Bruyne (Revue Bénddictine, 1908, pp. 149f.) 
embedded in an apocryphal epistle of Titus (eighth cent. MS). The 
fragment begins as follows: ‘‘ Denique testatur propheta Helias uidisse. 
Ostendit, inquit, mihi angelus domini conuallem altam quz uocatur gehenna, 
ardensque sulphore et bitumine ; et in illo loco sunt multe animz peccatorum 
et taliter ibi cruciantur diuersis tormentis” (whereupon follows a Dantesque 
description of the future punishments assigned to various classes of sinners, 
on the general lines of the Apocalypse of Peter). It is impossible to 
determine whether Paul (in 1 Co 2°) regarded this apocalypse as padi, or 
simply quoted its language as that of a current religious writing, or cited it as 
canonical by an error of memory. The occurrence of a cognate citation in 
the Latin (and Slavonic) versions of Asc. fsa, 11% explains Jerome’s 
statement that the * testimonium” of 1 Co 2° was contained in the Ascenszo 
Jsaie as well as in the Afocalypsis Elie. (g) Eph 514 has been variously 
teferted to an apocryphon of Jeremiah (Euthalius), to an apocryphal book 
cited inadvertently as ypady (Meyer), to a paraphrase of Is Gol 1°20, of to a 
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Christian hymn. The last hypothesis (suggested by Theodoret, and advocated, 
¢.v., by Bleek and Storr) is plausible, on the score of the rhythmical struc- 
ture of the lines. But 6 Xpeords (=the messiah) would not be improbable 
in a Jewish writing, and, even if it were, it might be conjectured that the 
writer of Ephesians substituted it for the 6 6eé6s of the original (Harnack). 
(A) Hermas (/7s. ii. 3. 4) quotes the book of Eldad and Modad (éyyvls Kupios 
trois émorpepoudvors, ws yéyparrar év THe 'EASGS cal Mwddr, rots rpopyTev- 
gaow év TH éphuw Te dag), and the mpopyrixds Adyos cited in 2 Clem. 117% 
(Clem. Rom. 23%) is probably from the same source (so, ¢.g., Lightfoot, Spitta, 
Holtzmann), perhaps also the ypa¢% reproduced in Jas 456. To these have 
been added, though on precarious grounds, the citations in Clem. Rom. 467 
(yéyparrae yap xo\MGaOe ois dylois, Ste ol KokAwuevor adrots dytacGjoovrat) 
and 178 (cal wdAdcw [Moses] Aéyer, "Evyo 5€ elut druls awd KvOpas, cp. Jas 4"), 
the latter of which Hilgenfeld prefers to assign to the lost conclusion of the 
Assumptio Mosis. It was a book of 400 orlxo, which Nicephorus ranked 
with Enoch, etc., among the dwéxpuda of the OT. According to rabbinic 
tradition (reproduced in the Palestinian,Targums), Eldad and Modad 
(Nu 1174’) were humble men who received a greater measure of grace 
directly from God than the seventy elders; their prophetic gift was more 
lasting and far-reaching (it foresaw the attack of Gog and Magog), and, 
unlike the seventy, they reached the promised land. If this tradition repre- 
sents the spirit of the midrashic prophecy in question, the contents of the 
latter may be taken to tally with the above citations in the early Christian 
literature, as Spitta argues (Ure. ii. 121-123 ; see, further, Weinel, AVA. i. 
208 f., 229, and M. R. James, 7S. ti. 3. 174 f.). (2) The earliest quotation 
from Tobit is in 2 Clem. 16% where 125° is reproduced, though even closer 
citations occur in Polykarp, ead Phz/, 107 (=To 4! 12%) and Did 1? =To 
4). Origen and Clement of Alexandria quote it as ypag#. Its presence in 
the Greek Bible helped to popularise it, together with other writings of this 
class, such as Judith (first referred to in early Christian literature by Clem. 
Rom. 55), among the early Christians, though the Palestinian Jews appear to 
have excluded it from their Canon in the second century (Origen, ad Afric. 

: ‘E8pato. 7G TwBig od ypdvras obdé rH IovdiO* obdé yap éxovow ata év 
dmoxpipos éBpatori) Jd 84=1 Co 2 (R. Harris, EY xxvii. 13-15)? 
(7) 2 Maccabees was evidently in the library of the author of Hebrews, 
as is plain from a passage like He 11; cp. eg, 4=2 Mac 8%, 
3 (Gddow 6€ eruuravlcOnoay KrdrA.)=6" 8 (él 7d TUuravov) and 6% 7% 14, 
a7, B57 6 10%, also r1o!=2 Mac 6%, 127-2 Mac 6%, 135= 
2 Mac 10" etc, It was also known to Hermas (és. i. 3. 4, Aland. xii, 4. 2). 
(4) The Assumptio Alosts has not only preserved the legend mentioned in 
Jude °, but supplied some of the phrases in v.!® of that epistle (cp. 5° 
erunt illis temporibus mirantes person, 77 quzerulosi, 79 et manus eorum 
et mentes immunda tractantes et os eorum loquetur ingentia); for other 
coincidences, cp. e.g. 17=2 Co 114 (A. L. Davies, DAC. i. 106-107), 
(7) Uncertainty attaches to the date and origin of the Aca@jnn "148. 
The probabilities, however, favour a pre-Christian period for its com- 
position (so, ¢.., Kohler in Semitic Studies in honour of Kohut, 1897, 
264-338, and Spitta, Ure. iii. 2. 141-206), with echoes in the epistle of 
James, e.g. 1% Test. Job 4, 1%" =Test. Job 32-33, 41, P7=Test. Job 33, 
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h b6fa abrod dv rg ala dorw Too dwapadddxrov), 5°=Test. Job 43, 54= 
Test. Job 12 (épydrns ef &vOpwros mpocdoxdv cal dvapéver cov ray ptoddy" 
dvd-yxny éxets AaBeiv' Kal odk édv pecOdy pucOwrod dmropetva), 541=Test. Job 
1 and 26 (also 4), and 5=Test. Job 16, 14 (kai @paddor adrais xrd.). The 
evidence for the use of this midrash elsewhere in the NT is slight. The most 
striking coincidences perhaps are Lk 27= Test. Job 40, Apoc 2° (ylvov mirrds 
dxpt Oavdrov, cal ddow oo: rov orépavov ris fwijs)=Test. Job 4-5 (where, to 
the angel’s promise of a ¢répavos for his endurance, Job replies : dype Oavdrou 
bropelvw Kal ob ph dvarodlaw), Apoc 72°°=Test. Job 5 (Job sealed by the angel 
before the devil attacks him), the occurrence of dxwAdrws as final (Ac 2851= 
Test. Job 45), of rd 8407 Tod xuptov in Test. Job 37, and of 7a éroupda in Test. 
Job 36, 38 (=Eph 1% etc.), Test. Job 27 (Satan says, éyw dé efui mveDpa)= 
Eph 6, Test. Job 48 (cal dv&aBev &drnv xapdlav, wnxéri rd Tis ys ppoveiv) = 
Col 33, Test. Job 37 (where Job confesses his hope is not in riches but 
émitg beg 7g (Gvrt)=1 Ti 6"; the analogy between the synoptic temptation- 
narratives (and the visit of the magi) and the older midrash is naturally close 
at several points, and there are occasional verbal identities which are more 
than fortuitous (e.g. Jn 3!2=Test. Job 38, Jn 13%=Test. Job 7, 8 roueis 
molycov, cp. context). (#) The post-exilic book from which the quotation in 
Lk 1149-5) (kal 4 Lodla ro Seow elrev xri.) is taken (cp. 7°, Sap 77 etc.) 
has not survived. That the words are originally a citation, and not meant 
(so recently Grill, Untersuchungen uber d. Entstehung d. vierten Evangeliums, 
179 f.) to represent Jesus speaking of himself as the Wisdom of God, is fairly 
plain from v.5!> where val, Aéyw tiv, éexfnrnOjoerat xd. take up the foregoing 
éx{nrny. Luke, in putting the words into the mouth of Jesus, has altered the 
original copods xal ypapparets (Mt 23°4) into dwrocrdAous, but the background 
of a Wisdom-cycle (Bacon, DCG. ii. 827 f.) is still visible, and the quotation 
probably came from some Jewish writing of the Wisdom-group which is no 
longer extant (so, ¢.g. Ewald, Bleek, Paulus, Weizsicker, Pfleiderer, Scholten, 
J. Weiss). (x) The ypagy quoted in Jn 7°°(6 micredwr els éud, kadus elev 7 
ypaph, worapol éx THs Kodlas adrod petoovoww voaros fHvros) cannot be explained 
satisfactorily from any of the OT parallels or rabbinic traditions, and probably 
was derived from an apocryphal source no longer extant (so, ¢.g., Whiston, 
Semler, Weizsicker, Ewald). A. J. Edmunds (Buddhist Texts quoted as 
Scripture by the Gospel of John, 1906, pp. 9 f.) finds the original in the 
Buddhist Patisambhida, i. 53 (‘‘ What is the Tathagato’s knowledge of the 
twin miracle? In this case, the Tathigato works a twin miracle unrivalled 
by disciples; from his upper body proceeds a flame of fire, and from his 
lower body proceeds a torrent of water”), but the citation is drawn in all 
likelihood from the same Wisdom-literature as that employed in Lk 114! 
(cp. Bacon, DCG. ii. 829). (e) The origin of the allusion in Mt 2% (8rws 
wAnpwby Td pybev did rdv rpopytrav bre Nafwpatos xdyOjoerat) has not yet 
been identified in any pre-Christian writing, canonical or uncanonical 
(Resch). The use of the plural (zpogyrdv) might suggest * a loose summary 
of OT prophecies (so, recently, Clemen, Urc. 306f., and Box, Virgin 
Birth, p. 23), though the use of dr: in 26°4 is hardly a parallel. In this 








* So Jerome (ostendit se non uerba de scripturis sumpsisse sed sensum) as 
at 264, But see below, p. 258. 
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case Natwpatos is substituted for Nagapyyds by a kind of pious paronomasia 
in order to suggest the messianic term (7¥} "s3) of Is 11’, and the parono- 
masia was probably mediated hy the Aramaic (x33) branch ” or shoot ” (cp 

FFG. ii. 309 f., Box, DCG. ii. 235-236, and Jeremias, Badbylonisches im NT, 
1905, pp. 46-47). The alternative is to refer the citation to the prophecy of 
Samson’s birth in Jg 13° (Naslp [pyacudvoy Nasipator, A] Oeod gorae rd 
maddpwv xrd., cp. Mt 17). (A) Halévy, arguing (in RS., 1902, pp. 13-60) 
that the correct place of the Temptation is after Mk 8% (= Mt 16%), finds that 
many of the traits in the synoptic narrative are modelled upon the midrash of 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah ; but the proofs are not convincing. Even though 
Tyre and Sidon in that midrash are the refuge of prophets (pp. 44 f.), this would 
not prove that Mk 7*f was filiated to it. (g) The Ahikar-cycle of stories and 
traditions,* however, has left traces in the NT,t eg. in the parable of the 
fruitless fig-tree (Lk 138), which contains echoes of the passage in Ahikar : 
“© My son, said Ahikar, be not like the tree which grew near the water and bore 
no fruits, and when its owner would have cut it down, said, Plant me in another 
spot, and then, if I bear no fruit, cut medown. But the owner said, Thou art 
close to the water and yet bearest no fruit ; how then wilt thou bear if thou 
art set elsewhere?” Similarly the parable of the wicked servant (Mt 24*°*1) 
is modelled in part on the legend of the wicked Nadan, who, after gathering 
his disreputable associates, begins to eat and drink with them, and to maltreat 
the men and maidservants, till suddenly his uncle Ahikar reappears—where- 
upon Nadan, detected and rebuked, ‘swelled up immediately and became 
like a blown-out bladder. And his limbs swelled, and his legs and his feet 
and his side, and he was torn, and his belly burst asunder, and his entrails 
were scattered, and he perished and died. And his latter end was destruction, 
and he went to hell.” The very punishment of flogging (Lk 12*) is the 
same, for Nadan is bound and then given a thousand lashes on the shoulder 
and a thousand more on the loins; but the parable (like some later versions of 
the tradition) modifies the legend by substituting d:xerouety for the con- 
ventional, ghastly ending. ‘‘As the story was clearly popular, and is also 
pre-Christian, it would be no very strange thing if the Parable had borrowed a 
trait or two from it” (M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, ii., 1897, p. 1583 J. 
Rendel Harris in The Story of Ahtkar, pp. \xiif.). Such data tend to show 
that some of the sayings and stories in the evangelic tradition were not 
simply etiological in origin or based on OT prophecy, but derived part of 
their matter as well as of their form occasionally from earlier folk-lore no 
less than from midrashic models, outside the letter of the OT. Behind the 


* On their early origin, prior to Tobit, cp. R. Smend’s Alter u, Herkunft 
des Achikar- Romans (in Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alt. Wiss. xiii. 1908). 

+ Cp. Halevy in &S. (1900) pp. 61f., (1901) pp. 255f. His arguments in 
favour of parallel reasoning in the case of Jesus and his adversaries and 
Ahikar and his enemies are not cogent, but the Ahikar-tale may certainly be 
allowed to form ‘fone of those interesting Jewish products of the Greek 
period which facilitated the transformation of the Hebrew Haggada in both 
of its main growths, rabbinic and Christian.” 

t Or, as To 14! (2) has it, ‘‘went down to darkness” (cp. Mt 
22'5 25%), 
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early Christian accounts of the death of Judas,* who was, like Nadan, char- 
acterised by black ingratitude and treachery (cp. Jn 1318), the Ahikar-tradition 
may be also conjectured to stand, especially when the manner of Nadan’s 
death (see p. 34) is compared with Ac 18 and with the tale of Papias about 
Judas’s body swelling up. ‘*‘ We need not be surprised if Ahikar should 
furnish the key to the genesis of the Judas legends ” (Harris, of. ezt. p. Ixvii),t 
particularly if, asin the Armenian, mpyo@els be substituted for the awkward 
mpnvis yevduevos in Ac 8. Folk-lore of this kind, however, is not the only 
clue to the Judas stories. Thus, after describing a scoffer at the Hebrew 
scriptures, Philo adds that he presently committed suicide (de mut. nomin, 8, 
én’ dyydvyv nkev, wv’ 6 wapds kal Svoxdbapros unde xadapp Gavdry redeuTion) 
by hanging, a death appropriate to a polluted person. (7) One or two minor 
and casual citations from ancient literature may be noted in conclusion.t The 
Aéyos quoted in Jn 437 (dAXos early 6 oreipwy Kai Gddos 6 Oeplfwv) is a loose 
allusion to the common proverb, which occurs also in Pseudo-Diogenes, ii. 62 
(cp. Wendland in Neue Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alt., 1902, p.6n.). The raporula 
(p. 360) cited in 2 P 2” is from the Ahikar-cycle (cp. Halévy in RS., 1900, 
p- 66) or from Herakleitus (cp. Wendland, SBBA., 1898, 788-796); the 
sow-proverb is quoted also by Clem. Alex. Protrepft. x. 92. 4, etc., who is 
closer to the original form (Yes #dovra: BopBdpw uaGddov } xaGapy dart). The 
sarcastic description (p. 401) of the Cretans in Tit 1)? (Kpijres del petorat, 
xaxd Onpia, yaorépes dpyal) is a hexameter apparently drawn from the wept 
xpnouay of the local philosopher, Epimenides (cp. Diels in S&BA., 1891, 
387-403, and J. R. Harrisin Zxf.7 ii. 305-317, Axp.8 iv. 348 f.), who attacked 
the Cretan claim that Zeus lay buried in Crete. The famous apologue of 
Men. Agrippa was probably in Paul’s mind when he wrote 1 Co 2!**?7, and 
the iambic trimeter in 1 Co 153% (p@elpovatv 4On xpjoO” dptdlat xaxal) originally 
lay either in Euripides or Menander ; but the hexameter in Ja 1!" (aca Séots 
ayath xai wav Sépnua rédecov), where dya0y and ré\eov are unconvincingly 
taken by Fischer (Phelologus, 1891, 377~379) as predicates (se. éorly), is of 
unknown origin. On the other hand, the line of poetry put into Paul’s mouth 
at Athens, in Ac 1778 (d&s xal reves TQ Kal? buds roenTar elpjxaciw’ Tod yap Kal 
yévos éouév), is from his fellow-countryman Aratus (cp. Hoole, 7he Classical 
Element in the NT, pp. 82-84), if not from the hymn of Cleanthes or from 
Epimenides (Lawlor, in /rish Church Quarterly, 1916, 180 f.), 


* The connection of the Judas stories with the Ahikar-tradition is decidedly 
closer than the filiation which Halévy prefers (RS., 1902, 46f.) to find 
between them and the machinations of Bechira, the Samaritan accuser of 
Isaiah in the midrash. His explanation of "Iexapiwrys as a corruption of 
Ltxapidrys (a native of the Samaritan Sichor) is highly precarious. 

+ Cp., further, 477., 1900, 490-513, for proof that Mt 27%© and Ac 116% 
rest on the Ahikar-legend (#47. 2627). The historicity of both stories is 
upheld by Schlatter in his Zur Topographie und Geschichte Palastinas (1893), 
217f. Cp. J. H. Bernard (Studta Sacra, 1917, pp. 248-259). 

+ Further materials for the influence of Jewish apocalypses on the NT and 
on early Christian literature in general are collected by Prof. R. H. Charles 
in his editions of The Apocalypse of Baruch (1896), The Assumption of Moses 
(1897), The Ascenston of Isaiah (1900), The Book of Jubzlees (1902), and the 
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IV. 


STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION OF NT. 


“Time’s glory,” according to the Shakespearean line, “is to 
blot old books and alter their contents.” This is not a glory 
in which the literary critic can be expected to rejoice. It has 
imposed on him the task of reconstructing the original form of 
several ancient documents, and of allowing for processes of 
interpolation, displacement, and compilation.* 

(i.) Interpolation { means the addition of passages to an 
original composition, or the incorporation of later verses, 
sections, and even words, in a writing which has come down 
from some earlier period, either (a) at the hands of the author 
himself, or (4) by subsequent editors of the volume, after the 
writer’s death, or (c) by scribes (or editors) of the text. Like 
other fragments of ancient literature,{ the early Christian records 
were liable to such handling, though the dimensions of this form 
of textual corruption were restricted by the ecclesiastical scrutiny 
which before long came to be exercised over documents of 
the apostolic faith within the archives of the church. 


(a) Instances of editorial addition, by the author himself, are to be found, 
¢.g., if tradition be reliable, in the Perse of Aeschylus, in Herodotus, and in 
the Georgics—Vergil having cut out the original ending of the fourth Georgic 
and inserted another, after the death of Gallus. Juvenal revised and rewrote 
some of his Satires, while Martial appears to have reissued the tenth book 
of his epigrams, altered and adapted to the requirements of the reign of 


Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908); on the NT quotations from the 
last-named book, see his articles in W/., 1905, 558-573, Hxp.7 vii. 111 f., and 
JTS. xv. 5971. (for Ac 16%4=Test. Jos. viii, and Lk 23#!=Secrets of 
Enoch Ixvii.—Ixviii. ). 

*Cp. HNT 608 f. 

+ Hermann, the famous Homeric critic, used the term to denote not 
only the insertion of verses, but, in accordance with strict etymology, the 
refurbishing of an older writing (cp. the pref. to his edition of the Homeric 
hymns, p. viii). 

t In his chapter on “Interpolation in Thucydides” (The Fourth Book 
of Thucydides, 1889, pp. xxxi f.), Dr. W. G. Rutherford, after discussing 
the question of these glosses and scholia, or interpolated adscripts, declares 
that ‘‘nothing could have prevented the importation into the text of any 
author of a great deal of what was properly comment.” The general theory 
and practice is well put by A. Gercke in Neue Jahro. fiir das klass. Altertum 
(1901), pp. 3 f 
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Trajan. Several passages in the De Rerum Natura (e.g. i. 165~183; are 
also to be explained most naturally as additions made by Lucretius himself 
to the original draft, and in the case of the Third gospel or its sequel it 
is not unlikely that Luke may have re-edited (dvacxevac0év, Siackevacbér) his 
work. (4) Editorial additions are much more numerous, as, ¢.g., in the well- 
known instances of Jer 17'-*? (a later insertion), 319 33!7-26 (om. LXX), 
Is 667!-*4 etc., and in the Catalogue of the ships (Hom. //ad, 24-87), The 
last-named fragment must be pronounced not simply an originally inde- 
pendent document from the Hesiodic school in Boeotia, but itself interpolated. 
The Homeric diarxevacral are supposed to have worked thus on the //ad 
and Odyssey with the view of smoothing out and harmonising it (cp. the 
list of passages in Jebb’s Homer, p. 163); the famous passage in the Antigone 
(904-920) is almost certainly to be regarded as an interpolation, perhaps by 
the son of Sophocles, in the original; and stage interpolations, as might be 
expected, were especially frequent in the text of the Athenian dramatists. 
Later works even in literature and philosophy were not exempt from the 
intrusion of such alien matter, which, it is hard, in some cases (¢g. in 
Lucretius, iti. 806-818 and i. 44-49), to attribute certainly to (4) or (c), 
though internal evidence suggests that passages like //dad 2180-188, 2975-88 
and Herod. 612!-!%4 were added by a later hand. The corresponding source 
of interpolation in early Christian literature was the liturgical use of the 
documents in the worship of the churches (cp. Apocalypse); the Fourth 
gospel, among the NT writings, offers the clearest case of a document 
which has been edited by some later reviser, but Romans and 2 Corinthians 
present substantially the same phenomenon, though their canonical form was 
due in all-probability to the interests of the Pauline Canon itself. Mark’s 
gospel is supposed by some critics to have been written before A.D. 70, but to 
have received (from the author ?) one or two touches after that date. A modern 
instance of this procedure is furnished by Worthanger Abbey, which was first 
composed by Jane Austen in 1798. In the fifth chapter, however, we have 
an illusion to Miss Edgeworth’s Be/inda—a novel which did not appear until 
1801. This proves that Miss Austen’s work lies before us in a revised form ; 
the first draft was gone over by the authoress before its final publication some 
years later. The third class of interpolations (¢) cannot be strictly differentiated 
from (4), but it also is amply verified in ancient literature by the evident freedom 
exercised by copyists and editors of a text.* Glosses, such as Herod. 154 
207.145 432, would creep in from the margin, or be incorporated (e.g. Jer 
2513>. 26h, Ts 50!-!1) in order to straighten out a passage or bring it up to 
date. The possibility of such treatment is familiar to all students of the 
ancient texts; and such phenomena as the LXX rearrangement of Proverbs, 
or the Noachian interpolations in the Book of Enoch, indicate the frequency 
of the practice in the circles among which primitive Christianity arose. 
The evidence for (2) and (4) is either drawn from tradition or from internal 
evidence, but (¢) offers a class of instances which naturally are more obvious, 
where the discrepancies of MSS at once reveal sutures of the text. Even 


* Cp. S. Reinach’s Manuel de Philologie Classique® (1904), i. pp. 43; 
50f. The extant letters of Epicurus have been swollen by the intrusion of 
marginal glosses, which are part of the text as given by Diogenes Laertius. 
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where the extant text does not suggest any break, the possibility of inter. 
oolations cannot be denied outright; the distance between the oldest MSS, 
or even the oldest versions, and the date of composition, leaves ample room 
for changes to have taken place in the interval between the autograph and 
the earliest known text.* Thus sheer internal evidence comes into play as a 
valid factor in the critical analysis. 

The extent of interpolations varied from a word or two toa paragraph, 
and the motives for it varied equally from sinister to naive. During the second 
century the less reputable reasons for interpolation sprang from the growing 
prestige of the Christian scriptures, which were being appealed to in con- 
troversies. Heretical remodelling was rife, and the practice of alteration 
and omission was not entirely confined to one side. Origen charged the 
Valentinians with it; Eusebius blamed Tatian; Celsus retorted upon the 
Christians the charge of having interpolated in their own interests the 
Sibylline oracles ; while Dionysius of Corinth, ¢. 170 A.D., was disgusted to 
find that his own epistles were being tampered with. The early Christians 
themselves seem to have had no hesitation in treating the LXX text witha 
certain freedom, inserting here and there phrases to fill out the messianic 
predictions of Jesus. 

So far as the gospels were concerned, the most natural motives for 
interpolation were the harmonising bias t and the disinclination of copyists— 
whose powers, it must be remembered, amounted occasionally to almost 
editorial functions—to allow useful material, floated within reach by the oral 
tradition, to pass away. Expansion was more natural than abbreviation, 
though omissions were not uncommon, in cases where utterances seemed 
either contradictory or unedifying in some special degree.t The liberties 
occasionally taken with the text of the gospels are shown, ¢2., by the 
revision of Luke contained in Codex Bezz, the work of Marcion, the use 
made of Mk by Mt and Lk, and numerous scribal or editorial touches in the 
MSS (contrast D and the other uncials) and versions. ‘‘ There are 
abundant traces in the MSS and other authorities for the text of the gospels, 
that they were copied at first with great freedom. Possessors of copies did 
not hesitate to add little items of tradition, often oral, in some cases perhaps’ 
written, which reached them. Much of this may be due to the fact that 
these early copies were probably to a large extent the works, not of pro- 
fessional copyists but of private individuals, whose interest was strong in the 
subject-matter of what they wrote, and who were glad to record any stray 
sayings or act of Christ which came in their way, even though it was not 
found in the copy before them” (Sanday, /rspzration®, 1894, 294, 297). 


* The pseudo-Adamantian Dialogue was interpolated within twenty or 
thirty years after it was composed. For Galen, see Rutherford’s 4 Chapter 
tn the History of Annotation (1905), p. 57. 

+ This was not confined to the gospels. One of the classical instances is 
the conformation of Verg. Ze?. 587 in the majority of MSS to Georg. 154, 

te.g. the omission of 2 K 1846 (Hezekiah’s submission) in Is 36-39, the 
omission by the LXX of the headings prefixed to various collections in 
Proverbs in order to bring the whole under the egis of Solomon, and the 
Uomeric omissions of Aristarchus (Athen. v. 180-181 D). 
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(ii.) It is also a fair question whether a document may not 
contain genuine but misplaced passages. Any application of 
the hypothesis of a displacement in the text requires to be 
checked by a hesitation about attributing too exact and 
systematic a character to a volume, especially when no MS 
evidence is available. But in itself the hypothesis is legitimate. 
Whether due to carelessness in copying, or to the misplacement 
of leaves of papyri (cp. Blau’s Studien zur alt-Hebrdischen 
Buchwesen, 1902, pp. 23f.), or to some material mishandling 
of a codex,* inverted order is by no means an uncommon 
feature of ancient documents. One classical instance is furnished 
by the canonical order of the Politics; Aristotle’s original order 
was undoubtedly bks. i-iii., vii-—vili, vi-v. In the OT 
Jer 3518 97826 and roll6 are, even if genuine, misplaced; 
Zec 4°19 comes too late; Isa 41%? is conjectured, by an 
attractive argument of Marti, to have lain originally between 
40/9 and 40, and Hab 1511 may be supposed to have followed 
1? or 24 in the autograph. Similarly, in the pseudo-Philonic 
treatise de incorruptibilitate mundi, according to Bernays, the 
present confusion of the traditional text is best accounted for by 
the conjecture that some leaves have been misplaced. 


Carelessness on the part of copyists (cp. Gercke, pp. 81 f.) was a common 
source of disorder, ¢.g. Hor. App. i. 15° (cp, H. A. J. Munro’s Lucretius, 
i. 28f.). Verses were often misplaced, or even whole paragraphs. In 
several of the biblical instances (James, Fourth Gospel, Acts, Apocalypse, 
etc.), such displacements are due to the common practice of scribes or 
copyists who wrote in ‘‘ narrow columns, after the fashion of what was on the 
papyrus strips; two, three, or even four columns being on each page. Ifa 
scribe, through inadvertence or interruption, happened to omit a phrase, he 
would write it either on the margin or in the space between two of the 
columns, with a suitable mark in the text to indicate where it ought to be” 
(A. S. Lewis, #7. xii. 519). The next copyist, who incorporated his pre- 
decessor’s marginal note in the text, might easily misunderstand the reference 
marks, and thus insert the passage in the wrong column, 


* As in the case of Aristotle; cp. Tredelenburg, est. Beztrage zur 
Philos. iii. 413 f.; Ueberweg, Hzst. Phil. i. 147; Dr. H. Jackson’s edition 
of the Nikomachean Ethics, bk. v., where (pp. xiv f.) the dislocated canonical 
text is rearranged; and Susemihl and Hicks’ ed. of the Folzties (1894, pp. 
78 f.), where the possibility is admitted that the texual phenomena may be 
due to two parallel versions. Dislocation in an archetypal MS is traced by 
Prof. Richmond in the text of Propertius (Class¢cal Quarterly, April, 1918). 
The minor phenomenon of words displaced by a copyist (cp. W. Headlam, 
Class. Rev., 1902, 243-256) falls under textual criticism, 
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(iii.) Compilation, or the incorporation of earlier sources without acknow- 
ledgment, is too obvious, especially in the historical literature, to require any 
detailed notice (cp. HV7. 615-619). The literary historian usually worked 
over his sources. Hebrew chronographers were often content to transcribe, 
leaving the strata of their sources fairly obvious. Greek or Roman authors, 
however, felt too strongly the claims of form and literary finish to allow any 
mere transliteration of some earlier document to stand.* So far from being 
inconsistent with historical accuracy, this practice obtained among the most 
scrupulous writers. It was a canon and convention of the time, and the 
credit of Tacitus has not been impaired even for moderns by the discovery 
that the original speech of Claudius, de zure honorum Gallis dando, differs 
materially from the words put by the historian into the emperor’s lips. 
Thucydides, so far as we can check his methods, rewrote his sources in his 
ownstyle. His authorities were moulded by his own diction and conceptions, 
and writers of his school and spirit would have curtly dismissed as mere 
bropwhyara any collection of earlier sources or work in which previous 
materials had not been artistically recast.t The apocalypse of John, like 
most other apocalypses, is also an example of how older fragments were 
brought up to date and reset by a later writer ; the small apocalypse of the 
synoptic gospels is one of such fragments. 


(iv.) It is in the criticism of apocalyptic literature that the 
question of pseudonymity is also started (cp. HZ 619f.; 
G. H. Putnam, Authors and their Public in Ancient Times?, 
1894, pp. 67f., 202f.). The apocalypses of the later Judaism 
were pseudepigrapha almost invariably. Such writings, by a 
recognised literary custom, were issued under the name of some 
older prophet or hero, whose name lent sanction and authority 
to the contents of the prophecy. 


Throughout the Judaism of Alexandria,t subsequent to the Ptolemies, the 
practice developed in several directions. The older Jewish literature reveals 
the tendency to group literature round great names of the past, from Moses 
to David and Solomon; and, long before Daniel had started the line of 
pseudonymous apocalypses, the book of Deuteronomy showed that this literary 
device was quite compatible with religious and moral motives of the highest 
order. One development of the practice in Alexandrian Judaism, that of 
circulating works under the egis of some pagan authority, historical or 
mythological, was naturally foreign to the early Christian literature. The 
Sibyl, Hekatzeus, and Aristeas play a réle in pre-Christian Judaism to which 
there is nothing exactly corresponding in the primitive church. But when 





* Cp. Nipperdey’s Opuscula (1877), pp. 418 f. 

+ Cp. Lucian, de hist. conscrib. 16; Cic. ad Alt. ii, 1. If. 3 Dio Cassius 
spent twelve years in rewriting materials which it had taken him ten years 
to collect. 

tSusemihl, Geschichte d. Griech. Ltteratur in d. Alexandrinerceit, ii. 
5976, Gor 
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pseudonymity expanded to include epistles, as it did in Greek literature long 
before it did in Judaism, the way was prepared along which some early 
Christians * essayed to serve their age (Susemihl, ii. pp. 589f.). Like 
boulders on a mountain-slope, most of the great personalities came to be 
covered with the moss of a more or less extensive correspondence, and the 
rise of a literature which included the Solomonic correspondence, written by 
Eupolemus, or the so-called ‘‘ epistle of Jeremiah” (preserved at the close 
of the book of Baruch), indicates how congenial and innocent the practice 
was in pre-Christian Judaism. 

(a) The range of pseudonymous literature was wider, however, in Greece 
and Rome, and although ‘the entire classical period of Greek literature 
furnishes us with no authentic instance of a literary fraud,” + the centuries 
preceding and following the rise of Christianity were marked by a fairly 
extensive use of the pseudepigraphic method in philosophy, religion, and 
literature. The inducements to employ the names and characters of 
illustrious men varied in quality. One was the desire for pecuniary 
gain, which undoubtedly operated during the period in which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was forming his library (cf. Bentley’s Déssert. on Phalaris, pp. 
80f.); this cannot be traced within the early Christian literature. The 
higher motives for such compositions sprang from the innocent admiration 
and naive sympathy which prompted a disciple to reproduce in his own 
language the ideas, or what he conceived to be the ideas, of his master, and 
yet forbade him, out of modesty, to present these under his own name. 
Conscious of the master’s influence, disciples viewed their own writings as an 
extension of his spirit. In them, through their pages, he spoke, not they. 
Adrés éf¢a. What they wrote was not so much a private venture or in- 
dependent outburst of their own, as the propagation of his mind and spirit. 
Hence it became a point of unselfish piety to give up all claims to personal 
glory, and attribute their writings to the master himself. Such was the 
practice of the later Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, i. pp. 
311f.). This throws light upon the ethos of NT writings like Ephesians and 
the Pastorals. While 2 Peter represents inthe NT Canon a pseudonymous 
epistle, pure and simple, the pastoral epistles, on the other hand, were 
composed by a Paulinist who must have had access to certain notes or papers 
of the great apostle, which he incorporated in his own writings. A similar 
instance, in Greek literature, is furnished by the Fourth Philippic and the 
speech wept ouvrdgews, which, though appearing under the name of 
Demosthenes, were in all likelihood composed, not long after the orator’s 
death, by a writer who possessed some genuine notes of his predecessor 


“Cp. K. R. Késtlin (7heol. Jahrb., 1851, 149-221, ‘‘der pseud. Literatur 
der altesten Kirche, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bildung des Kanons”); 
Jordan, ACL. 139f.; and Wendland, HBNT. i. 2. pp. 375 f. 

f Gudeman, in Classical Studies in honour of H. Drisler (New York, 
1894), pp. 52-74. One rare instance of a malicious motive is pointed out in 
the case of Anaximenes of Lampsacus (Paus. vi. 18. 2f.), who imitated the 
style of Theopompus to the latter’s discredit. For the later Augustan epistolo- 
graphy, see Peter, of. cit. (below), pp. 171 f., and, later still, the ‘‘ pseudony- 
mous” principle of Salvian (ef, ix. 5 f.), 
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and used these as the basis or nucleus of these orations (cp. Blass, die 
Attische Beredsamkett, iii.’ pp. 382 f.). 

(6) Another tendency which fostered pseudonymous epistles was the 
recognised device, employed by ancient historians, of composing epistles in 
order to lend vividness and point to their narratives. Though some of these 
epistles may be genuine,* as in the case of one or two of Sallust’s in the 
Catiline, the large majority, however true to the general spirit of the 
situation and the supposed writer, were undoubtedly due to the creative 
imagination of the author himself (cp. Westermann, de L pistol. Script. Graecis, 
i. pp. 4f.). Of the two examples in Luke’s second volume (Ac 152" 2376-8), 
the former suggests some historical nucleus, the latter is more independent. 
To this feature may be added that of composing the dedication or preface in 
the form of an epistle, as is often the case in modern books, although the 
extension of the practice to historical works is confined to writers like Aulus 
Hirtius and Velleius for the most part, among Roman authors of the classical 
period, and to Josephus among Jewish. 

(c) It is further obvious that from the historian composing not only a 
letter but a speech in the name of some historical figure, it was only a short 
step to the composition of a pseudonymous epistle, in all good faith, which 
was designed to edify and instruct. The practice of composing speeches, 
which was perfectly consonant with the ancient historian’s canons of veracity, 
varied from a free invention of such addresses to the conservation of salient 
points in an oral or written piece of tradition. The latter is not infrequent 
in Tacitus; he feels at perfect liberty to construct speeches like that of 
Germanicus on his death-bed, but he appears to exercise less freedcm in his 
condensation, rearrangement, and rewriting of the emperor’s addresses and 
letters to the senate (cp. Furneaux’s Azanals of Tacitus, i. pp. 23f.). Con- 
sequently, the fact that ancient historians assumed and were allowed this 
licence does not ifso facto bar out the hypothesis that in certain cases the 
writer may have wrought upon the outline or substance of an authentic 
speech transmitted by tradition. This would be more credible when speeches 
were composed in oratzo obligua, as is generally the case with Cesar, whose 
historical credibility in this matter is to be ranked high, in spite of obvious 
temptations to literary effect and political tendency. f 

The rhetorical element in ancient historiography naturally adopted the 
method of (78cypapiicat) bringing out the character of a person or the salient 
features of a situation by means of speeches. The author composed such a 
speech as appeared to him suitable for the occasion, drawing perhaps upon 
any materials of oral or written tradition that lay to his hand, but casting 
the speech into such forms as were apt to the setting chosen. The rival 
methods of indirect speech or of psychological analysis were open, but they 
were at once less dramatic and less easy. Tacitus commonly preferred the 





* Or elaboration of a genuine nucleus (cp. W. Vischer’s Avecne Schriften, 
i, pp. 429f.). See further on this point, Hermann Peter’s die Scriptores 
Historie Auguste (sechs litteratur-geschichtliche Untersuchungen, 1892), 
pp. 153f., and Jordan, ACL. 186f. 

+ Cp. Fabia’s essay, de orationibus gua sunt in Comm. Cas. de Bello 
Gallico (1889), pp. 91 f., and Holmes, Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul*, p. 213. 
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latter process, and there are cases of conscientious preference for the former ; 
but the public life of the ancients, where so much of importance was 
transacted in and by speeches, led the majority of historians to adopt the 
method of composing speeches for their dramatis persone as the most in- 
telligible and popular method of giving plastic expression to historical truth.* 
The speech served as an analysis of character. It revealed the speaker, and 
rayed light on the situation more effectively than paragraphs of comment 
or analysis. Thucydides is the master of this school of historians ;f 
Theopompus and Sallust are his leading successors. The speeches in the 
NT literature consist of (a) compositions made up from previous materials, 
usually genuine in the main ; and (4) more or less free compositions, which, 
without being purely rhetorical exercises,} represent what the writer’s histori- 
cal sense judged appropriate to the situation. This judgment may have been 
guided by tradition in some cases. But the general type of the second class 
of speeches, which includes the majority of those in Acts,§ corresponds to 
the speeches of Thucydides or Czesar, Polybius or Josephus. Occasionally, 
as, ¢.g., in Livy, vii. 30, x. 6f., and xxxiv. 54, or in Aulus Gellius even, a 
speech may possess historic value as the reflection or reproduction of some 
older source, instead of being, like the work of Dionysius Halicarnassus in 
this department, purely imaginative. Historians of the Gracchi period, like 
Fannius, proved invaluable to subsequent writers in this respect. Their 
annals incorporated genuine speeches of contemporary statesmen, now and 
then almost verbally, upon which both Cicero and Plutarch drew. Con- 
sequently later speeches which rest on such authentic fragments acquire 
a historical weight out of all proportion to their extant shape and setting. 
The longer speeches in the gospels are partly based upon such earlier 
sources (e.g. Matthew), but they are partly (as in the Fourth gospel) due to 
prophetic and homiletical expansions of authentic logia. The inspired 
prophet, speaking in the Lord’s name, is not far from the preacher who 
develops a homily (¢.g. Mt 25%); preaching, in its higher phases, is almost 
lyric, and this creative process, in which a mind brooding on some gospel 


*See C. Nipperdey’s Opzscula (1877), pp. 415 f. 

+ ‘‘I have put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he would be likely to express them, 
while at the same time I endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give the 
general purport of what was actually said” (i. 22, tr. Jowett). Cp. Ivo Bruns, 
das. lit. Idealportrét (1896), pp. 24f., and Jebb’s Essays and Addresses, 
3598. 

t Or compositions written with a deliberate purpose, like most if not all 
of the speeches in Cesar, which, while apposite and vivid, are intended to 
colour the whole situation. 

§ E. Curtius (cp. 22g." iv. 436-455) pleads for the speech at Athens. 
‘© Whoever disputes the historical value of the account of St. Paul in Athens, 
tears one of the most important pages from the history of the human race.” 
According to Norden (pp. 312f.) it is a second-century insertion, based on 
the story of Apollonius of Tyana’s appearance at Athens—a theory demolished 
by Burkitt (/7S. xv. 455f.), Birt (Rein. Mus., 1913, 342f.), Jacquier 
(AB., 1915, 164f.), and Harnack (7U. xxxix. 1-46). 
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word brings out an edifying monologue or dialogue, accounts for some 
passages in the synoptists as well as in the Fourth gospel more naturally than 
the hypothesis of deliberate literary inventiveness. 


(v.) The question of translation (HVT 605f.), with regard 
to any early Christian writing, covers a wider tract of interest 
than the problem of its date. Undoubtedly, translation implies, 
as in the case of Ecclesiasticus, a gap of years between the 
composition of the original and the issue of the version; but it 
also implies problems relating to the authorship and contents. 
Thus, in the case of the Matthzean logia, it is too common to 
assume that the various Greek translations were practically 
verbatim. They partook of the nature of recensions. The 
particular recension which was fused with Mk in order to form 
the canonical Matthew may have been almost as far as the 
Greek recension of Josephus’ Wars from the Aramaic original. 
“For Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast. Very probably the résumé of Jewish history from 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. 1.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek ; the greater part of the seventh 
book was doubtless added at the same time” (G. F, Moore, 
EB. 2091). Matthew is not a translation, but it is a fair 
conjecture—so far as literary canons go—that in Mt 1-2 glosses 
might have been added by an editor,* whether from a special 
source or sources or from personal access to Palestinian 
traditions, when the Aramaic draft (beginning with 3!?) was 
translated. 


V. 


SOME LITERARY FORMS IN NT. 


The gospel was the newt form of literature developed by 
Christianity. The embryonic stages of this literary product 
were not wholly novel, however; the Adysa, or collections of 
sayings of the Master, resembled the collections of apophthegms 
current among the disciples of philosophic teachers; and 
even among the Christians themselves déropvypovevyara,t not 
evayyéAta, Was a primitive term in use for their gospels. 

* Jacoby (W7 Ethzk, 1899, pp. 410 f.) puts down 51%)? 233 and 24” to 
this exposition which blended with the text. 

+ The ancient conceptions of depicting a character are discussed by Ivo 
Bruns in die Persinlichkeit in der Geschichtschretbung der Alten (1898), and 
P, Gardner (Zphestan Gospel, 92 f.). 

+ The darouynpovedpara of Moiragenes, which were suhsequentiy combined 
witn the drouviuara of Damis (2.e. extracts from diaries) to form the bio- 
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Aristotle draws a distinction between his efwrepixot or 
é€xdedopsevor Adyow (published works) and his adxpodces. The 
latter were private summaries or abstracts, resembling a précis 
for his audience of students. We thus get a distinction between 
Ta dveyvwopeva. and ra dvéxdora which throws light on writings 
like the Ur-Marcus * and Q, both of which would resemble the 
former. But even in these, and still more clearly in the 
canonical gospels, the material assumes forms which have 
partial analogies in ancient literature. 

(2) The chief of these is the dialogue. At first sight the 
philosophical development of literature among the disciples of 
Socrates is unlike the primitive Christian literature in one im- 
portant respect: the faith and reverence of the disciples of Jesus 
prevented them from composing literary dialogues in which their 
Master was made to answer problems of thought and conduct. 
But it is not accurate to suggest (so R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 
ein literar-historischer Versuch, Leipzig, 1895, ii. 367) that the 
first efforts in this line made by the early Christians are writings 
like the Pistis Sophia and the fabricated correspondence of 
Jesus. Examples of the dialogue-method lie earlier in the 
literature of the church. For one thing, the composition of 
several sections in the gospels (see below, p. 530) was prompted 
by the rise of questions about conduct. How were Chris- 
tians to bear themselves in preaching the gospel? or when 
attacked ? or towards the Jewish authorities? How did Jesus 
behave towards the priests? What was his attitude to the law? 
These and similar questions were the nuclei round which several 
reminiscences of the evangelic tradition gathered. The out- 
come, as it lies in the gospels, was in many cases made up of 
genuine recollections and authentic logia; but there was also an 
element of composition. Even oral tradition could not hand 
down logia invariably as they were spoken. A plus of preaching 
inevitably attached to them. Furthermore, the setting was 
ultimately the work of an author, who, as is plain, e.g., from 
Matthew’s gospel, worked often on principles of schematism 


graphy of Apollonius of Tyana, resembled mpdées. Reitzenstein (Hed/en- 
tstische Wundererzahlungen, 1906, 40f.) thinks the former must have been 
a sort of prototype of the gospels (especially the Fourth), the latter a parallel 
to the we-sections in Acts. 

* Abbott (Diet. 996) speaks of Mk’s ‘‘note-book gospel.” The phrase 
suits the Ur-Marcus even Letter than the canonical Mark (see below, p. 218). 
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and with certain ideas and tendencies in his mind which were 
not without influence upon his materials. Each evangelist had 
his conception of Jesus; he had also his own idiosyncrasies, and 
he was face to face with the special needs of his audience or 
age. The conjoint influence of these led to such literary dia- 
logues as the synoptic tradition includes in its narrative of Jesus. 
But the earliest and closest approach furnished by Christianity 
to the classical dialogue-form of literature is to be found in the 
middle sections of the Fourth gospel, where Jesus and the Jews 
debate in a thoroughly controversial fashion (see below, p. 546). 
This marks the passage of early Christianity into its dogmatic 
stage, when it was confronted with rival systems, Jewish, Gnostic, 
and pagan (cp. P. Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, pp. 164-165 ; 
Moffatt, HVT. 34f.); it is the first phase of the dialogue in 
Christian hands as an instrument of anti-Jewish propaganda. 


Later instances of this dialogue-form in anti-Jewish and anti-pagan propa- 
ganda multiply from the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus and Justin onwards ; 
it naturally became, as in the old philosophic style, a literary weapon in the 
controversies between one school of Christian and another (e.g, Bardesanes, 
Jerome, pseudo-Adamantius, etc. ; cp. Jordan, 4CL. 242f.). 


(4) A cognate form of the dialogue, the diatridé, has also 
passed into the early Christian literature, although the NT writ- 
ings contain merely a few rudimentary traces of its vogue (cp. 
Ropes, 7CC. pp. tof., on James). The d:atpi87y was a dialogue 
transformed into a monologue, in which the imaginary opponent 
appears by way of @yotv (7mguzt). He is cited, only to be refuted ; 
his words are quoted in order to form the text of a fresh outburst 
on the part of the speaker. When the method is skilfully man- 
aged, as, ¢.g., in Arrian’s descriptions of Epictetus, the effect is 
vivacivus and telling. The interest of the dia¢ridé was primarily 
ethical; hence its popularity among the later Stoics and evenamong 
Jewish Christian (Philo) and early Christian (Clem. Alex.) writers 
on religion.* One trace of the dvatpiBy-style is to be detected in 

* Cp. Wendland, Philo und die Kynisch-Stoische Diatribé (1895), p. 73 
Jordan, ACL. 306f.; and Wendland (4BNT. i. 2. 356f.). It was “un 
compromis littéraire entre le traité et le dialogue, parce qu’elle est un com- 
promis entre Pesprit dogmatique des cyniques et des stoiciens et l’esprit si 
profondement enraciné chez les Grecs” (Lagrange, #&., 1915, 230), perhaps 
in the 4th epistle of Heracleitus and certainly in James. A number of the 
diatribe-forms spring from the moral tension and spiritual conflict set up by 
the new faith. Cp. Heinrici’s Die litter. Charakter der NT Schriften (1908), 
11f., 47, 66. 
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Paul’s habit of quoting some phrase of his opponents in order to 
refute their arguments. Introduced by ¢yot, just as in Epictetus, 
these citations lend vivacity to the style; they also suggest the 
genetic relations between the dialogue and the epistle, between 
the spoken language of discussion and the epistolary idiom. 

(c) The address, based usually on the older scriptures, and 
therefore to a large extent exegetical as well as hortatory, was 
described in philosophic language (Lucian, Zim. 10; Aélian, v. 
hist. 3.) as éutAla (cp. Ac 20! 2416; Ignat. ad. Polyk. 5), and 
afterwards as didAckts or disputatio. It differs from the diarpeBy 
in being less conscious of an opponent; what it presupposes is 
an audience to be convinced, rather than a single adversary to 
be refuted. This literary form underlies the homilies of the 
gospels and the later epistles, like Hebrews especially. 

(d) The epistle and the oral address were of kindred origin. 
Long before the rise of Christianity the rhetorical schools had 
been in the habit of throwing their ideas into the form of 
epistles, and the obvious similarity between the audience who 
heard an address and the readers of an epistle, the frequent use 
of the second person in exhortation, and the presence of a 
flowing, flexible element in the argument, helped to develop the 
use of the epistolary form for ends which were wider than those 
of private correspondence.* It is often a real problem to 
determine whether a given writing is a Adyos or an émoroAy. In 
many cases the epistolary form is little more than a literary 
device. One speech of Demosthenes actually came to be 
published under the title of ériaroAy Anpoobévous, and it was 
natural that later writers, addressing a wide public, should 
adopt, for the sake of dramatic effect and point, the epistolary 
form of composition as the nearest to that of the oration. 
Furthermore, a speech did not require to have been spoken in 
order to be published ; and, as a matter of fact, it was the custom j 
even of historians (cp. Rohde, Griech. Roman, pp. 304f.) to 
write for kearers—the form in this case being all the more 
natural as the readers would read the volume aloud.t 


* Cp. Aristides, xii. p. 148 D, daep ye xail év dpxy tis émwrohfjs elrov 9 
Brt Bovdeo Oe Kareiv 7d BiBrlov, 

+ Thus, in view of Jos. Avt. xx. 256 (xal ri de? rdelw Aéyelv 3), Heb 11% 
would not necessarily indicate a sermon, 

t Lucian, adv. indoct. 2 (dvaywaoxes évia wavy émirpéxwv pOdvovros Tod 
éPOaruob 7d ordpya). 
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The epistle had been bound up in its earlier stages in Greek 
literature with the dialogue.* The philosophical discussions 
which were native to the genius of the latter had acquired fresh 
literary form in epistolography ; ft the epistle, said Artemon (the 
editor of Alexander the Great’s correspondence in the second 
century), is a sort of semi-dialogue. Consequently a personal 
note pervaded it. A treatise might be, and often had to be, 
abstract and impersonal, but the affinity of the epistle to the 
oral address on the one hand and the dialogue upon the other, 
naturally tended to present in it the question and answer, the 
play of sentiment, and the dialectic movement inevitable to any 
reproduction of personal intercourse. The treatise dealt in a 
more or less systematic way with some philosophic subject ; t 
it conveyed instruction directly and didactically. But the 
epistle rose alongside of it to reach circles or groups of people 
in a less formal fashion; and when philosophic scholars multi- 
plied and the world of culture grew less restricted than before, 
the epistle acquired a special vogue as a channel for conveying 
instruction to people whose common interests united them in 
some pursuit or science. The correspondence of Epicurus 
marks a distinct stage in this literary evolution. His letters to 
philosophers and private individuals had in some cases only a 
semi-private object (cp. Hirzel, der Dialog, i. pp. 355 f.); they 
discussed such topics as natural philosophy and astronomy, 
besides ethical themes, and his scholars continued the practice. 
Epistles became not merely the ties knitting like-minded scholars 


* Demetrius (De Elocut. 228). The various materials are collected in 
Hercher’s Epistolographi grect. See, further, Peter, of. czt. (below) pp. 
213f., on ‘‘der Brief als Einkleidung fiir Flugschriften, wissenschaftliche und 
litterarische Erorterungen, Mahnungen, Widmungen,” Rudolf Hirzel’s der 
Dialog, i. pp. 353f., ii. pp. 8f., and Milligan’s WZ Documents, 86f. 

+ The changes made by Paul and other early Christians in the formule, 
e.g., of the introductory address, are noticeable. It is only in Ac 157% (2378) 
and Ja 1! that the ethnic 6 deiva ry Seive xalpew is employed; the former 
is not a Christian letter, while in the latter, by a literary device like that 
in the third and eighth of the Platonic epistles, the opening is linked to 
what follows. The origin of the yalpew formula was connected with the 
news (evayyédov) of victory, according to tradition (Lucian, de lapsu in 
salutando, 3; cp. G. A. Gerhard’s ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Briefes,” i., in PAz/ologus, 1905, 27-65). 

t For what follows, see especially Hermann Peter’s der Brief in der 
vomtischen Litteratur (1901), pp. 16f., Wehofer (SBAW., 1901, pp. 102f.), 
and Wendland (ZANT. i. 2. 344f.)- 
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together, but means of instruction, defence, and debate. In the 
treatment of scientific questions the epistle thus acquired a new 
réle of its own. It accompanied and promoted the popularising 
of knowledge. Letters, or rather epistles, for example, were 
written on the Copais sea by Crates of Chalkis (cp. Wester- 
mann, de efist. gr@c. iv. pp. 9 f.), on mathematics (cp. Susemihl, 
i. pp. 419 f.), and antiquities (by Polemon of Ilion); and an 
equally didactic character attached to the letters of Augustus. 
The soil was thus prepared for the growth of epistles and 
epistolary homilies within the sphere of early Christianity. The 
philosophic epistle had long been acclimatised among the Greeks 
and Romans. Hortationes ad philosophiam were composed by 
Augustus as well as by less princely authors (Suet. Aug. Ixxxv.), 
and epistles of consolation are frequent in the correspondence of 
the age (eg. that of Sulpicius Severus, Cic. ad Fam, iv.5). The 
letters of Seneca .to Lucilius, as has been often noted (cp. eg. 
Peters, pp. 228f.), are in reality designed for the young world of 
Rome, and merely dedicated to Lucilius ;* the personal address 
and air are retained, but the object is to furnish all and sundry 
with exhortations and admonitions which may take the place of 
some philosophic friend at hand.¢ Several even of Seneca’s 
so-called dialogues might be described as epistles. The 
epistolary literature of the early Christians, in fact, almost 
exemplifies the threefold division { made by Cicero into (a) 
epistles or letters which convey instruction or information, (6) 
playful and familiar notes to one’s friends, and (c) letters of 
consolation. The nearest approach to the personal letter, un- 
studied and spontaneous, is Paul’s note to Philemon or 3 John. 
Personal or semi-personal letters, however (like Galatians and 
1 Thessalonians), might contain matter of some permanent 
interest. They might be contributions to some controversy, 


* Luke’s two books, dedicated to Theophilus, are a NT analogy. 

+ Cp. Martha, ds moralistes sous Pempire Rom. pp. 3f., 23f. The 
Seneca-letters to Lucilius, as Lord Bacon saw, were simply ‘‘ dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of epistles.” 

te.g. in his letter of September, 46 B.c., to Trebianus in exile (ad Fam, 
vi. 10. 4), or more explicitly in ad Fam. iv. 13. 1 and ii. 4 (‘‘letters, as you 
are well aware, are of many kinds. One is undeniable, the original cause of 
letter-writing indeed, viz., to acquaint the absent with anything which it 
is to their interest or to the writer’s interest that they should know. 

Two other kinds of letters there are, which mightily please me: the one 
familiar and sportive, the other grave and serious ”). 


4 
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like the letters of Antony to which Tacitus (Ann. iv. 34) 
and Suetonius (Aug. 63) allude; or discussions of various 
questions, like the epistles of Varro,* Capito, and M. Valerius 
Messalla. The epistolary form, in short, was employed more 
and more to give a vivid and semi-literary dress to dissertations 
upon criticism, jurisprudence, and even science, among the 
Greeks and Romans. Thus partly by the circulation of really 
personal letters, and partly by the adoption of the epistolary form 
for public or semi-public ends, the transition was made from the 
private letter to the epistle or epistolary homily. The NT 
epistles vary b-tween both; + the former was transmuted into 
the shape of a letter addressed to some church for which the 
writer (Paul) felt a strong personal affection ;{ the latter passed, 
in the sub-Pauline period, into writings which were for the most 
part epistolary in form only (1 John, James, 2 Peter). 


VI. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE NT WRITINGSS$ 


Paul and sexe other early Christian writers|| dictated, not 
because, like Charles the Great, they could not write, but for 
purposes of speed and convenience. A letter might be either 
written with one’s own hand or dictated to a scribe or secretary 
(rayvypado., librarii, notarii). In one case, the amanuensis of 
Paul @ inserts a greeting from himself in the midst of the apostle’s 


* Cp. Ritschl’s Opusczda, ili. pp. 476f. 

+ Deissmann’s valuable but too narrow antithesis (Bzble Studies, pp. 
1-60) is reproduced by W. Soltau (neue Jahrbiicher fir d. kiass. Alterthum, 
1906, 17-29). Jewish parallels already existed. 

$ Similarly 3 John and the letters of Ignatius prove that a real letter 
could be written toa church. This fact of Christian intercourse prevents the 
category of ‘letter or epistle” from applying, without qualification, to early 
Christian correspondence. 

§ Cp. ANT 123f.; Gregory, Canon and Text of NT, 299f. ; Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches (1904), pp. 23f.; and Milligan’s V7 
Documents, pp. 21f., 171 f., 241f. 

| Ignatius (see Lightfoot on Ro Io’), Origen (Eus. H. £. vi. 23. 2), and 
others ; cp. Pliny’s eff. ix. 36. 2, and Jerome’s eff. 21. 42. On the later 
use of déctare =to compose, see Norden, ii. 957 f., and below, p. 336. 

{ Tertius wasa scrzba /éterartus of Paul, for the time being, who took down, 
as a private secretary, what the apostle had to say (cp. Marquardt’s Das 
Privatleben der Romer, i.* pp. 151 f.), and made copies of it if necessary. See 
E, I. Kubson’s ‘‘ Composition and Dictation in NT Books” (/7'S. xviil. 288 f.). 
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salutations (Ro 1622); but as a rule the author speaks throughout. 
It was apparently Paul’s ordinary custom to dictate his corre- 
spondence, though, to authenticate a letter, he might add a 
salutation in his own handwriting (2 Th 3!’, 1 Co 1671, Col 418). 
Such letters and epistles were written either on wax-covered 
tablets with a stilus, or with a reed-pen and ink on papyrus 
(cp. 2 Co 38, 2 Jn¥, 3 Jn3%). If Paul’s remark in Gal 61 
means that he himself wrote part of the epistle personally,* it is 
likely that the latter method was employed. His handwriting, 
like that of Cicero, “on charta with a pen would have been 
much more easily recognised than his initials carved with a stilus 
on wax. Moreover, the use of pen and paper would be so 
obviously more suitable for long letters.” ¢ 


The shape and the size of some of the recently discovered papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus indicate that even for religious, as well as for literary purposes, 
the papyrus codex was in use throughout Egypt before the third century A.D. 
Instead of the papyrus in roll form, the papyrus in book form was more 
widely and more early used than has hitherto been suspected.f 


For various reasons, partly owing to the uncertainties of 
communication, letters of special moment were copied§ before 
being dispatched ; and more than one copy was sometimes sent, 
lest one of them should go astray (cp. e.g. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 16. 1). 
The carelessness and dishonesty of letter-carriers were thus 
checkmated to some extent (ad Fam. iv. 4. 1). This con- 
sideration has some bearing on the literary characteristics of 
2 Thessalonians and Ephesians. Furthermore, the same letter 
might be sent to different persons, as was the practice of 
Epicurus.|| “I have wanted,” writes Cicero to Cornificius, “a 


* Sometimes, if the man wished to be confidential (Cic. ad. A/f. xi. 24: 
**sed ad meam manum redeo, erunt enim occultius agenda”). 

+ Tyrrell’s Correspondence of Cicero, vol. i. p. lv. Cp. DAC. ii. Zoo f, 
Quintilian’s advice, in favour of wax tablets (/#stzt. Orat. x. 31 f.) for jottings 
or notes (Lk 15), is due to the fact that erasures were more easily made on 
wax than on parchment. Illustrations of wax tablets are given by W. 
Schubart (Das Buch bez den Griechen u. Rimern, 1907, 16f.). 

+ Cp. Grenfell and Hunt, Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii. (1899) pp. 1-3, 
and W. Schubart, Das Buch bet den Griechen und RKimern, 1907, pp. 107 f. 

§ Not by the author, however. ‘‘ Quis solet eodem exemplo pluris dare, 
qui sua manu scribit ?” (ad Ham, xviii. 2). 

| So, too, Seneca (ad Lucil. xvi. 99. 1: ‘‘epistulam, quam scripsi 
Marullo, cum filium paruulum amisisset et diceretur molliter ferre, misi 
tibi”). 
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letter from you addressed to my very own self” (ad Fam. xii. 
30. 3). Even without the alteration of the address, a letter 
could be copied and scattered broadcast for a wider audience (so 
Cic. ad Aft. vill. 9. 1), in which case the epistle became almost 
a tract or pamphlet. Such must have been the method with 
epistolary homilies like Galatians, 1 Corinthians, and 1 Peter, 
as well as with the Apocalypse. 

In the case of the NT, the autographs themselves perished at 
an early date. That they were no longer in existence in the 
second quarter of the second century is evident from the fact 
that Marcion could be charged with falsifying their text. Had 
the autographs been available, the accusations of Tertullian and 
others would have been superfluous; the editors and correctors 
of the text would have been refuted simply by the production of 
the autograph itself. Within less than a century the autograph 
of the Apocalypse, e.g., had disappeared; a number of copies 
existed which were no longer uniform.* This is hardly to be 
wondered at; for, once a document was copied, there would not 
be the same interest in preserving the iddypadov. Tertullian 
seems in one passage to appeal to the originals: “ percurre 
ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipse adhuc_ cathedre 
apostolorum suis locis president, apud quas ipse authentice 
ditere eorum recitantur, sonantes uocem ft et representantes 
faciem uniuscuiusque” (frescr. heret. 36). But the phrase 
italicised probably means no more than “ originals,” in the sense 
of uncorrupted, genuine copies, as opposed either to translations 
or to interpolated (or mutilated) editions, such as those issued 
by Marcion. If he really meant autographs, the passage would 
require to be set down to his rhetorical temperament. t 


Naturally the wear and tear was felt primarily at the opening and at the 
end of a manuscript. Well-known instances of opening sentences having 
been lost are to be found in Plutarch’s Vita Themistoclis and three of the 
books of the elder Seneca’s Controuerstae. This is what underlies the theories 
about Hebrews having lost its original address, and Mark its original ending, 
by accident. The errors of copyists in the body of the work explain the 
variations in Apoc 138 (Iren. v. 30. 1, év woe roils cmovdalos Kal dpyators 
avrvypapos KTA.), etc., as well as the primitive corruptions which must have 





* Origen (on Mt 191%) similarly attests the widespread diversities in the 
copies of the gospels. 

+ On this reading aloud see below (pp. 54, 56) and Exp. xv. 324f. 

t Cp. Cobet and Kuenen’s V7 ad fidem Codicis Vatican?, pp. 26f. 
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arisen very early, since there is no ripple of variation in the MSS or versions. 
A clear case of the latter occurs in Ac 2°, where "Iovdalavy, between Mego- 
morapiay and re xai Kammadoxtay, is certainly wrong. The alternatives are to 
omit it altogether (so, ¢.g., Harnack, BVT. iii. 65 f.), or to read ‘ Palestine’ 
(Z7. xxii. 231), Zvpiay (Jerome on Is. 11, Blass), Avdlay (Bentley), 
‘AdiaBalay (Nestle, ZVW., 1908, 253-254), "Apuevlay (Tert. adv. Jud. 73 
Aug. Contra Fund. 9),’ Apaualay (W. H. P. Hatch, ZVW., 1908, 255-256), 
"Ioviay (as in 1 Mac 8°; Cheyne, ZAr. 2169), "Ivdiay (Erasmus, Schmid, 
Zahn), ’[éuualay (Bentley, Barth, Spitta), or Budurlay (cp. below, p. 327). 
When an epistle of Paul was received by a local church, it 
would be laid up in the archives of the community (scrinia, 
xBurvoy, kioTy), just as private letters were collected in a family,* 
or public epistles in the pre-Christian Jewish synagogues. 
Copies f would be taken and issued to the various churches 
embraced in the address. In a town of any size, where there 
were several house-churches (Col 4%, cp. p. 161), an epistle would 
be copied, even though it was not a circular letter; but from 
Col 416 we may infer that the exchange of letters between churches 
was not yet a matter of course. A church would retain its 
own letter, normally. Was it taken out from time to time for 
purposes f of discussion or reference? or did the church read the 
epistle regularly at worship? The incidental reference of Pliny 
(ep. x. 98) is silent on any dvayvwots, and the evidence of Justin 
shows that it was the gospels and books of the OT prophets 
which were read weekly. But the growing prestige of the apostles 
must have led during the early part of the second century to 
the reading of their epistles as a part of public worship, though 
the process of their elevation to the rank of scriptures remains 
obscure. Eventually, the church authorities become responsible 
for what was thus read, as we see from the well-known (Eus. 
A. E. vi. 12. 1) case of Serapion.§ The distinguishing character- 
istic of canonical writings was that they were read aloud 
in the worship of the churches. Subsequently a distinction 
was drawn between writings read on Sundays and writings 


*Cp. Peter, Der Brief, pp. 33. 

+ Cp. Dzjatzko in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Eincyclopadie der class. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, iii. 966 f. 

t Perhaps also to let individual members copy out parts of it for their 
own purposes. 

§ The growing unity of the church, and the need of safeguarding Christians 
from heretical scriptures, led to the rapid diffusion of the NT writings (cp. 
BNT, v. 32 {.); but this was by no means uniform, as the evidence of the 
Canon in yarious churches is enough to prove, 
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which, though used for edification, did not attain to this rank. 
But the primitive age of Christianity knew nothing of this 
classification. 


The allusions to reading in the early Christian literature 
almost invariably (Mk 13!4, Apoc 13, 1 Ti 4!) denote the 
public reading of the scriptures in the churches.* How far 
the early Christians, and even the apostles, were able to read, is 
uncertain. The accomplishment was not universal, and although 
the education of the average Christian in the primitive church 
need not be ranked so low as, ¢.g., by Paul Glaue in his 
monograph on Die Vorlesung hetliger Schriften im Gottesdtenste 
(Teil 1., 1907), pp. 13-30, still, the fact that many members 
were comparatively uneducated, and that even when they were 
not the spoken word was preferred in worship—this, together 
with the expense of copies, corroborates the view that the large 
majority of early Christians knew their scriptures mainly by the 
hearing of the ear. 


The practice of reading aloud one’s own compositions was a corollary to 
the earlier habit of reciting the works of dead authors. In the former case 
the object was sometimes to benefit the audience; reading thus resembled 
the modern lecture (cp. Epict. Dzss. iii. 23. 7). But more often an 
author recited his work to a chosen audience in order to get their critical 
opinion. ‘The audience at recitations may be compared with the modern 
literary reviews, discharging the functions of a preventive and emendatory, 
not merely of a correctional tribunal. Before publication a work might thus 
become known to more hearers than it would now find readers: in the same 
way specimens of a forthcoming work are now made known through popular 
magazines. After publication t it might still be recited, not only by the 
author, but by others, with or without his leave, in the country or the 
provinces as well as in the city, before public or private assemblies” (Mayor 
on Juv. 39). It is the latter practice which throws light on the propagation 
and circulation of the early Christian scriptures, which were not written for 
any literary ends. This applies even to literary epistles like James and 
Ephesians, which were pastorals, written for no definite audience. The 
homily, cast in the form of an epistle, was a recognised literary feature 
among Jewish and Greek, as well as Roman,t circles, before the early 





* The recitation of gospel-stories in the Antioch church was a source of 
information for Luke (cp. Salmon’s Human Element in Gospels, pp. 26f.); 
the NT was written, like Latin poetry, to be recited. 

+ On the meaning of ‘ publication,’ see G. H. Putnam’s Authors ana 
their Public in Ancient Times® (1894), pp. 78 f. 

+ Cicero’s letter to Lentulus Spinther (ad Fam. i. 9), ¢.g., approximates 
to a philosophical discourse or a speech, and the famous Commentariolum 
petitionis is as much an essay on political methods as anything else. For 
further examples of the epistolary eicayury?j in Roman Hterature, see Norden 
in Flermes (1905), pp. 524 f. 
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Christians began to write. Even though it was marked, for the sake of 
vividness, by appeals to Aearers and the like, it was designed originally and 
directly for readers. The early Christian homily shared these characteristics 
of form, but it was ultimately designed to reach audiences not individuals, 
and the channel was public reading in gatherings for worship. 


VIL 


SOME LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NT 
WRITINGS. 


This practice of reading aloud the scriptures, even before 
they were scriptures in the canonical sense of the term, helped 
to determine insensibly their literary form. It was a pre-natal 
influence. The profound effect which Plato ascribes to Homer 
in Hellenic education and politics was due to hearing rather 
than to reading. It was the solemn and didactic recitation of the 
poems by faywdo/, who sought to bring home not only the words 
but the spirit of Homer, which enabled the audience to sustain 
its feeling of kinship with the original. The influence of the 
early Christian writings, particularly the gospels, operated under 
similar conditions. The large majority of Christians only 
listened to them in worship or learnt their contents in the 
catechetical instruction of the church. Both letters and gosjels, 
as well as the tracts which we know as homilies and pastorals, 
were written for the most part with this end in view; their close 
connection with the address and the dialogue (see above, pp. 48 f.) 
determined their adherence to the forms and spirit of a rhetoric 
which corresponded to the needs of actual life. 

The so-called metrical prose, or prose which recognised the 
use of a certain clausula, passed from the Asiatic school of 
rhetoric with some of the Roman authors, such as Seneca, Pliny, 
and Cicero, who managed to preserve ease and freedom under 
a more or less conscious recognition of certain general but 
unwritten laws of rhythm and diction. The existence of this 
rhythmic element need not be supposed to impair necessarily 
the spontaneity of a writing. Ancient standards of composition 
admitted, even in writings of fresh and apparently unstudied 
grace, such as Cicero’s letters of consolation,* a scrupulous 


* Zielinski’s Das Clauselgesets in Cicero's Reden (1904) is discussed by 
A. C. Clarke (Class. Rev., 1905, 164 f.), and Bornecque’s La Prose Metrique 
dans la Correspondance de Cicéron, by Prof. Tyrrell (Hermath., 1905, 289 f.) 
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attention to the niceties of rhythm, cadence, and accent, and 
a care for laws of sound in style which may seem strained and 
hyper-ingenious to modern tastes. Modern theorists often state 
it in extravagant forms. But, fanciful methods apart, if the 
ancients really read with their ears as well as with their eyes,* 
it is quite intelligible how even prose style, as Cicero and 
Quintilian maintain, could observe certain poetical canons; 
without being metrical, as Aristotle put it,t prose style must not 
be wholly unrhythmical. History, said Quintilian, is next to 
poetry; it is guodammodo carmen solutum (Lustit. Orat. xi. 31), 
and Luke’s writings show how effective cadences and easy rhythms 
could be present to the mind of an ancient writer whose aim 
was not to display the finish and mastery of his own style, 
nor to observe hard and fast canons of rhythm. Thus it is 
with early Christian writings like Hebrews just as with some 
of the most effective prose-orations of antiquity; they were 
composed by men trained in this spirit of artistic symmetry. In 
the minds of those who composed or read the early Christian 
books there was no primary thought of intellectual entertainment. 
None, with the partial exceptions of the two Lucan writings 
and Hebrews, can be described as a literary product. Faith 
was their germ and their design. They were composed and 
employed to edify the Christian communities for which they 
were originally written, and among which they came to circulate. 
But some at least of them, like many earlier works in classical 
literature, are instances of how style and fervour were not 
incompatible, and how they were meant to catch the hearer’s 
heart, as the Christian message fell effectively upon his ears. 
The presence of this rhetorical element in the early Christian 
writers is felt in reminiscences of figures common to the Greek 
prose of the day,{ and in the construction of sentences and 
even larger sections, as, ¢g., in an epistle like Hebrews. The 
former is illustrated by plays on words like Arpos-dorpoé, 

*Some of Paul’s epistles, like those of Ignatius, gain incredibly in 
emphasis when read aloud. Public reading must have brought out their 
point and charm, in many passages. 

+ In ch. viii. of his Rzetoric (bk. 3) he handles the need and structure of 
rhythm in literary prose. Cp. G. L. Hendrickson in Amer. Journ. of 
Philology (1904), 126 f., and the discussion in Norden (of. ecz¢.), i. 92 f., 134 f. 

t Cp. the collection of Pauline instances inJ. F Bottcher’s essay, de paro- 


nomastia finitimisque et figuris Paulo apostolo freguentatis (Leipzig, 1824), and 
R. Bultmann’s Ste? der Paul. Prediyt u. die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (1910), 
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epaber-exabev, POdvov-pdvov (Ro 19),* dovvérous-dovvOérovs (131), 
moAAois woAAais (2 Co 8%), etc. The parallelism of the Greek 
prose (rapicwors) and of later Latin writers lke Apuleius, how- 
ever, is one of form rather than of thought ¢ (so Norden, of. cit. ii. 
816 f.); the Semitic parallelism, like that of the Finnish Kalevala, 
develops an idea in two or more strophes, and this is specially 
characteristic of the strophes and anti-strophes in the gospels. 
It is in Paul, particularly, that the style, for all its rabbinic dialectic, 
shows traces of the Hellenic element, due to the widespread 
influence of rhetoric on pre-Christian prose, especially in Asia 
Minor; it is denoted by the presence of balanced periods t and 
a clearly marked evolution of strophic formations, with themes, 
refrains, etc. Special attention was paid to the sequence of 
accents in asentence. As the writing was often written to be 
read aloud, it was composed by one whose ear was sensitive 
to the harmony of the style, the fall of the antithesis, and the 
music of the period. More than once in Paul it becomes an 
open question whether he is quoting from an early Christian 
hymn, or developing half-unconsciously the antitheses of his 
glowing thought. A good case in point is furnished by 1 Co 
1542-48 ; 
omeiperar ev POope, 
éyelperat ev apbapalge® 
omelpera év ariula, 
eyelperat év dbf 
omeiperat év acbevela, 
éyelperae év duvdpet. 


Elsewhere, however, the genuine rhetoric§ of the speaker is 


* Further exx. in Ro 2! 5/6 12% 14” (cp. Lagrange’s Romans, pp. xlvf.). 

+ Cp. E. du Méril’s Zssaz philosophique sur le principe et les formes de la 
versification (1841), pp. 47f., COR. (1912) 81f., and Norden, pp. 355 f. 

+Cp. J. Schmidt on ‘das rhythmische Element in Cicero’s Reden’ 
(Wiener Studien, 1893, pp. 209f.), with Blass on rhythm in the Attic orators 
(Neue Jahrb, fiir, das klass. Altertum, 1900, 416-431), and H. Peter (zdzd., 
1898, pp. 637-654; Der Brief, pp. 25f., on rhythmic element in epistolo- 
graphy). For rhythm in Mk 1-10 see /7S. xvii. 270f. 

§ Cp. J. Weiss’s pages and proofs in Ure. 303f., as well as in de 
Aufgaben d. neutest. Wissenschaft (1908), pp. 11f., Heinrici (— Meyer, 
2 Cor® 436f.), and U. von Wilamowitz in Der Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 
pp. 156f. Blass (Dze Rhythmen der asian. und rim. Kuntsprosa, 1905, 
SK., 1906, 304f.) has pushed this theory to extremes, which involve an 
arbitrary treatment of the Pauline text and an unreal estimate of the 
apostle’s literary ambitions (cp. Deissmann, 7ZZ., 1905, 231f.; W. G, 
Jordan, Theol, Litteratur-Blatt, 1905, 481f.; Norden, GGA., 1901, 
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felt through the written words; they show unpremeditated art 
of the highest quality, as, ¢g., in passages like the hynin to love 
(1 Co 13), or the great apostrophe and exulting pean of Ro 
gsif “‘ How such language of the heart must have penetrated 
the souls of people who were accustomed to listen to the silly 
rigmaroles of the Sophists! In such passages the diction of the 
apostle rises to the heights of Plato in the Phedrus” (Norden, 
ii. 506). In short, with Christianity “the language of the heart 
was born again. Since the hymn of Cleanthes nothing at once 
so heart-felt and magnificent had been written in Greek as Paul’s 
hymn to love” (did. il. 459). 

Elsewhere in the NT fragments of hymns can be definitely 
found, ¢g. in 1 Ti 336: 


ds epavepwby év capkl, 
COcxaiwOn ev wreduart, 
Pon ayyérots, 
éexnpvxon év ébveo, 
émiaTevOn ev Kbopm, 
advednupon ev dy. 


This is a piece of early Christian hymnody (cp. Col 316, Eph 514; 
Pliny’s Zf. x. 98), written in short cola with dovoréAevta (cp. 
Norden, pp. 254 f.,and Antike Kunstprosa,ii.852f.), which probably 
served as a semi-liturgical confession of faith (Klopper, ZW7T., 
1902, 336f.). The early church, for all its defects, had not yet 
lost sight of the truth that any creed worthy of acceptance should 
be fit for use in the praise and worship of believing men. A 
similar five-lined stanza, on the birth of Jesus, is inserted in the 
nineteenth ode of Solomon (cp. ZU. xxxv. 4, p. 51). 2 Ti 241-2 
is another fragment of an early hymn: 


el yap cuvareddvouer, cal ouvijcouer® 
el dmoudvouer, kal suvBacthevoopuer* 
el dpyvynciueba, KdKxeivos apvjceTat Tuas” 
el dwiorobmer, éxeivos migros pévet. 


The hymns in the Apocalypse and possibly the songs in Lk 1-2 
are further instances of early Christian song (Achelis, Ure. 165 f.). 
It was not until later that verse included polemic (Iren. i. 15. 6). 


593 f.), and Wendland (WANT i. 2. 354f.). For other literary forms, e.g. 
the mapaSory, the mapoiuia, the dzropla, and the allegory, see pp. 77f., 313 f. 
of Konig’s Stylésttk, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezuy auf die biblische Litteratur 
(1900), PRE. vi. 688 f. and xvii. 733f., and AAZ. i. 328f., vii. 5. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PAUL. 


LITERATURE.—The patristic commentaries (cp. C. H. Turner, DB. v. 484- 
530, and /7'S. iv. 134f.) on Paul’s epistles are more valuable for exegesis 
than for historical criticism; their outstanding contributions are the early 
homilies of Chrysostom and ‘ Ambrosiaster’ (fourth century), the editions 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. Swete, Cambridge, 1880-2), Theodoret 
of Cyrus, Pelagius, and Euthalius, from the fifth century, followed by 
John of Damascus (eighth century), Maurus of Mayence (ninth century), 
Oecumenius (tenth century), Theophylact, Peter the Lombard, and 
Euthymius Zigabenus (twelfth century), with the thirteenth century exposétio 
of Thomas Aquinas, Nicolas of Lyra’s perpetua postilla (fourteenth century), 
and the fifteenth century Aznofationes of Laurentius Valla. The sixteenth 
century witnessed a slight increase of attention to the historical environment 
of the epistles, although dogmatic prepossessions still controlled the large 
majority of commentators, Roman catholic (¢.g. Erasmus, Annotationes, 1510, 
Paraphrases in omnes epistolas Pauli, 1521 ; Catharinus, 1551 ; Gregorius, 
1564; Maldonatus; Estius; Cornelius a Lapide, 1635 [best ed. by Padovani, 
Rome, 1908 f.], and Leander, Commentaria in epist. omnes S. Pauli, Paris, 
1663) and Protestant (e.g. Bugenhagen’s 4Anmotationes, 1524; N. Hemminge, 
1571; Zwingli’s Adnotationes [Zitrich, 1539, pp. 518-39]; Calvin; H. 
Bullinger’s Commentardi [Ziirich, 1544, 498-551]; Zanchi’s Commentarius 
1594, and Beza). The most notable contributions from the seventeenth 
century, in the shape of complete editions, are the works of J. Piscator 
(Analysis logtca epp. Paul. 1638), Conrad Vorstius, Grotius (1641), Balduin 
(1655), Cappellus (1658), Chemnitz (1667), Locke (1684), M. Pole, Synopsis 
(vol. iv., 1694), and Hammond (1699). The eighteenth century produced 
the R. C. expositions of Bernardinus a Piconio (1703), Alexandre Noel 
(Rouen, 1710), Hardouin the Jesuit, and Ant. Remy (1739), together with 
Bengel’s great Gzomon (1742), besides the Cure philologica et critica in x 
postertores S. Pauli epistolas of J. C. Wolf (1734), Kypke’s Odservationes 
sacra in Novi Testamenti libros (1755), J. D. Michaelis, Paraphrasis und 
Anmerkungen tuber die Briefe Pauli® (1769), Rosenmiiller’s Scholia (1777), 
and J. B. Koppe’s edition of the NT (second ed. 1791). 

The nineteenth century has produced several more or less complete 
editions of the Pauline epistles, notably those of J. F. Weingart (Comment- 
arius perpetuus in decem apostolt Pauli quas uolgo dicunt epistolas minores, 
Gotha, 1816), T. Belsham (London, 1823), Alford (Greek Testament, ii.-iii.), 
Hofmann (1862 f.), and Wordsworth® (1871), with Scholz (1830), Winser 
(1834), de Wette (1835 f.), Olshausen (1840f.), Turnbull (1854), Blomfield’s 
Greek Testament (1855), Ewald (Sendschretben des Paulus, 1857), Bisping’s 
Exegetische Handbuch wu den Brifen Pauli (1855f.), Reuss (Les épitres 
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Paulin., 1878, in the third volume of his NT Section of La Avé/e), Heydt 
(Exeget. Commentar 2u 9 Briefen, Elberfeld, 1882), Manoury (Paris, 1878- 
82), P. Rambaud (Paris, 1888), L. Bonnet (Lausanne, 1892), J. van 
Steenkiste (Commentarius in omnes S. Pauli epistolas, Bruges, 1899), B. 
Weiss (vol. ii. of his Das WT Handausgabe, 1902), A. Lemonnyer (Zpitres de 
S. Paul?, Paris, 1905), and C. Toussaint’s Epitres de S. Paul (Paris, 1910f.). 
Separate introductions to the Pauline epistles have been issued by H. 
Bottger (Bettrage sur Einlettung in die paulin. Briefe, Gortingen, 1837 f.), 
P. J. Gloag (Edinburgh, 1874), Dr. R. D. Shaw (Edinburgh, 1909), R. Scott 
(The Pauline Epistles, Edinburgh, 1909), F. Maier (Die Briefe Pauli®, 1912), 
and P. Lanier (Les épitres étudiées dans P ordre chronologigue, Paris, 1912). The 
epistles are also commented on in several of the special monographs on Paul. 


When the Scillitan martyrs were asked what they had in 
their satchel or chest, their leader Speratus replied: ‘libri 
[ai xa® nas BiBrou, ze. the gospels] et epistulze Pauli uiri iusti.’ 
This was in a.p. 180. But the unique position assigned by the 
church to Paul’s epistles can be traced back to the age preceding 
Marcion. Marcion drew up an edited collection of the apostle’s 
letters. The church’s collection may have been due to self-de- 
fence, but the probability is (cp. Batiffol in A %., 1903, p. 26, C. H. 
Turner in /7'S. x. 357.) that as Marcion’s edition of Luke was 
constructed out of the church’s third gospel, so his Pauline 
canon was ‘a similar réchauffé of an existing Pauline collection 
in the church.’ Whether this corpus Paulinum can be dated as 
early as the age of Ignatius, or even earlier (as Zahn argues), 
is a question which can only be asked, in the paucity of the 
available evidence. It is hardly likely that the idea of sucha 
collection occurred to Paul or to any one during his lifetime,* 
but if the church at Philippi was anxious to possess any extant 
letters of Ignatius (Polyk. ad Phil. 13), it is reasonable to infer 
that a similar desire must have already prompted local collections 
of Paul’s letters, long before there was any thought of ranking them 
with the scriptures (2 P 3!6). This would be rendered possible 
by the close communications | between churches, not only in 
one district but abroad. What is certain is that the early 
Christian literature begins for us with Paul’s correspondence. 

Genesis, says Tertullian in the fifth book of his treatise 
against Marcion, Genesis promised me Paul long ago. For, he 
adds (playing on a Latin rendering of Gn 497"), when Jacob 
was pronouncing typical and prophetic blessings upon his sons, he 


* He had not the literary self-consciousness of Cicero (Aét. xvi. 5. 5). 
+ Cp. Harnack, AZAC. i. 369f. 
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turned to Benjamin and said, ‘ Benjamin ts a ravening wolf, in 
the morning he shall devour his prey, but towards evening he shall 
provide food” He foresaw that Paul would spring from 
Benjamin, ‘a ravening wolf, devouring his prey in the morning’: 
that is, in early life he would lay waste the flocks of God asa 
persecutor of the churches ; then towards evening he would provide 
food: that ts, in his declining years he would train the sheep of 
Christ as a teacher of the nations. ‘This fanciful exegesis of the 
African Father brings out the fact that Paul did not begin to 
write the letters by which he is best known until he had been a 
Christian for about twenty years. So far as it can be recon- 
structed from the extant sources, the activity of Paul as a 
Christian evangelist and apostle falls into two main periods or 
passages.* The first of these, (a) covering about seventeen 
years, includes his work in 7é kAiuata THs Supias Kal ris KiAtkias, 
with Tarsus and Antioch as his headquarters (Gal 12!%, Ac 930 
1125), and Barnabas as his main coadjutor. The second (4) 
dates from the crisis at Jerusalem, which impelled him to go 
further afield (Ac 1536 16); after hesitating about his route 
and sphere, he started upon the great mission to Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, which occupied him for six or seven 
years (Ac 197!, cp. Ro 157%). His coadjutors now were 
principally Silas and Timotheus. Thereafter he was evi- 
dently planning a mission to Spain. The Southern Mediter- 
ranean he probably passed by, as Egypt was being already 
evangelised,t but in the Western Mediterranean he hoped to 
break fresh ground, and ex route to Spain he arranged to pay a 
long-deferred visit to the church at Rome. Meantime, he had 
to discharge his duty to the church at Jerusalem, by handing 
over the proceeds of the collection made by the Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia on behalf of the poor saints in the 
Jewish capital. The untoward result of his visit is well known. 
He left Jerusalem a prisoner, was confined for two years at 
Ceesarea, and finally reached Rome in custody. So far as we 
can see, he did not regain his freedom. The projected tour to 
Spain had to be abandoned, and he never revisited Asia Minor. 


* The older scheme of three mission-tours is to be abandoned in favour 
of this division of his activity into two mission-spheres (cp. von Dotschiitz, 
Probleme des apostolichen Zettalters, 1904, pp. 58f.). 

t+ See Harnack, AZAC. i. 73f. 3 Moffatt, Paul and Paulinism (1910), 
pp. 24-26. 
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The extant letters of the apostle fall within or after the 
second period, that is, in the late afternoon of his career. If he 
wrote any letters previous to the crisis at Jerusalem, they have 
perished. ‘The letters to the churches of Thessalonika, Galatia, 
Corinth, and Rome date from (4); the rest of the epistles, so far 
as they are genuine, are the correspondence of a prisoner, and 
were composed either at Caesarea or more probably at Rome. 
Their relative order can be determined with approximate 
accuracy, but their exact dates are bound up with chronological 
calculations based on Tacitus and Josephus, as well as on early 
Christian tradition, which are still matters of dispute. The 
following table (cp. Appendix A, and HWT rarf.), reflecting 
the schematism of the three journeys, will give some idea of 
the variety of opinion upon the chronology of the apostle’s life : 
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First visit to Jerusalem 38 38-39 | 34/35 | 37 33 | 34/35] 38 34 
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_ (Ac r127f. 1225) 46 44 46 42 | [44] | 45 44 45 
First mission tour 47 45-48] 47 46 45 | bef.qs) 50-51 | 46-48 
_ Council at Jerusalem. 49 44 49 49 51 |47(46)| 45 52 50 
Second mission tour . 49 49-52] 49 51 147(46)| 46 52 | 50-53 
Thiid mission tour * 52 53-58 | 52 55 50 49 54 |53 57 
Arrest in Jerusalem . 56 58 56 59 |s4(s3)] 53 58 57 
Arrival in Rome. . 59 56 61 59 62 [57(56)! 56 61 60 
Death of Paul ° 64/05] 58 64 | 61/62} 67 64 58 | 66/67| 67 
Death of Peter 64/65 67 64 64 64 


1 DB i. 415-425; /TS. iii. 120-128. 

2 Kritische Analyse d. Apgeschichte (1914). 

3 RB. (1913) 36f., 207 f. 

4 AA pp. xiii-xiv, etc. 

5 Similarly Laurent (WT Stu tien, 67-91, placing the second visit in 47, however, the 
first tour in 47-50, and the secon in 52-55) and Dubowy (BZ., 1912, 413f.). 

6 ACL. ii. 1. 233-239, and SBBA. (1912) 673-632. 7 AA. 164, 172, etc. 

8 PRE. xv. 61-88, and (NT. iii. 450 f. 


9 SPT. 363f., as revised in Pauline and other Studies (1906), 345 F. 


A word may be added on the problem of the authenticity * 
of the Pauline letters. Their criticism has passed through a 


** Authentic,’ in this connection as elsewhere in the criticism of the NT, 
“has reference to the origin only, not to the contents; to say that a 
document is authentic is merely to say that its origin is certain, not that its 
contents are free from error” (C. V. Langlois and C. Seignobus, /uire 
ductton aux éudes historiques, Eng. tr. 1898, p. 159). 
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phase corresponding, for example, to that which has occurred 
in the artistic estimate of Giorgione’s pictures: after successive 
verdicts which unreasonably reduced the number of the genuine 
to a minimum, the application of a less rigid and more accurate 
standard has at last revealed the existence of a larger number of 
authentic canvases in the one case and of epistles in the other. 
This shift of critical opinion has been brought about, for the 
most part, by a gradual recognition of the fact that writers and 
painters do not always work at the same pitch of excellence. 
The progress of historical criticism on Acts and, to a less degree, 
on the sources of the gospels, together with the recent researches 
into the xowy, gnosticism, and contemporary Judaism, has also 
helped to determine the authenticity of several Pauline letters 
which were suspected half a century ago. “It has been the 
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a 
10 Biblical Essays (pp. 215-233). Similarly Aberle, BZ. (1903) 256f., 372f., (1905) 
371-400. Nl Paulus der A postel (1913). 
12 Acts (Meyer). Similarly von Dobschiitz. 
13 Paulus, i. 411. 14 Student's Life of Paul, pp. 242-259. 
INT. i. pp. 154 16 Paul, pp. 13 f. 
7 Einl. 3:f. 18 DB. iii, 696-731. 
19 RAR. (Ixv.) 285 f. 20 7Q. (1896) 353 f., Hind. 130 


2 Abfassungszett des Galaterbriefes (1906), p. 189. 

2 Die Chronologie des Paulus (1903), cp. WKZ. (1902) 569-620. 
mission of the nineteenth century to prove that everybody’s 
work was written by somebody else, and it will not be the most 
useless task of the twentieth to betake itself to more profitable 
inquiries” (Saintsbury, History of Criticism, p. 152). The 
epistles to Timotheus and Titus, together with Ephesians, are 
probably Pauline rather than Paul’s ; they belong to the class of 
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literary d8éomoro. in early Christianity. Otherwise’ it may be 
assumed that the letters which are grouped under Paul’s name 
in the canon were written by him, whatever processes of editing 
they may have passed through before their incorporation into 
the sacred collection of the church. 


(A) CORRESPONDENCE WITH THESSALONIKA. 


(a) Editions—Georgius Major (Earratio duarum epp. ad Thess. 
prelecta, 1561); Musculus (Comment. in Phil, Col. Thess. Tim., 1565 f.)3 
R. Rollock (Edinburgh, 1598); J. A. Gleiche’s Erkidrung (1729); J. A. 
Turretin’s posthumous Comment. theoretico-practicus (1739); P. J. Miiller 
(1784); F. A. W. Krause (1790); J. F, Weingart (1816) ; Schleiermacher 
(1823); T. C. Tychsen * (1823); J. F. Flatt, Vorlesungen dber die briefen 
an die Phil. Col. Thess. (Tiibingen, 1829); Ludwig Pelt (Zfzstolae P, 
apostoli ad Thess. perpetuo tllust. commentario, Greifswald, 1830)*; H. A. 
Schott, Zpdstolae P. ad Thess, et Galatas (Leipzig, 1834); Baumgarten- 
Crusius (Commentar uber Phil. und Thessal. 1848); Olshausen (1840, Eng. 
tr. 1851); J. Lillie (New York, 1856); Ewald, Sendschrecben des Paulus 
(1857); de Wette® (1864); Meyer® (1867); Hofmann? (1869); Eadie 
(1877); A. J. Mason (in Ellicott’s NT, 1879); Reuss (1878-9); Ellicott * 
(1880)*; H. Reinecke (Leipzig, 1881) ; Alexander (Speaker's Com. 1881); 
Marcus Dods (in Schaff’s Comment, 1882); Hutchison (Edin. 1883); 
Liinemann? (— Meyer, Eng. tr. 1884); Gloag (1887); Zockler (in Strack 
und Z.'s Comm. 1888-95); A. Schifer (1890); Schmiedel? (HC. 1892) * ; 
Zimmer ( Theol, Comment. 2. d. Thess. 1894)* ; Padovani (1894); Jowett, S¢. 
Pauls Epp. to Thess. Gal. and Romans* (1894); Bornemann (— Meyer, 
1894); Lightfoot (Motes on Epp. of St. Paul, 1895, pp. 1-92); J. Drummond, 
(Internat. Hadbks. to NT, 1899); G. G, Findlay (CGT. 1904)* ; W. Lueken 
(SMVZ7.? 1907); J. M.S. Baljon (1907); G. Milligan (1908) * ; Wohlenberg ? 
(ZK., 1908) ; von Dobschiitz (— Meyer, 1909)* ; Moffatt(ZG7Z., 1910); M. 
Dibelius (@BNT., 1911); Gutjahr’s Briefe d. Paulus, Thess. Gal.? (1912); 
J. E. Frame (/CC., 1912)*; J. Knabenbauer (Paris, 1913); Vosté 
(Commentarius, Paris, 1917). 

(6) Studies—{i.) general: P. Schmidt, der erste Th. brief neu erklart, 
nebst einen Exkurs tiber d, 2 gleichn. Brief (1885); L. Monnet, Les épitres aux 
Thess. étude biblique (1889); Sabatier (2SA. xii. 123 f.); Hausrath, iii, 209 f.; 
Lightfoot (Smith’s DJ. ili. 1477-84)* ; E. de Faye, de vera indole Pauli ap. 
ad Thessal. dissertatio critica (Paris, 1892); Denney (Zxposztor’s Bible, 1892) ; 
McGiffert, 44. 250f.; Bartlet, 44. 110f.; Pfleiderer, Ure. i. 125-143; 








1 Most doubt attaches to 2 Thessalonians, less to Colossians. A similar 
dubiety prevails, ¢.g., with regard to the two fragments of the epistles which 
are supposed to have been written by Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi; 
the problem of their authenticity divides scholars like Nipperdey, Mommsen, 
Hubel, and M. Schlelein from those who, like Mercklin and E. Meyer, deny 
their genuineness, 
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von Dobschiitz, Ure. 81f.3; F. Trautzsch, Die meindliche Verkindigung 
des Ap. Paulus (1903); E. Ullern, S. Paul, évangeliste et pasteur des Thess- 
aloniciens. Etude (Nimes, 1903); C. Bruston (A7QR., 1905, 160 f., 
369 f.) ; Senstius, de Abfassungszett der Thess. Briefe (1908); R. Scott, The 
Pauline Epistles (1909), 215-233; Liitgert, BY7. xiii. 6 (1909), pp. 55- 
102; Harnack, Das Problem des Zwetten Thessalonicherbreefs (1910, SBBA, 
560-578); Frame (2B. xxvi. 841 f.); F. S. Marsh (DAC. ii. 569-574). 

(ii.) on the text :—John Phillips, Ze Greek of the First Ep. to the Thess. 
(London, 1751); Zimmer, Der Text der Thessal. Briefe (1893); Baljon, 
(Theol. Studién, 1888, 347-352); Blass, Rhythmen der asian. u. rim. 
Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 196f. 

(iii.) against Pauline authorship:—Baur in Theol. Jahrb. (1855), pp. 
141-168, and in Paz/ (ii. 341f., Eng. tr. ii. 314-340); van der Vies, de bezde 
brieven aan de Th. (1865); Steck (J/P7., 1883, 509-524); Pierson and 
Naber ( Veristmilia, laceram conditionem NT exhibentia, 1886, 3-25). 

(iv.) for Pauline authorship:—Grimm (SA., 1850, 780f.); Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT., 1862, 225 f., 1866, 295f.); Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, 251-269, 
and in Smith’s DZ.) ; Sabatier, Pal, pp. 106 f.; Askwith, trod. to Thess. 
epp. (1902) * ; Lock (DB. iv. 743-749); A. C. McGiffert (2Bz. 5036-5046) ; 
Zahn, Zin/. §§ 14-16; Clemen, Paulus, i. 111 f. 


I THESSALONIANS. 


In addition to the general literature already cited, the (a) editions by 
Calixtus (1654); W. Sclater (Zxposction with notes, London, 1619); A. S. 
Paterson (Edin. 1857); A. Koch? (1855)*; Rohm (Passau, 1885) ; Johannes, 
Kommentar zum ersten Th. Brief (Dillingen, 1898)*: (4) studies by J. 
Martinus (Analysis epistolae prioris ad Thess., Groningen, 1663); Lipsius 
(SK., 1854, 905f., ‘iiber Zweck u. Veranlassung des 1 Th.,” a reply to 
Baur); J. J. Prins, ‘‘de eerste brief van Paulus aan de Thessalonikers ” 
(77., 1885, 231f.); von Soden (SK., 1885, 263-310) *; Briickner’s Chron. 
193-199. 


2 THESSALONIANS. 


In addition to the above general literature: (a) against the Pauline 
authorship—Kern ( 7ubing. Zetts. fiir Theol., 1839, 145 f.); J. E. C. Schmidt, 
(Ziné, 256f.); Hilgenfeld (ZW 7., 1862, 242-264) ; van Manen, onderzoek naar 
de echtheid van Paulus’ tweeden brief aan de Thess. (Utrecht, 1865) ; Michelsen 
(77., 1876, 70-82); Bahnsen (/P7., 1880, 681-705); Spitta, Ure. i, 109- 
154; Weizsacker (44. i. 295f.); C. Rauch (ZW7., 1895, 457-465); H. 
J. Holtzmann (ZVW., 1901, 97-108); Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 136f.); Wrede 
(7U., Neue Folge, ix. 2, 1903)*; Hollmann (ZVW., 1904, 28-38); von 
Soden (JWT. 324-333); Wendland (HBWT. i. 2. 358f.). 

(4) for the Pauline authorship—Reiche, authent. posterioris ad Thess. 
epistole (1829; against Schmidt); Schneckenburger (Jahrb. fiir deutsche 
Theol., 1859, 405-467); Renan (iii. 248-255); Westrik, de echtheid van I/. 
Thess. (1879); Klopper in part 8 (pp. 73-140) of Theol. Stud. u. Shkizzen 
aus Ostpreussen (1889)*; Titius, der Paulindsmus (1900), 49f.; G. G. 
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Finlay (2x7. ii. 251-261); G. W. Garrod (London, 1900); Kolmodin, 
Paul andra tess.-bref (Stockholm, 1901); Moffatt, 77N7 142-149; 
Briining, der Echthert d. 2 Thess. Briefes (1903); E. Vischer, /azdus-bricfe 
(1904), 70f.; Werle (GGA., 1905, 347f., review of Wrede), Jiilicher 
(Zind. § 5); R. J. Knowling, Zhe Zestémony of St. Paul to Christ (1905), 
24f.; Jacquier (7VT7 i. 94f.); Barth (#7n/. § 6); A. S. Peake (/V7, 
1909, 12f.); Griiner, ‘Besteht zwischen d. 2 und 1 Briefe an die Gemeinde 
von Thess, eine literar. Abhangigkeit ?? (Weidenauer Studien, ii. 419f., 
against Wrede). 


§ 1. Contents and character of x Thess.—The Christians of 
Thessalonika were mainly Greeks by birth and training (1° 214), 
who had been won over from paganism by the efforts of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timotheus. The mission had only lasted for a 
month or two. After preaching for three weeks in the local 
synagogue, the evangelists continued their work till they were 
prematurely driven from the city by the intrigues of the local 
Jews. They left a vigorous church behind them, however, and 
the central position of Thessalonika upon the Via Egnatia at the 
head of the Thermaic gulf presented excellent opportunities for 
the diffusion of the new faith (178 4!°).* 


The narrative of Acts 17/°, though admitting that the large majority of 
the converts were proselytes (174),t ignores any work outside the synagogue, 
and restricts the term of the mission apparently to three weeks. This 
account is inadequate. As Baronius once said, epistolards historia est optima 
historia. The membership and influence of the church, its reputation 
throughout Macedonia and even Achaia, to say nothing of Paul’s allusions 
to a period of training (1 Th 25), imply the lapse of a considerable interval 
between the apostle’s arrival and departure. Besides, his stay must have 
been prolonged, if he had occasion not only to support himself (1 Th 281 
17-20 35-10) by his trade, but to receive gifts of money (Ph 4!°) from his 
friends at Philippi, a hundred miles away. It was the last-named fact which, 
among other things, gave rise to the imputation of mercenary motives (2® 9). 
The primary charge against Paul and his friends before the local authorities 
had been treason and sedition (Ac 17°® Bacidéa Erepov); in his enforced 
absence through the success of this manceuvre, charges against his personal 
character were circulated. Naturally he refers to the former subject quite 
incidentally (1 Th 2” Goa’s own kingdom) ; the latter dominates his mind. 








* These passages cover not only Philippi and Berea (Lightfoot, Azd/zcal 
Essays, pp. 237 f.), but a somewhat extensive work by Paul, as well as by 
the Thessalonians, which may have reached as far west as [Illyricum 
(Ro 15%). 

+ This, together with the religious training of the synagogue, helps to 
explain—what is otherwise rather remarkable—the unusually rapid growth of 
the local church . Wynne, 2x." iv. 304-377, and Lake’s HA /. 371., 66). 
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His primary reason for writing to the Christians of Thessa- 
lonika was anxiety on their behalf. It was the first community 
of any importance which he had been able to found in Europe; ; 
and the exemplary character, the exceptional opportunities, and 
the influence of its members had already produced a wide i im: 
pression on the surrounding district. To this Paul alludes 
(178) with a pardonable touch of hyperbole * (cp. Ro 18, Ph 
118), From no church was he torn with such evident reluct- 
ance. But the urgent claim of the church on his solicitude 
was the suffering to which it had been exposed even during his 
stay, and especially since he had left. Concerned for his friends’ 
stability, and unable to return in person, tf he had dispatched 
‘Timotheus, as the younger of his companions, from Athens in’ 
order to rally and confirm their faith. Meanwhile events had 
‘driven him from Athens across to Corinth (17%), where! 
Timotheus brought him the glad tidings (a real gospel—note 
the rare use of edayyeAwapévov in 3°) of the Thessalonians’ 
affection and constancy. He at once proceeds to send this 
informal letter, written (i.) out of warm personal affection, which: 
he rejoices to find returned, and (ii.) in order to convey instruc-) 
tions upon some points of Christian belief and conduct. 


For an ingenious attempt to prove that 1° Thess. answers a letter brought’ 
by Timotheus from the Thessalonians themselves, see Rendel Harris in’ 
Exp.* viii. 161 f., 401 f., and Bacon’s JWTZ. 73 f. (Story of St. Paul, 235 f.). 
The hypothesis is tenable, but the evidence is elusive : xal in 2!° and 3° cannot 
be pressed into 2 proof of this, nor can oféare (=‘ you have admitted in your, 
letter’); and dwaryyé\ere, though attractive, is not a necessary reading 
in 1% 





J 


“The chetorical phrase ¢v wayri rérq is not to be pressed (as by Zahn,; 
Einl, i. 146 f.) into a proof that the news of the Thessalonian mission had’ 
time to reach the Asiatic Christians, whose congratulations came back to; 
Paul before he wrote. 

Why? Because, in Oriental phrase, Satan hindered us (2'*)—an enig- 
matic remark which probably means either sickness (2 Co 127) or pressure! 
of local circumstances at Corinth. To refer it to a guarantee exacted by’ 
the Imperial authorities from Jason and his associates that peace would 
be kept, and Paul kept away (Ramsay, SP7. 228 f.; Woodhouse,' 
£Bit. 5047; and Findlay), conflicts with the idea of the Empire in 
2Th 2%. Besides, the Thess. would have easily known in that case why 
Paul could not come back. That Paul had any intention of returning 
to Thessalonika by sea, after he was driven out of Berea, is a precarious 
inference from 2'°, though the idea occurred at an early stage of the 
“Christian tradition, as is plain from the insertion of the Bezan editor in 
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The former (i.) consideration emerges in a series of allusions 
to malignant suspicions of his conduct, especially of the purity 
of his motives and methods, circulated by local outsiders (2 18 
etc.). This does not mean that he had reproached himself with 
having appeared to leave his friends in the lurch; such cannot 
be the entire explanation (so Spitta, pp. 115~—116) of the phrases. 
A self-defence of this kind would be sadly fost factum. The 
language undoubtedly implies that insinuations to his dis- 
credit were current in Thessalonika; they struck at the church 
through the apostle; and because the peace and faith of the 
Thessalonian Christians were so intimately bound up with con- 
fidence in his integrity, he vindicates their trust by showing how, 
in an age in which impostors, religious, medical, and _philo- 
sophical, flourished by crooked methods, he had not worked for 
mercenary ends, nor set up high pretensions, nor made exacting 
demands on his followers, nor left them meanly in the lurch. He 
appeals to his record in Thessalonika, and shows that his absence 
was neither voluntary nor equivalent to a slackening of his 
interest or affection. Such malicious .calumnies, circulated 
mainly or at least primarily by the Jews,* Paul further meets 
by unbaring his very heart. He reveals his throbbing interest 
in the church (28 3% 1°), tes them of the joy and pride their 
loyalty afforded him (see the praise of other Macedonians in 
Ph 4), and expands previous oral admonitions (212 41-2. 6. 10-12) 
in a series of written counsels. 

(ii.) The second and supplementary part of the letter, pass- 
ing from this personal and apologetic aspect, warns them against 
such perils as (rept dyiacpot, 43-8) sensuality, (rept pradeAdias, 
Ac 17% (rapiiGev 8& rihv Oecoarlay? éxddvOy yap els abrods xnpttas rov 
Adbyor), which, like the equally inferior reading in 174 (ce. xat “EXA.), is due 
to the harmonising tendencies of the second century. 

*So Hilgenfeld (Zz. 241), Lipsius, Sabatier (pp. 107, 110), Schmidt 
(25f£, 96), Renan, G. G. Findlay, Weiss, etc. In the nature of things, 
as already (e.g. Ac 14” etc.), Paul’s principal detractors would be Jews, 
angry at this. renegade’s success; besides, the transition from 2°18 to 218-16 
and back to.2'- rather points to Semitic agitation. Others (e.g. Hofmann, 
von Soden, SX., 1885, pp. 302, 306f., Schmiedel, and Zahn) think of 
pagans (cp. Clemen, WXZ., 1896, 151 f.). In any case the references are 
too keen and detailed to be merely prophylactic. Probably the charges were 
started by Jews and caught up by pagans; they were not directed (as in 
Galatia) against his apostolic authority, but more subtly against his personal 
character. Passages like 2% 13 4M-22 (cp. o Th 2% 38f) do not justify the 
theory (Lipsius) that a Judaistic party was at woxk within, the church. 
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4™-) selfishness, and noisy indolence, due as much to a misap- 
prehension of their faith as to pagan surroundings. The occur- 
rence of some deaths had raised uncertainties about the Lord’s 
Second coming, and Paul briefly handles this with reference to 
(a) the dead (41918 wept ray Kxouwwpévwv), who are declared not 
to have forfeited their place in the messianic realm of the age to 
come; and (4) to the living (511! rept rav ypdvev Kat Trav Karpov), 
who are exhorted to moral alertness in view of this great event, 
which may be expected at any moment (5°), as well as to an 
ethical steadiness * unaffected by unsettling expectations of the 
end. This need of mutual exhortation (51!) naturally leads to 
a word on subordination and obedience to the local church 
authorities (51%), and with some general counsels the letter 
ends. While it would be actually put into the hands of the 
local leaders (51%), it was addressed, and was to be read, to all 
the members of the church, not to any exclusive section of them 
(5?").¢ Apparently it did its work, so far as Paul’s character 
was concerned. 

The perils indicated in this writing belong to an inexperienced and un- 
consolidated Christianity ; they have no connection with any Judaising propa- 
ganda on the part of Paul’s opponents, as was the case in Corinth. The 
saving quality of the Thessalonians’ religion was its generous and widespread 
(13 3% 22 5& 38-15) charity (traces of this later in 2 Co 7-9), combined with an 
enthusiasm which survived depressing trials and isolation alike. Their faith 
required completion rather than correction (3). They were on the right 
path ; what they chiefly needed was stimulus and direction (31 4%). Conse- 
quently there was no occasion for Paul to introduce what are elsewhere 
enunciated as cardinal principles of his theology. For the same reason the 
letter is not marked by passion and agitation. There is an outpouring of 
relief, but no fierce outburst of indignation or alarm or wounded dignity ; 


what reproof Paul has to give is delicately conveyed, as usual, in the wake of 
praise. 


§ 2. Authenticity of t Thess.—As the letter is included not 
only in the Muratorian Canon but in Marcion’s strictly Pauline 
collection (Tert. adv. Marc. v.15; Epiph. #aer. xlii. 9g ; cp. Zahn’s 
GK. ii. 520 f.), it was known and circulated by the first quarter 
of the second century. Definite quotations, however, chiefly of 

* After his own example (2). ‘La modéle qu'il concevait était un 
artisan rangé, paisible, appliqué a son travail” (Renan, iii. 246). 

+As some previous letter had been? cp. 3 Jn % To delete 577 as a 
marginal gloss, added by some second-century reader when the apostolic 


letters were coming into prominent use (Hitzig, Schmiedel, J. Weiss: SX., 
1892. 261 f.), is gratuitous, in view of this natural explanation. 
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the eschatological passages, emerge for the first time in Irenaeus 
(adv. har. v. 6. = 5%, vy. 30. 2=5%) and Tertullian (de resurr. 
carnis, xxiv.= 5! and 1%), while both Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen employ the epistle (for Dionysius of Corinth, see 
Eus. H. £. iv. 23). The so-called allusions in the apostolic 
fathers are scanty and vague, for the most part; but it is probable 
that there is a reminiscence of 518 in Hermas (Vis. iii. g. 10. 
cipnvevere év abrots), and—if the reading were certain—of 5)” in 
Ignat. Eph. x. 1 (ddtarcitrws mpocedyerGe), of 1° in Hpk. x. 3 
(utnrat d& rod Kupiov orovddlwpev etvat, different context), and 
2* in Rom. ii. 1 (od Oédw thas dvOpwrapeckjoat, dAAG es); cp., 
too, 49= Barn. 21% yiveoGe 5¢ GeodiSaxrot (different context). The 
general similarity of outline between 41416 and Did. xvi. 6 (revela- 
tion of the Lord, trumpet, resurrection) is too vague to denote 
any literary filiation. 

These traces are not early enough to preclude the possibility 
that the epistle is pseudonymous, and a post-Pauline origin has 
occasionally been claimed for it on various grounds. (i.) The 
resemblances between it and the Corinthian epistles (Baur) are 
no argument against its originality; whatever 1 Thess. may be, 
it is a decided error of literary criticism to pronounce it a mere 
copy and echo of 1 and 2 Corinthians. (ii.) The discrepancies 
between its account of the Thessalonian mission and that of 
Acts are not serious enough to invalidate the epistle (Schrader, 
Baur, etc. ; see p. 66). A few months were enough to raise the 
problem of Christians dying before the wapovoia. The favour- 
able soil for the gospel at Thessalonika, partly among proselytes, 
must have led to a rapid development of the church, and Paul 
was too careful a missioner to leave his converts without a rudi- 
mentary but effective local organisation. Unless, therefore, Acts 
is taken as a rigid standard, 1 Thess. can be naturally set in 
the situation presupposed by the former, although a comparison 
of Ac 17!5 and 1 Th 1-2 shows that the former narrative 
requires to be supplemented and corrected by the details of 
Paul. Luke was not a member of the party at Thessalonika, 
and in any case it was not his purpose to describe the inner 
development of the Pauline churches. As a rule, he is content 
to narrate how Paul and his companions got a foothold in any 
city, and how they had to leave it. From Luke we fail te under- 
stand that the local church was recruited mainly from the pagan 
population, that the mission lasted for some time, and that the 
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evangelists kept in touch with the local church after their 
enforced departure. But all this tells strongly in favour of the 
epistle, whose incidental allusions are not only coherent but 
natural. It is capricious to pronounce the epistle a colourless 
imitation, if it agrees with Acts, and unauthentic if it disagrees. 
“Die Art wie Paulus in 1 Thess. die unmittelbar vorherge- 
gangenen Begebenheiten in Philippi und die Riickkehr des 
Timotheus (vgl. 1 Th 3! und Ac 17 18°) erwahnt, beweist 
theils, dass dies nicht kiinstlich aus der Apgeschichte gemacht 
ist, weil dort eine Aussendung des Timotheus nach Thessalonika 
nicht erwahnt ist, theils dass der Brief nicht lange nachdem 
Timotheus wieder zu Paulus gestossen ist, kann geschrieben sein, 
weil die kleinen Umstande sonst nicht vorkommen wiirden. 
Diese Uebereinstimmung ist nun von der Art, dass sie die 
Aechtheit der Briefes beweist, so dass wir nach innern Merkmalen 
weiter nicht zu fragen haben” (Schleiermacher, Zin/. 150).  (iii.) 
The vocabulary of 1 Thess. presents no features which can fairly 
be described as necessarily unPauline, except when an arbitrary 
standard of Pauline thought and style is constructed from Gal., 
Cor., and Romans. A few words occur, as in any letter of Paul, 
which do not happen to be used elsewhere by him (eg. @eds 
dAyOwes 1%, dvapevey 11, 6 wepdlwv 35, caiverOar 3%, dyev in 
sense of 414, dvicrava: 41416 of the resurrection of Jesus and 
men, Adyos Kupiov 435, dpwralew 4l, vepéedat and dardvTnots 4", 
Aédyot of apostolic injunctions 438, dxpiBds 52, drepexrepicaod (cp. 
Eph 37) 538 and 3), jyeioba ev 518; but the general language 
of the letter is thoroughly Pauline, and the style bears no trace 
of a later hand. When set side by side with the rest of the 
Pauline letters, 1 Thess. invites the judgment passed by von 
Soden on 1 Th 5*1! as compared with Ro 13": “the 
similarities of the passages show their kinship; the differences 
exclude any question of imitation.” It is almost superfluous to 
add that the letter was dictated in Greek. The idea (cp. 
Bertholdt’s Hin/. 3488 f.) that it represents a translation by 
Silvanus and Timotheus from the original Aramaic is a sheer 
jeu @esprit, (iv.) It is more difficult to explain the lack of any 
allusion, even where such might be expected, to the characteristic 
Pauline ideas of the law, forgiveness in relation to the death of 
Christ, and the union of the Christian with Christ and the Spirit. 
One line of explanation may be set aside decisively. Paul had 
been a Christian, and a Christian preacher, for nearly twenty 
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years when he wrote this letter, and the ordinary catechetical 
instruction, such as he was now giving at Corinth (1 Co 18 2? 
158), certainly included a much fuller account of the death of 
Jesus in relation to forgiveness than happens to be mentioned 
in 1 Thessalonians. Behind him lay the struggle with Jewish 
Christian traditionalism at Antioch and Jerusalem,* which had 
already compelled him to define his principles and think out 
the deeper aspects of his gospel. It is theretore historically and 
psychologically impossible to read the Thessalonian epistles as 
if they represented a primitive stage in the apostle’s thought, 
when he had not yet developed dogmatic Paulinism. If his 
gospel centres here round the Coming f rather than the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, and if he seems to argue that men were to be 
sanctified by hope rather than justified by faith, the explanation 
must be sought in the special circumstances which determined 
the composition of the letter. There was apparently nothing to 
call out any discussion of the Law or any theorising on forgive- 
ness (cp. Feine’s Gesetzesfreie Euglm d. Paulus, 169-181). The 
clue to the comparative absence of technical terms and theories 
is probably to be found in Paul’s desire to educate the Thessa- 
lonian Christians in the rudiments of their faith. He fed them, 
as he was feeding the Corinthians, with elementary principles 
(1 Co 3? ydAa tpas érdtica). Paruulos nutrix fouet: proficientes 
uero pater instituit (Pelagius). And Paul was both nurse and 
father to them, as he himself affectionately reminded them 
(27 4), In any case, a later Paulinist writing in his master’s 
name would probably have introduced some reference to the 
distinctive dogmas of Paulinism. Their absence from 1 Thess. 
is a difficulty, but it is not a proof of unPauline origin. “Das 
dogmatische System des Apostels wird in diesem Briefe selbstver- 
standlicherweise nicht entfaltet, sondern nur gestreift, dies aber 
in durchaus original-paulinischer Art und Weise” (P. Schmidt, 
op. cit, p. 78). (v.) Another real difficulty may be removed by 
recourse to the hypothesis of an interpolation. ‘ When it is 

* Unless, of course, Acts is held to have ante-dated (so Spitta and 
Weizsicker) the Jerusalem Council, which ought to be subsequent to Paul’s 
dispute with Peter at Antioch. In this way (cp. Ménégoz, Ze Péché, 4) 
room might be found for the Thess. epistles as an expression of unformu- 
lated, primitive Paulinism; but even so, we should have to imagine that 
Paul’s mind did not begin to work upon his religion till the exigencies of 
controversy forced him to construct a theology. 

+ Every paragraph runs out into the future (19 21% 1 19-20 415 ea. se ™), 
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said that after the Jews have continually filled up the measure 
of their sins, éfOace S62 é abrovs 7) épyy eis TéX0s, what does this 
suggest to us more naturally than the punishment that came 
upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem?” (Baur, Paul. ii. 
88). The words (21%) are a reminiscence of Test. Levi vi. 11. 
It is unnecessary to suspect 21416 as a later interpolation (cp. 
HNT pp. 625-626), but 216° must: be admitted to have all 
the appearance of a marginal gloss, written after the tragedy of 
A.D. 70 (sO, @g., Spitta, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Teichmann: die 
paul. Vorstellungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht, 83; Drummond, 
etc.). The recent massacres, revolutions, and famines in Pales- 
tine, to say nothing of the edict of Claudius, de pellendis Judats 
(P. Schmidt, 86 f.), might be considered to afford a suitable back- 
ground for the verse, but the definite sense assigned to épy¥, which 
is more than mere judicial hardening (cp. Dante’s Paradiso, vi. 
88-93), tells in favour of the reference to the horrors of a.p. 
70. Instead of relegating the entire epistle to this period, it is 
better to regard the words as a Christian reader’s gloss upon 21, 
(vi.) The attempt of Steck (/P7:, 1883, 509-524) to prove 
that 4456 is a quotation from 4 Es 541-2 is hopelessly forced 
(cp. Schmidt, 107-110; Bornemann, 3rof.), Paul’s reference is, 
probably, not to some dypadov, but to a prophetic revelation 
vouchsafed to himself.or possibly to Silvanus (cp. Ac 15%?) in a 
vision (see EGT. iv. 37). Even if the passage were a quotation, 
it would be from oral tradition or from some early collection of 
evangelic logia. The point of the saying is opposed to that of 
4 Esdras, and the parallel, such as it is, is too far-fetched to denote 
the post-Pauline origin of the epistle. 

The duels «rd. of 44 (cp. 1 Co 1554) must not be evaporated inco a 
general and hypothetical sense, as, ¢.g., by those who hesitate to attribute 
a miscalculation to Paul, or by those who at the opposite extrerne (like 
Steck, PA., 1905, 449-453) deny that such expressions form any barrier 


to the theory that the epistles of Paul were composed as ‘ate as the 
second century. 


§ 3. Place and period of composition.—The etter was written 
from Corinth (Ac 181), as the reference to Achaia (178) is enough 
to prove.* The words év “Adyvas (3!) do not necessarily mean 
that Paul was not there when he wrote (cp. 1 Co 1582 168), but 
they are insufficient to prove that Athens was the place of the 
letter’s composition,—a theory advocated from Theodoret and 

* Roltger (Beitrage, 1837, 28) thinks of some town in Achaia, 
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Pelagius (cp. the subscription of ABK L, mpos @eraadovexets 
mpury éypady dd “AOnvav) to Schrader (Apostel Paulus, pp. 9° f.), 
the latter placing it during the period of Ac 20%, mainly on the 
ground that rpeoGvrepor (cp. 1 Ti 3°) could not exist in a church 
of neophytes which had only been founded for a few months, 
and that deaths (413-18) could not have already occurred. J. F. 
Kohler (Adfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften im NT, 1830, 
p. 112) dated it even later (after a.p. 66), on the ground that 
214-16 implied the death of James, the Lord’s brother, and the 
outbreak of the Jewish rebellion. 


The narrative of Acts requires further correction at this point. Accord- 
ing to Luke (Ac 18°), Silas and Timotheus, who had remained at Berea with 
orders to rejoin Paul as soon as possible, did not reach him till he had 
arrived at Corinth. Since Timotheus had meanwhile visited Thessalonika 
(1 Th 217-35), we must assume (a) either that he hurried to Athens himself, 
was sent back by Paul to Thessalonika, and on his return picked up Silas at 
Berea, or (4) that both men joined Paul at Athens and were dispatched on 
different missions, Silas perhaps to Philippi, and Timotheus certainly to 
Thessalonika. Otherwise Paul left Silas behind at Athens (cp. Ac 18°), if the 
plural in 1 Th 3} is not the p/wralis auctoris. In any case the natural sense of 
1 Th 3)? is that Paul sent Timotheus from Athens, not (so, ¢.g., von Soden) 
that he merely sent directions from Athens that his colleague should leave 
Berea and betake himself to Thessalonika (ZB7. 5076-5077; EEP 73 .). 


§ 4. Contents and setting of 2 Thess.—After congratulating 
the Thessalonian Christians on their brotherly love and faith and 
patience (11), Paul addresses himself to the situation which had 
specially called into exercise the last-named virtue. (a) The trials 
and troubles under which they are now suffering (1412) are simply 
a prelude to the relief and vindication which will be theirs at 
the coming of Jesus. (4) As the anticipation of this, however, 
had already produced a morbid fanatical excitement in certain 
quarters, owing to the fact of some people, apparently from a 
misunderstanding of his instructions, having failed to recollect 
that the wupovoia, while near, could not happen till after the 
appearance and overthrow of a hostile power, Paul proceeds 
(2112) to reiterate his oral teaching on this point. He then 
concludes (2!%1’) with an expression of confidence in them, an 
appeal for loyalty to his teaching, and a brief prayer for their 
constancy and comfort. Asking their prayers, in turn, for himself, 
he renews his expression 6f confidence and interest (31-5), where- 
upon, after a word on the maintenance of discipline and industry, 
the epistle closes (3°!°), 
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If both letters came from Paul,* 1 Thess. is prior to 2 Thess., in opposi- 
tion to the reverse hypothesis of Grotius, Bunsen, Renan (iii. 235 f.), Ewald 
(Sendschretben, pp. 15f.), Laurent (SA’, 1864, pp. 497f.3; WZ Studien, 
pp. 49f.), Daeschel (above, p. 63), Goguel (AAA. Ixxi. 256f.), J. C. West 
(/TS., 1913, 66f.), and J. Weiss (Ure. 217, doubtfully), There is no reason 
why such a criterion of genuineness as 2 Th 3)” should have appeared in the 
earliest of Paul’s letters; in view of 2? its appearance, after the composition 
of 1 Thess. and even other letters, is psychologically accurate. It is un- 
natural to find a reference to 2 Th 3°'*in 1 Th 4!°"); besides, as Bornemann 
points out (p. 495), if 2 Thess. is held to betray all the tone of a first letter 
(Ewald), what about 2 Th 2%? The comparative absence of allusions in 
2 Thess. to 1 Thess. (cp., however, 2 Th 2!=1 Th 4” etc.) is explained by 
the fact that in the second epistle Paul goes back to elaborate part of his 
original oral teaching in view of fresh needs which had appeared since he 
wrote I Thess. Finally, while 1 Th 217-36 does not exclude the possibility 
of a previous letter, it cannot presuppose one of the character of 2 Thess., 
least of all when written from Berea (Ac 17, Laurent and Ewald). 


Paul is still with Silvanus and Timotheus (11) at Corinth 
(32 = Ac 18, 1 Th 2)5f); he is writing presumably not long + 
after the dispatch of the former epistle (245), having heard (311) f 
of the mischief caused by local misunderstandings of what he 
had taught on the course of the Last Things. To repudiate 
misconceptions and thereby to calm the mind of the church 
amid its anabaptist perils, is the apostle’s aim. What he has to 
communicate by way of instruction is practically a re-statement, 
firmer and more detailed, of teaching already orally imparted (2515), 
not a discussion of novel doubts and difficulties. If any change 


* On the hypothesis that both are sub-Pauline, Baur and van der Vies 
(op. cet. pp. 128-164) argue for the priority of 2 Thessalonians, the latter 
separating the two by the fall of Jerusalem. The arguments against them are 
stated by van Manen (Oxderzoek, 11-25), and the evidence in favour of the 
canonical order is best arrayed by Hofmann (pp. 365f.), Liinemann (160 f.), 
Bornemann (pp. 492f.), and Johannes (124f.), in their respective editions, 
The problem is not so gratuitous as it may appear. A similar difficulty vexes 
critics of the Olynthiac orations; some (e.g. Whiston, Flathe, Grote, and 
Thirlwall) hold, on internal evidence, that Demosthenes must have delivered 
the second speech first, and the question has excited keen debate, especially 
since Petrenz’s defence of the edited order. 

+ The terminus ad quem is his next visit to Thessalonika (Ac 20'-?). Corinth 
is the only place that we know of, where the three men were together at this 
period. 

+ The channel of information is not specified, but possibly Paul had been 
appealed to by the leading men to lend his authority against the spurious 
‘spirituai’ developments at Thessalonika (34). The situation demanded 
explicit written counsels; evidently no visit of Silvanus or Timotheus would 
have sufficed, even had they been able to leave Corinth, 
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in the situation has taken place, it has been to shift the centre of 
gravity from fears about the dead to extravayant hopes cherished 
by the living, and to aggravate the restlessness of some pietistic 
members. Hence, for one thing, the general similarity of 
structure and atmosphere in both epistles, and, on the other 
hand, the sharper emphasis in the second upon Paul’s authority. 

Both of these features, together with the singular eschatology 
and the style, have roused suspicion as marks of a sub-Pauline 
period. 


§ 5. Authorship and aim of 2 Thess.—Is the literary relation 
between 1 Thess. and 2 Thess. more intelligible if they are 
taken as written successively by Paul, or if the second is com- 
posed by a later Paulinist working on the basis of the first? 
The latter theory draws its strength from the remarkably close 
and continuous similarities between the two epistles in style and 
content and arrangement (apart from 211%, the fresh material of 
2 Thess. occurs mainly in 1512 215 3218-1417), These simi- 
larities can hardly be explained by the mere fact that Paul 
was once more (in 2 Thess.) writing to the same people; for 
while any writer’s correspondence shows an almost unconscious 
reproduction of the same ideas and terms in letters written, even 
to different people, during a given period when his mind was full 
of similar conceptions, the literary phenomena in the present case 
are rather too numerous and detailed to permit of any explana. 
tion save one which presupposes either (cp. Zahn’s ZIV7, § 16, 
note 6) that Paul read over a copy (see above, p. 51) of 1 Thess. 
before writing 2 Thess., or that the author of the latter had the 
former before him. 

The latter theory, which regards the Epistle as a pseudonym- 
ous writing composed by some Paulinist, on the basis chiefly of 
1 Thess. and the Corinthian* Epistles, in order to win Pauline 
sanction for its eschatological conceptions, has been worked out 
along two lines ¢ in the main, one (i.) dating it in the latter part of 


* A little salt of common sense would evaporate some of the arguments 
used by van Manen and Volter, who find even 1 Th 38 suspicious because it 
resembles 2 Co 757, This implies that similar circumstances must not recur 
in a man’s lifetime, and that, if he wishes to describe the mission of one 
friend to a church, he must eschew language, however natural, which he had 
employed on a previous occasion. 1 Th 1% and 2 Th 134 are, of course, mere 
imitations of 1 Co 134! 

+ An intermediate date, in various forms, was advocated by Kern (whe 
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the seventh decade (e.g. Baur and Schmiedel), the other (ii.) going 
further down towards the end of the first (Wrede, von Soden) or 
the beginning of the second century (Hilgenfeld, Zin/. 642 f. ; 
Hase, Kirchengeschichte, p. 69; Bahnsen, Pfleiderer, Rauch, 
Holtzmann, Hollmann, Britckner: CAronz. 253-256; N. Schmidt, 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 196=¢, 110 A.D.) during Trajan’s reign. 
The latter group of theories, in so far as it traces an anti-Gnostic 
polemic in the epistle (self-deification being a Gnostic trait, cp. 
Jude 810, 2 P 210-12; Justin’s Apol. i. 26, etc.), has been under- 
mined by modern investigations into the cycle of eschatological 
traditions upon antichrist, which put it beyond doubt that the 
language of 2°12 need not, and indeed cannot, be taken in a 
symbolic sense as the delineation of doctrinal errors. The 
references to internal apostasy in Mt 241 (Pfleiderer) * are by 
no means so realistic or detailed as here, and no hypothesis of 
this kind has yet succeeded in giving a coherent account of the 
restraining force. The allusion to the temple (2*) is a particular 
difficulty in the way of all theories which date the writing after 
A.D. 70; upon the other hand, as Wrede candidly allows, the 
case for a date ¢. 70 a.D. (as put, eg., by Schmiedel) is largely 
hypothetical, not only on account of the impossible Neronic 
interpretation which it involves, but because it is extremely 
difficult to understand how a pseudorymous letter could get 
into circulation at so early a period, unless it were addressed 
to the church at large. 2 Thess. is addressed to a specific 
church, and though this may be held to have been merely 
a piece of drapery, the hypothesis lacks any basis in reality. 


The nearest analogy to the apocalyptic speculations of 2"! lies in the later 
Apocalypse of John. Both writings reflect the traditional conceptions of self- 
deification and blasphemy (2 Th 24== Apoc 13% etc.) ; both, as was natural, 
view the sufferings of the saints under the category of a future retribution 
(2 Th 1% = Apoc 6! etc.); both distinguish the antichrist-figure from Satan, 
though Paul, unlike the later prophet, says nothing of the doom of Satan, 
confining himself to the fate of the devil’s agents and victims (2 Th 2®, cp, 
Apoc 20%) ; both anticipate a climax of evil ere the end, though 2 Thess. lacks 
any reference to the Nero redivivus myth. But this neither involves a con- 


took the restrainer to be Vespasian or Titus, the antichrist to be Nero redivivus, 
and the author to bea Paulinist of the eighth decade) and Havet ( Orzgines, iv. 
373), who regarded Vespasian as 6 xaréxwyv (27), and Domitian as the dvopos. 

* These do not justify any theory of literary dependence oa the part of 
2 Thess. (R. Scott; cp. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Pazl’s Conceptions of the Last 
Things, 55{., 96f.). 
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temporary origin, nor the dependence of the one writing upon the other. Ta 
Paul the empire is the restraining power, which for a while is able to hold in 
check the antichrist or pseudo-messiah. His view of it is religious. To John 
the empire itself, with its worship of the emperor, is the antichristian force in 
politics. The latter outlook lay far beyond the horizon of Paul, and the 
similarities of conception which underlie this difference run back to the 
common eschatological tradition which had been flowing since Daniel. 
Since the outbreak of Antiochus Epiphanes, self-deification and the seduction 
of men had been notes of the final enemy; any vivid expectation of the end, 
such as that cherished by ardent Jewish Christians like Paui, instinctively 
seized on these traits in order to depict the false messiah ; it required no 
historical figure like Nero, or even Caligula, to suggest them (cp. EGT. iv. 
14f., and M. Dibelius, dée Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 
§7-61).* Paul, in 2 Th 2%, is simply operating with a familiar Beliar- 
saga, which is too realistic to be a second-century description of Gnosticism, 
and too early to require a date in the seventh decade of the first century. 


In both epistles, but especially in the second, we can see the 
torch of apocalyptic enthusiasm, streaming out with smoke as 
well as with red flame, which Paul and many Jewish Christians 
in the early church employed in order to light up their path 
through the dark providences of the age. Paul is prophesying 
—none the less vividly and effectively that he does so é 
pépovs. The chief element of novelty which he introduces in 
2 Thess. from Jewish tradition (cp. Dn 1156) into the primitive 
Christian eschatology, is the conception of a supernatural 
antagonist, a final pseudo-messiah or antichrist, who shall 
embody all that is profane and blasphemous, and who shall 
be welcomed, instead of repudiated, by Jews as well as pagans. 

When the Pauline authorship is doubted, upon other grounds, 
the eschatological stratum of 2 Thess. is differently viewed. 
According, ¢.g., to Wrede,} the ablest representative of this view, 
2 Thess. was written by one who desired to counteract the 
eschatological views encouraged throughout the church by Paul’s 
epistles, and who took 1 Thess. for his starting-point, since that 


* SoR. H. Charles (Ascension of [saah, pp. lxiif.: ‘in no case could 2 Th 
2'-18 have been written after A.D. 70. This section, whether of Pauline 
authorship or not, is in its main features a Christian transformation of a 
current Judaistic myth’). 

+ Two of the weak points in Wrede’s clever reconstruction are (a) the 
unsatisfactory reason given why such a writer should have fixed on 1 Thess, and 
if so, why he should have elaborated his arguments into the peculiar shape 
of 2 Thess. ; (4) why he made his eschatological correction in such ambiguous 
terms. The very obscurity of 2 Th 2'-!? tells in favour of, rather than against, 
the Pauline authorship (cp. Mackintosh in Ax.” ii, 427-433). 
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letter contained the most notable outline of this eschatology. 
The sole foothold for such theories is the acceptance of 1 Thess. 
as genuine, in which case 2 Thess. would be an attempt tc 
conserve the substance of the earlier epistle, bringing it up to 
date with warnings against contemporary fanaticism and pietistic 
enthusiasm, and restating the Pauline eschatology, for the 
benefit of a later generation, in terms of a wider historical 
prospect. For this general view of the document an excellent 
case may be stated, when the features of style and spirit, the 
special eschatological motives, the absence of special traits in 
the situation of the Thessalonians, and even allusions like 2? 
and 31", are put together. The argument, however, is at best 
cumulative, and, for all the difficulties of the epistle, it is fair to 
say that almost every one of the features which seem to portray 
another physiognomy from that of Paul can be explained, 
without straining the evidence, upon the hypothesis that he 
wrote the epistle himself (so most recent editors). It is upon 
the resemblances to, and the discrepancies with, 1 Thess. that 
most recent critics of the Pauline authorship (Weizsicker, Holtz- 
mann, Hollmann, Wrede) are content to rest their case, arguing 
that 2 Thess. is connected with 1 Thess. as Ephesians with 
Colossians. The following are the main points in debate :— 


(a) Of the ten drat edpyuéva, one or two, eg. (1°) d{eq7=punishment 
(Sap 184 etc., cp. Judas’), éyxavxdouat (14, Pss), rivw (1°, cp. Pr 2734), 
drosragla (25), céBacua (2*, Sap 14”), may be fairly ascribed to the pre- 
dominant influence of the LXX upon the writer’s mind ; others, like «plows 
(15) and @poofuae (27), though absent from the other genuine epistles of Paul, 
are too common in the primitive Christian vocabulary to admit of much 
importance being attached to their solitary appearance here. The appear- 
ance of émiddvea, which only recurs ip the Pauline pastorals (see on this 
term E. Abbot in /BZ., 1881, 16-18, Milligan’s ed. 148 f.), is surprising, and 
the absence of dy, together with the use of aldvtos as an adj. of three termina- 
tions, is almost suspicious. Still, as Nageli( Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 
1905, 80) concludes, ‘“‘ im ganzen ergeben die lexikographischen Verhiltnisse 
dieses Briefes weder fiir die Bejahung noch fiir die Verneinung der 
Echtheitsfrage etwas Wesentliches.” (4) But if the vocabulary by itself 
would not be sufficient to excite comment, the style of the letter is remarkable. 
In addition to a certain formality or official tinge, there is a curious poverty 
of expression and even a lack of point. In the treatment of a subject like 
this, it was inevitable that one or two phrases and terms should recur 
fairly often, e.g. the @Atyus-group (1*%), the mloris-group (1* 10-1 gl1-18 32-8), 
épydtec@ar and allied terms (17 217 3° 10°12), qopayyédrAw (34% & 1 13) and 
elpjvy (1® 37%). Still, it may be confessed that elsewhere, e.g. in the de- 
scription of God and Christ (11? 2’ 17), the giving of thanks (1? 2!%), 
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and the repetition of mapdxAnais, etc. (21617 32), there is a stereotyped 
adherence to certain forms of expression or terms which admittedly 1s 
unusual in Paul. In parts the style resembles nothing to be met ehewhere 
in the letters of Paul. This is particularly the case in passages like 1°), 
where, it must be allowed, “‘the language is broad and inflated, and also 
digressive to an extent foreign to Paul’s manner” (Weizsicker). But, after 
some allowance is made for the influence of the subject on the vocabulary and 
spirit of the author, as well as for the possible co-operation * in parts of 
Silvanus, himself a prophet and in all likelihood the amanuensis of Paul 
(cp. 1 P 5%), this feature assumes proportions which are not incompatible with 
the hypothesis that Paul dictated the letter as a whole.f 

J. Weiss (SA., 1892, 253 f.) attributes both letters to the Silvanus who 
wrote 1 P. R. Scott similarly dates them between a.D. 70 and 80, the 
apocalyptic parts by Silvanus (z.e. 1 Th 4-5, 2 Th 1-2), the rest composed 
and the whole edited by Timotheus. 

As for the discrepancies } which have been alleged—the larger emphasis 
on the apostle’s teaching (2*5) and example (3’, cp. 1 Th 18) does not imply 
that some sugpicion of his authority must have sprung up at Thessalonika. 
The severe tone (3°!5) is now as necessary for the Thessalonians’ benefit as 
it was to be soon for the welfare of the Corinthians (1 Co 4?! 53-5); the time 
had come for plain-speaking and warning addressed to them as it was to come 
for the Galatians (Gal 4!7 5*}*). The different reasons alleged for working 
at his trade in order to support himself are by no means psychologically 
incompatible. The motive of independence given in 1 Th 2% may quite 
well have been Paul’s primary thought; but this does not exclude the 
secondary motive of wishing to set an example, which might be adduced 
when necessary. Greater difficulty attaches to the apparent change of 
front towards the second advent, which in 1 Th 5? is sudden while in 2 Th 
2*t it is the climax of a development. But this is mainly a difference of 
emphasis. Such a discrepancy (cp. Clemen, 7ZZ., 1902, 523f.) is native to 
almost all the primitive Christian conceptions of the end ; to be instantaneous 
and also to be heralded by a historical prelude were eschatological traits of 
the second advent which were constantly left side by side. On this point 
the variations of the two Thessalonian letters are explicable as proceeding 
from one man’s mind under the stress of different practical religious needs ; 


*‘“*The difficulties of structure and expression marking 2 Th 15? in- 
dicate the introduction by the original writer of some non-Pauline, and 
probably liturgical, sentences” (Findlay, p. lvii; cp. McGiffert, EAz. 5054). 
The rhythmical swing of 27-!° suggests a reminiscence or quotation of some 
early Christian hymn, perhaps one of the YdAuoe which he heard at Corinth 
(1 Co 1515: 26), 

t ‘Dass II Th in keinem Sinn ein grosses Buch ist, wird man zugestehen 
. aber Paulus kann auch einmal aus einer gewissen Verlegenheit heraus 
einen Brief geschrieben haben, welcher den Eindruck macht, den seine Gegner 
sonst seinem persdnlichen Auftreten nachsagten (2 Co 101) Wenn wir 
@ Th nicht besassen, wiirden wir Ll Th nicht beanstanden” (Jiilicher, 56). 

{The alleged inconsistency of 1* with 1 Th 3”, as Jowett shows, is not 
'* so great as the difference in tone of 1 Co 1°* and the rest of the epistle.” 
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they do not oblige us to posit any revision or correction of Paul’s ideas by a 
later writer who felt moved to reconcile the apparent postponement of the 
advent with the eager primitive hope. Baur, who makes both letters post- 
Pauline, frankly admits that the same writer could have viewed the wapovola 
from different points of view, and expressed himself in such different ways 
as these epistles indicate. If this is so, there is less reason to hesitate 
about ascribing both to Paul, particularly when the evidence of style and 
vocabulary is found to present no insuperable difficulty. 


§ 6. Jntegrity of 2 Thess.—Attempts have been made to solve 
the problem by finding in the epistle (@) a Pauline nucleus which 
has been worked over, or (4) a Pauline letter which has either 
suffered interpolation, or (¢) incorporated some earlier fragment 
perhaps of Jewish origin. (a) Starting from the alleged incom- 
patibility of 2! with the eschatology of 1 Thess., P. Schmidt 
postulated a genuine Pauline epistle in 12 21% 218-318 which 
was edited and expanded by a Paulinist in a.p. 69. Apart, how- 
ever, from the absence of any adequate literary criterion for this 
distinction, the passages assigned to Paul are not free from the 
very feature which Schmidt considers fatal to the others, viz. 
similarity to 1 Thess. Besides, little is really gained by postulat- 
ing such a restricted activity on the part of the editor. For his 
purpose it would have been as simple and more effective to 
compose an entire epistle, and the section 2!!2 is so cardinal 
a feature of the canonical writing that the latter may be said to 
stand or fall with it. As a matter of fact, Hausrath’s conjecture 
that the whole epistle is a later scaffolding built round the original 
Pauline passage in 212, is even preferable to any theory like 
that of Schmidt. (6) The strongly retributive cast, and the 
emphatic OT colouring, of 1%! might suggest the possibility of 
this passage having been interpolated (McGiffert, Z.Bi. 5044), 
the eis 6 of v.5 connecting with v." This is, at any rate, 
more plausible than the older idea that 2112 represented a 
Montanist interpolation (J. E. C. Schmidt, Bibliothek fiir Kritik 
u. Exegese des NT., 1801, 385 f.), or 21% a Jewish Christian 
piece of apocalyptic (Michelsen, 7Z., 1876, 213 f.). (c) Finally, 
in 2712 Spitta (op. cit. pp. 139 f.) detects a Caligula-apocalypse,* 
though it is not quite clear how far Timotheus, the supposed 
author of the epistle, has simply reproduced its leading features 
or transcribed part of it. More elaborately but less convincingly 

* The figure of Caligula, with his impious self-deification, is seen by other 
critics behind this passage ; cp. ¢.g. Grotius, Renan, ii. 193 f., iii. 254f., and 
Hausrath. 

6 
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a pre-Christian Jewish apocalypse is found by Pierson and Naber 
(op. cit. pp. 21 f.) in 1510 21-12 316.1415) which was worked over by 
the unknown second-century Paul whom the Holland critics find 
so prolific and indispensable. The literary criteria, however, are 
as unreliable here as in the cognate attempts to apportion various 
sections of John’s apocalypse to Jewish and to Christian belief; 
such theories ignore the large amount of common ground 
between primitive Christians and their Jewish compatriots, espe- 
cially in the sphere of eschatology. In 2! the Jewish basis is 
no more plain than the Christian superstructure. 


The enigmatic wire 5: émicroAfs ws ¢ quay, which has frequently been 
used to prove the sub-Pauline date, may refer to something Paul had written 
(either in 1 Thess. * or in a lost letter), or it may denote some misrepresentation 
of his ideas in a pseudonymous letter, purporting to emanate from himself 
or one of his companions. In any case, the expression does not conclusively 
point to a post-Pauline origin ; neither does 31”, which, while conceivably + 
due to the premeditated endeavour of a Paulinist to win authority for his 
work by an appeal to Paul’s signature, may just as reasonably indicate a 
natural precaution of the apostle in view of suspected pseudonymous epistles. t 
Furthermore, in view of passages like 1 Co 11% 15°, it is needless to read a 
second-century emphasis on oral apostolic tradition (Hilgenfeld) into the 
language of 215 36, 

§ 7. Earliest traces of 2 Thess.—The acquaintance of Polykarp with the 
epistle (14 in Pol. xi. 3, and 3!° in xi. 4=et non sicut inimicos tales existimetis), 
and the echoes of the eschatological section in Justin Martyr, dza/. xxxii., 
cx., cxvi., together with its inclusion in Marcion’s Canon, prove the exist- 
ence of the writing early in the second century, and therefore tell against any 
theory of its composition between A.D. I00 and 120, Later, like the first 
epistle, it occurs in the Muratorian Canon; it is explicitly quoted by Ter- 
tullian (Scorp. xili., resurr. carnts, xxiv.), Irenzeus (adv. her. iii. 7. 2, v. 
25. 1), and Clem. Alex. (Strom. v. 3), whilst Origen appears to have com- 
mented on it as well as on 1 Thess. (cp. D&. v. 496%). The echoes in 
Barnabas (2§= xviii. 2, 28 =iv. 9, 2% l=xv. 5, drav €XOdw 6 vlds a’rod 
Karapyjoet Tov Katpoy To dvduov Kal Kpived rods doeBeis) seem to indicate 
rather more than a common basis of popular tradition (so Rauch in ZW7,, 
1895, 458f.), and, like the Apocalypse of John, 2 Thess. appears to have been 
circulated in Gaul (cp. the epistle of Lyons and Vienne, Eus, H. &. v. 1). 





* According to Pfleiderer and Wrede, it indicates the desire of the writer 
to discredit 1 Thess. in favour of his own composition. 

t Hitzig (Afonatsschroft d. wissenschaptl. | ereins in Zurich, 1856, 57-68) 
considered that 37° in this epistle, and 5% 27 in the first, were all the un- 
authentic elements to be found. Wrede saw behind it, as behind Polykarp, 
a corpus Paulinum. 

$ Some (e.g. Weisse, Beztrige zur Krittk d. Paul. Briefe, P- 9; Spitta, 
and J. Weiss) hold it is a marginal note. 
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(B) GALATIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—(for the numerous patristic and medizval 
commentaries, see Lightfoot’s ed. pp. 227f.). Luther’s epoch-making / 
Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas commentartus (Latin, 1519, etc. ; German, 
1525 f.; English, 1575f.); J. Bugenhagen, Adnott. tn Galatas, etc. (1527); 
Cajetan, Literals exposttio (Rome, 1529); J. Gagneeus, Brevissima Scholia 
(Paris, 1543); W. Musculus, Comm. tn epistolas P. ad Galat. et Ephes. 
(1561) ; John Prine (Oxford, 1567); Pierre Barahona’s EZxfosz?ro (Salamanca, 
1590); Salmeron (Cologne, 1602); R. Rollock, Azalys/s Logica (London, 
1602); B. Battus, Commentardi (Greifswald, 1613); D. Pareus (Heidelberg, 
1621); Crellius (1628); Ferguson (1659); Cocceius (1665); S. Schmid 
(1690); T. Akersloof, De sendbrief van Paullus an de Galaten (Leiden, 
1695, Germ. tr. 1699); Struensee (Flensburg, 1764); S. J. Baumgarten, 
Auslegung der Briefe P. an die Galat. Eph. Phil. Coloss. Phim. 
und Thessal. (Halle, 1767); Chandler (1777); Mayer (Vienna, 1788); 
Carpzov (1794); S. F. N. Morus, Acroases in episiolas P. ad Galat. et 
Ephesios (1795); Hensler (1805); Borger’s Jxserpretatio (Leyden, 1807) ; 
von Flatt, Vorlesungen tiber d. Brief an die Galat. (1828); H. E. G. Paulus, 
Des Apostel Paulus Lehrbriefe an’ die Galater u, Rimerchristen, ete. (1831); 
Matthies (Greifswald, 1833); Riickert (Leipzig, 1833); L. Usteri (Ziirich, 
1833); H. A. Schott (1834)*; Sardinoux (Commentaire, Valence, 1837) ; 
Olshausen (1840); F. Windischmann (Mayence, 1843); de Wette? (1845); 
Hilgenfeld (der G.-brief ubersetst, in setnem gesch. Bestechungen untersucht u. 
erklart, Leipzig, 1852); John Brown (Edin. 1853); S. H. Turner (New 
York, 1856); G. J. Jatho (1856); H. J. T. Bagge (London, 1857); K. 
Wieseler (Gottingen, 1859) *; G. B. Winer4 (1859); C. Holsten, /nhalt u. 
Gedankengang d. Briefes an die G. (1859); Messmer’s Zr&/irung (Brixen, 
1862); Meyer‘ (1862); Bisping? (1863); G. J. Gwynne (Dublin, 1863) ; 
Vémel (1865); G. W. Matthias (1865); F. X. Reithmayr (1865); Sir 
Stafford Carey (London, 1867); Ellicott* (1867)*; Eadie (1869); Drach 
(Paris, 1871); F. Brandes (1871); Hofmann? (1872); Reuss (1878); G. 
W. Fliigge (1878); Sanday (in Ellicott’s Comm. 1879); Schaff (1881); 
Howson (Speaker's Comm. 1881); Philippi (1884); Beet® (1885); D. 
Palmieri (1886); G. G. Findlay (Ap. Bzble, 1888); A. Schafer (1890) ; 
Schlatter (1890); E. H. Perowne (Camb. Bible, 1890); Lipsius? (AC. 
1892) ; Cornely (1892); Seidenpfenning (Munich, 1892); Lightfoot!! (1892)*; 
J. Drummond, Zhe Ep. of St. Paul to the Gal., explained ana 
illustrated (London, 1893); Kihler? (1893); Jowett? (1894); Zéckler? 
(1894); J. Dalmer (1897, Giitersloh); Sieffert (Meyer®, 1899)*; J. 
Drummond (lxtern. Habk. NT, 1899); Gutjahr (1900); Ceulemans, 
Pauli ad Rom., 1 et 2 Co., ad Galatas (1901); O. Schmdller (in Lange’s 
Bibel- Werk, 1901) ; F. Rendall (2GT7., 1903) ; Adeney (C4. n.d.) ; Bousset? 
(SNT:, 1907); Niglutsch? (Brevzs Commentarius, 1907); Zahn? (ZX,, 
1907)*; R. Wulff (1908); Bacon (New York, 1909); Lietzmann (WANT., 
1910); A. L. Williams (CG7., 1910); C. W. Emmet (London, 1912). 

(4) Studies—(i.) historical :—G. Hermann’s De P. efist. ad Gal. tribus 
primis capitibus dissertatio (1834); Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr. i. 109 f., 260f.)* ; 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Gal.’ (ZW7., 1860, 206 f., 1866, pp. 
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301 f., 1884, pp. 303 f.); Volkmar, Paulus von Damaskus bis sum Galater- 
brief (1887); Holtzmann, AZ. il, 316-318; Sabatier (SA. v. 359-364) 5 
Kappeler (Prot. Atrchenseitung, 1892, pp. 7146, 746f, 703 f); Pfleiderer 
(Ure. i. 191 f.); Schmiedel (2/2, 1617-1626); Jacquier (in Vigouroux, DB, 
iii. 61-77). (ii.) on the text: Klostermann’s Probleme im Afposteltext (1883) ; 
Baljon, de tekst der brieven van Paulus aan de Romeinen, de Corinthiérs, en 
de Galatrérs (1884), and Exegetisch-kritische verhandeling (1889) ; Cramer, 
de brief van Paulus aan de Galatiérs in zijn oorspronkelijken vorm herstela 
en verklaard, 1890; and Volter (die Composition der paulin. Hauptbriefe I. 
Der Réimer- und Galaterbrtef, 1890); Sulze (Protest.-Kirchenzettung, 1888, 
981 f.), with Zimmer, Zur Texthritik d. Galaterbriefes(ZWT., 1881, pp. 481f., 
1882, pp. 129f.). {iii.) on Gal 2 and Ac 15, C. Bertheau, Einive Bemer- 
hungen uber die Stelle Gal, 2 und ihr Verhaliniss sur Apgeschichte (Hamburg, 
1854); Zimmer’s Gadat. und Apostelgeschichte (1887); M. Thomas, flanges 
@histoire et de litterature religieuse (Paris, 1899), pp. 1-195; R. Mariano, 
Ure. (1902) i. pp. 111 f. ; Volter, Pavlus und Seine Briefe, 1905, pp. 253- 
273; Bacon, Story of St. Paul, pp. 116f., and in A/7. (1907) 454f. ; J. 
Kreyenbihl (ZV W., 1907, 89f.). {iv.) general: Chemnitz, Collegium theo. 
logicum super Ep. P. ad Gal. (Jena, 1656); Semler, Paraphraszs (1779) 
F, J. A. Schiitze, Scholia in Epist. ad Galatas (1784); Mynster, Find. iv 
ad. Brief an die Gal. (1825); W. S. Wood, Studzes tn St. Pauls Ep. to the 
G. (1887); A. B. Bruce, S¢. Pazel’s Conception of Christianity (1894),* 37. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Historical Commentary (1899); M. Dods in DZ. ii. 93-98 ; 
von Dobschiitz (Ure. 99f.); Moffatt, #A." xi. 394-396; Halévy (R#S., 
1912-1913); C. H. Watkins, St. Paw?s Hight for Galatia (1914)*; W. M. 
Macgregor, Christian Freedom (1915); F. S. Marsh, DAC. i. 431f. ; Loisy, 
Lépttre aux Galates (Paris, 1916); G. L. Robinson (Princeton Theol. 
Review, 1917, 604-622: ‘G. and Luther’). 


§ 1. Occasion.— Although the Galatian epistle was written after 
Paul had visited Thessalonika, the Galatian churches were founded 
during a mission which he had undertaken some time before he 
crossed from Asia to Europe. From the more or less direct re- 
miniscences of which the letter happens to be full, it is possible to 
reconstruct a preliminary outline of his relation to these churches, 
without calling in evidence from Acts which is disputable and 
which falls to be considered separately in the first instance. 

Paul had visited the Galatian churches twice.* On the 
former of these visits (4!8 76 azpdrepov), though broken down by 
illness (? 2 Co 127°), he had been enthusiastically and hospitably 
welcomed (41515); many had been won over from polytheism and 
idolatry (45%) to the knowledge of God, z.e. (as at Thessalonika) 
to faith in Christ the crucified (3!), whose death ¢ meant their 

* This must be maintained resolutely against all attempts, especially in 


the interests of a theory, to make 7d rpérepov = d.ae or iampridem. 
+ The emphasis in Galatians upon the death of Jesus was due to the 
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deliverance from slavish ignorance and the present evil world 
(14 318). The immediate result of the mission was an outburst 
of religious fervour (3° 4). The local Christians, who were 
predominantly Gentile by birth, made a promising start (57). On 
his second visit (438 17 521), Paul found in many of them a 
disheartening slackness, due to discord and incipient legalism. 
His plain speaking gave offence (4!®) in some quarters, though it 
was not wholly ineffective. Otherwise, the second visit (19 5°) 
is left in the shadow.* So far as it was accompanied by warn- 
ings, these were rather general than elicited by the presence of 
any definite and imminent peril to the churches. 

Not long after this visit, some Judaising opponents ¢ of the 
apostle, headed by one prominent, and evidently powerful 
individual (5!°), made their appearance among the Galatians, 
with disturbing and unsettling effects (3). Their ‘gospel’ 
was not freedom from, but fidelity to, the Law (1%!°), which 
Paul’s ‘gospel’ was alleged to contradict and invalidate. 
Arguing from the OT, they represented Paul’s gospel as an 
imperfect message which required to be supplemented by legal 
exactitude, } including ritual observances (4!) and even circum- 
cision.§ As a corollary of this, Paul’s apostolic position was 


exigencies of the local controversy ; the Judaising pronaganda had naturally 
forced this point into prominence, Yet it must have been so from the opening 
of the mission; Paul had begun there as at Corinth by ‘depicting’ the cruci- 
fied (3'). The sole explicit allusion to the resurrection of Jesus is due to 
the fact that Paul desires to indicate his commission as the direct and divine 
gift of the reigning Christ (11+ 1°), not of an earthly Jesus known in the flesh. 

*TIt is not quite clear whether the traces of the Judaistic agitation were 
found by Paul on this visit (so especially Hemsen, Schott, Reuss, Credner, 
Sieffert, Lipsius, Holsten, Weiss, Pfleiderer, Weizsicker, and Zéckler), or 
whether they sprang up only after he had left (so, e¢.g., Bleek, Philippi, 
Renan, Hofmann, Zahn). The tone of surprise which marks the opening of 
the epistle tells on the whole in favour of the latter theory. 

+ The contemptuous anonymity of ries (17) resembles that of Col 2%. 
They were emissaries of the Jerusalem-church, like the high churchmen of 
Ac 151, Gal 2}, reactionaries of James’ party. 

$ Apparently, however, they withheld from the deluded Galatians the 
inference that the entire law had to be obeyed (5%). 

§ This rite, they alleged (51), Paul had himself employed (in the case of 
Timotheus?). As some of the Galatians (6"%) had been carried away by the 
propaganda, which appealed at once to higher and to lower motives, promising 
a complete possession thereby of the privileges of God’s Israel (616) and alsa 
exemption from persecution at the hands of Jews (5! 6”), AZy brands or 
wounds, says Paul, are those of Jesus, not of legal circumcision (6!"), 
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depreciated. His authority, the Galatians were told, was 
derived from the apostles at Jerusalem, and consequently his 
teaching must be checked and tested by the orthodox standard 
which these emissaries claimed to embody. In short, the 
admission of pagans to the true church and promises (3°* 18) 
of God required the observance of the Mosaic law, which formed 
the sole valid charter of divine privilege and messianic in- 
heritance. This, and the consequent disparagement of the 
apostle * as an unauthorised agent, formed probably an easy 
relapse for people who, like other Christians, may have felt the 
depth and inwardness of Paul’s spiritual gospel too much for 
their average powers, particularly when the dominating influence 
of his personality was removed. 

The mischief done by this propaganda alarmed Paul. 
Matters evidently had not yet gone too far to be remedied ; 
only a few had been circumcised. Consequently as he was 
unable (or unwilling) for some reason to revisit them, he wrote 
this trenchant letter in order to shame them out of their levity 
and retrograde superstitions, by reiterating and expanding the 
spiritual principles of his gospel as divinely authoritative ¢ and 
morally adequate. How the information of the Galatian lapse 
reached him, it is not possible to say.t There is no trace of any 
letter sent by the Galatians (Hofmann, Ramsay). But the gravity 
of the situation renders it unlikely that he delayed for any length 
of time in writing to counteract his opponents, and to judge from 
allusions like those in 18 (raxéws and perarifeoGe—the lapse still 
in process), the interval between the reception of the news and 
the composition of the letter must have been comparatively 
brief. 

§ 2. Outline.—The epistle is one of the books militant in 
ancient literature. After a brief introduction (1!), Paul, instead 


* Implied in their catchword, shose of repute (el Soxoivres, 2°), Other 
echoes of their terminology can be overheard in such phrases as we are 
Abraham’s seed (3), and Jerusalem which is our mother (cp. 4%), as well 
as in their charges against Paul of seeking to please men (1), and preaching 
circumcision (54). For the phrase sézners of Gentiles (2), cp. Jub 233-4. 

t Ovde éys (1%), any more than the original apostles. Paul, too, 
believed by revelation, not by relation. 

t Lightfoot’s suggestion that a messenger brought news of the disaffection 
and also of the lack of heartiness in responding to the financial appeal (1 Co 
161 = Gal 67"), is as plausible as any. It need not imply, however, that 
Galatians was not composed till after 1 (and 2) Corinthians (see below). 
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of opening with his usual word of commendation, dashes into 
a personal and historical vindication of his independence as a 
Christian apostle; this, developed negatively and positively, forms 
the first of three great sections in the epistle (1®-2?1). 


These opening pages, especially, justify the comparison of Galatians to 
a torrent (‘fone continuous rush, a veritable torrent—of genuine and 
inimitable Paulinism, like a mountain stream in full flow, such as may 
often have been seen by his Galatians,” J. Macgregor. ‘‘ Unfinished phrases, 
daring omissions, parentheses which leave us out of sight and out of breath, 
rabbinical subtleties, audacious paradoxes, vehement apostrophes pour on like 
surging billows,” Sabatier); cp. P. Farel, ‘Exegése du Gal 12°’ (RTOQR., 
1910, 332-338). 

The address (17 rats éxxAnolats rijs Tadarlas) is singularly curt, and 
Paul associates no one by name with himself. The unique of odp éuol ravres 
ddeXgol (17), to which Ph 4” is only a partial parallel, implies no more than 
a group of Christians who sympathised with his gospel. There is nothing 
in the words to suggest that he was on a journey, away from any settled 
church, or, on the other hand, that he backs up his admonition by the 
authority of a church like Antioch, much less that he had co-authors. 


In 245-21 he passes from a hasty * account of his interview 
with Peter into a sort of monologue ¢ upon the incompatibility 
of the Mosaic law with the Christian gospel, which starts 
a fresh rush of expostulation and appeal (3-51#) upon the 
alternatives of Law and Spirit. Faith dominates this section, 
faith in its historical career and as the vantage-ground of 
Christianity. The genuine sons of Abraham are not legalistic 
Jewish Christians, but those who simply possess faith; the 
much-vaunted Law is a mere provisional episode culminating 
in Christianity (3°88) as the religion of filial confidence and 
freedom (37-4). A passionate appeal to the Galatians 
follows (417%); then, harping still on Abraham, the apostle 

* ** He is far too quick a thinker to be a master of mere narrative; the 
question of Christian freedom was too hot in his heart to leave him free for 
reminiscence, and the matter is not very clear” (Glover, Confidct of Religions 
in Early Roman Empire, 1909, p. 168). This applies to the Antioch story 
as well as to the preceding narrative (cp. Watkins, pp. 291 f.). 

{27 is an indirect summary of what he actually said; in 218! the 
passion wakened by the memory of the situation carries him straight forward 
into the situation of his readers. Years had passed since the crisis, but he 
lived it over again as he recollected how he had fought for people like the 
G., who were exposed to a similar danger of religious compromise (cp. Gercke, 


GGA., 1894, 576f.). On the thought of the whole passage, see T. H. 
Green’s Works, iii. 186f. 


t On 3%-47 cp. Max Conrat in ZVW. (1904) 204-227 (‘Das Erbrecht 
im Galaterbrief’). 
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essays, with fresh rabbinic dialectic (on 429-3! see Linder’s essay 
in ZIVT., 1900, 223-226), to establish spiritual Christianity over 
legalism as the religion that is both free and final, applying this 
to the moral situation of the Galatians (5!). The mention of 
freedom * leads him to define the moral responsibilities of the 
faith (515-610), in order to prevent misconceptions and to re- 
inforce the claims of the gospel upon the individual and social 
life of the Galatians. The epilogue (64-7!) reiterates, in a series 
of abrupt, emphatic sentences, the main points of the epistle. 


Another scheme of the epistle (so, ¢.g., Holsten, Sabatier, Sieffert, and 
Lipsius) is to find in 18-2?! 31-41 41-619 three successive arguments upon (a) 
the divine origin of Paul’s gospel, (4) the complete right of Gentile Christians 
to the messianic inheritance, and (c) the vital connection between the 
Christian Spirit and the moral life ; which is neat rather than natural. 

644-18 is an emphatic postscript or summary, written by Paul himself. 
For similar instances of ancient letters containing autographic conclusions, 
after the main body of the letter had been dictated,t see Cic. ad Aftic. viii. 
1, I, and Aug. Zfzst. 146, with the remark of Julius Africanus (Rhet. Latin. 
min., ed. Halmel, 4487"): ‘‘ obseruabant veteres, carissimis sua manu scribere 
vel plurimum subscribere.” This leaves it an open question whether éypaya 
(cp. Abbott, Dzat. 2691) does not refer to the entire epistle (so, ¢.g., Mill, 
Ewald, Hofmann, Eadie, Zéckler, Clemen, and Zahn, quoting from a letter 
of Ambrose [i. 3] to the Emperor Gratian: ‘‘scripsisti tua totam epistolam 
manu, ut ipsi apices fidem tuam pietatemque loquerentur’); probably, how- 
ever, it is the epistolary aorist (cp. Philem 1%),t and 64-18 is to be classified 
with 2 Th 31’, 1 Co 167-4, and Col 44%. In any case, ypduuara means not 
‘epistle’ but the characters of the handwriting. On placards (cp. 31 rpoeypddy) 
and public inscriptions (cp. Sieffert, p. 349; Ramsay, 466), large letters were 
employed at the end or at the beginning in order to catch the eye (Lucian, 
Hermot, 11, Gymn, 22). Plutarch (cp. Field’s O¢zum Norvicense, iii. 191) 
narrates that Cato wrote histories for his son (dfg¢ xetpl kal weyddots ypdupacw. 


§ 3. Zhe text,—Galatians, for all its unpremeditated vigour, is 
composed § not only with some care for language, but even with 


* In spite of coincidences like 16=Mt 164-17, 414>-=Mt 10M, 510. 6 = 
Mk 12® (Lk 20%), 54=Mk 12%, 68=Mt 234 (Lk 1148), and the apparent 
similarity of 5* 3+ to Lk 1359 (cp. 6%=Lk 138), it is hazardous to admit 
more than the bare possibility that Paul had in mind some sayings of Jesus 
against legalism (Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus, 70f.). 

Tt ‘‘ Exact analogies to this may be found in many Egyptian papyri, where 
the body of a document is written by a friend or clerk, and the principal 
appends his ratification in a large hand at the end” (Kenyon, Add&. to Textual 
Criticism of NT*, p. 30). See above, p. 51, and ZH. 153. 

= For éypaye in this sense, cp. Xen, Azad. i. 9. 25; Thuc. i. 129. 33 
Fzra 44 (LXX); and Lucian, Dia/, Meretr. 10. 

§ Cp. the minute analysis of the whole epistle in Blass’s die Rhythmen der 
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a rhythmical flow which recalls in several places the methods 
of contemporary rhetorical prose. In this respect it agrees with 
1 Thessalonians (Blass, of. cet. pp. 61 f., 196-204), 1 Corinthians 
(op. cit. pp. 53 f., 76 £.), Ro 3! 112883 ete. (of. cit. pp. 68 f.), and 
Philippians (vf. ct. 66 £, 73 £.),* all of which are more or less 
marked by rhythmical features; whereas in 2 Corinthians, for 
example, the indications of rhetorical structure are much less 
prominent. How far Paul was conscious of such traits of 
composition and style, it is impossible to say. Their presence is 
due doubtless to his early training in the schools ; probably they 
had become a second nature to him (see above, p. 57). But 
they are sufficient to prove that he wrote with some care and 
rhetorical finish,t even in epistles which appear, on a superficial 
examination, to have been written under an overmastering freshet 
of emotion. 


The extant text, however, is not free from serious difficulties. Its frequent 
roughnesses have suggested the hypothesis that marginal glosses and inter- 
polations have become incorporated here and there in the original; but in 
most cases{ the evidence is far from cogent, as, ¢.g., for the conjecture 
recodpwv for dexarescdpwy (2', e.g. Grotius, Semler, Keil, Bottger, Reiche, 
Michelsen, Baljon: pp. 168-9),§ the omission of 2° (Michelsen, Weisse, van 
Manen, Baljon: pp. 172~174) or of 319? (Weiss, Cramer: 3), Baljon: 
pp. 175-178),|| and the hypothesis of a marginal gloss in 6! (Laurent). On 
the other hand, if 4 (7d yao Dud Bpos éorly év TH ’ApaBia) is correctly read, 
it probably represents the explanatory and prosaic marginal note of a later 
editor (Mill, Holsten, Schott, Cramer, Prins, Baljon, p. 185), as many 
scholars have seen, since the days of Bentley (ofuscula philologica, 1781, 
533f.). The transposition of 235 to a place after 2! (so J. Weiss, SX., 1893, 
pp. 504 f.) clears up the movement of the whole passage, but it must not be 
defended on the ground that the incident of 23° could not have taken place in 


astanischen u. rimischen Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 43-53, 204-216, where the 
text is perversely handled in the interests of the theory. 

*In 3! (€uoi wey odx dxvnpov, tutvy & dogpadés) the trimeter (see p. 167) 
may be, like that in 1 Co 15%, a reminiscence of Menander. 

+ D. H. Miiller’s strophic theory of prophetic prose has been applied by 
Wehofer to the epistolography of the early Christian fathers (S24 W, cxiliii., 
1901), but unsuccessfully upon the whole. 

+See the essay by Prins (77., 1887, 7of.). Jowett’s apt remark that 
‘‘in a writer at once so subtle and so abrupt as St. Paul, obscurity is not 
a strong ground of objection,” is often forgotien in criticism of this kind. 

§ The considerable support given to this supposed change of & into 8 
(from Capellus to RBertholdt, Guericke, Schott, and Wurm, in last century) 
is due to chronological prepossessions (cp. Lake, Exp.8 iv. 472 f.). 

| Michaelis (Zz#/. p. 745) and Liicke (SA., 1828, pp. 1orf.) are among 
those who take 3” as a marginal gloss (so recently Emmet). 
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Jerusalem, though mapeloaxroe would fit Syrian Antioch in some respects 
better than the capital. The reading and rendering of 25 (ols ovdé mpds Gpav 
elfapey rH bworayy) was debated as early as the second century (cp. Zahn’s 
excursus in his edition, pp. 287-296, and K. Lake in Exp.7, i, 236-245); 
the omission not only of ofs (so Marcion, SyrPes4, and some Gk. MSS) but 
also of o6dé (Gk. MSS, D, old Latin, archetype of G, etc.) has early and 
strong support (so, ¢.g., Semler, Michaelis, Klostermann: of. c7t. 55-58, 
Vilter, J. Weiss: SA\, 1893, 504f., Urc. 203f.). The dubiety about a 
negative is not unexampled in ancient literature; a similar problem arises 
over the insertion of 20” by most modern editors in Cicero’s criticism of 
Lucretius (Q. FY. ii. 9. 4, cp. also ad Att. xiv. 1-2). In Gal. the matter is 
complicated by the exegesis of 28, Was Titus circumcised, and was this 
brought up against Paul (cp. 5", so Spitta, J. Weiss, and Lake), who replies 
that he was not compelled to be circumcised? Is 2°, therefere, the confession 
of a momentary lapse of judgment, which the latter church sought to smooth 
over by the insertion of the negative? The internal probabilities seem to 
point the other way (cp. Watkins, of, cé¢. 120f., 181), but the problem can 
scarcely be said to be settled satisfactorily one way or another. 


§ 4. Zhe destination.—The problems of Galatians belong to 
historicalkand theological rather than to literary criticism. It is 
impossible, however, to discuss its destination or date without 
some reference to the questions raised by the Lucan narrative 
in Acts (especially of Ac 11-16), which describes, from a different 
point of view, most of the incidents presupposed or mentioned 
in the epistle. 

The geographical situation of the Galatian Christians has led 
to a debate as warm and intricate as that waged over the problem 
of Hannibal’s route across the Alps. Two rival hypotheses hold 
the field. The matter in dispute is the meaning of TeAaréa in 1? 
(cp. 1 Co 164). Is it (a) the large Roman province of that name, 
including the southern townships of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, and 
Pisidian Antioch, besides part of Phrygia; or (4) the smaller 
region of Galatia proper, in the ethnographical sense of the 
term, lying north-east in Asia Minor? 

The latter view belongs to the North Galatian or traditional theory, 
which is advocated by editors of Acts like H. J. Holtzmann, Wendt, Blass, 
Hilgenfeld, and Knopf; by editors of Galatians like Windischmann, Holsten, 
Wieseler, Reithmayr, Holsten, Lightfoot (cp. Colosstans, 24f.), Howson 
(Speaker's Comm. 1881), Riickert, Jowett, J. Dalmer, Lipsius, Sieffert, Zéckler 
(also SX., 1895, pp. 51-102)*, G. G. Findlay, Lietzmann, Bousset, and 
Williams ; and by general critics like Godet, Trenkle (#7n/. 21), Salmon, 
S. Davidson, Schafer (Zzn/. 88 f.), Jiilicher, Haupt (SA., 1906, 144-146), 
Hoennicke (Chronologte des Paulus, 32f.), von Dobschiitz, Vischer (Dze 


Paulusbriefe, 1904, 30f), Mommsen (ZN!V., 1901, 86), Schiirer (7P7., 1892, 
460f.), Gheorghiu, G. H. Gilbert (Students Life of St. Paul, 1902, pp. 260~ 
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272), Chase (Exf.¢ viii. 401 f., ix. 331 f.)*, Barth (Zz. § 7), Deissmann 
(St. Paul, 1912, 221f.), Loisy, and Menzies (AXE. ix. 685 f.). Schmiedel’s 
article (ZAz. 1596-1616) and A. Steinmann’s thoroughgoing essays on 
Die Abfassungszeit des Galaterbriefes (1906) and Der Leserkreds des 
Galaterbriefes (1908) discuss with minute scholarship every relevant point, 
exegetical or historical. Schmiedel’s attitude towards Acts is much less 
conservative than Steinmann’s, and the latter’s sweep of argument is wider ; 
but the two statements supplement each other admirably, and together they 
constitute by far the most adequate plea for the North Galatian hypothesis 
(cp. 7Q., 1912, 511-527). 

The South Galatian hypothesis was first popularised by Perrot (De 
Galatia provincia. Romana, 1867, pp. 43f.), and then restated, with a 
wealth of geographical learning, by Sir W. M. Ramsay in a masterly 
series of articles and volumes (e.g. Aéstorical Geography of Asia Minor, 
1890; Exp.4 ii, 1-22, ix. 43f., 137f, 288f., etc. ; SB. iv. 15-57; CRE. 
8f., 74f, 9763; DB. ii. 81f.; The Cities of St. Paul, 1907; ET. xxiv. 
19 ff. ; as well as in his commentary). The theory is accepted, with many 
modifications and for varying reasons, by editors of Acts like Bartlet (cp. 
also his 44. 71f., 84f.), Jacobsen, Rackham, and Forbes; by editors of 
Galatians like Steck, Zahn, Adeney, Gutjahr, Bacon (cp. also Exp.5 vii. 
123f., x. 351f.), and Rendall (cp. also ZExp.4 ix. 254-264); also by 
Niemeyer (de tempore quo epistola ad Gal. conscripta sit accuratius 
definiende, Gottingen, 1827), Renan (iii. 311f.), Hausrath (iii. 146-199), 
Weizsicker (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1876, 606f., and AA. i. 252f.); 
Pfleiderer, E. H. Gifford (#xg.4 x. 1-20), McGiffert (4A. 178f., 221f.), 
O. Holtzmann (ZXG., 1894, 336-346; ZNVW., 1905, 102-104), von Soden 
(INT. 56f.), Woodhouse (Zz. 1592f.), J. Weiss (PRE. x. 554f., Ore. 
223f.), D. Walker (27. xiii. 511-514), Belser, Clemen, Askwith (Daze 
and Destination of Galatians, 1899), J. Strahan (DAC. i. 427f.), Lake 
(ZEP. 254f., 309f.); it is worked out in exegesis by Zahn (see also his 
Introduction, § 11), and from a special standpoint by Valentin Weber 
in a long series of articles (cp. especially Katholék, 1898, pp. 193f., 
301f., 412f., 1899, pp. 45f., 1900, pp. 339f., 481 f.) and monographs.* 





*Especially Der heilige Paulus vom Apostelibereinkommen bis zum 
Apostelkonail (1901), and Die Adfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem 
Apostelkonztl (1900); finally in 7Q. (1910, 327f.3; 1912, 191f., 417f.), 
and BZ, (1912, 155f.). His main contentions are supported by Belser 
7Q., 1go1, 285f.), Rohr (Adigem. Let. Blatt., 1901, 226f.), Gutjahr (in 
his ed. of Thess, and Gal.), and De Faye (4.4. 190), and rejected not only 
by Jiilicher (7ZZ., 1901, 469-472) and Holtzmann (GGA., 1902, If.) 
but by Steinmann. Weber is right in demurring to the undue sharpening 
of the differences between Acts and Galatians, but he goes to the other 
extreme in minimising them. His general scheme is as follows :—Paul’s first 
visit to Jerusalem (Gal. 11°?°= Ac 976-88) followed by missionary activity from 
Tarsus (Ac 9®°) and Antioch (Ac 1175-6, Gal 171-24) ; his second visit (Ac 113° 
12% = Gal. 2!-!°), with the double object of conveying the money (only hinted at 
in Gal. 2!) and securing the rights of his gospel (in private conference, Gal 
25+); then the first tour (Ac 147*%=Gal. 4%), with a double visit to S. 
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According to Weber, the visit of Gal 2'"!° is not that of Ac 1§ bit that of 
Ac 11, after which, but before the Council of Jerusalem, Paul composed 
Galatians (Antioch, a.D. 49; cp. Ac 148). This implies that the opposition of 
Peter and the Judaisers could not have taken place after the Council, and that 
the church of Jerusalem did not interfere with Paul’s method of ignoring the 
law in his Syrian and Cilician churches, though his practice was well known 
to them. But such a hypothesis is quite improbable. Gal 175 simply states 
that they knew the bare fact of his activity in preaching, not that they tacitly 
approved of his methods till their hand was forced by the Judaistic party in 
the church. Furthermore, the theory is open to the same objections as 
similar forms of the S. Galatian hypothesis, that it arbitrarily makes the 
burning question of circumcision for Gentile Christians emerge in an acute 
shape some time before the period of Ac 15—a view for which there is no 
evidence in Acts (cp. Steinmann’s Aéfassungzert, 170f.), and against which 
the probabilities of the general situation tell heavily. Finally, it involves 
the incredible idea that Paul circumcised Timotheus (Ac 16%) after he had 
written Gal 57. 

Weber’s reconstruction is rejected by Zahn, who also differs in his view 
of Ac 16° and on some other details from Ramsay ; the latter scholar’s inter- 
pretation of the Lucan passages, of the date, and of several passages in the 
epistle, is challenged by many of the South Galatian theorists themselves, so 
that, beyond the general contention that Galatians was written to the church 
of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, etc., there is seldom much unity in their ranks. 

An intermediate hypothesis, advocated by Mynster, Cornely (Zz#d. iii. 
41§f.), Jacquier (/V7. i. 171 f.), and (temporarily) Zahn, which has been 
described as Pan-Galatian, views the churches of Galatia addressed by Paul 
as at least including some to the N. of Southern Galatia. This modification 
attempts to do justice to the plain sense of Ac 16°, but it fails to bring out 
the evident homogeneity of the churches addressed in Galatians, and involves 
more difficulties than it solves (cp. Gilbert, of. c#¢. 266f., and Steinmann’s 
A bfassungzett, 166 f.). 

Twice in Acts, Luke alludes to a mission which appears to 
coincide with the Galatian enterprise presupposed in this epistle. 
The first of these passages is Ac 16%, 

Ai pev obv éxxdrAynolat éorepeotvto TH micret Kal érepicoevov Th 
dpiOpe Kad juépav. But they (é.e. Paul, Silas, and Timotheus) 
traversed (8ijAOov dé, in contrast to the South Galatian mission 
just concluded:* not recapitulating 1-4, but marking a fresh 
departure) tiv Bpvyiav cat Tadarixyy yopav, since they had been 
forbidden } by the holy Spirit to preach the word in Asia (explaining 
Galatia, after which the Antioch-outburst (Gal 2") so affected the Galatian 
converts that the epistle had to be written. 

* The purpose of 15% (det us wistt the brothers in every city where we 
proclaimed the word of God) had been accomplished (16% #5=14%!); cp. 
N. J. D. White in Hernathena, 1903, 128 f. 


+ The S. Galatian hypothesis, as advocated by Ramsay, implies that 
cwrvOévres is a ptc, of subsequent action ; the natural and grammatical sense, 
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why, instead of turning west,* they pushed north). And when 
they came opposite Mysia (xard, up as far as: striking it well to 
the north of Phrygia, in the neighbourhood of Dorylzeum or 
Cotyzeum) ¢hey tried to enter Bithynia (north of Phrygia), dut the 
Spirit of Jesus would not permit them. So, ignoring Mysia (as 
part of the prohibited Asia), they went down to Troas (i.e. due 
west). Then Luke comes upon the scene himself, and Paul 
plunges into the European mission. 

Every phrase of this summary paragraph has had pages of 
discussion poured over it. To the present writer it seems that the 
disputed words tiv Bpvyiav cai TaAarixyy xwpav can only mean, 
in the light of passages like 19%! (dceA@dv tiv Maxedoviay Kat 
"Axatav) and 275 (xara. rv Kidtxlav xai Tlappvdlay), Phrygia and 
the region of Galatia, Ppvyiav, here at any rate (as in 21° 188), 
is not an adjective, and xa‘ does not mean or. The phrase 
therefore is not an equivalent for Phrygia-Galatica, or for the 
borderland between Eastern Phrygia and Western Galatia: it 
denotes not one district but two. As Luke uses Pamphilia 
(1318), Pisidia (13!4), and Lykaonia (14°) in their geographical 
sense, it is fair to infer that he does so in 16® unless there is 
good reason to the contrary. 

The South Galatian theorists ask why he did not write TaAarlay outright. 
Probably because it would have been misleading; the great province of 
# Todarla or  Tadarixh érapyla included the Lykaonian and Phrygian 
townships already mentioned. In order to emphasise the new departure, 
Luke uses the region of Galatia, t.e. the district inhabited by the Galatians 
proper, lying beyond Phrygia. The terminology therefore really supports 
the North Galatian interpretation. It is a periphrasis, like xwpa rijs 
"Iovdalas (Ac 10° 26%, cp. #Bz. 1602). Per contra, if Luke had viewed 
Derbe, Lystra, and the rest of Paul’s earlier mission-field as belonging to 
Tedaria proper, it is inexplicable why the name should not occur in Ac 13-14. 
Furthermore, Derbe and Lystra belonged to Lykaonia (Ac 14® 1), not to 
Phrygia, so that the South Galatian view, that Ac 16° is recapitulatory, breaks 
down at the outset Harnack (BVT. iii. 58) suggests that Luke spoke of 9 
Tararcxh xwpa ‘* because Galatia was poor in cities, and because in official 
terminology the word ‘ regiones’ was also used of this province. It follows, 
therefore, that in the much debated question where the Galatia of Paul is 


on the contrary, implies that it refers either to an antecedent or at best to a 
synchronous experience (cp. Schmiedel, 242. 1599 ; Moulton’s Grammar of 
NT Greek, i. 132f.). It was apropos of this forced construction of d:9\Gov 
.» Kxwrubdyres that Chase wrote, ‘‘the South Galatian theory is shipwrecked 
on the rock of Greek grammar.” 

*’Aola here=the coast-land round Ephesus, as in 2* (where Phrygia is 
also distinguished from it, by a popular use of the geographical term) and 297. 
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to be found, we may not claim Luke as a witness in favour of the South. 
Galatian theory ; rather we must regard him as a witness to the contrary.” 

Luke’s usage, it may be retorted, is not decisive for Paul. This is 
perfectly true, but Paul’s use of P'adaria corresponds to the inferences from 
Acts. It is a rather precarious conclusion that because he was a Roman 
citizen, he must have confined himself to the Roman provincial titles, and 
that therefore Tadavia in Gal 17 means the province, not the country, of 
the Galatz. No fixed rule of this kind can be attributed to him; not even 
Asiatics like Strabo and Dio Cassius adhered to such a practice. In Gal 17) 
Paul himself does not speak in this way about Syria and Cilicia, and even 
in Gal 177 (cp. 1 Th 2') it is not necessary to suppose that he alluded to 
Judeea in anything except the popular or geographical sense (cp. Steinmann’s 
Leserkrets, 76 f., 103, and Schmiedel, of. cz#. 1604 f.). Furthermore, in Ac 2°, 
Asia and Pontus denote districts, not provinces, and the same is probably true 
of Cappadocia, as of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Asiainrt Pir ‘Of 
the vast province of Galatia the part to be visited [by the bearer of 1 P] 
between Pontus and Cappadocia could be only Galatia proper, the Galatia 
of St. Paul’s epistles” (Hort, s Peter, pp. 183 f.). 


Paul and his companions had no definite sphere in view 
when they left Lykaonia; certainly neither Troas nor Bithynia 
was their objective. Luke’s narrative, or rather summary, at this 
point becomes singularly curt and rapid. Apparently he was not 
interested in the Northern Galatian mission. His engrossing aim 
is to get Paul across to Europe; and the approach of the 
Macedonian mission, in which he himself first joined the apostle, 
leads him to hurry over the movements of the apostles in the 
interior of Asia Minor. It does not follow, however, that these 
movements were a series of purposeless journeys in which the 
evangelists were casting about in vain for a sphere and were 
finally shut up to make for Troas. On the contrary, what the 
N. Galatian view involves is that during this journey Paul took 
advantage of his enforced detention, owing to sickness, in order 
to evangelise in the western* part of Galatia. “It is sufficient 
to suppose that during his illness, or during his convalescence, 
Paul founded a few churches, none of them very far apart, and 
all situated in the W. of North Galatia” (Z£.Bz. 1606-1607). 
The possibility of this is admitted not only by Zahn (V7. i. 
189 f.) but by J. Weiss, one of the most cautious and careful of 
the South Galatian theorists (‘ Natiirlich kann man sich denken, 
dass die Missionaire etwa von Amorium (oder von Nakoleia 


* The alternative form of the N. Galatian theory (so, ¢.z., Lightfoot) is to 
regard Ancyra, Tavium, and Juliopolis, as also and chiefly evangelised by 
Paul. Zéckler’s modification (as above) seems preferable, 
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iiber Orkistos, Ramsay, Geogr. p. 230) aus den Versuch 
gemacht hatten, in Pessinus und Germa zu predigen, und als sie 
die Verhdltnisse dort ungiinstig oder den Erfolg gering fanden, 
sich nach Doryla#um wandten,” of. cit. pp. 558f.). The evidence 
of Galatians shows, however, that this mission was more than a 
possibility and by no means an unsuccessful venture. There is 
little doubt that S¢épyeoGar in 16%, taken along with 18%, implies 
preaching-activity, not simply travelling (cp. Ramsay’s article in 
Exp i, 385 f.).* 

Two or three years later, Paul paid a second visit to Galatia 
(Ac 18%).¢ After spending some time there (i.e. at Antioch), 
he went off on a tour through the region of Galatia and Phrygia 
(Stepyopevos xabetys THv Tadarixhy xépav cat Bpvylav), establishing 
all the disciples. This time he moved from east to west, reversing 
the route of 16%, and reaching Ephesus vid Asian Phrygia. 
In contrast to the settled churches of S. Galatia (165), the North 
Galatian Christians were as yet scattered and unorganised; they 
were naturally more liable, on this account, to be unsettled by 
Judaistic agitators from the far south than communities like 
those of Ikonium, Lystra, and Antioch, which were closer to the 
centre, and also in possession of the decrees (164). Furthermore, 
Paul tells the Galatians about the controversy as if it were a 
novelty. There is no oidare 8€ (Holtzmann). This suits the 
N. Galatians rather better than the S. Galatians (Ac 164), who 
must have learned of the matter for themselves at an early date. 

Such is, on the North Galatian hypothesis, the Lucan 
narrative of the Galatian mission. It remains to notice one or 
two objections on exegetical or geographical grounds. 


(2) The title Galatians (Gal 33) is alleged to be more suitable to the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Galatia than to those of N. Galatia. Sir W. M. Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm. 137.) finds that the N. Galatian theorists, who deny this, 
show “no sign” of having ‘‘specially studied the use and implication of 





* The admission that Paul did preach in N. Galatia (in Ac 1873) makes it 
extremely unlikely that, on the S. Galatian hypothesis, the epistle was 
written after this, since TaAarla would then include N. Galatia, and the 
close unity of the readers’ situation forbids this (see above). 

+ Here again the historian’s allusion is brief and bare. Galatia lay off 
the line of his European interests; even the great mission at Ephesus 
(19) is dismissed in a sentence, so that the treatment of the Galatian 
mission is not singular. ‘‘Can it be that the historian gladly drew a veil 
over the infancy of a church which swerved so soon and so widely from the 
purity of the gospel ?” (Lightfoot, Ga/atzans, p- 21; soSchmiedel, 222. 1607). 
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political titles amid the contending forces that were then causing the develop. 
ment of society in Central Asia Minor.” Such a study, he reiterates (cp., 
especially, of. cz¢. 318f.), would prove to these amateurs that the people of 
Antioch, Ikonium, Lystra, etc., could be addressed very aptly as Ga/atians. 
Unluckily, this confident assertion is flatly denied by one whose authority 
upon the subject is based upon years of special study. ‘‘In my opinion,” 
says Mommsen (ZVW., 1901, p. 86), ‘‘it is inadmissible to take the 
‘Galatians’ of Paul in anything except the distinct and narrower sense of the 
term. The provinces which were combined with Galatia under a legatus, as, 
e.g., Lykaonia certainly had been under Claudius, were by no means in- 
corporated into that province. Still less could the inhabitants of Ikonium 
and Lystra be named Galatians in the common speech of the day.” Thus it 
remains open to argue that Taddrat, instead of being specially appropriate to 
the Lykaonians and Phrygians, would have ignored their national character- 
istics (cp. Gheorghiu, of. czt. pp. 49f.). There is no reason, in the term 
itself, to suppose that it denoted any save the inhabitants of Galatia proper, 
and there is not enough historical evidence (cp. Steinmann’s Leserkre?s, 
53-60) to show that the S, Galatians were reckoned in the xowdy rév 
Tadarav, 

(6) While S. Galatia is represented by Gaius and Timotheus,* North 
Galatia, it is contended, is not represented by any delegates in the company 
who met at Troas (Ac 20) to accompany Paul and hand over the collection 
at Jerusalem. But it is more than doubtful if this was the sole object of the 
gathering. Even if it were, there is no representative from Corinth, or Philippi, 
or Achaia. Besides, the Galatian contribution may have been sent inde- 
pendently (so Weber, Addressaten, p. 52). 

(c) Paul’s references to Barnabas do not necessarily imply that he was 
personally known to the readers (who were therefore, it is alleged, in South 
Galatia; cp. Ac 13-14); the apostle speaks of B. also to the Corinthians, 
though he had never visited Corinth; and the allusions to B. in Galatians 
imply no more than the references to Peter (who had not been in 
N. Galatia). 

(@) The phrase, wa 4 dd7Aea Tod ebayyedlou Siapelvy mpds Uuas (25), does 
not necessarily imply that the Galatian churches were in existence when the 
controversy at Jerusalem broke out. Paul merely says he was fighting the 
battle on behalf of all Gentile Christians who should believe. He tells the 
Galatians that they belonged to the converts in whose interests he had been 
contending (cp. John 17”), 

(e) It is further argued that Luke devotes far more attention to the South 
Galatian churches, and that Galatians is more likely to have been addressed 
to them than to Christians in an out-of-the-way, unimportant district like 
North Galatia. This is one of the most plausible pleas which are advanced 
by the South Galatian theorists, but it is inconclusive. (i.) Luke, according to 





* This assertion is precarious, however. Timotheus was Paul’s companion 
primarily, and Gaius may be mentioned for the same reason. Besides, as 
Schmiedel acutely points out, ‘it would have been quite irrational to convey 
monies from S. Galatia te Jernsalem by way of Macedonia, and run all the 
risks (2 Co 117) of such a journey” (#4é. 1612). 
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‘he North Galatian theory, does mention these churches twice (166 188); so 
do Peter (1 P 1’) and Paul himself (1 Co 16'), They are more prominent 
than even the Roman church, to which Paul wrote a letter, but of whose 
founding Luke says nothing. Luke is indifferent to Paul’s (mission ?) visit 
to Arabia and to his work in Syria and Cilicia;* he ignores Dalmatia and 
Illyria; and there is not a word of the church at Colosse, to which the 
apostle afterwards wrote a letter.t These, together with the silence upon the 
stormy relations between Paul and the Corinthian church, are sufficient to 
disprove any argument against the North Galatian theory which is drawn 
from the silence of Acts. Luke’s predilections, which led him to ignore 
several Pauline spheres, explain themselves. (ii.) North Galatia was by no 
means inaccessible by road; on the contrary, it was touched by several open 
routes (cp. Ramsay, 77st. Geography of Asta Minor, 237 ff.). Ancyra, 
h wyrpétods THs Tadarlas (south as well as north), was connected by roads 
with the surrounding districts ;} while Tavium, as a military station and road- 
centre, was probably (cp. J. Weiss, PZ. x. 559 f.) linked even with Pisidian 
Antioch. There is no real difficulty, from a geographical standpoint, in 
understanding how Paul could reach N. Galatia; it would not take him over 
any more difficult country than his route from Perga to Antioch over the 
Taurus (Ac 134; cp. Ramsay, CRZ&. 24f., D&B. v. 3914). (iii) It is time 
that some critics stopped depreciating the condition of N. Galatia. On this 
point it is sufficient to refer to Sir W. M. Ramsay’s own brilliant pages 
(Gai, 128-164) upon the civilisation of the province of Northern Galatia, 
As he himself allows, Ancyra was ‘‘one of the greatest and most splendid 
cities of Asia Minor” (cp. Steinmann’s Leserkrezs, sof.), and the Roman 
sway had long since permeated the country with civilising influences.§ 





* Sir W. M. Ramsay (Cz¢zes of St. Paul, 81) concludes from the slight 
and vague allusions to Syria and Cilicia that Luke had no personal know- 
ledge of these regions. Exactly the same inference follows from his scanty 
reference to N. Galatia. On the same page he confesses that ‘‘ even about the 
Galatian cities he [¢.e. Luke] has not very much to relate that is detailed or 
picturesque.” 

+ If it is argued that surely Paul would have written an epistle to such 
important churches as those of Derbe, Lystra, Ikonium, etc., the obvious reply 
is that (i.) extant letters do not represent all that the apostle wrote ; (ii.) that 
no letter was written by him, as far as we know, even to so central a church 
as that of Ephesus. 

+ ‘There were regular roads from either Ikonium or Antioch to Pessinus, 
Moreover, the apostle, who was accustomed to ‘ perils of robbers, perils of 
rivers, perils in the wilderness’ (2 Co 11°), and who preferred walking from 
Troas to Assos (Ac 20}%) while his companions sailed, would not be deterred 
by any rough or unfrequented paths” (Lightfoot, Colossians, 26-27). 

§ Cp. Professor Anwyl in Mansfield College Essays (1909), pp. 158 
(‘Galatia was rapidly penetrated by the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
area”) and 160 (“‘ whether the epistle to the Galatians was addressed to 
them: or not, there is no evidence that in the apostolic age they were 
conspicuously more backward than the inhabitants of other parts of Asia 
Minor”). Lake’s *‘ desolate tracts” do not describe N. Galatia, 
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In any case the Galatians were capable of being converted,* and Paui 
was an evangelist, not a lecturer. The proportion and influence of the 
local Jews exactly correspond to the insignificant position they seem 
to have occupied in the churches, judged by the epistle. Finally, it may 
be pointed out that ‘‘the Galatian cities were in far closer relations with 
the cities of Bithynia-Pontus than of Asia” (Ramsay, Ga/. p. 143); which 
supports the contention that Paul, after his work in N. Galatia, naturally 
thought of Bithynia. Any historical evidence which is available does not 
imply that the civilisation of N. Galatia, during the first century A.D., was 
Romano-Gallic rather than Hellenic ; as the inscriptions and coins indicate, the 
Anatolian culture which predominated throughout the province did not exclude 
either the impression of Greek religious ideas or of the Greek language. 
It is therefore beside the mark to dismiss the North Galatian theory on the 
ground that it implies a degree of Greek culture which was foreign to the 
Galatians. Besides, when the evidence of the epistle itself is examined, 
the amount of acquaintance which it presupposes with Greek usages and 
conceptions (¢.g. in 47) does not appear to preclude the possibility of the 
Northern Galatians having been familiar with such elementary Graeco- Asiatic 
culture. The Hellenic ideas used in Galatians might have been perfectly 
intelligible to the Galatians of the northern province, so far as any reliable 
evidence is at our command (ep. Burton in 4/7., 1901, 152-153). At any 
rate, Greek was not only the official but the trading language. Unless we 
exaggerate the so-called Hellenism of Paul and the barbarism of Galatia, 
there is no cogent reason why any argument employed in Galatians 
would have been inappropriate to inhabitants of Northern Galatia. It did 
not require any special contact with the Greco-Roman culture of the age, 
such as is claimed for S. Galatia, in order to understand what Paul wrote 
about slavery, adoption, or wills. This is frankly admitted by Dr. Dawson 
Walker in his essay on ‘‘The Legal Terminology in the Epistle to the 
Galatians” (Gift of Tongues, etc., pp. 127 f.). ‘‘ Whether the Christian 
communities to which the epistle was sent were situated in North or in South 
Galatia, there would be a sufficiently strong Roman environment to make 
such general allusions as St. Paul makes to Roman civil law quite intelligible. 
We therefore conclude that the legal allusions in the epistle are indecisive. 
There is nothing in them that bears so directly on the question of the locality 
of the Galatian Churches as to enable us to say decisively whether the 
epistle was sent to North or to South Galatia” (of. cét. 174 f.). 

(/) Once more, the South Galatian argument that Paul always sought 
out important centres in which to carry on his propaganda is sadly shattered 





* Another phase of this argument is that the N. Galatian churches remain un- 
important in early church history, and that not till the end of the second century 
is there much light upon their existence. But even so, what of the South 
Galatian churches? ‘ All the more strange,” on account of the marked success 
of the preaching at Antioch (Ac 13 48), ‘is the subsequent unimportance of 
the South Galatian churches” (£7, 184). This is candidly written by Mr. 
Woodhouse, who adheres to the South Galatian hypothesis. The Syriac 
martyrology even points to martyrdoms at Ancyra before the reign of Trajan 
(cp. £7. xxi. 64f.). 
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by the fact that Derbe and Lystra were quite second-rate cities, with very 
little in common between them and the Roman world. The former ‘ was 
one of the rudest of the Pauline cities, education had made no progress in it.” 
Sir W. M. Ramsay even wonders how so rustic and sequestered a spot as 
Lystra came to be visited by Paul. ‘‘ How did the cosmopolitan Paul drift 
like a piece of timber borne by the current into this quiet backwater?” 
(The Cities of St. Paul, 408). Since he did evangelise guch places, we may 
perhaps be spared the argument that North Galatia would have been beneath 
his notice. Even apart from the case of Derbe and Lystra, the common 
assertion that Paul invariably sought out important imperial centres is not 
justified by the evidence. Paul, like Wesley, was an evangelist who 
had a passion for the regions beyond (2 Co 101516 els rd darepéxewwa bya 
evayyedtoacGa; cp. Ro 151%); North Galatia lay on the line of his circle 
from Jerusalem, and his procedure elsewhere makes the enterprise in that 
country not simply credible but probable. 

Many internal arguments used on both sides to prove the character of 
the people addressed in the epistle are of little independent value. No stress 
can be laid, ¢.g.,0n the so-called Celtic fickleness, in the interests of the 
N. Galatian hypothesis. On the other hand, it is as irrelevant to discover 
anything characteristically S. Galatian in 6!-5 (so Ramsay, Hest. Comm. Gal. 
454 £.), as if the pitiless temper were specially Phrygian! If any local colour 
is to be sought, the allusion in 6" suggests the custom of marking slaves by 
scars and cuts, which was notoriously a practice of the North Galatians 
(cp. Ramsay, Ast. Comm. Gal. 82f.). The alleged coincidences between 
Galatians (cp. 4) and Paul’s address in the South Galatian Pisidian Antioch 
(Ac 135%) are interesting (cp. of. cz’. 399 f.), but they are not confined to 
this address, and represent the primitive Christian outlook rather than Paul’s 
specific views. 

The South Galatian theory has several attractive features, but it lies open 
to objections of more or less cogency. £.g., (i.) if the opening of the South 
Galatian mission is so fully described in Ac 13-14, why is there no mention 
of the illness which Paul specially mentions in Gal 4%? Again, (ii.) the 
Galatians received Paul ws dyyedor Oeod, ds Xpiordy ’Inoody (Gal 4"), in spite 
of his illness—a very different thing from hailing him in full health as the pagan 
Hermes (Ac 141")! There is not (iii.) a hint in the epistle of any persecution 
or suffering endured by him in his evangelisation of Galatia, whereas his 
South Galatian mission was stormy in the extreme (Ac 13-14, 2 Ti 3%). 
Once more (iv.), if Paul had evangelised S. Galatia prior to the Council, it 
is not easy to understand why he did not say so in Gal 17, None of these 
objections is satisfactorily met by the S. Galatian theory, in any of its forms. 

On both sides, but especially on the S. Galatian, there is too great a 
tendency to tamper with the text of Acts in order to bring it into line with 
the requirements of a theory. Thus Weber and Ramsay, as well as Lightfoot 
(Biblical Essays, 237 £.), prefer the inferior v.l. dteA@évres in Ac 16°; Blass 
in 168 substitutes the equally inferior dce\@dvres for wapedOdbyres, and reads, 
on the sole authority of a thirteenth cent. Latin MS, ras Tadarixas yépas in 
16%; even Belser is driven (Zim/. 423), like Weber and J. Weiss, to regard 
the reference to Tl’. x. in the latter verse as corrupt, possibly a harmonising 
gloss from 18%, 
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This opens up the complex problem of the relationship between Galatians 
and the narrative of Acts. (a2) As to the various journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, 
neither theory entirely escapes the familiar difficulties; the S. Galatian 
hypothesis, in one or two forms, succeeds in evading them, but only by 
conjectural alterations of the order of the narratives (see below). A more 
important question (4) relates to the Council of Jerusalem. Here the identity 
of Gal 2! with Ac 15 must be maintained. In the former passage Paul is 
certainly giving his own version of what Luke subsequently described from 
a later and a different standpoint. The narrative of Acts, whatever be the 
historical value or site of the decree, is the counterpart of Gal 2°, Since 
the object of the two visits in Ac 1177-89 and Gal 2'-!° is different, and since 
1177-89 can hardly be regarded as a variant account of 15, the only alternative 
is to regard Ac 15 and Gal 2}! as referring to the same incident. This 
hypothesis is not wrecked by the patent difference of motive noticed in the 
two narratives, as there is nothing inconsistent in Paul emphasising the 
inward impulse, under the circumstances, and Luke recalling the joint-action 
of the church. The omission of any reference to Titus or the private 
conference is strange but not unparalleled in Acts, and, on the other hand, 
both narratives agree (and this is fundamental) in making the object of the 
journey a desire to settle the relation of Gentile Christians to the law; both 
imply two conferences, resulting in the recognition of Gentile Christians, 
and the refusal, on the part of the apostles, to sanction the orthodox demand 
tor universal circumcision. Ac 15 certainly presents a modified, and even 
in some respects an unhistorical, account of what had been a very serious 
crisis in the early church. With characteristic tact, Luke passes over the 
friction between Paul and the three pillar-apostles, as well as the difference 
of opinion which yielded but slowly to Paul’s remonstrances; he also 
represents both James and Peter * as in essential harmony with the apostle 
of the Gentiles from the first. This irenical purpose helps to explain Luke’s 
subsequent silence upon the bitter anti-Pauline movement of the Judaisers | 





* For the odd attempt of some Roman Catholic scholars to prove that 
Cephas and Peter are different persons (as Clement of Alexandria was the 
first to suggest), cp. Pesch in the Zeztschrift fiir kath. Theol. (1883) pp. 456- 
490, with Vigoroux, Les Livres Saints et la critique rationaliste, vol. v. 
pp. 456-476. Another curiosity of ancient interpretation was the view 
popularised by Chrysostom, Jerome, and alleged to go back to Origen, that 
the dispute was a got-up scene. The patristic attitude towards the dispute 
is sketched by Overbeck in his 4uffassung des Streits des Paulus mit dem 
Apostel Petrus bei den Kirchenvitern (Basel, 1877), and Lightfoot (Gal. pp. 
128-132). 

{¢ Upon the North Galatian theory, the Judaistic agitation in Galatia 
was a recrudescence of the movement against Gentile Christianity which the 
Council had temporarily checked. The counter-mission was cleverly carried 
into far-off districts where people were less well acquainted with the proceed: 
ings at Jerusalem and Antioch, and as adroitly the reactionary party took 
advantage of Paul’s absence to undermine his authority. The burning question 
was circumcision as it had been at Jerusalem. On the S. Galatian hypothesis, 
this question had arisen prior to the Council, and Paul simply took advantage 
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and the Corinthian dissensions, as well as upon (c) the dispute between 
Paul and Peter at Antioch. The natural impression made by 2"!6 is that 
Peter’s visit to Antioch followed the events narrated in 21, and there is 
no reason, historical or grammatical, to reverse this opinion.* That Peter’s 
inconsistency was only possible before the Council (Weber, Belser, van 
Bebber, M. Jones) is an hypothesis, which depends on the erroneous idea 
that the Council’s decree regulated the social intercourse of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. The reconstruction certainly tends to modify the un- 
favourable impression made by Petey’s vacillating conduct ; but in 24! Paul 
is not harking back, in defence of his apostolic authority, to an episode which 
preceded that of 21-0, The point of 2 lies in its historical sequence 
(cp. Steinmann’s Adfassungszezt, pp. 132f.; Clemen’s Paulus, i, arf; 
and Watkins, pp. 227f.). The principle upheld at Jerusalem had to be 
vindicated practically at Antioch soon afterwards. ‘‘ When we follow Paul’s 
account, the growing excitement with which he unmistakably records the 
event at Antioch is sufficient to prove that, in his view, it was there that the 
crisis was reached” (Weizsiicker, 4.4. i. 176). Ina word, Gal 21-16 forms 
the climax, from Paul’s point of view, in his triumphant assertion of the 
free Christian rights belonging to Gentile converts. 

That the Antioch collision took place before Paul left (Ac 15%), and 
not during the visit of Ac 18° (Renan, Neander, Sabatier, Godet), is also 
the natural inference from the narrative ; it is corroborated by the fact that 
after 15°6t- Barnabas was never alongside of Paul, as is implied in Gal 2%, 


§ 5. Zhe date.—The division of opinion ypon the destina- 
tion has led to an even greater variety of conjectures as to the 
date of the epistle’s composition. On the North Galatian hypo- 
thesis the letter cannot have been written before the period of 
Ac 183; but it may have been composed either (i.) on the way 
from Galatia to Ephesus (Hug, Rickert); or (ii.) during Paul’s 
stay at Ephesus (Ac 19!*!°), perhaps during one of his journeys 
in the vicinity; or (iiil.) on his way from Ephesus to Corinth 


of the collection for the Jewish poor to enlist the sympathies and win the 
confidence of the Jewish Christians in the capital. But both implications are 
improbable, especially the second; neither Luke nor Paul says anything 
about this motive, and the use supposed to have been made of the collection 
is the outcome of imagination rather than the reflection of history. 

* As is done by C. H. Turner (DZ. i. 423 f.), R. A. Falconer (27% 
xi, 487-490), Williams, and Zahn (WAZ., 1894, 435 f.; Gal. 110f.), after 
Calvin, Schneckenburger (Zweck der Apgeschichte, 109 f.), etc., all of whom 
place the Antioch-episode prior to Ac 15}, either between Ac 12” and 13}! 
or between 1476 and 15%. Ramsay, who formerly held the latter view (SP7. 
158 f.), now inclines to think that Peter’s visit to Antioch (Gal 21) 
“preceded the first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas, and that he 
was sent from Jerusalem as far as Syrian Antioch to inspect and report on 
this new extension of the church, just as he had been sent previously to 
Samaria along with John on a similar errand ” (C7¢des of St. Paul, 302-303). 
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(cp. Moffatt, ZZ. 127 f.). There is not much to choose 
between (ii.) and (i11.), but upon the whole the more probable 
hypothesis is that the epistle was written from Ephesus (Ac 19!), 
soon after Paul had left Galatia (Ac 185) for the second time; so, 
e.g., Wieseler, Credner, Hofmann, Godet, Alford, Reuss, Meyer, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Lipsius, Sieffert, Schmiedel, Steinmann, 
etc. This was the traditional view as early as Victorinus (‘ epistula 
ad G. missa dicitur ab apostolo ab Epheso’) and earlier; the 
only real alternative is Paul’s stay in Macedonia or Corinth, during 
the period covered byt Ac 2o0!f (so especially Lightfoot, after 
Conybeare and Howson, with Bleek, Salmon, von Dobschiitz, etc.). 

One of the charges mhade against Paul at TheSssalonika was 
that he had left his converts in the lurch. He had to meet this 
insinuation by showing that the had been unable, not unwilling, 
to return (p. 68). No such calumny is mentioned in Galatians, 
The tone of 42° implies that the Galatians recognised he could 
not visit them in person. Why, we do not know. Galatia was 
accessible from Ephesus, but there may have been reasons why 
he could not leave the latter place at the moment. Otherwise, 
jwe may suppose he was either on the point of starting for Corinth 
or on his way there, when the news of the Galatian relapse 
reached him. Luke unfortunately has no more to tell us about 
Paul’s relations with the backward Galate than about Paul’s 
contemporary troubles with.the recalcitrant Corinthians. 

The South Galatian critics mostly put Galatians first of all 
the extant epistles (cp. Miss E. G. Briggs, Wew World, 1900, 
115f.; C. W. Emmet, £xf.7 ix. 242f.). Some (Emmet, Lake: 
E£EP. 253f., Bruston: AZQ. xxit. 123f, etc.) even place it 
prior to. the Council of Jerusalem, after Calvin (on 2! ‘‘ac ne 
satis quidem constat, quo tempore scripta fuerit epistola: nisi 
quod Greci missam Roma diuinant, Latini Epheso. Ego 
autem non tantum scriptam ante fuisse arbitror, quam Paulus 
Romam uidisset, uerum antequdm habita fuisset illa consultatio 
et de ceremoniarum ust pronuntiassent apostoli”) and Beza, 
followed by Ulrich and Bottger. This involves the identifica- 
tion of the journey in Ac 11° with that of Gal 21f!—a view 
which has found favour with several South Galatian advocates in 
their manipulation of the Lucan narratives. 

Galatians occupied the first place in Marcion’s list of the Pauline letters ; 


but, as Thessalonians is put after Romans, it is obvious that Marcion either 
arranged the epistles unchronologically, or had no sure tradition upon their 
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relative position. The former is probably the true solution (cp. Tert. adv. 
Mare. v. 2). Galatians was put in the forefront as Paul’s battle-cry against 
the Judaism which Marcion detested (see above, p. 16). 


It might be held that Galatians was written by Paul on his 
way to Jerusalem (Ac 153; Gal 211° being identified with a visit 
unknown to Luke, and a second visit being denied in Gal 4}°). 
A less complex view is represented by W. A. Shedd (247. 
xii. 568) and Douglass Round (Date of St. Paul’s Ep. to the 
Galatians, 1906), who identify Gal 211 with Ac 11%, and date 
the epistle from Antioch before Paul went to Jerusalem for the 
Council of Ac 15. This theory, however, does not avoid the 
difficulties encountered by similar attempts (cp. Watkins, 252 f.) 
to place the epistle prior to the Council. These difficulties are 
most ingeniously met by McGiffert, who, identifying Gal 2110 
with Ac 11=15 (all referring to the same incident), places 
the composition of Gal. in Antioch prior to the second tour 
of Ac 16% This involves the interpretation of Ac 16° as 
unhistorical (against this cp. the present writer’s article in 
EBi. 5076 and Bacon’s Story of St. Paul, 148f.). But it is the 
very circumcision of Timotheus which lends point to the 
charges underlying Gal 1!° and 51. Again, the failure to 
mention Barnabas as the co-founder of the churches is not 
intelligible except after the rupture, and to identify the second 
visit with the return journey from Derbe is hardly adequate to 
the impression made by the epistle, which suggests that this 
visit was paid to the province as a whole, instead of to one or 
two particular cities and their churches. 

Even when the epistle is admitted (cp. M. Jones, £xp.® 
vi. 193f., LZ xxiv. 382f., 475 f., 566f.) to be subsequent to the 
Council of Ac 15, there is no agreement on its period. Thus 
Hausrath dates the epistle from Macedonia during the second 
tour, in the autumn of A.D. 53, mainly upon the erroneous ground 
that 4811 alludes to the sabbatical year. Albrecht (Paulus, 
1903, pp. 114 f.) and Clemen (Paulus, i. 396f.) choose Athens, 
identifying the of ctv éuol wavres ddeAot of 12 with Christians 
who had accompanied Paul from Berea! This is supposed to 
explain the absence of Timotheus and Silas from the greeting. 
For similar reasons, many adherents of the S. Galatian hypo- 
thesis come down to the opening period of Paul’s residence 
at Corinth (so, ¢eg., Mynster, Zahn, Bacon, Rendall, J, Weiss). 
But the hyperbole of 1 Th 1°° does not imply that the news of the 
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Thessalonians’ conversion had reached Galatia; and there is 
not enough time to allow for the exchange of news between 
Paul and that country. Besides, it is rather fanciful to regard 
Galatians as having temporarily checked the Judaising move- 
ment which, after a lull (reflected in Thessalonians), burst out 
again in Corinthians and Romans.* Volkmar (of. cit. 37 f.) dates 
Gal. from Antioch at the close of the second tour (Ac 18%), 
while Renan prefers to date the epistle from Syrian Antioch 
during the period of Ac 18%, prior to the third tour,—a 
theory which has naturally proved a stumbling-block to most 
of those who. share the S. Galatian view. It offers no satis- 
factory explanation, e.g., of why Paul omitted any reference to 
his third visit to Jerusalem (Ac 15), still less of Luke’s failure to 
note any interruption (on the second visit to Galatia) of the 
harmony between Paul and the local churches. Furthermore, 
the obvious meaning of Gal 42° (jOcd\ov Sé aapetvae mpds ipas 
Gprt) is that Paul cannot visit them. There is not the slightest 
indication in the epistle that he was planning a visit very soon, 
and that the messenger who carried -the letter took news of 
this to the churches. The same arguments (cp. Round, of. cit. 
48f.) tell as heavily against the hypothesis (eg. Askwith and 
Pfleiderer and D. Walker) that the epistle was written (so 
Jacquier hesitatingly) by Paul from Macedonia or Achaia during 
the third tour. 

These latter variations of the S. Galatian theory really tally, 
so far as the date is concerned, with the N. Galatian hypothesis ;: 
and occasionally the same arguments are employed to defend 
them, viz. from the affinities of thought and style between 
Galatians and the other Haupdbriefe. Galatians may be (i.) prior 
to Corinthians ; so, especially, Baur (Paz, i. 260f.), Havet, des 
Origines du Christ. wv. 101 f.; Hilgenfeld (Zinl. 249 f.; ZWT, 
1883, 303-343), Sabatier (Pau/, 137-155), B. Weiss, Godet, 
Renan, H. J. Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Sieffert, Holsten, Sir R. Dy 
Hanson (Afostle Faul, pp. 243f.), Lipsius, Ramsay (SPZ. 
189f.), Bovon (W7T7zh. ii. 73f.), Sanday and Headlam 
(‘ Romans,” CC. pp. xxxvi-xxxvii), Warfield (/BZ., 1884, 
50-64), Schafer (Zin/. 87f.), etc. The case for this relative 
order rests rather on a detailed cxamination of each writing by 


* The adherents of the early date now include Ramsay (Teaching of St. 
Paul, 1913, 372f., and £xg.° v, 127 f.) and Bartlet (ZB."" xx. 945: ‘written 
in the winter of Paul’s first journey to Europe, ¢. 51-52, say in Corinth’). 
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itself than upon any attempt to trace a dogmatic or controversial 
evolution in Paul’s mind. The dAdo of r Co 9? may be an 
allusion to Galatians (cp. 1 Co 9! with Gal 58), and Gal 245 
may give us the clue to Am I not free? in t Co 9!; but such 
threads are too slight to bear any weight of conclusions about 
the relative order. Asa matter of fact, this process of reasoning 
has led some to exactly the opposite result, viz., that (ii.) 
Galatians is subsequent to 2 Corinthians and next to Romans in 
order. So Hartmann (ZW7., 1899, 187-194), arguing from 
2 Co 12% and Gal 21, but especially Bleek, Howson, Credner, 
Salmon (Smith’s DB.? i. 1108f.), and Lightfoot (pp. 36-56), 
followed by Farrar, S. Davidson (Z/VZ. i. 73-83), W. Briickner 
(Chron. 174f.), Hort, Findlay, M. W. Jacobus (4 Problem 
in Criticism, 1900, pp. 113 f.), Resch (Paulinismus, 475 f., very 
emphatically), Askwith (chs. vii—viii.), Adeney, and Williams. 
The argument is that the net resemblances of thought 
and language imply a grouping of Galatians and Romans 
close together ; that the Judaism combated in 2 Cor. is less 
matured than in Galatians ; and so forth. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the Judaistic agitation developed uniformly. 
Such reasoning assumes erroneously “that the Judaising heresy 
had reached at the same point of time the same stage of de- 
velopment everywhere. So soon as we remember that some of 
these epistles were written to enlightened Corinth and others to 
barbarous Galatia, all these nice arrangements are seen to be 
the growth of misunderstanding” (Warfield, /BZ., 1884, p. 52). 
The similarity of attitude in Gal. and Rom. yields no safe 
inference as to their period of composition. The latter epistle 
carries forward the conceptions outlined in the former, after a 
brief lapse of time, during which other and more pressing 
questions (¢.g. 1 and 2 Cor.) had engrossed the writer’s mind. 
The comparative absence of doctrinal controversy (in 2 Cor.) 
with the Judaistic emissaries proves, not that the conflict with 
them was still in some inchoate stage which is reflected in 
Gal., but simply that the particular conditions at Corinth 
demanded special treatment. The exposure of these agitators 
in 2 Cor. is not inconsistent with a previous refutation of 
their principles such as is flung out in Galatians. See further 
on this point, Rendall (#xp.4 ix. 260), C. H. Turner (D2 
i. 423), Zahn (LVT i. pp. 200-201), Peake (ZIVZ. pp. 27 f., 
and especially Sieffert’s essay in ZAS¢t. (332-357). W.S. Wood 
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(Studies in Gal. pp. 2 f.) specially controverts Lightfoot, in the 
interests of a date at least synchronous with Thessalonians.* 

It is important to avoid this ultra-logical and literary 
method of treating Paul’s correspondence,—as if he could not 
return to any given topic from a later standpoint,—since it is 
often used not only (a) to support @ priori views of their dates, 
but also (4) to discredit their authenticity. 


(a) One instance of the former error is presented by the patristic tradition 
(Eusebius of Emesa, Jerome, Theodofet, Oecumenius, etc.), reflected in the 
subscription of one or two later uncials (¢ypd¢y dd ‘Pwuys), and prevalent 
in some circles of the Eastern church, which has occasionally been revived by 
critics (e.g. Schrader, der Apostel Paulus, 1830, i. 216 f. 3; Kohler, Versuch aber 
die Abfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften im NT, 1830, p pp. 125f.; Halmel, 
Rim. Recht im Galaterébrief, 1895, pp. 301., and R. Scott), who actually 
place Galatians in the Roman imprisonment. The reasons alleged for this 
curious date are quite unconvincing. The argument led from its affinities 
with Romans has been already met (cp. pp. 104f.}. The notion (Halmel) that 
it implies a knowledge of Roman law which invélves a residence in Italy 
is out of the question: Paul was a Roman citizen himself, and any such 
acquaintance with Roman legal procedure as the epistle may be held to 
presuppose was quite possible throughout a province like Galatia (see above, 
pp. 97-98). Finally, the fancied allusions to imprisonment evaporate under 
examination. Had Paul been in prison, he would have referred plainly to it, 
é.g., at 42 (cp. Ph 17 4! ete.). 

It is no improvement on this theory to place the epistle during Paul]’s last 
voyage to Palestine (perhaps at Troas, Ac 20°; so Mill, WZ Prolegomena, 4), 
on the ground that 2” refers to the collection (Ro 15), or (so Kithn, WXZ., 
1895, 156f., 981 f.) in the Cesarean imprisonment, when Paul could not get 
away (4”!) to revisit his friends, and when he had been maltreated by the 
Jews (67 = Ac 21°), 


§ 6. Authenticity—It is this relationship to Romans which 
also (4) started the theories of Galatians as a second-century pro- 
duct (see below, under ‘“‘ Romans”), composed upon the basis of 
Romans and Corinthians, in order either to oppose the milder 
conception of Paul in Acts, or to promulgate a broader form of 
Christianity, or to emphasise the rupture between -Judaism and 
Christianity. The ablest statement of the theory was R. Steck’s 
der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, nebst kritischen 
Bemerkungen su den paulinischen Hauptbriefen (Berlin, 1888), 
written in a phase of reaction against the Tiibingen identification 
of the four Haupibriefe with the genuine Paul. J. Friedrich’s 

* A. J. Dickinson (B7d/ical World, xii, 172f.) finds three notes: 


(a) 1~2*!, before the Council, (4) 18, 3'~4 (early in the summer of 50), and 
(¢) 1929, 4°}~619 (summer of 51). 
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die Unaechtheit des Galaterbriefs (Halle, 1891) is less original. 
The hypothesis is no longer anything but a curiosity of criticism, 
like Pere Jean Hardouin’s relegation of most of the classics to 
the fourteenth century, and Edwin Johnson’s discovery that the 
primitive Christian literature was forged in the Renaissance and 
Reformation periods (Antigua Mater, London, 1887). All that 
requires to be said against such vagaries has been put by 
Schmiedel (ZC., 1888, 1697f.; £B#. 1617-1623), Kappeler 
(Z. Schw., 1889, 11-19), Sieffert (of. cit. pp. 26f.), Lindemann 
(die Aechtheit der paulinischen Hauptbriefe, 1889), Gloél (die 
jiungste Kritik des Galaterbriefs auf thre Berechtigung gepriift, 
1890), C. H. van Rhijn (Zheol. Studién, 1890, 363f.). 
Wohlenberg (VXZ., 1893, 741f.), Zahn (Ein. § 9), R. J. 
Knowling (Witness of the Epistles, 133f., and Testimony of St. 
Paul to Christ, 1905, 34 f.), and Clemen (Paulus, i. 18 f.). 


(2) No weight or worth attaches to the attempts made to disentangle a 
Pauline nucleus from later editorial accretions, as, ¢.¢., by Cramer, who 
detects unauthentic interpolations all through (¢.g. 17 274 etc.), but notably 
in 336-20. 26-29 424-27 55-6 61-6. 910 Even Volter, who applies this method to 
the other Pauline epistles, recognises that Galatians is practically a literary 
unity, although that does not prevent him from relegating it to a post-Pauline 
date (Paulus u. seine Briefe, pp. 229-285). Van Manen’s attempt (77., 
1887, 400f., 456f.) to prove that Marcion’s text was more original than the 
canonical, is answered at length by Baljon (of. cz#. pp. 1-101) and Clemen 
(Einheitlichkeit d. Paul. Briefe, 1894, 100f.). 

(4) The earliest reference to Galatians by name, is the notice of its 
inclusion in Marcion’s Afostolicon ; but almost verbal echoes of 3'-!8 occur in 
Justin’s Dial. xciv.—xcv. (as of 4° in Athenag. Zeg. 16, and of 4” in Diogn. 
10) and Orat. 5 (of Gal 4}*), and the epistle was almost certainly known to 
Polykarp, as the quotations in 5} (from Gal 67) eldéres ody 87rt Oceds ob puxry- 
plferac and 3° (from Gal 4"°) risriv, fris doriv wrnp wdvrey quay, and the 
allusions in 3° (Gal 514), 5° (Gal 5)”), 9? (Gal 2?) prove. Apart from PA2/. 1 
(obx dg’ davrot 0862 be’ dvOpHrwv = Gal 1), the traces of the epistle in Ignatius 
(271 = Zrall. 10), 5 = Eph, 181, 5%1= Eph. 161, 6'4= Ro 7”) are faint, as is also 
the case with Clem. Rom. (2}=Gal 31, 5?=2°). As the second century 
advances, the evidence of the epistle’s popularity multiplies on all sides, from 
Ptolemzus and the Ophites to Irenzus and the Muratorian Canon (cp. 
Gregory, Zext and Canon of NT, 201-203). 

The inferiority of its early attestation, as compared, ¢.g., with that of 
1 Cor. or of Rom., may be due to the remote situation of the churches in 
which it was originally circulated (z.e. on the North Galatian hypothesis), 
or to its polemical tone. Celsus observed that Christians, despite their 
shameful quarrels and divisions, could all be heard saying, ‘The world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.’ Origen (c. Ce/s. v. 64) declares this 
is the only sentence which Celsus ever quoted from Paul (Gal 61), 
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(C) PAUL'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH CORINTH. 


LITERATURE.!—(a) Editions :—Cajetan (Venice, 1531); Morton (1596) ; 
Cornelius 4 Lapide (1614); Crellius (1635); Lightfoot (1664); Grotius 
(1644); Semler’s Paraphraszs (1770-6); Morus (1794); J. G. F. Billroth 
(1833, Eng. tr. by W. L. Alexander, 1837-8); Riickert (Leipzig, 1836-7) ; 
de Wette (1841); Peile (London, 1848); Olshausen? (1840, Eng. tr. 1851); 
J. H. Thom (1851); Hodge (1857-60); A. Maier (1857); Neander 
(Ausleg. d. betden Briefe, ed. Beyschlag, 1859); Burger (1859-60); Kling 
(1861, Eng. tr. 1866); C. Wordsworth4 (1866); Hofmann? (1874-7); 
Braune® (1876); Meyer® (1870, Eng. tr. 1877); Stanley® (1882); Bisping 
(1883); J. A. Beet® (1885); Schnedermann (in Strack und Zickler, 
1887); W. Kay (1887); Gobel (1887); Schmiedel? (AC. 1892)*; Cornely 
(Paris, 1892); J. Drummond (/mtern. Hdbks. NT, 1899); Ceulemans 
(1901); Couard? (1901); B. Weiss? (1902); A. Schafer (1903); Massie 
(CB. n. d.){ Bousset? (SVT. 1907); Gutjahr (1907); A. Schlatter (1907) ; 
J. Niglutsch 2 (1907); Lietzmann (@BN7. 1907); M‘Fadyen (1911). 

Of 1 Cor. alone:—D, Pareus (Heidelberg, 1621); Krause (1792); 
Heydenreich (Marburg, 1825-7) ; Osiander (1849); A. Maier (1857); Evans 
(Speaker's Comm, 1881) *; Weinrici * (1880); T. C. Edwards (London, 
1885)*; Ellicott (1887); Godet * (1887, Eng. tr.); Farrar? (Padpet Comm, 
1888); Siedenpfennig (1893) ; Lightfoot (Motes on Epp. of St. Paul, 1895 ; 
on 117%); Heinrici (— Meyer®, 1896); G. G. Findlay (2GZ7. 1901)*; 
Goudge (WC. 1903) ; Bachmann (ZX. 1905) * ; J. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1910) *; 
Plummer and Robertson (JCC, 1911); Parry (CGT. 1916). 

Of 2 Cor. alone:—Mosheim (Zrhlérung des sweiten Briefe des heiligen 
apostels Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Cor. 1762); J. G. F. Leun (1804); 
Emmerling (1823); Scharling (1840); Osiander (1858); Klopper * (1874); 
Waite (Speaker’s Comm. 1881); Farrar (Pulpit Comm, 1883); Heinrici * 
(1887) ; Heinrici (— Meyer, 1900) ; Plummer (CGZ. 1903); J. H. Bernard 
(ZGT. 1903)* ; Langheinrich ? (1908) ; Cornely (Com. in S. Pauli epp. ad 
Cor. alteram et Gal., Paris, 1907); Bachmann (ZX. 1909)*; Belser (1910) ; 
A. Menzies * (1912); G. Godet (Paris, 1914); Plummer (JCC. 1915). 

(4) Studies :—(i.) of 1 Cor, alone—Petrus Martyr. (Commentarii, ed. 
1551); Gibaud’s Jztrod. d la premiere épitre aux Cor, (Thése de Strasb. 
1835); Straatman’s A7vitische studien over den 1 Kor. (1863); Holsten, 
Evangelium des Paulus, i, (1880); C. H. van Rhijn, “het opschrift van 
der eersten Brief aan de K.” (Theol. Stud., 1900, 357f.); E. Kuhl, 
Erlaut. Umschretbung, etc., 1905). (ii.) of 2 Cor. alone.—T. Heshusius 
(Explicatia-1572); H. Royaards, Disputatio inauguralis de altera P. ad C. 
epistola (1818); K. F. A. Fritzsche, de nonnullis posterioris Pauli ad 
Corinthios Epistole locis dissertationes due (1824); M. Wirth, Altes und 
neues tiber ad. zwetten Brief an die Korinth, (1825); Roux, Analyse de la 
deux. épitre aux Cor. (1836); Klopper, Exegetische-kritische Unters. diber 
den zweiten Brief des Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Korinth (1869)*; 
Denney (Expos. Bible, 1894)*; G. Barde, Paul Papétre, études sur la 2 





1 For the ancient and medizval literature, from Chrysostom to Calvin, 
see T. C. Edwards’ edition, pp. xxvi-xxxii, 
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épstre aux C. (1906). (iii.) of 2 Cor., favourable to intermediate Letter 
hypothesis (see further below, p. 121): Hausrath, der Vier-Capitel Brief des 
Paulus an die Corinthier (1870); Hagge (/PT7., 1876, pp. 481-531); 
Volter (77., 1889, pp. 294-325); Britckner (Chvon. 177-180); Konig 
(ZWT., 1897, pp. 482-554); J. H. Kennedy (2x.°, 1897, pp. 231 f., 285f., 
1899, pp. 182f.; Zhe Second and Third Letters of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians *, 1900; HMermathena, 1903, 340-367; Jrish Ch. Quarterly, 
1917, 123f.); R. Mackintosh (Axp.7 vi. 77f., 226f., 336f); G. H. 
Rendall, Zhe Apéstles of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1909). Unfavourable: 
Gabler, De capp. ult. tx.—xtit. postertorts epist. P. ad Cor, ab eadem haud 
separandrs (Gottingen, 1782; reply to Semler); Hilgenfeld (ZW T7., 1899, 
pp. I-19); N. J. D. White (Zxg.° vii. 113 f.; Hermathena, 1903, pp. 79- 
89); A. Menzies (#xf.8 vi. 366f.). (iv.) of both epp.—G. T. Zachariae’s 
Erklérung (1769); Schenkel, déssertatio de eccles. Corinthi primava factioni- 
bus turbata (Basel, 1838); J. G. Miiller, de trdbus P, etinertbus Corinthum 
susceptis de eptstolisque ad eosdem non deperditts (Basel, 1831); Eylau, zur 
Chronologte der Kor.-Briefe (1873); Rabiger, Kritésche Untersuchungen 
uberd. Inhalt d. beiden Briefe d. Apostels P. an die Kor. Gemeinde® (1886) * ; 
A. Sabatier’s Pau (Eng. tr.), 156-184; Krenkel’s Bectrdge zur Aufhellung 
der Geschichte u. der Briefe des Paulus (1890); van Manen, De drzeven aan 
de Korinthiers (1896); Sanday (Z.Bz. 899-907); Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 144 f.) ; 
A. Robertson (DB. i. 483-498); W. Schmidt (PRE. xi. 369f.); Jacquier 
(Vigouroux’ DS. ii. 983-1005); Rohr, Paulus u. die Gemeinde von Korinth 
auf Grund ad. betden Korintherbriefe (Freiburg, 1899); Ermoni (#2., 1899, 
283-289); Holsten (ZWT., 1901, pp. 324-369); W. M. Ramsay (Zxp.® 
i-iii.)*; G. Hollmann, Uvrchristenthum im Corinth (1903); Clemen’s 
Paulus (1904), i. pp. 49-85; von Dobschiitz, Ure. pp. 11f. ; Munzinger, 
Paulus in Korinth (1907)*; W. Liitgert, Frechectspredigt und Schwarm- 
geister in Korinth (BFT. xii. 3, 1908); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles 
(1909), 61-95; J. H. Ropes (48.4 vii. 150-154); G. H. Clayton (DAC. 
i, 250f.); J. Weiss (Uvc. 245 f.). 

§1. Outline of the correspondence.—Paul’s correspondence 
with the Christians of Corinth, so far as traces of it are extant, 
included four letters from him. (a) The earliest (1 Co 5° éypaya 
tpiv év rH emictoAH py ovvavaplyvvaGa mépvots xrd.) has not 
been preserved, unless, as is very probable, 2 Co 6!4—-7! is one 
fragment of it. This letter must have been written after Ac 1318 
and prior to (4) 1 Cor., which was sent (possibly by Titus among 
others; cp. Lightfoot’s Bzdlical Essays, 281f.) from Ephesus 
(165% 19), during the period of Ac 19!-20!, in reply to a com- 
munication, conveyed perhaps! by Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus (1 Co 161*18), from the Corinthian Christians them- 
selves (1 Co 71 wepi S& dv éypdware). The subsequent visit 
referred to in 4192! (é€\evoropar 5& raxéws wpds buds . &v paBdw 

1 Not necessarily, however. These men may have come independently 
(cp. Lemme in Neue Jahrd, fur deutsche Theologie, 1895, 113 f.). 
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Z\@w; cp. 1134 167) was probably paid; at least this is a fair 
inference from the language of 2 Co 2! 1214 (idov tpirov rovro 
érofpws exw edOeciv, cp. 13'). After this brief, disciplinary visit 
he returned to Ephesus, saddened and baffled (2 Co 25*). But 
what he had been unable (2 Co 10! 122!) to effect personally, 
he tried to carry out by means of (c) a letter (2* 78) written éx 
woAdjs OAipews Kat avvoyys Kapdias dia woAdGy Saxpvwv, and 
preserved in part in 2 Co 1ol-13!°, It was evidently carried by 
Titus (2 Co 218 7% 13-14), Finally, in a fourth letter (d), written 
from Macedonia shortly after he had left Ephesus to meet Titus 
on his return'journey from Corinth, Paul (2 Co 1-9) rejoices 
over the good news which his envoy had brought, and seeks to 
bury the whole ‘controversy. Titus and two other brothers 
(2 Co 81628) carry this irenicon to Corinth, and Paul promises 
to follow before long (2 Co 94, cp. Ac 207). 


The scantiness of the data upon the visits, not only of Paul but of Titus and 
Timotheus (1 Co 4” 1618, Ac 19%) to Corinth, renders it impossible to recon- 
struct any scheme of events which is not more or less hypothetical. For the 
movements of Titus and Timotheus, see Lightfoot’s Bzblical Essays, 2736.3 
Schmiedel, 82 f., 267-269 ; A. Robertson (DZ. i. 492-497), Rendall (41-42), 
the articles on both men in Hastings’ D&B. (Lock) and £42. (the present 
writer), Lake (EZP. 144f., 164f.), and Kennedy (of. czt. pp. 69-77, 115 f.). 
That Titus had at least two missions to’ Corinth is more than probable. 
Much depends on whether he is made the bearer of 1 Co and 2 Co 10-13, 
and whether the mission of 2 Co 12}8 is identified with the former visit. 

The precise dates of the various letters vary with the chronological schemes 
(see above, pp. 62-63) ; all that can be fixed, with any approximate accuracy, is 
their relative order. Sabatier’s scheme (which is substantially that of Clemen) 
is—the letter of 1 Co 5°=end of 55; 1 Co=spring of 56; intermediate visit 
=autumn of 56; intermediate letter=spring of 57; 2 Co=autumn of 57. 
Zahn’s arrangement is—the letter of 1 Co 5°=end of 56 (or begin. of 57); 
1 Co=spring of 57; 2 Co=(Nov. Dec.) 57. Most (e.g. Baur, Renan, Weiss, 
Lightfoot, Plummer, Barth, Farrar) still put both forward into A.D. 57-58 
(Alford=57). Others, however, throw them back into 54-55 (Rendall) or 
even 54 (Bacon), Harnack into §3 (52), and McGiffert into 51-52. As for 
1 Co, T. C. Edwards chooses the spring of 57; Bachmann (cp. his discussion 
of the date, pp. 480f.), like Findlay, among recent editors, the spring of 56 (so 
Jilicher, Belser, Ramsay) ; Goudge=the spring of 55 (so C. H. Turner, DZ. 
i. 424}; Ramsay=autumn (October) of 55. The allusions to Apollos (1 Co 
16) show that 1 Co was not written till after the period of Ac 19%, and the 
remark of 1 Co 168 serves as a further terminus ad guem for the composition of 
the letter within whatever year is selected. 


§ 2. The unrecorded letter.—Our canonical First Corinthians 


was not the first written communication which passed between 
Paul and the church of Corinth. In it he alludes (5°) to a 
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letter in which, among other things* (pp. 114, 125), he had 
charged them to withdraw from social intercourse with openly 
immoral members of the church—a counsel which they had 
misinterpreted. When and why this letter was written, remains 
a matter for conjecture. Evidently it soon perished, for 
Clement of Rome (xlvii. 1) knows nothing of it. 


In 5° ypaya, as the context shows, cannot be the epistolary aorist (as in 
9%). To delete év r7 émicrodg, as Blass proposes (BFT. x. 1. 60f.), in order. 
to avoid the necessity of assuming that a Pauline letter was lost, is justified. 
neither by considerations of rhythm nor by the apparent absence of the words 
from the text of Chrysostom. Had an editor wished to emphasise the fact 
that Paul was alluding to the present letter, he would have written év ratry 
rq émtcro\yj. The use of tiie plural in 2 Co 10!” at least corroborates the 
inference from 1 Co 5° that the canonical First Corinthians was not the only 
letter which had been sent from Paul to the local church, and the context of 
the latter passage indicates that the unrecorded letter would fairly be reckoned. 
among the Papetar xat lcxupal émorodal. , 


§ 3. Zhe first (canonical) epistle.—The construction of 1 Co is 
simple and its course is straightforward. The Corinthian or 
rather the Achaian Christians were confronted with a series of 
problems, arising mainly from their social and civic relationships, 
which were forced upon them as they realised that Christianity 
meant not a mere ethical reform, but an absolutely new principle 
and standard of morality. These problems Paul discusses 
seriatim. The question of the cliques’is first taken up (1!0- 
4”), because it formed the most recent news received by the 
writer, After handling this ecclesiastical abuse, he passes to a 
question of incest (518), and thence 7 to the problem of litiga- 
tion between Christians in pagan courts (6'*), finally ¢ turning 
back to the topic of fornication (6109), He then (7! wepi 8 dv 
éypdiyare) takes up the various points on which the Corinthians 
had consulted him in their letter, one after another: marriage 
and its problems (epi 8& tOv rapOévwy, 7%), including celibacy 
(724°), the wisdom or legitimacy of using foods offered to idols 
(wepi O& tay cidwrofitwy, 8-111), and public worship and its 
problems—including rules for women (11276), the administration 


* An announcement of his next visit? A word on the collection (16!) ? 

+ The transition is mediated by the double sense of judge in 5% 1213 and by 
the fact that the remarks about the outside world (5!'-) suggest another and a 
cognate aspect of the subject. See, further, J. H. Bernard’s Studia Sacra, 232 f.. 

+ The plea of the Corinthians quoted in 6" (a// things are lawful for me) 
carries forward Paul’s warning against ethical sophistry in 69 (Be zot dececved). 
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of the Lord’s Supper (1117-4), and the spiritual gifts (wept 8 rav 
mvevpatikav, 121-144), Finally, in reply to some Christians 
whose Hellenic prejudices cast doubt upon the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection for the dead saints, Paul argues* that such 
a rejection of the resurrection of the dead implied the rejection 
of that historical resurrection of Christ (15?!°), which not only 
is the source and staple of the apostolic preaching, but also 
(1520-8) the pivot of the Christian eschatological hope, and the 
only explanation of contemporary Christian conduct (15794), 
He then gives a positive account of the resurrection body 
(155-57), A brief paragraph follows on the collection for the 
poor saints of Jerusalem (aepi dé ris Aoyias, 161+), after which 
the letter closes (165-4), as it had opened (11°), with personal 
details (wept 8 "AwoAAG, 161”) and injunctions. 


(a) The contents of the epistle present several problems of historical and 
theological importance, viz., the parties in the local church, the man and his 
ward or daughter (75-88), the narrative of the Lord’s Supper, the glossolalia, 
and the argument upon the resurrection.t But comparatively few problems 
of literary criticism are started. Occasionally the reader can detect echoes 
of what the Corinthians had written in their letter. Thus Paul takes up now 
and then phrases of theirs as a text or pivot for what he has to say; e.g. 
mévra por tkeariv (6°), 7a Spdyara rH Koll Kal 4 Kowdla Tois Boduacw (61), 
wdvres ywaow éxouev (81), oddév elSwrov ev xdopy, ovdels Peds Erepos el wh eis 
(84), wdvra eeorw (10"), dvdoracts vexp&v obk Eorw (1512, cp. 15%), Further 
attempts to reconstruct this letter are made by Lewin (S¢. Paz, i. 386), Lock 
(2xp.§ vi. 127 f.), Findlay (Zx.% i. gor f.), and P. Ewald (Neue Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theologie, 1894, 194-205). 

(4) The language of 479 (as wepixaddpyara rob xéopou eyeviOnuev, wdvTwv 
meplynpa) is drawn from the rites of the Thargelia (cp. Usener in SBA W. 
cxxxvii. 139 f.), in which only the off-scourings of humanity played the réle of 
victims, and 51 (r@ roodry unde ovverOlew) recalls the well-known saying of 
the Ahikar-cycle, Ay son, do not even eat bread with a shameless man (cp. Ep. 
Aristeas, 142). If 9! is a citation, it may be from the same source as 2° 
(see above, p. 31). The use of written evangelic sources has been con- 
jectured in 117 (e.g, by Resch, Agrapha, 105 f., 178 f.; TU. x. 3. 627-638), 
and in 15%? (e.g. by Brandt, Avang. Geschichte, 414 f.); and one or two 
(7ZZ., 1900, 661) Philonic echoes are heard, ¢g., in 3? (cp. Philo, 





“Cp. van Veen, Zxegetisch-kritisch onderzoeck naar 1 Co 151? (1870). 
It is possible, though there is no trace of it in the context, that ch. 15 was 
occasioned by news of some local difficulties and doubts at Corinth. The 
connection of 16’ with 14°4f is logically close, but letters are not written by 
logic, and there is no reason to suspect that 15 was subsequently inserted. 

+ The Christians at Corinth and in Achaia, unlike those at Thessalonika, 
were free from persecution at this period ; their troubles were internal. 
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de agricult, 9, etc.), 31° (cp. also Epict. ii, 15. 8-9),* 8 15° 14” (=de 
decalogo, 105), and the exegetical principle in 9%* (cp, Philo, de spec. log. 
wept Ovévrwy 1, ob yap bmép ddbywv 6 vopos AAA Tay BvdvTwr). 


§ 4. ts structure.—The evenness of style and the genuine 
epistolary stamp of the letter are so well marked that, in spite of 
Kabisch’s hesitation (die Eschatologie des Paulus, pp. 31 f.), its 
unity hardly requires detailed proof. The most drastic hypo- 
theses to the contrary have been furnished by Hagge and 
Volter (Paulus u. seine Briefe, pp. 1-73, 100-134, superseding 
his earlier essays). The former distinguishes three epistles: A, 
in 11-8 112-84 71-818 919741 12-14 1619 416-20 1610-2. 2%; Bin 
19-415 21, 2 Co 1ol—11* 1 Co 15, 2 Co 115 1 Co g! 18, 2 Co 
117-1221 1 Co 5-6, 2 Co 139 1 Co 16%; and C, in 2 Co 1-7. 
g. 13/118, while 2 Co 8 is taken as a separate note written by 
some non-Macedonian church along with Paul. 


Volter’s analysis distinguishes an original epistle in 1-25 31-% 16-23 41-16. 
18-21 gl-2. 6-1B 1-8. 8-24 Ql-5a, 6a, 7-18 gl-12 19-200 o28-BB pyle 17-22, 29-34 yale, 16-81 
142-880 87-40 y gI-6. 8-22 29-81, 82-44, 46-60. 58°55. 57-68 16, to which a later editor + has 
added sections containing more developed ideas of the person of Christ, the 
sacraments, justification, and so forth. In his brilliant edition, J. Weiss 
assigns to A (the epistle of 5°, from Ephesus) 2 Co 64-7! and 1 Co 10h 
61220 24-27 284 768 15-20; to B (subsequently sent from Macedonia) 
1Co 11-6" 7-8 13 107-111 gt-8 12 14 151-16 1610-M. 21t, 

Such wholesale theories hardly merit even a bare chronicle, 
but it is a legitimate { hypothesis that small passages here and 
there may have been interpolated, creeping in from their position 
as marginal glosses, or being inserted by editors to smooth out 
or supplement the text. Such, eg., are: 

éyo d¢ Xpeoro (1%, so Bruins, J. Weiss, and Heinrici; Markland and Rhijn, 
Kpiorov !), 94-2? (Schmiedel, pp. 145-146), 14°88 @6) (Straatman, pp. 134~ 
138; Holsten, Evang. Paul. i. 495 f.; Schmiedel, Hilgenfeld, Michelsen, 








* Among other striking parallels with Epictetus, cp. 6'?=iv. 1. (one of the 
frequent Stoical touches in Paul), 7! =iii. 24, iv. 1, 7 =iii. 22, 14% =iii. 
23 (otrw mpd dpbaruav érifer ra éxdorov xaxd), 15°8=ili. 24. 93. Paul’s 
Stoic affinities and education are argued by F. Picavet in Zssads sur histoire 

medtevales (1913), pp. 116f. 

t Or editors ; since 10!*? and 11-8 represent for Vélter divergent views 
of the Lord’s Supper, as do 3!%™ and 1573-8 etc. of eschatology (pp. 131 f.). 

{Findlay (AGT. ii. p. 754) admits this as an ‘abstract possibilty,’ 
though he finds none of the instances proven. For the latter, see Bruins 
(77., 1892, pp. 381f., 471 f.). RK. Scott detects in 126+ 161-18 316-17 and 
15-4 interpolations probably by Silas, the general editor of the whole corre- 
spondence. 
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Pfleiderer: Urc. i. 119 n., Baljon, Moffatt: ANZ. pp. 170, 627-628; Heinrici 
and Bousset: pp. 123-124=vv.*-85),* and the exegetical gloss in 15% 
(Straatman, Vélter, Schmiedel, von Soden: 7ZZ., 1895, 129; Heinrici, 
Drummond, Moffatt, J. Weiss, Bectrage zur paul. Rhetorik, 170; M. Dibelius, 
adie Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 116-117). 

Much less probable is the excision of 174 (see above, p. 19) as an editorial 
addition, of 17 as a gloss (Michelsen: refuted by Baljon, of. c#t. pp. 40 f.), 
or 1'6 (Holsten, das Evang. Paul. i. 461; Vélter, 2), or 31°18 (Bruins, 
TT., 1892, 407 f. ; Volter), or 3'* (Michelsen ; but see Baljon, pp. 48-49), or 
7i7-32 (Straatman, Laljon), or 11!° (Straatman, Holsten, Baljon), or 1125 
(Straatman, pp. 38 f. ; Bruins, p. 399; Volter, pp. 41 f.), or 125-4 (Straatman, 
pp. 87 f. ; Volter, p. 55), or 15-8 (Michelsen, 7'7., 1877, pp. 215 f. ; Bruins, 
pp- 391 f.; Volter, pp. 64 f. ; but cp. Baljon, pp. 109 f., and Schmiedel, pp. 
195 f.), or 1594 (Valter), or 1545 (Straatm., Vélter), or 1677 (a Jewish Christian 
gloss: Bruins; Rovers, /V7* p. 37; Baljon, pp. 134 f.; Holsten)—to name 
only some of the suspected texts. For the various conjectures of a marginal 
gloss in 48, see Clemen’s Zinheit. p. 30; Baljon, pp. 49-51; van Manen’s 
Paul, iii. 188-189, and Heinrici’s note; the fairest verdict is Clemen’s “es 
bleibt also nur iibrig, hier a4hnlich wie 2° ei Apokryphon angefithrt zu sehen, 
wodurch sich vielleicht auch die Unebenheit in der Konstruction erklart.”+ 
The transposition of 143485 to a place after 14 (so DE F G, 93, de fg, 
etc.) is plausible, that of 717% to between 7* and 8} (Beza) is unconvincing. 
In the latter case,t while 78 and 775 connect well, the ef uw of 7!7 does not 
follow 7# with anything like smoothness; its present position is on the 
whole as likely to have been original as any other,—a verdict which applies 
also to 16 (transferred by Hagge to a position after 2 Co 137%), 


§ 5. Z¢s attestation.—First Corinthians has strong and early 
attestation (cp. Knowling’s Zestimony of St. Paul to Christ, 51 f.) 
in Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polykarp, to all of whom it 
appears to have been familiar. The figure of the body and its 
members (121 14 21) emerges in Clem. Rom. xxxvii. 5, while the 
language and ideas of 13*? reappear in xlvi. 5 (dyday wdyra 
dvéxetat, TavTa paxpoOujet xTA.);§ but as the epistle is actually 
referred to (14-18) in xlvil. 1 (évaAaBere tiv émioroAqy Tod paxapiou 
TlavAov rot droardXov. Ti rpitov piv év dpyy Tov ebayyeAlov eypayer; 
er dAnGeias mvevpatixas éréorerev tulv Tepi éavtov te al Kya re 

* Zscharnack, der Dienst der Frau in d, ersten Jahrh, der Christl. 
Kirche, 1902, 70 f. 

+ Lietzmann’s reason for rejecting any hypothesis of interpolation here 
(‘* Voll verstehen kénnen wir die Stelle nicht, eben weil wir einen Privatbrief 
intimster Art vor uns haben ”’) is untrue to the character of 1 Co. 

t While this passage cannot (as, ¢.g., by Straatman and Baljon) be assigned 


to the second century, it may, like 14%, belong to the pre-canonical epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


§ On the freedom with which Clement really paraphrases Paul, cp. West 
cul’s Canon of the NT. pp. 49-50. 
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cat "AroAXd, 5a 7d Kal Tove TpooKXices buas weroijobat), it is 
needless to do more than note the repeated echoes in xxiv. 1 
(1520-23), xxiv. 4-5 (159687), xxxvii. 3 (1579), xxxvill. 2 (1617), xlvi. 7 
(615), and xlviii. 5 (12°%).* The use of the epistle by Ignatius 
is even more distinct and copious ; ¢.g. 21 = PAi/. vii. 1 (76 wvetpa 
. 4 « TA KpumTa édéyyer), 69! (uy rAavaobe ovre wépvot . . . ovTE 
poxyol. .. Bacwreiav @eod KAnpovopycover) with 3! = Eph. 
xvi. 1 (4 wAavaoGe, ddeAot pov’ of olkoPOdpor Bactrciay Meod od 
kAypovopyoover) and Phil. iil. 3, 9= Rom. vi. 1 (kaddv por 
drrobavety Sa Inootv Xpicrov 9 KrA.), 106-1? = Phil. iv. 1 (pla yap 
aip§ Tod Kupiov ypav “Incot Xpioroi, xat év roryptov els Evwow Tov 
aivatos airov). Numerous other reminiscences occur: 3!017= 
Eph. ix. t (AiBot vaot), 57= Magn. x. 3 (the old and evil leaven), 
772 = Rom. iv. 3 (dmedevPepos I. Xpurrod), 9?" = Tradl. xii. 3 (iva py 
GSdxunos evpe0S), 1212 = Trall, xi. 2, 1558 = ph. x. 2, xx. 1, 1618 = 
Eph. ii. 2, etc. (cp. WTA. pp. 64-67: “Ignatius must have 
known this epistle almost by heart”). Polykarp, like Clement, 
actually quotes the epistle (xi. 2, aut nescimus quia sancti 
mundum iudicabunt? Sicut Paulus docet = 67); alone, among 
the apostolic fathers, he uses ofxoSopety, a favourite term of 1 Cor., 
and more than once his language reflects the earlier writing 
—e.g. iii, 2-3 = 13)5, iv. 3 (otre Te TOV KpuTray ris Kapdias) = 14%, 
v. 3= 6°, and xi. 4=12%5—though his employment of it is less 
explicit than that of Ignatius. No stress can be laid on the 
occasional coincidences between 1 Cor. and Hermas (.Sim. v. vii. 
= 316-17), Mand. (iv. iv. 1-2 = 759-40), 2 Clem. (vii. 1 = 974-5, ix. 3 
= 316 619%), Barnabas (iv. 11, vi. 11 = 3}- 16 18), or the Didaché 
(x. 6, papay d6d= 16”), With 2 Cor., it appears in Marcion’s 
Canon and in the Muratorian, besides being used by the 
Ophites and Basilides, quoted almost verbally in Justin (dial. 
xxxv. = 11186, cohort. xxxii. = 127! etc.) and Diognet. v. (=4}*) 
and xii. (=81), and cited by Irenzeus¢ (adv. haer. iv. 27. 3= 
roll2, y, 36 = 1525-26), Athenagoras (de resurr. mortis, 61 = 155), 
Tertullian (graescr. haer. xxxiii.), and Clement of Alexandria 
(Paed. i. 33, etc.). Tertullian once (de monog. 3) asserts that it 
was written about one hundred and sixty years ago; although his 
language is loose, it proves, as Harnack points out,.that by the 


* Cp. WZ A. 40-44, where the occurrence of the same quotation in 1 Co 
2° and Clem. Rom. xxxiv. 8 (Mart. Polyh. ii.), is explained by the independent 
ase of a pre-Christian source (see above, p. 31). 

{ Quoting the earlier testimony of an elder. 
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beginning of the third century an interest was taken by some 
Carthaginian Christians in the chronology of Paul’s letters. 

§ 6. The unrecorded visit.—Previous to the composition of 
1 Cor., Paul does not seem to- have visited Corinth after his 
first mission, when the local churches were founded (Ac 18*). 
The silence, not only of Acts but of 1 Cor. itself,* tells against 
the hypothesis (e.g. of Billroth, Reuss, B. Weiss, Schmiedel: 51 f., 
Holsten, Denney, G. G. Findlay, and Zahn) that this diffident 
and successful visit (1 Co 2?) was followed by another, prior to 
the letter of 1 Co 5°, which has remained unrecorded (Alford, 
Lightfoot, Sanday, Waite, and Bernard, after..Klopper and 
Rabiger; cp. Hilgenfeld in ZWZ:, 1888, 171 f.). His recent 
knowledge of the church, at the time when 1 Cor. was composed, 
rested on information given him by of XAdys (11, cp. 5! 1138), 
and on the letter forwarded to him by'the church itself (71); the 
communications between himself and the Christians of Corinth, 
since he left, had been entirely epistolary (5%). The sole visit im- 
plied in 1 Co (cp. 2! 32 11?) is that which led to the establishment 
of the church ; and, although Paul may have mentioned it in the 
letter of 1 Co 59, while the new developments drove it into the back- 
ground afterwards, it is not easy to suppose that if he had revisited 
the church during the interval he would have spoken, as he does 
in 1 Cor., about his personal relations with the local Christians. 

While 1 Cor. does not presuppose a second visit, however, it 
foreshadéws one. The tone of 2 Co 2! (éxpiva d¢ guavtd rodro, 
TO py wads év Avy pds buds eAGetv), where waAuyv most naturally 
goes closely with év Avy, implies that, since writing 1 Cor. he 
had paid a visit which left painful memories.; The Avay was 
not the depression of 1 Co 23; it was a later sorrow, probably 
occasioned by unworthy members -of the church itself, but we 
can only conjecture (from references like 2 Co 1224) its origin. 
Why did Paul, hurry over to Corinth? To vindicate in person 
his authority against the machinations of Judaistic agitators: 
who had been discrediting his gospel and his character? To 
enforce the discipline of the incestuous person (1 Co 53), which 
the local Christians were perhaps unwilling to carry through? 
Or to maintain discipline more generally (cp. 2 Co 1271)? The 
choice probably lies among the two latter; the occasion of 


* 1 Co 167 cannot be pressed into the support of this view, for dpre points 
forward, not backward. 
+ So formerly Belser (7Q., 1894, 17-47). 
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the visit was moral laxity rather than the emergence of cliques 
in the local church. This view is almost necessary when 
the intermediate visit is placed prior to the letter of 1 Co 59, 
but it fits in with the theory which inserts that visit between 
1 Cor. and the intermediate letter, although our lack of informa- 
tion about the origin of the cliques at Corinth prevents any 
reconstruction from being more than hypothetical. 

Grammatically, the language of 2 Co 12!4 and 13! might be 
taken to denote not his actual visit, but simply his inten- 
tions (so eg. Paley, Baur, de Wette, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, 
Renan, Farrar, Ramsay, G. H. Gilbert: Student’s Life of Paul, 
pp. 160f., Robertson). The context and aim of the epistle 
must decide, and the evidence seems strongly in favour of the 
former view. Against people who suspected his consistency and 
goodwill, it would have been of little use to plead that he had 
honestly intended to come, that he had been quite ready to visit 
them. His actions, not his wishes, were the final proof 
desiderated by the Corinthians, and the passages in question 
(cp. 132 where zapav 7o Sevrepoy kat daav viv answers to eis 7d 
wad) gain immensely in aptness when they are taken to imply 
that Paul was on the point of paying a third visit in person. 

In any case the key to 2 Cor. is not so much its affinity of 
style and language to 1 Cor. as the change which has come over 
the situation. New elements of strain have entered into the 
relations between Paul and the church, and one of these, which 
lies on the face of 2 Cor., is a suspicion of his character. This 
was occasioned, among other things, by an alteration which he 
had felt himself obliged to make in his plans for revisiting the 
church. The details of this new situation, so far as they can be 
made out, are one of the main proofs for the thesis that 2 Cor. 
cannot be explained simply out of 1 Cor. 

In 1 Co 165 Paul promises to pay them what he hopes will be a long 
visit, on his way south from Macedonia. At present (dp7t), he would only 
have time for a flying visit (€vy wapééw): besides, the pressure of work at 
Ephesus will keep him there till Pentecost. The critical situation at 
Corinth forced him, however, to pay a rapid visit, travelling overseas. In 
the intermediate letter he anticipates a third visit, but says nothing about its 
details, except to protest that he would take no money for his support (12™*), 


and that he would be as strict, if necessary, as on his second disciplinary 
visit (13%), But in the lost part of this letter,* or more probably orally (on 





* The ypdpouer of 1} is often used to support this view ; but it may quite 
well refer simply to the present letter. 
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the occasion of his rapid visit ; Konig, Z/1’7., 1897, pp. 523 f.), he must have 
led the Corinthians to believe that on this occasion he would pass through 
Corinth on his way to Macedonia, and then return to Corinth on his way to 
Judea (2 Co 1'8t- ; his destination is now more definite than when he wrote 
1 Co 168 of dav wopedwuat), It was his desire thus to give them the benefit 
of a double visit (Sevrépay xdpiv).* Circumstances, however, led him to alter 
his plans. Instead of crossing to Corinth, in the wake of Titus, he hurried 
anxiously to meet the latter on his return journey (2 Co 2!*") via Macedonia, 
and 2 Co 115-28 is his explanation of the reasons which led to this change of 
plan. He defends himself against any suspicion of insincerity, explaining that 
he could not trust himself to come at once to them under the circumstances ; 
he could not have spared them (2 Co 1%, an allusion to 13%), and it was 
kinder to keep away. This implies that the Corinthians had heard not only 
of the promised double visit but of its abandonment,t and that therefore they 
suspected him of éAagpla. If he was not coming at all, they argued, he had 
grown indifferent to them ; and even if he was taking the ruund-about route 
via Macedonia, he had broken his promise to take them first. 

The competing view that the plan authorised in 2 Co 115 was his original 
idea, and that 1 Co 16°" represents the change which the suspicious Corinthians 
misinterpreted to his discredit, reads into the latter passage a motive which is 
not there, and fails to account for the fear of Avwy which (according to 
2 Co 173-2) was his real motive for altering the programme (ep. Schmiedel, 
p. 69). The change of plan therefore falls later than the dispatch of 1 Cor. 

K. Hoss (ZV IV., 1903, 268-270) argues it was by his second visit that 
Paul practically altered the programme of 1 Co 16°7 He meant then to go 
on to Macedonia and return to Corinth, but the local troubles in the latter 
church drove him either straight back to Ephesus, or, more probably, on first 
of all to Macedonia, where the receipt of bad news (2 Co 1%) made him 
abandon any thought of return in the meantime, and forced him back to 
Ephesus. In 2 Co 1! he justifies this course of action. The theory is 
plausible, and would be strengthened by Kreskel’s view that &pxeoc@at is 
generally used in the sense of ‘return’ by Paul, as by other Greek writers 


(pp. 202 f.). 


Luke was as indifferent to the subsequent relations of Paul 
with the Corinthian as with the Thessalonian Christians, but the 
lacunz of his outline in Ac 18-19 are not seriously felt until we 
pass from 1 Cor. to 2 Cor. The latter writing presupposes a 


* On this view deurdpav refers to the return visit on this tour, not to the 
second of his three visits (12"4 13}), the xaf clauses being epexegetic of xdpuv. 
The variant xapdy corresponds excellently to 1% (cuvepyol éoper Tijs xapas 
tyav), but may have been introduced from that very passage. 

t Halmel (Der Zweite Kor. Brief, 48{.), Dr. Kennedy (of. cit. pp. 34 f.), 
and Plummer deny this; but 2 Co 145-16 loses force if it is reduced to a 
defence against the charge of ¢Aagpla, on the ground that he really wanted to 
visit them ‘‘if only he could do so without having to exercise severity,” or 
that he had simply delayed to pay his promised visit. J. Weiss (see above, 
p. 113) makes the intermediate letter = 2 Co 246% 72-4 19-13, 
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stormy interlude, upon which Acts throws no light and 1 Cor. 
very little; the painful situation has to be reconstructed from 
allusions in 2 Cor. itself. Either Luke was ignorant of the 
details or, as is more likely, he chose to pass over so unedifying 
and discreditable a local episode. In any case it did not come 
within the scope of his work to sketch the development of the 
Gentile Christian churches founded by the apostle Paul, or to 
chronicle every later visit paid by the missioners to a church. 

§ 7. The intermediate letter (= 2 Co 10!-13}°).—From this 
visit Paul returned to Ephesus, saddened and baffled (2 Co 1286), 
His mission had been fruitless and unpleasant. J decided, he 
tells the Corinthians, shat J would not visit you again in sorrow ; 
instead of a visit, which would have only led to pain, J wrote to 
you out of much distress and misery of heart with many tears 
(24 78). This distress and passion made Paul’s letter so militant 
and severe that the recollection of the language he had used 
afterwards caused him.some qualms of conscience (2*“), although 
its threats and appeals were intended to lance a tumour. 


Unless this letter has been lost,* like the first one sent by Paul to Corinth, 
it must be identified either (2) with 1 Corinthians or (4) with 2 Co 10-13. 
The former (a) hypothesist surely breaks down when 1 Cor. is compared with 
the object of the intermediate letter as defined in 2 Co 115% 2% 78%, Even 
such passages in 1 Cor. as vibrate with irony and passion (e.g. 48" 4) are 
not only inadequate to account for Paul’s anxiety about the pain he had 
caused his friends, but also too few and too little characteristic of the 
epistle as a whole to be regarded as likely to stamp themselves specially 
either on the mind of the Corinthians or on the memory of the apostle. 1 Cor. 
is permeated by a spirit of calm, practical discussion, whose occasional 
‘outbursts of emotional tension (e.g. in 5-6) could not have caused Paul even 
a momentary twinge of compunction. His language in 2 Co 2‘ and 78 is too 
definite to be explained as the mere recollection. of one or two isolated 
sentences in an epistle of the size and general character of 1 Cor., and a solitary 
postscript like 1 Co 16% cannot be adduced as proof of the dydmy recalled in 
2Co 24, The alternative is to suppose (4) that this letter of disturbed feeling 
has been preserved, in whole or part, in the closing section (10!-13”) of 
our canonical 2 Corinthians, an hypothesis which is favoured by the spirit, 
contents, and style of these chapters. They are written out of the tension felt 
by one who was not yet sure of his ultimate success in dealing with a difficult 





*So especially Bleek (SX., 1830, 625-632), Credner (Zn. i. 371), 
Olshausen, Ewald (Sexdschreiben d. Paulus, 227 f.), Godet, Neander (293 f.), 
Sabatier, Klopper (Untersuchungen, 24f.), Robertson, Drummond, Findlay 
in DB. iii. 711 f. ;,Jacquier, Lietzmann, Menzies, and Barth (7V7. 49-50). 

t+ Advocated by Beza, Estius, Meyer, Ellicott, B. Weiss, Sanday, Zahn, 
.and Bernard, amongst others. 
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situation. They vibrate with anger and anxiety. Paul's authority and actions 
had been called in question by a Jewish Christian party of intruders whose 
teaching also constituted a real peril for his converts. To meet these dangers, 
due to the same overbearing party who had gained a footing in the church 
(11%), possibly headed by some ringleader (4 rotofros, res, 25 712), Paul retorts 
upon his detractors. It is possible, and even evident, that they had been 
able to inflict some severe and public humiliation upon him by means of 
charges of unscrupulous dealing, overbearing conduct, unfounded pretensions 
to the apostolic ministry, and so forth. At any rate their success roused his 
anger. Not on personal grounds merely, but because, as at Thessalonika 
(see above), an attack on his character and authority involved his very gospel, 
Paul eagerly rushes to defend himself against slander and censure on the part 
of his opponents and suspicion on the part of his converts. He proceeds to 
exhibit his own titles to credit and honour as an apostle of Christ. Self- 
exaltation is the keynote: xavyaéc@at det. Paul’s aim is to defend his 
character, with which his gospel was bound up, against slander and deprecia- 
tion. He exhibits, with a mixture of pride and reluctance, his indefeasible 
titles to credit as an apostle of Jesus Christ. In chs. 1-9 the sense of 
Kadxyots, Kabynua, and xavyaoOat (a group of words especially characteristic 
of 2 Cor.) is, except once (17%), entirely complimentary to the Corinthians, 
and indeed confined to them, whereas the nineteen instances in 10-13 
are permeated by a hot sense of personal resentment against disloyal 
suggestions and criticisms at Corinth. Psychologically this tone is entirely 
suitable to the occasion. ‘In great religious movements the leaders are 
often compelled to assert themselves pretty peremptorily, in order that their 
work may not be wrecked by conceited and incapable upstarts ” (Drummond, 
pp. 171-172). Paul follows here much the same method as in his first letter 
to the Thessalonians, although the latter had not been carried away like 
the Corinthians by the insinuations of outsiders against their apostle. He 
endeavours to expose the shamelessness and futility of such attacks upon him, 
in order to discredit the influence of such opponents upon his converts. It is 
painful, he protests, to be obliged to assert his apostolic authority (10!6, ep. 
an excellent paper by V. Weber in 4Z., 1903, 64-78), but authority he has 
(107-)8) as well as his rivals, these superlative apostles of the Judaising party. 
If he must parade his apostolic claims (11!*) to the Corinthians, let him 
remind them that he had merely: foregone his claim to maintenance out of 
disinterested consideration (117°), not—as his opponents malignantly in- 
sinuated—because he felt he dared not ask the support which every legitimate 
apostle was entitled todemand. After a fresh, half-ironical apology (1116-*1), he 
goes on proudly to match his merits against those of his rivals (117'-®8), and 
to claim superiority in actual services and sufferings for the cause of Christ 
(11%33),* Finally, he gives an autobiographical outline of his claim to have 
visions and revelations (12!"!°), After a summary of these arguments (12"-18), 
he reiterates his honesty and aathority in view of a third visit (1214-13), 

It is to this intermediate letter, as much as to Romans or Galatians, that 








* On the insecurity and danger of travelling, see Miss A. J. Skeel’s 
Travel in the First Century after Christ, with special reference to Asia 
Minor (1901), pp. 7of. 
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Jerome’s famous description of Paul’s style applies: ‘quam artifex, quam 
prudens, quam dissimulator sit eius quod agit, uidentur quidem uerba 
sin plicia, et quasi innocentis hominis ac rusticani sed quocunque 
respexeris, fulmina sunt. hzret in causa, capit omne quod tetigerit, tergum 
uertit ut superet, fugam simulat ut occidat.’? This tallies not merely with his 
employment of OT citations, but with his argument and invectives. The 
abruptness of the opening words (auras d¢ éy® Iaidos) shows that 1o!-13” 
represents in all likelihood only a fragment of the original. It is more 
probable that the. entire letter was written by Paul (the earlier part, no longer 
extant, perhaps in his own name and in that of Timotheus) than that the 
extant portion was appended originally to a circular letter from other Christian 
leaders at Ephesus. 13 does echo 10!, but this does not prove that the 
latter passage represents the original opening of the epistle. From 10! we 
might conjecture that the lost context included a reference to the apostle’s 
detractors at Corinth, but in any case there is no logical or psychological 
antithesis between 9 and rol. 

The incongruity of 10-13 as a sequel to I-9 was seen as far back as the 
eighteenth century by Semler, who tentatively suggested that 10-13 repre- 
sented a later and separate epistle, or that portions of them (e.g. 1214, 
13°) were misplaced from 1 Co 28 59-13; and by M. Weber (de numero epist. 
ad Corinth, rectius constituendo, 1798), who separated 1-9, 1319-3 from 10-13), 
a construction still advocated on varying grounds by critics like Krenkel 
(Beitrage, pp. 308f.) and Drescher (SX., 1897, pp. 43-111). The latter 
portion, on this theory, was written after Titus and his party had come back 
from Corinth. The further step of relegating 10-13 to an earlier period than 
that of 1-9 was first taken by Hausrath, whose general conclusions have been 
ratified and restated by an increasing cohort of scholars, including (besides 
those named above on p. 109) Paulus, Weisse (Phelos. Dogmatik, i. 145), 
Wagenmann (Jahrb. deut. Theol., 1870, p. 541), Michelsen (77., 1873, 
424), Lipsius (/P7., 1876, pp. 530f.), Steck. Seufert (ZIV 7., 1885, p. 369), 
Schmiedel, Cramer, Cone (Paul, The Man, The Teacher, and the Missionary, 
pp. 47, 125), McGiffert (4.4. 313-315), Moffatt (@VZ7. pp. 174f.), Bacon 
(INT. 93f., Story of St. Paul, pp. 284f.), Clemen (/audlus, i. 79f.), 
Plummer, Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 175 f.), von Soden (V7. 46-56), Vélter, R. 
Scott, G. H. Rendall, Peake (/V7. 35f.), A. Steinmann (Theol. Revue, 
1913, 566f.), Lake (AAP. 154f.), and Clayton. Schmiedel has given 
a new rank and impressiveness to the theory, but Kennedy and Rendall 
are its ablest advocates in English. The internal evidence for 10!—131° 
as prior to I-9 has been already outlined, and it remains only to point out 
how often in the latter letter the former is echoed (e.g. 13? in 1, 13” in 23, 
108 in 2°, the self-assertion of 115 1823 in 3!=5)%), how incidental phrases 
like els rd tmepéxewa tuav (10!=Rome and Spain, cp. Ro 15% 8) and of 
adehgpol €XOdvres dd Maxedovias (11%) suit Ephesus better than Macedonia as 
the place of composition, and finally how the two letters came to be united 
in an order which was the reverse of the chronological one. 

When the Pauline letters came to be edited for the purposes of the Canon, 
the earlier of the two extant letters to Corinth was stripped of its opening 
and added to the later and larger one. Both made up a single writing 
similar in size to 1 Cor. Instances of this inverted order, in the editing of 
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ietters, are known in the case, ¢.g., of Cicero’s correspondence. The finalé, 
1311-38, which does not come naturally * after 13", was probably shifted ta 
that position from its original site at the end of 9 (note the characteristic play 
on words in xdpes and xaipere, 9! 311, and the aptness of 13)!-!2 as a finalé to 
9, where the collection on behalf of the Palestinian relief fund is treated as a 
bond of union and an opportunity of brotherly kindness). Here, as else- 
where in ancient literature, the reasons for such editorial handling elude the 
modern critic. Possibly, as Kennedy suggests, the copyist or editor of the 
two letters welded them together in this order, since ch. 9 promised a visit and 
ch, 10 apparently referred to it. ‘It is indeed a visit of a very different kind. 
There is an apparent resemblance concealing a deep-seated difference, but this is 
precisely the complexion of things which would be likely to mislead a copyist.” 

Objections have been tabled to the identification of 10!-13! with the 
intermediate and painful letter, (2) such as the lack of any reference to the 
case of the local offender (2 Co 25 7!*), which was not yet settled.f But 
10!13! is not necessarily the whole of the original letter, and in any case 
the apostle probably leaves the offender alone because his mind was con- 
centrated on the broader issue of which this man’s case formed only part. 
The case had now fallen to the Corinthians to deal with. Possibly, too, 
the matter was left out of the final recension, as it had ended satisfactorily. 
(4) 10% need not refer to the painful intermediate letter; the allusion fits 
the letter of 1 Co 5° and 1 Co itself quite admirably. (¢) 1% does not imply 
that the painful letter was in lieu of a visit. As 21 shows, the painful visit 
had been made. 

The alternative to this rearrangement of 10-13, 1-9, is to account for the 
abrupt alteration of tone in 10!" by conjecturing, e.g., (2) that since writing 
1-9, Paul had unexpectedly received unfavourable news from Corinth, which 
led him to break out upon his disloyal church with fresh reproaches. This 
is possible, but it is pure guesswork, There is no word of it in 10-13, 
as there surely would have been in order to account for the rapid change 
oftone. The supposition (4) that in the last four chapters he suddenly turns 
to a special and recalcitrant faction in the church is equally forced. They 
are addressed to the church as a whole (cp. 13%), not to any turbulent 





* The sequence of 13!° and 13” is plainly editorial (cp. especially Krenkel, 
pp. 358f.). ‘*So does no man write. The tragedy of King Lear, passing 
into an idyllic dance of peasants—such is the impression of the paragraph as 
it stands. It is an absolute nom seguztur” (Mackintosh, p. 338). 

t It should no longer require to be proved that this offender is not the 
incestuous person of 1 Co 5}, but some one who had wronged Paul himself 
(6 ddtxnGels). The indulgent consideration of 2 Co 7*" refers to a situation 
which did not exist when 1 Cor. was written (cp. Weizsicker, 4.4. pp. 34I- 
353), and Timotheus could not be 6 déixnOels, except as Paul’s representa- 
tive. The person who insulted Paul might conceivably be the offender of 
1 Co 51, but the likelihood is that he was another Corinthian who took 
umbrage, or rather voiced the feelings of those who took umbrage, at Paul’s 
domineering methods of discipline. Had the misconduct been due to a 
private quarrel between two members of the iucal church (Krenkel, 304f.), 
it could hardly have become so significant as to involve the apostle, 
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minority. It is in the opening of the later epistle that Paul distinguishes the 
majority (2°) from a section of disaffected members, and the Uzaxoy of 
2°= 715-16 is much more intelligible after than before 108. The sharp warning 
of 1271 upsets the (9) view that in 1-9 Paul is praising the church for its 
repentance, while jn 10-13 he is blaming it for still siding with his 
opponents. Finally (d), the view of Drescher and Klépper, that Paul wrote 
I-9 under a sanguine misapprehension of the real state of affairs at Corinth, 
as reported by Titus incorrectly, and that 10-13 represents his rebound to the 
opposite extreme of denunciation, lies open to the same objection as(a). In 
short, all theories which place 10-13 after 1-9, either as part of the same 
epistle or as a later letter, involve the hypothesis that the Corinthian trouble, 
after all that had happened, broke out again in the same acute form as before. 
This difficulty besets even the case for the canonical structure (recently urged, 
with ability, by Weiss, 4/7. i. 355-363; Klopper, Rohr, A, Robertson, 
Zahn, ZNT. §§ 19-20, Bousset, Bachmann, 414f., Berard, and Menzies, 
Exp. vi. 3661.), which defends its integrity mainly on the general ground 
that the closing four chapters represent not a fresh situation, but an 
emotional and argumentative climax, the last charge, as it were, of Paul’s 
dialectic, which was carefully kept in reserve until it could clinch the 
victory already gained in part (174), Some critics further argue that 2 Cor. is 
emphatically a letter of moods,* which was not composed at a single sitting, 
and that strong cross-currents of feeling are to be expected under the 
circumstances. But the variations in 1-9 and 10-13 are too decisive to be 
explained upon the supposition that Paul was a busy man who stopped 
now and then, as he dictated, or hurried from one subject to another. On any 
hypothesis there is a residuum of obscurity owing to the extremely intricate 
and subtle character of the relations between Paul and the Corinthian church ; 
but this residuum is decidedly less upon the theory just advocated than 
upon-the view that after writing 2 Co 1-9 the apostle relapsed, for no obvious 
reason,f into the temper of scathing animosity and indignation from which 
he had just emerged, resuscitating an old quarrel after it had been almost 
buried. There is a psychological inconsequence on the latter theory which 
it is difficult to credit, even in a man of Pauls passionate temperament. 


§ 8. 2 Co -9.—The effect of this sharp letter was favourable, 
Titus returned from Corinth to greet Paul in Macedonia with 
the glad news that the church had regained her loyalty and 
vindicated him at the expense of his opponents (218 738). 

This happy intelligence found Paul (at Philippi?) tossing on 
a seat of troubles (1-2), partly raised by recent experiences in 


*This invalidates the parallel (brought forward by Cornely, after Hug 
and Riickert) with the De Corona, the first part of which is calm and moderate, 
while in the later sections Demosthenes breaks out deliberately into a violent 
polemic against his opponent. 

+The rveductio ad absurdum of this hypothesis is surcly reached in Lietz- 
mann’s naive remark (p. 204): ‘mir genugt z. B. dic Annahme eincr 
schlaflos durchwachten Nacht zwischen c. 9 und c. 10 zur Erklarung.’ 

+ Cp. the description of 2 Cor. by L. Davies (Zx.4 iv. 299-300): ‘‘ The 
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Asia Minor, partly by anticipations of the future. Driven from 
his old anchorage at Ephesus, he was still uncertain whether 
Corinth, his former harbour, would admit him. The informa 
tion brought by Titus banished this anxiety, and out of the 
glad sense of relief * he wrote a fresh epistle (1-9), breathing 
delight and affectionate gratitude, irenical in tone, designed to 
re-establish mutual confidence and to obliterate all memories of 
the past bitter controversy. To forgive and to forget is its 
keynote. The sky is once more clear, so far as the apostle 
is concerned. Indeed, after pouring out his heart to the 
Corinthians, he even ventures at the close to renew his appeal 
on behalf of the collection (8-9). These two chapters are not 
an anticlimax (see below), and ‘‘there is no good reason for 
treating them as a separate epistle. As such the semi-apolo- 
getic tone would make it poor and unconvincing ; while, as an 
appendage to 1-7, the tone adopted is appropriate, natural, and 
in perfect good taste. It is a happy parallel to the epistle to 
Philemon, and the same note of Christian chivalry, courtesy, and 
delicacy pervades both” (Rendall, p. 73). 

The epistle opens with an invocation of God as the comforter, which 
leads Paul to speak about his own recent experiences of deliverance (131) 
in Asia Minor. He then passes on (1'™-) to explain his change of plans, t 
his reasons for writing instead of travelling to them (173-21), and his journey 
to Macedonia (212-7), This suggests a general vindication of his ministry and 
preaching (3'-4§), with all its sufferings (4”~5') and methods of appeal (51 
6), Then, after a quick outburst of appeal to the Corinthians themselves 
for frank confidence in him (6"-!8 72-4), the apostle harks back to the contrast 
between their past trouble and this present happiness (7°), thanking them for 
their kind reception of Titus his envoy (71), and using the example of the 
Macedonian churches’ liberality to incite them to proceed with the business of 
the Palestinian relief fund or collection for the poor saints of Jerusalem (8-9) 


—a task which Titus himself} would superintend in person. With a hearty 
farewell (1311-15) the letter then closes. 


letter exhibits a tumult of contending emotions. Wounded affection, joy, self- 
respect, hatred of self-assertion, consciousness of the authority and importance 
of his ministry, scorn of his opponents, toss themselves like waves, sometimes 
against each other, on the troubled sea of his mind. Strong language, not 
seldom stronger than the occasion seems to warrant, figurative expressions, 
abrupt turns, phrases seized and flung at his assailants, words made up, iterated, 
played upon, mark this epistle far more than any other of the apostle’s letters.” 

* Note the repetition of mapd«Anors (eleven times). 

+ On 1& 8-10. 16-17. 23 21, ep, Warfield in JBL. (1886) 27 f. 

t The old identification of the anonymous brother (7év dade pédv) of 88 and 
12)8 with Luke is carried a step further by Souter (Z7- xviii. 285, 325-736). 
who takes the words in their literal sense. 
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The course of the letter is determined by the unpremeditated 
movements of the writer’s mind, working on the practical 
situation of the Corinthians. It is too artificial to find, with 
Heinrici, any rhetorical scheme in the disposition of its contents, 
as #f it presented a apooipioy’ (31°), apdGeats and drodekis (3718), 
dvots (41), egressus in causa (4-57!) émidoyos (61-74), and 
dvatpowy pe? trepBodjs (10-13). For one thing this covers at 
once too much (10~—13) and too little (1-2) of the epistle, and, 
while such artistic schematism may be applicable to Hebrews 


(see below), it seems irrelevant in the case of this genuine letter. 

(a) The paragraph 614-7! probably is a fragment interpolated from some 
other epistle, in all likelihood from the lost letter written first of all to the 
Corinthian church (see above, p. 109).* In its present situation it looks like 
an erratic boulder, and although no MSS evidence can be adduced for the 
hypothesis, the internal evidence is fairly conclusive (so Emmerling, Schrader: 
der Apostel Paulus, 1835, 300 f. ; Straatman, pp. 138f.; Ewald; Hilgenfeld ; 
A. H. Franke, SX., 1884, pp. 544-583 ; S. Davidson, /V7. i. 63 ; Holsten, 
zum Lv. des Paulus 2. Petrus, p. 386; Sabatier’s Paul, pp. 177-178 ; Hausrath, 
iv. 55 f.; Renan, iii. lxii-lxiii; Rovers, Baljon, Cremer, Clemen, Pfleiderer : 
Ure. i. 189; McGiffert, p. 332; Moffatt, HVZ. pp. 628-629; von Soden, 
Bacon, Halmel, etc.). The connection of 6" and 7? is good : t we keep nothing 
back front you, O Corinthians ; our heart is wide open. Your constraint ites 
not in us, tt lies in your own hearts. Now one good turn deserves another 
(to speak as to my children), be you wide open too. Take us into your hearts, 
On the other hand 6 fits on as roughly to 6" as 7} to 7%, and the ordinary 
explanations of the canonical order are® singularly strained. Thus Godet 
(INT, i. 321-323) makes Paul’s demand for strict abstinence the reason why 
the Corinthians were holding back from him ; but the constraint of which he 
is conscious lies surely in the personal feelings left by the recent strain 
between them and himself. ‘‘ Much of the coldness towards Paul” was, no 
doubt, ‘‘the result of an unworthy deference to heathen sentiment and 
practice” (Drummond); but of this particular cause there is no hint in the 
context or even in the letter (for 13% belongs to an earlier epistle).£ 





*.So Hilgenfeld, Franke, Sabatier, Lisco, von Dobschiitz (Uvc. pp. 29, 
45), and von Soden; cp. Whitelaw, Class. Review (1890), pp. 12, 248, 317. 
Other conjectures suppose it has drifted from a later apostolic epistle (Ewald), 
or that it originally lay after-1 Co 10% (Hausrath, Blass: BZ. x. 1, 51-60), 
if not 1 Co 6 (Pfleiderer). The Jetter mentioned in 1 Co 5° contained the 
very advice given in 2 Co 6'4-7) (cp. efehGeiv, 1 Co 5 =cééNOare, 2 Co 61"). 

+ Lisco’s intercalation of 121° between 68 and 7? is hopelessly wrong. 

t Weizsicker’s theory (4A. i. 363) is that the outburst of 64-7! is 
semi-apologetic, but the language does not suggest a desire on the part 
‘of the apostle to assert his opposition to pagan vices by way of meeting 
Judaistic reflections on his character and gospel. For Liitgert’s ingenious 
but equally unconvincing view, see ZZ. xx. 428-429. Recent explanations 
of its present position as part of the ‘original epistle are offered by Bachmann 
(289f.), Bousset, and Windisch (Zane u. Stinde im Urchristenthum, 149 f.). 
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Neither the language nor the ideas justify a suspicion of the genuineness 
of the passage,* as though it emanated fiom Jewish Christians, with a 
narrow repulsion to ‘unclean things’ (6'”), or from a Puritan Christian of 
the second century (Straatman, i. pp. 138-146; Baljon, pp. 147-150, and 
others, including Schrader; Bakhuyzen; Holsten; Michelsen, 7'7:, 1873, 
423; Rovers, /VZ. pp. 37-38; Ialmel, 115f.; Krenkel, Beztrage, 3325 
and R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles, 236-237). The sole feature which is 
at first sight out of keeping with Paul’s normal thought is, as Schmiedel 
admits (pp. 253 f.) after an exhaustive discussion, the allusion to the defi/ement 
of flesh and spirit (71); but + cdpé here is used in a popular sense (cp. 1 Co 74 
holy in body and spirit) almost as an equivalent to dedy, while spzrzt is to 
be read untechnically in the light of a passage like 1 Th 57% 

(6) A second instance of extraneous matter in the canonical letter is 
furnished by the brief paragraph 1195, describing Paul’s escape from 
Damascus ; this interrupts the sequence of thought in 1153! 121-5 (exulting 
and weakness) so violently as to rouse suspicions of its right to stand here 
(so Holsten, ZW7., 1874, 388 f., and van Leeuwen, de joodsche achtergrond 
van der Brief aan de Rometnen, 1894, p. iii., adding 12™ ; Hilgenfeld, 
Schmiedel, and Baljon, adding 12}; Michelsen, 77., 1873, pp. 424f., 
adding 12! 7; and Rovers, WZ. 38, adding 12! 4-12), ‘The historicity 
of the paragraph need not be doubted’ (Schmiedel), the two real difficulties 
being the precise date of the incident and the manner in which the paragraph 
drifted into its present position, On the latter point, the alternatives are to 
suppose (with Rovers, ZWT., 1881, 404, and others) that it was inserted by 
a scribe who failed to find any illustration = of do@éveca (11%°) in the context, 
or that it is a marginal addition by Paul himself, properly belorging to the 
parenthesis 11% (so Wendt, Acs, p. 35), or that it originally belonged to 
some other letter (Bacon, Story of St. Paul, pp. 87-88). The last-named 
scholar dates the occurrence after A.D. 38, in the period of Gal, 122-4 (cp, 
2 Co 12°), 

§ 9. Zhe structure of 2 Cor.—Beyond the relegation of 614-71 
to an earlier epistle, and of 10-1319 to the intermediate letter, it 
is hardly possible-to push the analysis. 2 Co 1-8 and even 
1-9 hang together too closely to be resolved into more than one 
letter (cp. Clemen in Z7ZZ.,, 1897, 560f.; Rohr, pp. ro2f.), but 
it is the supposed difference of situation between 8 and g which 
started not only Semler’s theory (9=a separate letter to the 
Christians of Achaia), but more recently A. Halmel’s§ drastic 

* Cp. Clemen’s discussion, Eznheztlichkett, pp. 58f., and Paulus, i. 77-78. 

+ So Sokolowski emphatically (Dze Begriffe Geist u. Leben bei Paulus, 
1903, pp. 126f., 144f.),-and M. Dibelius (Dze Getsterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909, 62 f.). 

=~ Those who defend the passage in its present position take this line 
of interpretation, as if Paul were frankly confessing an experience which 
savoured to some of cowardice (so especially Heinrici). 

§ Cp. Holtzmann’s review in GGA. (1905) 667f., of his Der zwezte 
Korintherbrief des Apostels Paulus. Geschichtliche und Literaturkritische 
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reconstruction of three letters: A=1!? 18-218 75_g% 1318 
B=10l-13, and C=1%7 214-74 9, 13112, A and C being put 
together about a.p. 100, when 6!4-7! 31218 and 4846 were 
editorially added, whilst B was not incorporated until afterwards. 
The deletion of the two latter passages as non-Pauline (allied 
to the ep. of Barnabas) is fatal to this theory. The discovery of 
a flaw in the juxtaposition of 218 and 214 is due to prosaic 
exegesis, and the failure to see that 115 implies a second visit 
obliges the author to posit this visit between the composition of 
A and B, in fulfilment of the promise made in 115. € was 
written immediately prior to the apostle’s last visit. Some of 
the obvious difficulties in this complicated scheme (B= the 
appendix * to a letter from the Macedonian churches which 
the Corinthians took as an émoroAy ovorarixy, cp. 341) are 
avoided by Volter (Paulus und seine Briefe, pp. 74f.), who 
advocates the identification of 10-13! with the Intermediate 
Letter, but acutius guam verius eliminates 121-22 216b_46 416_¢11 516 
614-71, and 8° from 1-9, 13!-!8 as matter due to a later editor 
or editors (see above, p. 113). The criticism of Halmel would 
apply even more stringently to Lisco’s keen attempt on similar 
lines (Die Enstehung des sweiten Korintherbriefes, Berlin, 1896) 
to find three separate epistles in A= 10-13” with 6!4~7! between 
1210 and 122, B= 11—613 with 121-19 and 72% 9, 131-18 and C= 
74-84, an attempt which, in his /udaismus Triumphatus > Ein 
Beitrag zur Auslegung der vier letzten Kapitel des sweiten 
Corintherbriefes (1896), rightly identifies A with the sharp letter 
presupposed in B, but makes C the letter entrusted to Titus, 
while, more elaborately still, in his Vinxcula Sanctorum, Ein 
Beitrag zur LErklarung der Gefangenschaftsbriefe des Apost. 
Paulus (1900), for reasons as precarious in exegesis as they are 


Untersuchungen (1904), which presents a revised form of his earlier 
monograph on Der Vierkapitelbrief im swetten Korintherbrief (1894), 
reviewed by J. Weiss in 7ZZ., 1894, 513f. Halmel appeals (pp. 8f.) toa 
Dutch critic, E. J. Greve, who in the third volume (1804) of his De drdeven 
van den Apostel Paulus, uit het Grieksch vertaald, met Aanmerkingen, 
argued that Titus left for Corinth without Paul’s letter, which was written as 
far as 2 Co 81%, and that the rest was added by the apostle on receipt of fresh 
news from Corinth. J. Weiss’ attempt to detect the intermediate letter in 
1. 24_74 10-13) fails to prove the connection between the two latter sections, 
or to justify the separation of 2“ from its context. 

* Hausrath had made it the appendix to a letter from the Ephesian 
church (Aquila ?). 
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ill-supported in tradition, he places the prison epistles in some 
Ephesian captivity of the apostle; after A (as above) come 
Titus, Colossians, and Ephesians, previous to the trial, fc llowed 
by 2 Timothy and Philippians, and then B C (as above) with 
1 Co 15 written after his release. Some basis for such a 
reconstruction may be found in history, but none exists for 
Pierson and Naber’s (Verisimilia, pp. 108 f.) deletion of 1110. 
15-18, 23, 91.4 47-12 <12 72-4 yy1_7 3% 10-18, The significance of Halmel 
and Volter in the criticism of the Corinthian correspondence 
mainly consists in their recoil from the results of the aberration 
which some years ago led a Dutch school of writers to regard 
even 2 Cor. as a romance of the second century (cp. eg. van 
Manen, OCZL. 38-41). 


Several more or less plausible cases of transposition or interpolation may 
be seen in the traditional text. 2%! probasly has been displaced from 
its original setting after 1°? (Van de Sande Bakhuyzen) or better after 1%, 
where chronologically its contents belong; so Laurent (W7 Studzen, pp. 24- 
28), Michelsen, and Baljon (pp. 142-143). This leaves an admirable and 
characteristic juxtaposition between 2" (Satan’s machinations) and 24 (God’s 
overruling providence).* Upon the other hand, the attempts to isolate 8 as a 
separate note (Hagge, p. 482f.), written later than 9 (Baljon, pp. 150-152), 
or as part of the Intermediate Letter (Michelsen, 7°7., 1873, 424; Hagge), 
break down for much the same reasons as the cognate hypothesis that 9 itself 
was a subsequent letter sent to the Achaian churches (9%, so Semler). The 
unity of the situation presupposed in 8 and 9 is too well-marked to justify any 
separation of the chapters either from one another or from the letter 1-9, 
whose natural conclusion they furnish (cp. Vélter, pp. 92-94; Schmiedel, 
pp. 267-269, as against Halmel’s arguments in der ewez¢, Kor. pp. 11-22). 
In 9! Paul is really explaining why he needs to say no more than he has said 
in 8%, Instead of being inconsistent with what precedes, 9! clinches it, and 
957 simply shows that he felt a difficulty, not unnatural under the circum- 
stances, about saying either too much or too little on the delicate topic of 
collecting money.t On the other hand, 1132-12! has all the appearance of 
a marginal addition (cp. Wendt on Ac 9-5), which has been misplaced from 
11%, or of a gloss interrupting the sequence (so Holsten, Hilg. ZW7., 1888, 
200 ; Schmiedel, Baljon, cp. HNV7. 629-630), although the order 11% 8% 33. 81 
would partially ease the somewhat jolting transition (see above, p. 126). 








* This helps to meet Halmel’s vehement objection (pp. 58f.) to the 
position of 2-74 in the canonical epistle. 

t+ With 8% compare Byron’s remark to Moore (in 1822): ‘*I doubt the 
accuracy of all almoners, or remitters of benevolent cash.” The precautions 
taken with regard to the conveyance of the temple-tribute are noted by Phila 
in De Spec. Legibus, i. (wepi lepod, § 3), xal xpdvors wpiopdevors lepomou rol ras 
xenudtuv dpiotiviny emixpibévres, ef éxdorns ol doximwrara, xerporovodyraa, 
swovs Tas €Awldas éxdorwy waparéupovres. 
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§ 10. Affestation of 2 Cor.—2 Cor. is quoted by the same 
authors as is 1 Cor. (see above, p. 114), after Marcion (cp. Dragnet. 
v, 12f. = 691°), but its earlier attestation is not equally strong. 
In two passages of Polykarp (iv. 1, vi. 2) the language recalls 
Romans rather than 2 Cor. (see below, p. 148), and vi. 1, like 821 
and Ro 12!", probably goes back to Pr 3* (LXX) rather than 
to either of these Pauline passages ; on the other hand, ii. 2 (6 8 
eyeipas abrév ex vexpov Kat nuas éyepet) may echo 4)4 (6 éyelpas rov 
Kipiov “Incoty Kat judas civ “Inoot éyepet). In Ignatius there are 
apparent, though far from distinct, reminiscences of 616 (= Zph. 
XV. 3, aUTOD év Huty KaroLKOUYTOS, iva Gey vaol Kal adrdos év ypiv 
6cés) and 414 (= Zyrall. ix. 2), possibly, too, of 112 11910 1216 
(=Philad. vi. 3). The contents of Clem. Rom. v. 5-6 are 
inadequate to prove the use of 11?%?7, and xxxvi. 2 can be 
explained apart from 318, as can Barn. iv. 11-13 (5!°)* and vi. 
1rf. (5!”). The indifference of Clem. Rom. to 2 Cor., taken 
together with his appeal to 1 Cor., is all the more striking as the 
former epistle would have served his own purposes of exhortation 
with telling effect. It is perhaps a fair inference that, in its 
canonical form, 2 Cor. was not as yet circulated throughout the 
churches (cp. Kennedy, pp. 142f.; Rendall, 88f.); possibly it 
had not as yet been thrown into its present form. 


$11. The apocryphal correspondence.—The Syrian, Armenian, and even 
some of the Latin churches, admitted for some time to their NT Canon (in 
Efraim’s commentary between 2 Cor. and Gal., elsewhere after Hebrews) 
an apocryphal letter of Paul to the Corinthians which originally belonged to 
the Acta Pauli,} and was translated into Latin and Syriac during the third 
century. Stephanas and others ask Paul’s advice upon the teaching of two 
Gnostics, Simon and Cleobius, who have arrived at Corinth. Paul, who is 
imprisoned at Philippi, replies from the standpoint of the genuine apostolic 
tradition, This so-called third epistle to the Corinthians (translated by 
Byron, cp. Moore’s Life of Byron, vi. 269-275) was once defended as 
authentic by Whiston and W. F. Rinck (Das Sendschreiben d. Kor. an der 
Apostel Paulus u. drixte Sendsch. P. an die Korinther, 1823), but the 
correspondence is obviously composed $ on the basis of 1 Co 5° and 7! by 





* Cp. NW7A, 11-12, where Bartlet suggests a common source. 

+ Vetter (70., 1895, 622 f.) conjectures in addition a rabbinic midrash on 
the resurrection. The original site of the correspondence in the Acta Pauli 
was first proved definitely by C. Schmidt (Meue Heddelb. Jahrb., 1897, 117f., 
Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift Nr. t 
herausgegeben, 1904, 125 f.). 

t Just as 2 Co 124 was made the text and occasion of an dvafarcxdy 
Tlavdov, according to Epiphanius (/aer. xviii, 12). 
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an author who stood no nearer to Paul than did the composer of the Thekla- 
legends, and who wrote with reference to the doctrine of Bardesanes (cp. 
Berendts’ essay on the Christology of the correspondence, in Abhandlungen 
A. von Oettingen zum 70 Geburtstag gewidmet, 1898). 

For text: and literature, see P. Vetter’s Tiibingen programme, Der 
Apokryphe adritte Korintherbrief (1894); Lietzmann’s Aveine Texte (12, 
1905); Zahn’s GX. ii. 592-611 ; Harnack in SBBA., 1905, 3-35; and ACL. 
i. 37-39, ii. 1. 506-508; and Rolffs in AWA. i. 362f., 378f., ii. 360, 388 f. 
‘The Latin version, discovered in 1890, was published by S. Berger and 
Carritre (La correspondance apocryphe de S. Paul et des Corinthiens. 
Ancienne version latine et traduction du texte Arménicn, 1891); cp. Harnack 
and Bratke in 7'ZZ., 1892, 7-9, 585-588, Deeleman in Zheol. Studién (1909), 
37-56, and Lake in ZEP. 236-240. 


(D) ROMANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions !—Locke, Paraphrase and Notes (1733); G. T. 
Zacharid’s Erklarung (1788); Semler’s Paraphrasis (1769); C. F. Boehme’s 
‘Comment, perpetuus (1806); Belsham (London, 1822); R. Cox (orae 
Romanae, London, 1824); Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1825); Klee (1830) ; 
H. E. G. Paulus (1831); Benecke (1831); Reiche (Versuch einer ausfihrl. 
Erbil, etc. 1833-4)* ; Hodge (1835) ; Olshausen (1835) ; Fritzsche (1836-43) * 
Riickert? (1839); R. Haldane (1842); Maier (1843); Rasmus Nielsen 
(Leipzig, 1843); Baumgarten-Crusius (1844) ; Reithmayr (1845); Kreyhl 
(1845) ; de Wette4 (1847); R. Knight (1854); A. A. Livermore (Boston,' 
1854); van Hengel (1854-9); Beelen (1854); Purdue (Dublin, 1855)3 
Tholuck 5 (1856, Eng. tr. 1842) ; Nielsen (Denmark, 1856); F. W. K. Umbreit 
(der Brief an die Rimer, auf dem Grunde des AT ausgelegt, 1856) ; Ewald- 
(1857); Dr. John Brown (Edinburgh, 1857); G. F. Jatho (1858-9); S. H. 
Turner (New York, 1859); Dr. David Brown (Glasgow, 1860); Colenso 
(St. Paul's ep. to Rom. Ed. from a mission, point of view, 1863); S. L. A. 
Ortloph (Erlangen, 1865-6) ; Hofmann (1868) ; J. Forbes (Edinburgh, 1868) $ 
F, Delitzsch, Brief a. d. Romer aus dem griech. Urtext in das Hebraische 
‘uebersetat u. aus Talmud u. Midrasch erléutert (1870)* ; Bisping (1870); 
H. A. W. Meyer® (1872); Volkmar (1875); Moses Stuart? (1876); Reuss 
(1878) ; Moule (Cambridge Bible, 1879); Klofutar (1880); Godet (1879-80, 
jEng. tr. 1888) *; Oltramare (1881f.); E. H. Gifford (in Speaker's Comm. 
1881)*; H. Reinecke (1884); F. Zimmer (1887); Kleinschmidt (1888) ; 
c. J. Vaughan? (1890) ; Barmby (Pulpit Comm, 1890); C. W. Otto? (1891) 5 
A. Schafer (1891); Lipsius? (WC. 1892); Jowett? (1894); Lightfoot (ores 
on Epp. St. Paul, 1895, on 1-7"); Philippi’ (Frankfurt, 1896); Cornely 
{ Commentarius, Paris, 1896)* ; J. M. Stifler (New York, 1897); Th. Heusser 
(1898) ; J. Drummond (1899) ; Weiss 9 (— Meyer, 1899) * ; W. G. Rutherford 
(tr. and analysis, 1900); Ceulemans (1901); J. Agar Beet? (1901); Denney 
(ZGT. 1901)*; Garvie (CB. 1901); Schlatter? (1901); Schat-Petersen 





1 On the patristic and medieval commentaries, see Sanday and Headlam,. 
pp. xcvili-cii; on the pre-Lutheran, Denifle’s Luther wu. Luthertwum, i. 1. 
(1909), besides the survey in Meyer’s ed. (Eng. tr., Edin. 1873-1874) and in 
Grafe’s monograph ; on Luther’s, Lagrange (AZ., 1915, 456f., 1916, gof.). 
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(Paulus Briev til Romerne, 1902); J. van Andel (Kampen, 1904); Sanday 
and Headlam 5 (/CC. 1905)* ; Lietzmann (HBNT. 1906) ; Jiilicher (SMV7.? 
1907); G. Richter (1907); J. Niglutzsch? (1907); Zahn (ZX. 1910); Parry 
(CGT. 1912); E. Kiihl (1913)*; Lagrange (Paris, 1916).* 

(4) Studies.—H. E. G. Paulus, ae originidbus Pauli epistole ad Rom. 
(Jena, 1801); Baur (Z7vbng. Zeitschr. f. Theol., 1836, 59f.)*; R. Rothe, 
Brief P. an die R. erklért (1852); Th. Schott, der Romerbrief, seinem 
Endzweck und Gedankengang nach ausgelegt (1858); W. Mangold, der 
Rimerbrief u, die Anfinge der rim. Gemeinde (1866) ; Beyschlag (SX., 1867, 
pp. 627f.); Schenkel (BZ. v. 106-116); Baur’s Paulus (Eng. tr. i. 321 f.); 
Weizsicker in Jahrd. deutsche Theol. (1876) 248f. ; M. Ammold, St. Paul and 
Protestantism (1876, ch. i.); Holsten (/P7., 1879, 95f., 314f., 680f.)*; 
Grafe, dber Veranlassung u. Zweck d. Romerbriefs (1881)*; A. Kloster- 
mann’s Korreckturen 2. bisher. Erklirung d. Rimerbriefes (Gotha, 1881); 
W. Mangold, der Rémerbrief u. seine gesch. Voraussetzungen (1884) ; Lorenz, 
das Lehrsystem im Réomerbrief (1884); Schiirer (£4.°); van Manen, de 
brief aan de Romeinen (1890) ; Hilgenfeld (ZW’7., 1892, 296-347) ; Liddon, 
Explanatory Analysts (1893); Hort, Romans and Ephesians (1895)*; A. 
C. Headlam (E7 1894-5); M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in NT Criticism 
(1900), 237f.; Denney (Zx/.° iii.-v.)* ; A. Robertson (DB. iv. 295-306) : 
Feine, der Rimerbrief (1903); G. Semeria, 2/ penstero die S. Paolo nella 
littera at Romani (Roma, 1903); D. Volter, Paulus u. seine Briefe (1905), 
pp- 135-228; Hupfeld, der Rémerbrief? (1905); Knowling, Zestemany of 
St. Paul to Christ (1905, pp. 60f., 311f., 465f.); Zahn (Zin/. §§ 21-24); 
G. Richter’s Kritische-polem. Untersuchungen (BFT., 1908, xii. 6) ; Moffatt 
(ZB™ xxiii. 581-583) ; A. Merk (Cath. Encycé. xiii. 156f.); Liitgert (BAZ. 
xvii. 2); Pachali (SA., 1914, 481f.); C. W. Emmet (DAC. ii, 408-417) * ; 
Edmundson (Ure. 14 f.); J. Weiss (Ure. 275 f.). 


§ 1. Contents and outline.-—Special literature: C. F. Schmid 
(De epist. ad R. consilio, Tibingen, 1830); Kiene, Das Rémerbrief 
u. das Joh. Euglm (1868), pp. 1-42; Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 2-11 f.); 
J. Drummond (7, 1913, 787 f.); Lagrange (AB., 1915, 216 f.). 

After a brief introduction (11), Paul explains why he had 
never been able as yet to visit the Roman church, although he 
had hoped and still hoped to do so, in the course of preaching 
the gospel. Meanwhile, he proceeds to state that gospel as the 
exhibition of God’s Sixauocivy ex miorews eis miotw (1517) for all 
men. This forms the theme of what follows.) In 118-3 the 
need of such a Sixatoodvy is proved by the fact that Gentiles 
(118-82) 2 and Jews (21-3?) alike had missed it. But, just as the 
apostle’s religious philosophy of history has dipped into almost 

10On 3, cp. J. Morison’s monograph (1866); on 1-3, E. Weber’s essay 
(BFT., 1905, ix. 4). 

2 For the Alexandrian traits of 11°9 cp, Schjott in ZVWW., 1903, 75-78, 
and Norden, pp. 128f. 
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unrelieved gloom, it is brightened by the positive fact * that in 
Jesus Christ (321-8!) God had revealed his 8:xatoovvy to the faith 
of man, whether Gentile or Jew. Faith, however, had been in 
the world before Christ, and so had revelation, particularly 
within the sphere of the Jewish Law; Paul therefore turns for 
a moment to show how the Christian gospel of Sicatoovvy by 
faith, instead of being at variance with the spiritual order of the 
OT, was identical in principle with the very faith of Abraham 
upon which the Jew prided himself (415). Returning to the 
positive and blissful consequences of the universal diKcatootvy 
revealed in Jesus Christ (51-11), he throws these into relief against 
the sombre results of the fall of Adam; life had now superseded 
death, grace had triumphed over sin. But the supersession of 
the Law, so far from relaxing the moral bonds of life, only laid 
higher obligations on the soul of the believing man (644). This 
leads the apostle to describe the struggle of the soul between the 
Law’s demands and the thwarting power of sin, a conflict between 
the spirit and the flesh (71%) which can only be resolved by the 
interposition of Jesus Christ.¢ The faith which identifies man 
with him invests life with the divine Spirit (8!), which is the 
sole guarantee of a sound life in the present and of security in 
the future. 

At this point there is a certain break in the argument. 
Hitherto he has been mainly engaged in a positive statement of 
his gospel, prompted by the charges, which were liable to be 
brought against it, of being ethically mischievous or ineffective. 
The following section reverts to the thought underlying passages 
like 217 41, The gracious fellowship enjoyed by Christians 
with their God through Jesus Christ (895) sadly reminds him, as 
a warm-hearted Jew, of the fact that the very people who should 
have been in the direct line of this dccatoodvy were standing as 
a nation outside it (9!5). How was this unbelief of Israel, the 
ancient people of God, to be reconciled with the justice and 
promises of God? Paul addresses himself { to this problem in 

* For an argument that 3-26 originally lay, instead of 117, after 115, and 
was followed by 5-6, see D. Volter in ZVIV. (1909) 180-183. 

+ Cp. Engel’s exhaustive monograph, Der Kampfam Rom vtt (1902). 

+ The antinomy of this patriotic outburst (partly due to the feeling that 
the motives of a renegade might be suspected), or divergence into a 
nationalistic outlook, is one of the most characteristic features in Paul. His 


religious philosophy of history is suddenly shot across by a strong personal 
emotion. Hausrath has somewhere remarked that if Paul had not spent 
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g-11. Hé begins by pointing out, as he had already done in 
Gal 47@ (cp. Ro 27-9), that even in the OT there were traces 
of God discriminating between the bodily children of the 
patriarchs (9), and that mere physical descent had never 
entitled a Jew to the promises. Besides, he adds (9!*9), nettled 
at the idea of Jewish pride and presumption daring to charge 
God with unfaithfulness or injustice, cannot God do as He 
pleases? Is not His freedom sovereign? “Here, to speak 
plainly, Paul’s argument has got into an zmpasse. He is not 
able to carry it through, and to maintain the sovereign freedom 
of God as the whole and sole explanation of human destiny, 
whether in men or nations” (Denney, £GZ. ii. 664). He 
breaks away by quoting from the LXX in order to prove that 
God’s apparently harsh methods with the Jews had a larger end 
in view, viz., the election of a people, Jewish and Gentile, on 
the basis of faith, so that the doom of the Jews was their own 
fault, consisting in a stubborn refusal to enter into God’s greater 
plan (922-9). They are to blame, not God (99-107!), He had 
made righteousness by faith open and accessible to all; Israel 
could not plead lack of opportunity and warning. Finally, Paul 
tries to sees a ray of light in the dark tragedy thus enacted. 
Israel’s unbelief, he contends, is only partial (111!) and (114) 
temporary; it may have a providential purpose (so that the 
Gentiles need not boast over their less favoured neighbours, 
1118-24; cp, Ramsay’s Pauline and other Studies, 1907, 219 f.) 
in stirring them up ultimately (112*) to claim their heritage in 
the messianic kingdom. for God has shut up all under dis- 
obedience, that upon all He may have mercy. The vision of this 
glorious consummation stirs the apostle to an outburst of solemn 
adoration (1153-86), with which the whole section fitly closes.* 


himself in the service of Jesus, he would have shed his blood with some 
other natives of Tarsus on the walls of Jerusalem in A.D. 70; and this passage 
shows how his religious patriotism flickered up inside his Christian outlook, 
even in spite of the treatment he received from Jews and Judaists alike. Cp. 
the present writer’s Paul and Pauilinism (1910), pp. 66 f 

* 11586 younds off 1-11, as well as 9-11 (cp. J. Weiss, and Biihl in SK, 
1887, 295-320). What Paul has in mind is not a Judaising tendency among 
the Jewish Christians at Rome in particular, but the general and perplexing 
question of Judaism in relation to the new faith of the gospel. On the 
dialectic of the whole passage, see Gore’s paper in SZ, iii, (‘The argument 
of Rom ix.-xi.’), and E. Weber’s Das Problem d. Hetlsgeschichte nach Rom 
9-11 (1911). 
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Applying (otv) the thought of God’s mercy and its obligations 
(121), Paul now sketches the ethic of Christians as members 
of the church (123!) * and of society, and as members of the 
State (13!7); love is to be the supreme law (13%1°), and the 
nearness of the end the supreme motive to morality (1314). 

These thoughts of mutual charity and of the impending 
judgment are still before the apostle (14319) as he leaves the 
plane of general ethical counsels for that of a special practical 
problem which was vexing the Roman church, viz., the question 
of abstinence or non-abstinence from food offered to idols. 
Sheer anxiety about personal purity (13!%!4) was leading some ¢ 
to be over-scrupulous at Rome, while the stronger Christians were 
prone to judge such sensitive brothers hastily and harshly, and 
to live without due consideration for weaker members of the 
church who might be offended by their serene indifference to 
such scruples. After laying down the general principle of in- 
dividual responsibility (14!-!2), in order to rebuke censoriousness, 
he appeals nobly to the majority, who were strong-minded, for 
consideration and charity towards the weaker minority (14}8-158). 
Towards the close, the plea broadens into a general { appeal for 
Christian forbearance and patience (1516), which finally streams 
out into an exhortation (15°18) to all, Gentile and Jewish Chris- 
tians alike, to unite in praise of God’s mercy to them in Christ. 

In a brief epilogue (151), Paul justifies himself for having 
written thus to the Roman Christians, by alleging his apostolic 
vocation ; he tells them (1522") of his future plans, which include 
a visit to Rome on his way from Jerusalem to Spain; then with 
an appeal for their prayers and a brief benediction the letter 
closes (1590-83), 

§ 2. The sixteenth chapter.— Special literature: — Kegger- 
mann (de duplici epistolae ad Rom. appendice, 1767); Semler’s 
Paraphrasis, pp. 277-311 ; D. Schulz (SKX., 1829, 609 f.) ; Spitta’s 
Ure. ili. 1, pp. 6f.; Moffatt, HVT. 209f.; Lake (EEP. 325 f.). 


* For wavrl r@ bre év bytv (128) read w. rg bvre re ev buiv (cp. Ac 5% 
éywr elval teva €avrév), with Baljon and Voligraff (AZnemosyne, 1901, 150). 

t They were vegetarians and total abstainers. The former practice (cp. 
von Dobschiitz, Urc. pp. 396f.) was not confined to Jews; the neo- 
Pythagoreans and the Orphic societies favoured it. But the high estimate of 
the sabbath (14°) suggests that these weaker brethren were Jewish Christians. 

t There is no hint that in 151 Paul is turning (so Paulus and Bertholdt) 
to address the leaders of the church. Paul does not address the éxxAyola 
of Rome, and 15)4 implies the general body of the local Christians. 
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Since the questions of the nature and needs of the church 
to which the epistle was written depend upon, rather than 
determine, the problem of its literary structure, it will be con- 
venient to discuss the latter first. In order to clear the way, it 
is necessary to recognise the evidence for the hypothesis that 
ch. 16 did not belong to the original epistle; (a) 1675-27 re- 
presents a later conclusion, added by some Paulinist editor 
(so Reiche, Kreyhl, Mangold: pp. 44f., Schiirer, Hilgenfeld, 
de Wette, Volkmar, Lucht, Lipsius, von Soden, Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann, W. Briickner: Chron. pp. 184-185, Weizsicker: 
AA. i. 382, Baljon: pp. 37-40, VOlter, Jiilicher, R. Scott, 
Corssen, etc.); and (4) 161-28 is a special note addressed to the 
church of Ephesus. 

(a) 167-27 is not simply an irrelevant (Bacon, JBL. 1899, 167-176) but 
an un-Pauline finale, evidently (cp. Jud “*) modelled on some stereotyped 
Jewish form of benediction (cp. Mangold, pp. 44-81), and breathing the 
atmosphere of the later epistles to Timotheus and Titus (and of Ephesians). 
The addition of such a doxology is as unexampled in Paul’s correspondence 
as the definition of God as the only wise or efernal and of the scripture as 
prophetic; while the silence upon the uwvoryjpiov during times eternal outdoes 
expressions like Col 1° and is hardly consonant with Ro 17 37. Corssen 
(ZNW., 1909, 32 f.) probably goes beyond the mark in assigning its origin to 
Marcionitism, but at any rate it does not betray Paul’s mind. 

(4) That Ro 16? contains a note which did not originally belong to 
Paul’s Roman epistle is a widely, though not universally,* accepted hypothesis 
which has been under discussion for nearly a century and a half. Most 
probably the note begins, not with v.3 (Schulz, Ritschl, Ewald, pp. 428-430 5 
Schiirer, Reuss, Laurent, van Rhijn, Pfleiderer, Mangold: der Komerbreef, 
pp. 136f.), but with v.} (Eichhorn, Weiss, Renan, Lucht, Lipsius, Volter, 
von Soden, etc.); it ends, not with v.% (Eichhorn, Ewald, Schulz, Reuss, 
Renan, Mangold, Lucht, Weiss, Lipsius, Vilter, von Soden, Richter, Kihl) 
nor even earlier (some, ¢.g. Laurent and Hitzig, breaking off at v.!® or 
at v.18, as Hausrath, Pfleiderer, Krenkel, Schmiedel), but with v.% (so 
Weizsicker, McGiffert, Jiilicher, and Lake, Holsten and R. Scott omitting 
vv.17-20),+ While vv.2!- might well go with Ro 15%, it is not Paul’s way to 





* For all that can be said on the other side, consult Schlatter’s article 
(SK., 1886, pp. 587f.), the discussions of Jacquier (i. pp. 277f.), and Zahn 
(Zin/. i. 272.), the remarks of Sanday and Headlam (of. cét. pp. xciiif., 
416f.), Mair in Exp.‘ vii. 75 f., and Edmundson (C7. 20f.). 

+ “It is generally assumed that the men referred to [in vv.!?°] were 
Jewish Christians, simply because Paul’s antagonists generally belonged to 
that class; but there is nothing in the passave itself to suggest this. The 
plausible and eloquent talk, the love of good feeding, and the implied 
assumption of wisdom, point rather to Greek adventurers, who, when they 
had failed elsewhere, sousht to impose on the simplicity of the Christians ” 
(Dr. J. Drummond, p. 352). 
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add salutations after a final Amen, and the passage connects even better with 
161-9, though it may have originally lain (Koennecke, Jiilicher) between v.™ 
and v.17, It is needless to regard v.! as a marginal note of Paul to v.38 
(Laurent), or to put (omitting 4 ydp) after }° (Thuljon, pp. 35-36), though v.™ 
is more likely to have crept in from the margin (Grotius, Laurent) than to have 
been displaced from after v.~ (Blass and Baljon, p. 37). 

Whilst the letter is not expressly directed to Ephesus, there is much in 
its contents which points to that city and church as its original destination. 
When all is said, it is inconceivable that Paul could have intimately known 
so many individuals, and been acquainted with their local circumstances and 
histories, in a church like that of Rome to which he was as yet personally 
a stranger. The tone of Romans militates against such an idea. In Ro 
I-15 the apostle has been writing as a stranger to strangers, without betraying 
—even at points where such a reference would have been telling and suitable— 
any trace of personal friendship with the members of the church or first-hand 
knowledge of their local environment and situation. Occasionally, it is 
true, he does evince some knowledge of the general course of events (e.g. 
in 14-15) within the Roman community, but never more than what would 
percolate to him through the ordinary channels of hearsay and report. 
Such incidental familiarity with the Roman situation by no means implies 
the presence of friends upon the spot who had supplied him with information. 
Upon the other hand, the weaith of individual colour and detail in 16'-™ 
presupposes a sphere in which Paul had resided and worked for a consider- 
able time. He knows the people. He can appeal to them, and even speak 
authoritatively to them. Now, as he wrote probably from Corinth, the only 
other city which answers aptly to this description is Ephesus, where Paul 
had had a prolonged and varied experience; indeed, several of the names 
in this note are connected more or less directly with that city or with Asia 
Minor: ¢.g. Epaenetus (v.5 drapxt ris ’Acias), and Aquila and Prisca (v.%), 
who were at Ephesus immediately before Romans was written (Ac 18% %, 
cp. 1 Co 16"), and apparently were there (2 Ti 4!) not long afterwards. 
These are the first mentioned in the note, and the reference in 1 Cor. and 
here to the house-church of Aquila and Prisca tells against the likelihood of 
a sudden migration on the part of this devoted pair. 

Furthermore, the sharp warning against heretics and schismatics (vv.!7-) 
suits Rome at this period less well than Ephesus, where, then as after- 
wards (1 Co 169, Ac 207%, Apoc 274), trouble of this kind was in the air. 
There is no evidence, even from Romans itself, to indicate the existence of 
dtxooracla: and oxdydada among the Roman Christians of that day. Con- 
troversy against false teachers is conspicuously absent from Romans, and it is 
extremely difficult to reconcile this outburst of Paul with the traits of Ro 1-15, 
even when we identify the errorists with Greek adventurers rather than Jewish 
Christian antagonists. Least convincing of all is the suggestion (Zahn) that 
Paul’s language here resembles that of Gal i° 53, Ph 3%; these warnings are 
not genuine prophylactic counsels, inasmuch as the trouble had already begun 
in Galatia—which, as even Zahn admits, was not the case in Rome when.the 
apostle wrote — while the intimate relations between Philippi and Paul 
Afferentiate Philippians materially from an epistle like Romans. Nor, again, 
is it likely that the apostle was vaguely warning the Roman Christians igainst 
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errorists who were already troubling other churches and might at some future 
date make mischief in the capital. The whole point of the counsel is lost if 
the readers did not know the facts and persons in question. How else could 
they mark and turn away from them? In short, the tenor of these words 
marks not an occasion which might possibly arise, but a peril already present, 
just such a situation as was in force in Ephesus, where intrigues and divisions 
(Ac 2019 2°) were so rife that the apostle was determined to follow his usual 
method, in such cases, of avoiding any personal intercourse with the local 
church. Hence he writes this note of warning, incorporating his counsel in 
Phcebe’s letter, whose lack of address probably indicates that she might visit 
other communities in the district. Set in this light, the letter assumes a 
truly historical place. For while the distant tone of even a passage like 157% 
shows that the apostle was not on such terms of close intimacy with the 
Roman church as would prompt the pointed language of 161, these words, 
when addressed to Ephesus, are entirely apposite. This is borne out by the 
consideration, accepted by many critics (so, in addition to those already 
mentioned on page 135, Farrar, S¢. Paw?, ch. xxxvii. ; Laurent, W7' Studien, 
pp. 32-38; Holtzmann, £zz/. 242-246; O. Holtzmann, WT Zectgeschichte, 
p. 132; Cone, Sé. Pazl, pp. 12f. ; Purchas, Johannine Problems and Modern 
Needs, 47{.; and Haupt, SX., 1900, pp. 147-148), that the note is a note 
of recommendation for Phoebe (ériaro\ cvorarixy) ; for Paul would natur- 
ally introduce a person to a circle or circles in which he exercised some in- 
fluence. The value of such a recommendation would mainly consist in the 
writer’s title to respect and obedience from those whom he addressed, and it 
is obvious that in this period such a footing of intimacy obtained at Ephesus 
rather than at Rome. 

It may be urged, on the opposite side, that these Christians might have 
migrated to Rome, as there was constant communication between that city 
and the provinces of the empire. In the abstract, this is quite possible. But 
the point is that when Paul wrote Romans, no such migration had occurred. 
All evidence for it is awanting, and the probabilities tell against such a 
wholesale influx of Paul’s friends to the capital. Ata later date, in the 
course of time, it is conceivable that they gradually migrated to Rome in his 
footsteps, as Aquila and Prisca did perhaps. Asiatics constantly betook 
themselves thither, and it is therefore far from remarkable—and by no 
means a final argument against the above theory of Ro 16'-°—that almost 
all of the names mentioned in this note have been found by archzologists 
(cp. Lightfoot, Phzlippzans, pp. 171f.) within the Roman Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum. Most of the names are fairly common throughout the Roman 
world (cp. Lietzmann, p. 73), whilst half are found in the Greek * Corpus 
Luscriptionum for Asia Minor (so, ¢.g., Epaenetus, Hermes, and Hermas). 
So far as any weight can be attached to the significance of names like 
Prisca, Ampliatus, Nereus, and Apelles, in the subsequent history of primitive 
Christianity at Rome, it is practically irrelevant to the present question ; 
even though the bearers of these names could be safely identified in every 
case with those mentioned by Paul in this note, it would be a far from 





* So Rouffiac, Recherches sur ls caractéves du Gree dans le NT dapres les 
/useript, de Price (Paris, 1911), pp. 976 
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valid inference that because they are found to have sojourned afterwards ® in 
Rome they must have been there when Paul wrote Romans, or that such a 
combination of names, Greek, Roman, and Jewish, was impossible outside the 
mixed lower population of the capital. 

Gifford (pp. 27-30) regards 168 as part of a second letter written by 
Paul after his release from the first Roman imprisonment. This theory 
(partially anticipating Spitta’s) gets over the difficulty which arises on the 
canonical view, that Paul could hardly have had so many personal friends in 
Rome before he had reached the capital, but it is not more probable than the 
view which has been just outlined. Similarly Erbes (writing in ZAG., 1901, 
pp. 224-231) finds in 16'-!6§ a note written by Paul to Rome during his last 
voyage as a prisoner, and forwarded by some Ephesian Christians who were 
free (yet cp. 16”), in order to let the Roman Christians know of his arrival 
(Ac 2815), These envoys hurried on, undelayed by the exigencies of the 
apostle’s voyage, and were themselves among the persons to be greeted in the 
note. Of all this, however, there is no hint in the note itself, and the theory t 
is really no improvement on that of Semler, who regarded 16*?8 as designed 
for Paul’s friends outside Rome, to introduce the bearers of the epistle. One 
point of such hypotheses is to explain how the note came to be attached to 
Romans, but this can be done otherwise. Eichhorn (£2x/. iii. 243 f.) took 
161-20 as addressed to Corinth, while Schenkel less probably regarded it as 
intended for all the churches which Phoebe was to visit. Still more drastic 
but equally unsatisfying is Ryder’s conjecture (JBZ., 1898, 184-198) that, 
since &ypaya duiv (1535) and 6 ypdyas rhv émeorodjv (16%) have the same 
subject, and since the latter phrase indicates a weightier function than that 
of an amanuensis, chs. 15!~-16*4 are a fragment written by Tertius himself not 
later than A.D. 64 before the Neronic persecution. If any theory of the 
epistle’s composition is sought along these lines, Spitta’s is more ingenious 
(see below). 

Once this note is detached from Romans, its date is no longer dependent 
upon that of the larger epistle, except when it is regarded as part of some 
larger Ephesian letter which has been incorporated in the canonical Romans 
(see below). Taken by itself, it offers no secure evidence of its date or 
place of writing, beyond the fact that, when vv.%-8 are included in it, 
the mention of Gaius (cp. 1 Co 14) probably points to Corinth as the churen 
from which Paul wrote (cp. Cenchrez, 161). If, as is otherwise likely, the 
immediate destination of the note was Ephesus, with its local circuit of 
churches, the fact of Paul sending greetings and warnings is entirely conson- 
ant with the situation presupposed in Ac 20 (see above). The description 
of Andronicus and Junias as fe//ow-prisoners (167) does not imply that Paul 


* Yet, in the letters subsequently written by Paul from Rome, not one of 
these Christians is ever mentioned. 

+ Ina further study (ZV W., 1909, 128-147, 195-218, ‘ Zeit und Ziel d. 
Griisse R6m 1655 und der Mittheilungen 2 Ti 4°*!’), Erbes developes this 
theory by arguing that 2 Ti 4"* (¢v rp mpdry wou dtrodoyle obdels wor wapeyevero, 
GAG wavres pe éyxaré\urov), which contradicts the hypothesis that Paul had 
such loyal supporters in the Roman church as Ro 16'-* (on the ordinary theory) 
assumes, really refers to his earlier trial in Palestine, 
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was in captivity when he wrote the letter,” but merely that these Christians 
like himself, perhaps with himself on some occasion (at Ephesus or elsewhere ; 
cp. 2 Co 113; Clem. Rom. v.), had been incarcerated. 

The obscurity which besets the editing of the Pauline epistles for 
canonical purposes prevents us from doing more than conjecture how this 
letter came to be appended to Romans (ZA. 228). Perhaps, when the first 
collection was drawn up at Ephesus, this local note was preserved by being 
put in the wake of the larger epistle, especially if the latter was last in the list. 
Also, it contained the names of several who afterwards became prominent in 
the church of Rome (¢.g. Ampliatus). 


§ 3. Structure and integrity.—Special literature :—Riggen- 
bach (ewe Jahrb, f. deutsche Theol., 1892, 498-525); Lightfoot 
and Hort’s essays in the former’s Bzdblical Essays (287-374) ; 
Wabnitz (RTOR., 1900, 461-469); Moffatt (HVT. 630 f.); 
Harnack, (ZV W., 1902, 83 f., on 17); Godet, JVTZ. i. 395-407 ; 
Zahn’s Ein. § 22; R. Steinmetz (ZVVW.,, 1908, 177-180, ‘ Text- 
kritische Untersuchung zu Rom 17’); P. Corssen (ZV W, 1909, 
1-45, 97-102); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 96f.; K. 
Lake (ZZP. 335f.); Bruins (77Z., 1911, 258-269, on 1182), 

The textual phenomena of 167-27 (apart from any question 
of their authorship) are sufficient by themselves to start the 
further problem, whether the canonical form of Romans does 
not represent a process of more or less extensive editing. The 
insertion of Ro 161-3 proves that the epistle as it stands did not 
come from Paul and his amanuensis at Corinth, but we cannot 
even be sure that 1-15°3 is equivalent to the original letter. It 
is plain that when the Romans came to be incorporated in the 
Pauline canon, editorial changes were made either then or 
(perhaps also) at a subsequent period. The question is, whether 
such internal phenomena as can be noted (partly from the 
textual condition of the epistle) were due to Paul himself or to 
a later hand. 

The doxology (16%?) is found (see Lucht, of. cé#. pp. 43 f., 49 f.) not 
only (i.) in its present canonical position (so most MSS and vss), but (ii.) either 
after 14% alone (so L, many cursives, Chrysostom and Theodoret, etc., with the 
Gk. lectionaries), or {iii.) there in addition to its position after 16%4 (so AP, 


arm.), whilst (iv.) F8 (with vacant space after 1674) and G (with vacant space 
after 1425) omit it entirely. According to Origen (vii. 453, Lommatzsch),t 


* As, é.g., Lisco assumes, on his peculiar hypothesis of an imprisonment at 
Ephesus, during which Paul wrote several epistles, including this one ( Vixcula 
Sanctorum, 1900). 

+ “© Caput hoc (2.¢. 16-7) Marcion, a quo scripturze euangelicze atque apos- 
tolicx interpolate: sunt, de hac epistula penitus abstulit ; et non solum (hic ?) 
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(i.) was its normal place in his day ; but even in some codices which did not 
reflect Marcion’s edition (ii.) was to be found—-apparently in consequence of an 
edition having been drawn up for reading in the churches, for which purpose 
the details of 15-16 would be irrelevant. This probably explains the fact 
that the capitulations of Codex Fuldensis and Codex Amiatinus, the major 
MSS of the Vulgate, reflect a similar edition (see de Bruyne in Revue 
Bénédictine, 1908, 423f., 1911, 133f.). But it does not carry us very far 
back ; for while an ecclesiastical (Antiochene ?) edition might contain 1-142 + 
167-27, it is extremely unlikely (in spite of all arguments to the contrary) that 
Paul would stop at 14°, even if 167-27 were genuine. The latter is not a 
doxology like 1158", and it does not lead to 15'* as Eph 3-2! does by closing 
asection. It is one thing that 15-16% should be omitted for church-purposes, 
and quite another for the author himself, with the natural sequel 151-14 before 
him, to break off at 1473 and append the doxology, unless we are to assume 
that there was room for no more on the sheet of papyrus. There is a strong 
inherent improbability, therefore, against all theories which attribute to Paul, at 
any rate, any issue of Romans ceasing with 14°. Even were 1675-27 admitted 
to have been written by the apostle, its position after 14° affords no secure 
basis for any theories of an edition of Romans from his own hand which 
ended there. It may be questioned, indeed, whether the reasons usually 
given for an ecclesiastical transference of the doxology to the close of ch. 14 
are adequate. Modern ideas of what an early Christian church would or 
would not have found edifying, are apt to be too narrow. On the same 
principle we should expect to find traces of 1 Co 167/© having been put after 
15°78, and no textual evidence for such a transference is forthcoming. But, 
in the case of -Ro 167-?”, such textual evidence is clear and early. The only 
question is, Does Origen’s charge imply that Marcion actually mutilated the 
epistle, or that he found an exemplar in use which didsend with 14 + 167-27? 
The former theory depends on the probability that the contents of Ro 15-16 
would prove obnoxious to Marcion; but this hardly appears likely, for the 
OT quotations would not discredit the passage to Marcion, any more than 
they did the gospel of Luke. The latter view assumes that an ecclesiastical 
recension of the epistle existed by the beginning of the second century, 
which omitted 15-16 as less suitable for public reading (so, ¢.g., Hort, Godet, 
and Lake) and appended 16”°* to 14, Still, it may be accidental that Clement 
of Alexandria and.Origen: are the only Ante-Nicene fathers who quote from 
Ro 15-16. The personal contents of 16, like of those of 1 Co 16, may have 
prevented any widespread allusions to it even in a writer like Cyprian. 





hoc, sed et ab (? in) eo loco ubi scriptum est one autem, guod non est ex fide, 
peccatum est [2.e. 147] usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis uero exem- 
plaribus, id est in his quae non sunt a Marcione temerata, hoc ipsum caput 
diuerse positum inuerimus: in nonnullis etenim codicibus post eum locum 
quem supra diximus, hoc est, ome autem, quod non est ex Jide, peccatum est, 
statim cohzerens habetur e7 autem gud potens est uos confirmare ; alii uero codices 
in fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent.” It-is disputed (cp. Zahn’s GX? 
ii. 519f.) whether ‘dissecuit,’ in this version of Rufinus, means ‘removed? 
(=‘abstulit’) or ‘cut up.” Against Zahn, see Corssen in ZV IV, 1909, 13f., 
and Lake, who argue for the former (= dcéreuev). 
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The omission of év'Pduy in 17% 8 by G (Gk. and Lat. text), and in 1’ 
further by g Ambrosiaster (waow trois ofow ev dydmy Oeod, kyrois dylos), 
appears to indicate that these words were absent, if not from an early 
recension of the epistle, at least from a number of early copies (including the 
text used by Origen). As the variation is too significant and widespread 
to have been due to a transcriptional error, it must be explained as due either 
(a) to the same motive as is alleged for the excision of év’ Epéoy in Eph 1, ze. 
an ecclesiastical or liturgical desire (cp. Tert. adv. Marc. v. 17; Ambrosiaster 
on Col 46; Apollonius in Eus. A. £. v. 18. 5) to mark the epistle’s catho- 
licity of reference ; or (6) to Marcion’s revision (cp. Corssen, de Bruyne, Sanday 
and Headlam, von Soden), the latter motive covering the excision of 15-16 
as well. (a) seems on the whole preferable (so, ¢.g., Steinmetz and 
Schmiedel). Zahn’s contention, that the original text of 17 did not contain 
év 'Péuy (so W. B. Smith, /#Z., 1901, pp. 1-21; cp. Harnack, ZVW,, 1902, 
83f.), but that 15 did, is based on inadequate textual evidence, as R. Stein- 
metz and Corssen have shown. The former critic agrees with those who 
regard the position of the doxology after 14 as the result of liturgical reading 
(which Emmet, in Axp.° xi. 275 f., would make more plausible by con- 
jecturing that a mutilated copy once ended at 14°!). Corssen’s intricate 
arguments lead him to refer all the phenomena of the shorter recension of 
Romans to Marcion. A further conjecture (c) is that the words were omitted 
(together with 15-16) in a special edition of the epistle issued by Paul himself 
(so variously from Riickert to Lightfoot). This edition-hypothesis (Renan, 
iii. pp. lxilif., 461f.; Sabatier, Denney, Lake, etc.) assumes usually that 
1-14+16'2 were the edition sent to (Asia) Ephesus, whilst 1-14 + 167-4 
and I-1I+15 were copies of the circular forwarded to Thessalonika and 
Rome respectively. Spitta carries forward this conjecture in Uve. iii. 1 
(1901), holding acutius guam uerius (cp. Bahnsen in PAZ,, 1902, 331-336) 
that 121-157 +4 161-20 represent a short letter written after Ac 28 (a.p, 63-64) 
during a tour among the Gentile Christian churches, while 181110 4 1514-8 
were written earlier (at the crisis over the Council of Jerusalem) for believing 
Jews, to justify the Gentile mission, and re-adapted by the apostle for 
Gentile-Christian readers with the addition, eg., of ri and 15833, 
Lightfoot’s simpler view posited a double recension, the original draft 
(1-167) being addressed to the Roman church, the second (omitting ev ‘Péuy 
in 1*15 and 15-16, but adding 167) being designed for a wider circle; 
subsequently the doxology was transferred to its present position in the 
original and earlier recension, represented by the canonical epistle. Attempts 
have been made on broader lines to disentangle in whole or part a larger 
letter to Ephesus, e.g. in 12~14+16 (Straatman, 7'7:, 1868, 25 f.), 12-15°+ 
169 (Schultz, Jahrb. fir deutsche Theol., 1876, 104f.), and 9-11+16 
(Weisse’s Bedtrdge, 46f.); ep. J. Weiss in 7ZZ., 1893, 395, and Z2S¢. 
182-184, and Lake’s theory of 1-14 (contemporary with Gal.) and 1-14+15 
(as covering letter) for Rome. 

Apart from the doxology (167°-?7), when a note to Ephesus is found in 
16123 it becomes superfluous to discuss the theory, once held by Baur, 
Schwegler (VZ, ii. pp. 123f.), and some others (recently, W. B. Smith, 
JB&L., 1got, 129-157) that 15-16 are totally, or even partially (Lycht), 
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spurious, as well as composite.* There is little or nothing in 1§ to justify 
the supposition that it was not composed by Paul (see on this especially 
Mangold, pp. 81 f.); the bold expressions of 158-16 are as likely to have 
come from the apostle as from any one else, and none of the other points 
alleged, e.g. by Lipsius, is decisive against the Pauline authorship (cp. HVT. 
630). The close connection of 15 with 14 tells against the view (Schenkel) 
that 15 represents a postscript to the original letter. The balance of 
probability is upon the whole in favour of the hypothesis that 11-15% 
represents substantially the original epistle; that 161°? was added to it, 
when the Pauline canon was drawn up at Ephesus; that 16-27 represents 
an editorial climax to this composite production; and that the omission 
of éy ‘Pawn in 17 and the relegation of 16-7 to a place after 14 were due 
to subsequent liturgical procedure. 

Evanson’s arguments against the Pauline authorship (Déssonance of the 
Four Generally Received Evangelists*, 1805, 306-312) were as unable to 
attract the attention of scholars as those independently advanced by Bruno 
Bauer half a century later (Aritée der paulin. Briefe, 1852, iii. 47-76; 
Christus und die Caesaven, 1877, 371-380). The denial of Paul’s existence, 
which is bound up with such theories, was developed by Loman in his 
“Queestiones Pauline’ (77., 1882-1883, 1886), and the fool’s cap was 
placed unconsciously on them by Steck’s attempt (see above, p. 73) to 
show that Romans depended on Seneca, as well as upon Philo, the 
Assumptio Mosis, and Fourth Esdras. Van Manen’s arguments answei 
themselves; if the methods he employs (cp. #&z. 4127-4145) are valid, 
then not merely biblical but literary critics must allow that their occupation 
is gone. The reproductiun of similar views by W. B. Smith (cp. A/. i. 
309-334) led to a patient and careful refutation by P. W. Schmiedel 
(A7/. i. 532-552), after or against which there is little to be said. For other 
criticisms in detail, see R. J. Knowling’s 7he Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133f., 
and Clemen’s Paulus, i. pp. 85 f. The futility of these wholesale theories 
was soon felt by Volter, who attempted to posit an authentic epistle underneath 
extensive interpolations, separating the original genuinely Pauline letter 
(x2: Sb-7. 8-17 51-12 16-19, 91 G1-18. 16-23 po_73, pglpo6 yeld-16. Bb-83 1671-24) written 
to the Gentile Christian church of Rome, from interpolations by an editor 
who sought to Hellenise Paul’s teaching with the help of Stoic and Platonic 
ideas derived in part from the Wisdom of Solomon, Philo, and Seneca, and 
to controvert not Jewish Christians, but Jews of his own day. In addition 
to this editor’s contributions, further glosses are visible in 214-15 328-26 725b 
1y11-56 57-13. 17-288 7 G7-20a. 25-27 from the pen of one who also omitted év 'Pdur 
in 17 '5 in order to generalise the epistle for the use, primarily, of the church 
at Ephesus. 

While the criteria for such hypotheses are too subjective to deserve 
attention, the canonical text of the epistle here and there has been more 
justly suspected of incorporating glosses. Thus (2) the awkward construction 
of 216 where v.16 seems to follow vv.!2"8 rather than 8 or the whole 





*R. Scott (of. ett, 237-246) makes 12-15 practically all non-Pauline 
while the original epistle (1-11 + 1575-8) is regarded as the slow elaboration 
of two or three distinct essays (e.g. 1-5, 6-8, 9-11). 


ROMANS 143 
paragraph, has suggested (cp. Lietzmann’s note, pp. 14-15) either that 415 
represent a marginal gloss (so Wilke, de Meutest. Rhetorik, pp. 216-228 ; 
Laurent, WZ Studien, 17-19, 32 f. ; Blass; Volter, 141-142; J. Weiss,* 
Beitrage zur paul. Rhetorik, 56-57), or less probably that v.%* should be 
taken as an interpolation (Weisse, Baljon, pp. 4-6), if not put after v.™ 
(Michaelis, Wilke, Wassenbergh) or v.” (Hitzig). Otherwise v.'8 might be 
a marginal insertion of Paul (Eichhorn), though not the later addition of 
an editor (from Ja 12; so Weisse, Michaelis adding “, and van Manen 
adding 4%), (4) 57 is a natural parenthesis rather than a break in the 
argument, and need not be taken as a gloss (as by Semler, Weisse, Michelsen, 
Lipsius, Koennecke, and Jiilicher=”), or as two (Naber, Mwemosyne, 1881, 
287 f.). Nor (c) is 5% xai dca rijs duaprlas 6 Gdvaros to be suspected as a 
scribal gloss (van Manen, Straatman, Baljon), though 5'°- (Weisse, Bedtrége, 
p- 353 Volter, of. cz’. pp. 147f., for exegetical reasons) has an illogical 
appearance.t (2) 7%> (dpa of» atrds éyh Te pev vol Sovretw vou Geo, 
7p Se capxt vou duaprias) may readily have been misplaced by a scribe 
from its true place before v.%4 (Venema, Wassenbergh, Keil, van Hengel, 
Lachmann, Koennecke, BFT7. xii. 1. 24-25; Blass, Lietzmann, etc.); 
to delete it entirely (Michelsen, Reiche, Weisse, Baljon, pp. 17-18; 
Volter, pp. 157-8) is to leave no room for an explanation of how it ever 
came to be inserted.t (¢) As the did awavrés of 11%” is, strictly speaking, 
inconsistent with the thought of what follows, it has been conjectured 
(eg. by Holsten, ZWT7., 1872, 455; Michelsen, Rovers, van Manen, 
and Lipsius) that this passage is a marginal gloss written, like 1 Th 2", 
after the fall of Jerusalem, to emphasise the final exclusion of the Jews from 
the messianic kingdom. Against this it is rightly urged that the metaphor 
of v." would follow awkwardly after that of v.®. But surely not more so 
than that of v.® in its present site. (/) Apart from those who reject the 
entire chapter as un-Pauline, various critics have felt obliged to regard 
one or two passages in 15’ as later glosses; Straatman, ¢g., deletes 
vv,1& 17-24; yan Manen, vv.26 19-24 27. 30-82; Vélter, yv.)7 (altering 
&wr to éxyw in %>) and Lipsius, vv.-% 20% 2-24. The reasons for such 
a hypothesis do not seem justified by literary or historical criticism (cp. 
Feine’s Rémerbricf, 138 f.). Thus a mission to Illyria is quite within the 
bounds of probability, during one of Paul’s residences in Macedonia; and 





* Adding 2% as another gloss from the same hand, since the ydp of * 
reaches back to %, while the av of 6 does not connect well with the context. 

+ The same critics, with Michelsen, find 6'*!° an interpolated gloss, with 
as little reason as leads them (with Volkmar and Baljon, pp. 14-15) to 
delete 719-20, 

tTo.suppose (with Vélter, p. 226) that some scribe, failing to grasp 
the connection between 7%* and 8}, added this recapitulatory comment as 
a bridge, is surely a tour de force. See Jiilicher’s note (SWZ, ii. p. 48), and 
Clemen’s Zinheitlichkett, pp. 84f. (cp. his Pazdlus, i. g9~-100). On the 
other hand, trois srouodow (4!) is plainly an instance of textual primitive 
corruption, while ofré Suvdjecs (8°) must precede logically (as in K L, etc.) 
odre dveorGra xTh., unless it isto be deleted (as by van Hengel, Baljon, 
‘Tholuck, Koennecke, and others). 
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the silence of Galatians does not necessarily preclude some preaching at 
Jerusalem, even granting that Jerusalem here should not be taken in a 
colloquial and geographical sense. At all events it is hardly fair to object 
to the one statement because it conflicts with the silence, to the other be- 
cause it seems to disagree with the statements, of Acts (cp. Clemen, 7ZZ., 
1902, 230 f.). The expression (filly preached the gosfcl, v.") is rhetorical ; 
Paul, as often, is using a natural hyperbgle (Curtius, SSBA., 1893, 929, 
quotes an apt verbal parallel from Aristoph. Aveights, 642 f.), and °° is not 
inconsistent with *3f, for the apostle’s visit to Rome (cp. 11°!) is as much 
for his own sake as for theirs; in any case Rome is to him but the point 
of departure for a further tour, not the object of independent mission-work. 
Finally, as even Volter (p. 178) admits, there is nothing suspicious about 
the reference to this Spanish mission ; after his death it would have hardly 
been attributed to him. 

Such detailed difficulties in the contexture of the epistle do not amount to 
any proof that it is a patchwork of different writings. Its composition must 
have taken some time. ‘‘ We must try to comprehend the position of such 
a man when, perhaps in the midst of his handicraft, he dictated on difficult 
matters in which his thoughts pressed one upon another, in order to judge 
truly to what degree he would be likely to fail in good connexion and orderly 
progress of thought” (P. W. Schmiedel, H/., 1903, 549). This considera- 
tion, taken along with the internal evidence, is enough to disprove any rigid 
theory of heterogeneous composition. Paul was many-sided, and more than 
one side of his nature came out in this epistle, a fact which is missed when 


attempts are made to trace a rectilinear dialectic throughout the successive 
chapters. 


§ 4. Date and aim.—When 1516 is accepted as genuine, the 
date of the epistle is fixed towards the close of Paul’s mission in 
Achaia (Ac 202); it was written from Corinth,* on the eve 
of his departure for Jerusalem. The collection, which forms so 
prominent a feature of the Corinthian correspondence, is now 
finished, and Paul is on the point of conveying the money to the 
Palestinian Christians on whose behalf it has been raised. The 
precise year depends on the view taken of the apostolic chronology 
(see above, p. 62); most editors fix on+ A.D. 57; but the general 
period of the epistle’s composition is at any rate plain, as well 
as its relative position after the Corinthian correspondence. 

The purpose of the letter is less plain, and any character- 
isation of it depends on the relative importance assigned to its 
general and its specific elements. Those who emphasise the 
former, view the epistle as a compendium of the Pauline gospel 
(so from Luther, Melanchthon, Reiche, and de Wette to Weiss 

* Paulus inferred from 15” that it was composed in some tovemi of Illyria. 


The facilities of communication point to Corinth, however (cp. Paley’s 
Horae Paulinae, ed. Birks, 1852, pp. 8f.). 
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and Godet), but the absence of definite teaching upon such 
questions as the Lord’s Supper, the church, eschatology, and the 
resurrection, is sufficient to disprove the theory. Others find 
a much more specific and personal object in the epistle. But 
its aim is not simply to secure in the church of Rome a vantage- 
ground for further propaganda in the West (so, e.g., Schott, 
Beyschlag, and Riggenbach, exaggerating the weight of passages 
like 110 and 1574), much less to justify Paul against a supposed 
charge of neglecting so important a church (Hofmann); it is 
rather to state, for the primary benefit of the Roman Christians, 
the xdpiopa wvevparixéy which Paul was conscious of possessing 
in his knowledge of the gospel, and which he imparts in writing, 
dmé pepous, ds eravapipvyjoKwy tas dd THY xapw TH SoOeicdy pot 
ard tod Oeov (1515, cp. 11f), The feature of the gospel which 
is chiefly before his mind is its universal range, as the divine 
Svvapis cis owrypiay wavtt To morevovTt. It is a gospel for ra 
6vn (cp. 15 1536 etc.), and as such it involves a supersession of 
Jewish praxis and principle. This outlook explains the course of 
118-1136 ; g—r1 falls into its proper place, not as the centre and 
pith (Baur) of the letter, but as a specific, historical application 
of the principles already laid down in 1-8. 

Baur argues that Paul would not have devoted so important 
a part of his letter as g-11 to the problem of Judaism in relation 
to Hellenism, ‘shad he not had close at hand some special 
material reason for doing so, and this was afforded him by the 
circumstances of the local church” (Fau/, i. 329), but the 
problem had been raised by his past experience in the long 
mission throughout Asia and Greece. It is not even enough to 
argue that the object of Romans was to counteract the Jewish 
Christian propaganda in the Roman church (so Weizsicker) ; 
one would expect in this event to find the christological problem 
more prominent. It is more plausible to detect the conciliatory 
motive (Pfleiderer) of reconciling the Gentile Christian majority 
with the Jewish Christian minority, by expounding more fully 
Paul’s gospel as a deeper and broader exposition of the faith 
than either party had yet reached. This aspect is enforced by 
those who (like Bleek, Hodge, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and Holsten) 
variously lay stress upon the irenical tone of Paul’s dialectic. 
A more polemical view is taken by scholars like Aberle (Z/n/. 
205f.) and Feine, who find that Paul is opposing unbelicving 
Jews, though it is mot easy to see why he should do so in an 

10 
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epistle to Rome especially, and in an epistle primarily addressed 
to Gentile Christians. Judaism as the enemy is the view also 
underlying both Ewald’s and Grafe’s theories ; the former regards 
the epistle (culminating in 13!) as an attempt to disentangle 
Christianity from any compromising association with the Judaism 
whose fate he saw impending at the hands of the Roman 
power ; Grafe (of. cit. pp. 54f.), on the other hand, hears in the 
epistle a desire to establish Paul’s free gospel against the 
influences of local Jews who were corrupting the Roman 
Christians with legalistic sympathies. 

These conflicting or complementary views open up the 
intricate problem of the readers to whom the epistle was 
addressed. Here we face apparently diverging statements, 
some of which imply Gentile Christians, while others point to 
Jewish Christians. The former passages include 15& 18 1113 and 
r5l5f which are perfectly explicit; they reckon the Roman 
Christians as among the Gentiles, and none of the counter- 
references is strong enough to overbear the force of such 
allusions. The use of the first person plural in 3° 4! and 9}, 
which seems to rank Paul with a Jewish Christian audience, 
means no more than the similar allusion in rt Co 1o!; and the 
connection of his readers with the Law in 7! etc. is on all-fours 
with the tone of the argument in Gal 4! (to Gentile Christians). 
The obscurity which wraps the origin of the Roman church, or 
churches, prevents us from checking the internal evidence of the 
epistle by any external traditions of historical value, but the 
probabilities are that a Jewish Christian nucleus was surrounded 
by a Gentile Christian majority, perhaps drawn in part from the 
local proselytes.* Thus the view that the Roman church was 
predominantly Gentile Christian (so, ¢g., Schott, Weizsdcker, 
Pfleiderer, Schtirer, von Soden, Feine, Jiilicher, Denney, Belser, 


* Drummond (see p. 131) rejects the anti-Judaising hypothesis, and 
argues that the epistle is simply a defence of what Paul regarded as vital 
Christianity. Lake (see p. 141) suggests that 1-14 were originally a general 
epistle to the churches in Antioch and Asia Minor, written about the same 
time as Galatians, Liitgert, again (see p. 131), argues that Romans repre- 
sents a change of front. In Galatians Paul is dealing with Jewish legalists, 
but here he faces antinomian tendencies of Gentile origin as at Corinth 
{see p. 125), and it is this fresh danger which constitutes the historical signifi- 
cance of Romans as a deliverance of the apostle at a crisis. See, further, 
Hort’s Romuns and Ephes/ins (p, 16) and Lagrange’s study in Constructive 
Quarterly (1915), pp. 495 f. 
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Peake, Kiihl, Lagrange, and Hoennicke, JC. 161 f.) is, so far as 
the evidence of the epistle goes, preferable to the hypothesis 
that it was predominantly Jewish Christian (so, eg, Baur, 
Lipsius, Reuss, and Zahn). No topic in the letter can be said 
to be foreign to the interests of the former, and no method 
of argument can be pronounced off the line of legitimate 
appeal to them. Paul may have had in mind a Gentile 
Christian community in which there was a minority (=¢he weak 
of 141-15!) of Jewish Christians (cp. E. Riggenbach’s essay 
in SK., 1893, 649-678), probably including a number of 
proselytes,* but the primary aim of the writer is not to adjust 
the relations of these parties (so especially Holsten and 
Hilgenfeld). This would be to make 14!-15)8 the climax of 
the foregoing pages, instead of a supplement to them. The 
purpose of the apostle is rather to re-state, in the light of his 
experience during the long mission now closing, and in view 
of the fresh propaganda which he contemplated in the West, the 
principles of his gospel for the Gentiles in its relation to 
Judaism. All he knew of the internal condition of the Roman 
church was from hearsay. He did not write on account of any 
special trouble there, and it is artificial to suppose, with 
Pfleiderer and others, that he keeps one eye on the Jewish 
Christian and another upon the Gentile Christian portion of his 
audience. Romans is more of a treatise than any other of Paul’s 
epistles. Its structure is not determined by any local questions 
suggested to him, and, unlike all the preceding letters which are 
extant, this is not addressed to a church which he had founded. 
It is not written in the air. Paul is not composing in order to 
clear up or to express his own mind. But neither is he writing 
with a direct reference to the Roman Christians at every turn. 
“The letter does not attack Jewish Christianity, but Judaism 
—the fsraelitish religion—standing over against Christianity as 
a distinct, independent entity which casts its shadow over the 
path of the new religion. Though he formulates objections in 
order to refute them, we must not imagine that persons pressing 
such objections really existed in the Roman church; St. Paul 


* Beyschlag’s arguments in favour of a proselyte-element have been 
independently worked out by Volter in his Dze d/teste Predigt aus Rom: (1908). 
Kattenbusch (das Apost. Symbol, ii. 450) rightly observes that Romans is 
inexplicable apart from the fact that the majority of its readers were 


originally proselytes. 
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simply adopts the customary style for such discussions,—a style 
which was especially in accord with the lively genius of one so 
disposed to dialectic development of his thought” (von Soden, 
INT, 80-81). “If Paul was going to write to the Romans at all, 
no matter from what immediate impulse,—though it should only 
have been to announce his approaching visit,—it would be 
natural that his communication, in proportion as he realised the 
place and coming importance of ‘the church at Rome, should 
assume a catholic and comprehensive character” (Denney, 
EGT ii. 569). Psychologically, the breadth and general scope 
of the epistle are thus intelligible. A partial analogy in literature 
is furnished by Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
which were begun as a private letter to a gentleman in Paris. As 
Burke went on, however, the matter so grew and gained upon 
him that its importance and bulk demanded wider consideration 
than could be given in a mere letter. He therefore widened his 
scope, but adhered to the semi-private form of address. “I 
wish,” he says at one point to his correspondent, “to com- 
municate more largely what was at first intended only for your 
private satisfaction. I shall still keep your affairs in my eye, 
and continue to address myself to you. Indulging in the 
freedom of epistolary intercourse, I beg leave to throw out my 
thoughts, and express my feelings, just as they arise in my mind, 
with very little attention to formal method.” 


§ 5. Traces in early Christian literature. — Echoes of Romans pccur in 
1 Peter, and probably in Hebrews and James as well. Like 1 Cor., it was 
undoubtedly used by Clement of Rome, as is plain from the following 
passages, amongst others :—17)=xxxvi. 2, 9 dodveros kal écxoTrwpévy didvoa 
(cp. li..5, ras douvérous xapdlas), 1°°8=xxxv. 5-6, 24=xlvil. 7, 479=1. 6-7 
(perhaps), 61=xxxiii. 1 (cp. context), 9*5=xxxii. 2, and 13!=Ixi. 1. It is 
thus 2 component part of the Pauline group which Clem. Rom. proves to 
have been in circulation by the last quarter of the first century. The echoes 
in Ignatius are indubitable, also, if less distinct. Kawérys {wis (64) 
recurs in AZ. xix. 3, 134 underlies Swzyrn. i. 1 (éx -yevobs Aaveld xara 
odpxa, vidy Ocod card Oé\nuo Kal SUvamv, cp. Zh. xviii. 2), and striking 
coincidences occur in Magn. vi. 2 (=6"), ix. 1 (=75), Tral/, ix, 2 (=8%), 
Eph. ix. (=9") etc. Polykarp’s knowledge of the epistle is fairly certain 
(cp. iii, 3=138, x.=12), though twice the allusion might be to 2 Cor. 
instead (vi. 2=14!% ? cp. 2 Co 5%, and iv. 1=13! 6% ep. 2 Co 67). The 
familiarity of Justin with Romans is patent ; cp. e.g. Dial. xxiii. = 454, xxvii. 
32-17, xliv.=9’, xlvii.—2* etc. (with Afo/. i. 40=1018), as is that of 
Athenagoras (Lee. pro Christ, xiii. =12!, xxxiv.=127), On the other hand, 
Kodddpevor drya0@ (v. 2) is too slender a basis to establish a use of the epistle 
12°) in the Didaché, and the solitary glimpse in Hermas (Zand. x, ii. 5= 
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8-27) proves next to nothing. The epistle appears, however, in the Canon 
of Marcion and in the Muratorian Canon; while it is expressly cited by 
Irenxus (quoting an elder, adv. her. iii. 16. 3=1) 98 etc.), Clem. Alex, 
(Paedag. 7o=11™ etc.), and Tertullian (e.g. adv. Praxeam, xiii.=1" 9°), 
According to Iippolytus, it was employed also by several Gnostic or semi- 
Gnostic sects, including the Ophites or Naasseni, and by the Valentinians 
(cp. Iren. adv. haer. i. 8. 3, i, 3. 4). 


(E) COLOSSIANS. 


LITERATURE. — (a) Editions — Bugenhagen (1527); Melanchthon’s 
Enarratio epist. Pauli ad Coloss. (1559); W. Musculus (Comm. in epp. ad 
Phil. Col. etc., 1865) ; J. Grynseus (A.xplicatzo, 1585) ; R. Rollock (Edinburgh, 
1600) ; Thomas Cartwright (London, 1612); Bishop Davenant (Cambridge, 
1627); P. Bayne (London, 1634); N. Byfield (London, 1649); G. Calixtus 
(Expositio litt. in Eph. Col. etc. 1664-6); J. H. Suicer (dx epist. S. Paulé 
ad Col. comment. crit. exeget. theol. 1669)* ; J. Alting, Analysts exegetica in 
Ep, ad Coloss. (Amsterdam, 1687); P. J. Spener’s Erklarung (1706) ; 
Hazevoet’s Verklaering (Leyden, 1720); S. van Til (Amsterdam, 1726) ; 
Roell, Zpzstole Pauli ad Coloss. exegesis (1731); Baumgarten’s Auslegung 
(Halle, 1767); J. D. Michaelis? (1769); G. C. Storr’s Déssertatio exegetica 
(Tiibingen, 1783-7, Eng. tr. Edin. 1842)*; F. Junker, Aestorisch-krit. und 
philolog. Comm. (Miinchen, 1828)*; J. F. von Flatt’s Vorlesungen (1829) ; 
C. F. Bahr, Comment. uber d. Brief P. an die Kol. mit Beriichsichtigung 
d, altern u. neuern Ausleger (Basel, 1833); Mannheim (1833); Steiger, 
Brief Pauli an die Colosser (Erlangen, 1835); Bohmer (Theol. Auslegung, 
Breslau, 1835); Huther (1841); Dan. Wilson (1845); Baumgarten-Crusius 
(1847); de Wette® (1847) ; Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Comm. 1850); Bisping’s 
Erklaérung (1855); Ewald (1857); Ellicott (1857, etc.); Dalmer (Gotha, 
1858); Messner’s Erkldrung (1863); Meyer® (1865); Bleek’s Vorlesungen 
uber die Briefe an die Col., den Philemon, u. die Epheser (ed. Nitzsch, 1865) ; 
Braune (zé¢d. Eng. tr. 1870); Hofmann (187o0f.); Alexander (Speaker's 
Commentary, 1881); A. Klopper (1882)*; J. Eadie? (Edin. 1884)*; J. Li. 
Davies? (Eph. Col. and Philemon, 1884); J. A. Beet (1890); Lightfoot? 
(1890 and later)*; Oltramare, Commentatre sur les ¢p. de S. Paul aux 
Col. Eph, et & Philémon (1891 f.)*; H. C. G. Moule (Cambridge Bible, 
1893); von Soden? (HC. 1893); Wohlenberg (in Strack-Zockler’s Comm. 
1895); Findlay (Pulpit Commentary, 1895)*; T. K. Abbott (JCC. 1897); 
G. W, Garrod (1898); Maurer? (1900); Haupt (— Meyer®, 1902)*; G. C. 
Martin (CB., n. d.); Peake * (E&G7Z. 1903); Lueken? (SM7. 1907); J. M.S. 
Baljon (1907); A. L. Williams (CG7. 1907); P. Bijsterveld, de drzev van P. 
aan de Col. (1908); P. Ewald? (ZX. 1910); G. Alexander (New York, 1910); 
J. Knabenbauer (Paris, 1912); M. Dibelius (W#B2NZ 1912); F. B. Westcott 
(A Letter to Asia, 1914). 

(6) Studies—against the standard treatise of H. J. Holtzmann, A7vstzk der 
Epheser- und Nolosserbriefe (1872*), see J. Koster, de echthetd van de 
brieven aan de Kolossers en aan de Ephesiérs (1377), and von Soden (JP7., 
1885, pp. 320f., go7f., 672f.). Partly on Holtzmann’s lines, J. Weiss (7ZZ., 
1900, 553-556); Soltau (SA\, 1905, 521-562, ‘die urspriingliche Gestalt 
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des Kolosserbriefs ), and Michelsen (77., 1906, 159 f., 317 f.); (i.) against the 
Pauline authorship :—Baur’s Paulus, 417 f. (Eng. tr. ii. 1-44); Schwegler, 
NZ. ii. 325 f. ; Planck (Theol. Jahrb., 1847, 461 f.); Mayerhoff, der Brief 
an die Kolosser mit vornehenlicher Berticksichtigung der Fastoralbriefe 
(1838) ; Hoekstra (7'7., 1868, 559 f.) ; Hilgenfeld (ZW7, 1870, pp. 245 f.); 
Weizsicker (AA. ii. 240 f.); Briickner (Chron. 41 f., 257 f.); Cone, Zhe 
Gospel and its Interpretations (pp. 249-255); Pfleiderer, Ure. i. 258f. (ii.) 
for :—Schenkel (Christusbild d. Apostel, pp. 83-86); Renan (iii., ix.—xii.) ; 
Hort, /C. (pp. 116f.); Sanday in Smith’s D&. i. 624-631 (1893); Weiss 
(A/T. i. 371-377); Sabatier’s Paz/ (pp. 229f.) and in ASA, iii, 272-275; 
McGiffert (44. 366-374); E. H. Hall (Papas, 1899, 283f.); Jiilicher 
(Z£Bi. i. 860f.); Clemen, Paulus, i. pp. 122f.; Moffatt, ANZ. 214f.; 
Bacon, Story of St. Paul (1905), 303 f., 330f. ; Jacquier in Vigouroux’ DB. ii, 
866-876. (iii.) general :—C. G. Hofmann (Jutroductio in lect, epistolae P. ad 
Coloss. 1739); Storr (dissertatio in epist. P. ad Coloss. 1786); Boehmer’s 
Jsagoge (Berlin, 1829); L. Montet, Jxtroductio in epistolam ad Coloss. 
(Montauban, 1841); J. Wiggers, *das Verhaltniss des Ap. Paulus zu der 
christlichen Gemeinde in Kol.’ (S&., 1838, pp. 165f.); Schenkel (BZ. iii. 
566-571); J. O. F. Murray (DB. i. 454-456) ; M. Rohr, Les épitres de Papétre 
Paul aux Col. et aux Eph. (1905); L. W. Grenstedt (DAC. i. pp. 227-231) ; 
Moffatt (2x2.8 xiv. 128f.). (iv.) on the errorists :—Schneckenburger’s Veber 
das Alter da. jid. Proselyten-Taufe, nebst einer Beilage iiber die Irrlehrer 
zu Colossae (Berlin, 1828); Rheinwald (de pseudo-doctortbus Colossenstbus, 
1834); Osiander in 7d. Zedtschrift (1834), pp. 96f.; J. Barry (les faux 
docteurs de Colosses, Montauban, 1846); Hilgenfeld (ZW7. xiii. 233f.); 
Neander’s Planting of Christian Church, i. 319 f.3; M. Dibelius, Dze Ges¢er- 
welt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 151-155. 


§ 1. Analysis.—Like Romans, this epistle was written to a 
church which the author only knew by hearsay. Paul had neither 
founded nor even visited (1* 7-% 23 21) the Christian community at 
Colosse, a Phrygian township on the left bank of the Lycus; 
but, as their founder, Epaphras (17 412), was probably a disciple 
of his, and certainly a Gentile Christian like themselves (17) 27 
218 411.) the apostle evidently regarded the Colossian Christians 
as belonging to his mission-sphere. His authority to address 
them was plainly unquestioned, and the letter shows traces of a 
warm, miutual interest (4738), ° 

After a brief greeting, in which he associates Timotheus with 
himself (11%), he assures them of his constant thankfulness for 
their fine Christian character (15), and of his equally constant 
prayers for their steady growth in the knowledge and service 
(1%) of God who had redeemed them by Jesus Christ, the head 
alike of the creation (11517) and of the church (1383), according 
to Paul’s gospel, at any rate (123-29), To prevent them and others 
like them in Asia Minor from being misled on this cardinal 
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matter (21f), he reiterates the need of adherence to the simple 
and sufficient faith of Christ (2),* as opposed to any extraneous 
theosophy and ritual system (216) with ascetic obligations. 
The risen life with Christ is above either such severities (22°) or 
the lax conduct which they vainly oppose. This leads Paul to 
sketch the true Christian ethic in general (35), negatively + and 
positively; also specifically for wives and husbands (3!*!9), 
children and parents (3202), slaves and masters (32-41). With 
some brief words of general counsel (46) and personal details 
(4717), the letter then closes. } 


Colossians is a significant deliverance addressed to a rather insignificant 
audience. Cvolossee was a second-rate township, inferior to its (q4'%) powerful 
neighbours Laodicea and Hierapolis ; and the local church was of little import- 
ance in early Christianity. The occasion of the epistle was the arrival of 
Epaphras (18) with news of the church, which was in some perplexity over 
a specious theosophy recently promulgated, and which perhaps—if we are 
to read between the lines—had expected or did expect a visit from Paul (2). 
At the moment he is imprisoned § and cannot come to them, nor does he ap- 
pear to anticipate any opportunity for a visit ; {| the reasons of this they are 
to learn orally from Tychicus and Onesimus (47°), who bring the epistle. 
All he can do personally is to write. The letter reciprocates their prayers 
(1° cal jets), assures them of his keen interest and pride in them (21+), and 
invites their interest in his own mission-work (43); but its dominant aim is to 
restate the absolute adequacy of Jesus in relation to the world and to the 
church, to show how faith in him requires no outside philosophy or esoteric 
cult in order to perfect itself, and to expose the absurdity (xev7 drdry) of any 
mystical supplement to the Christian experience of Jesus as redeemer. 
Apparently Epaphras and his fellow-teachers were unable to cope with the 
ramifications of the local theosophy, and Paul interposes with this letter on their 
behalf. The predominance of abstract teaching over personal reference in it 

* The point of the apparently irrelevant clause wepicoevovres év edxapiorig 
(27) is very fine; to be thankful to God for all he has done and is to us in 
his Son, involves a thoughtful and hearty realisation of these benefits which 
is the best antidote to any hesitation about his power of meeting the needs 
of the soul. Gratitude to God, as Paul implies, means a firmer grasp of God 
(cp. 4°). 

+ With Col 3! contrast the tone of the thanksgivings in Plutarch’s Aardus, 
46,§ 1; Diog. Laert. i. 33, and the Talmudic-Berachoth (‘‘ Rabbi Judah 
taught that a man should say every day, Blessed be God for not creating me 
a pagan, nor foolish, nor a woman”). 

t Does the phrase, aepi o5 éAdBere évrodds (4"), refer to a letter previously 
sent to the Colossians by Paul, or to oral instruction after Ac 15°? 

§ This would not necessarily follow from 4! (6 cuvacyyddwrdés pov), which 
might mean no more than Ro 167, but 4° (dé6euax) puts it beyond doubt. 

{| Epaphras, too, is unable to return, but the Colossians and the other local 
Christians are not to fear he has lost his interest in them (41213), 
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is natural when one recollects that the readers were not directly converts 9 
the apostle, and that the letter was intended to be supplemented by Tychicus’ 
oral information (47) upon the writer’s situation and prospects. 


§ 2. Odject.—The dangers felt by Paul in the situation of the 
Colossian Christians were due to something at once more serious 
and definite than mere shortcomings of the practical religious 
life. The presence of errorists with semi-Gnostic tendencies is 
revealed by the warnings against a spurious ¢tAocodia, arbi- 
trary évrdApara, and an erroneous didacxadia. It is improbable 
that any definite system was being propagated. The likelihood 
is rather that the local Christians were being affected by a 
syncretistic, eclectic movement of thought, fostered by esoteric 
tendencies in the local Judaism (cp. Hoennicke’s JC. 122 f.) 
Paul’s references to the movement naturally are confined to the 
special points at which it threatened to impinge upon the true 
faith of Jesus Christ, and we do nct possess any outside inde- 
pendent evidence upon the subject; but the tenets indicate a 
local phase of some syncretistic theosophy (so recently Jacquier, 
Haupt, and Dibelius), a blend of disparate elements rife within 
the popular religion of Phrygia, together with notions and 
practices current among Jewish circles which were sensitive to 
semi-Alexandrian influences, 


That a Jewish element entered into the theosophy is evident from the 
allusions to circumcision and the sabbath (24 16), but it was a subtler form 
of legalism than had crept into the Galatian churches. The Law was no 
longer opposed to grace; no attempt was made to enforce the ceremonial 
practices of Judaism upon the Gentile Christians, and the errorists do not 
seem to have attacked Paul personally. Their claim was to lead men from a 
mere faith in Christ to an esoteric yvdors which admitted the initiated into 
the mysteries of an angelic hierarchy and thereby into a higher and a fuller 
religious experience. These intermediate beings contain the divine fulness, 
and therefore are to be worshipped (cp. Lueken’s Michael, 4f., 62-91) by 
all who would attain to the power and insight of the perfected life (1%). 
Such personal spirits play a cosmic réle also, as 74 orowxeta Tod Kbapov (2°) ; 
their functions are not only creative but also providential, in a sense, 
resembling those of the saints in Roman Catholicism. Finally, this type of 
theosophy tended to foster asceticism (27) and exclusiveness (34). The 
latter was then, as afterwards, the inevitable accompaniment of movements 
which emphasised speculative attainments, mystical or otherwise ; pretensions 
and prerogatives were the badge of all their tribe. As for asceticism, or the 
abstinential side of practical ethics, it was the natural result of any ¢iAccodla, 
as Philo and Josephus chose to describe their Judaism, which sharply con- 
trasted the material and the spiritual, making attainments in the knowledge of 
the divine being depend upon the eschewing, as far as possible, of contac: with 
gross matter. The universe was composed of angelic groaxeia. Man was 
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part of them (cp. Philo, de vet. offerentibus, 2), and therefore owed them 
the same sort of reverence as the Mithraic initiate owed to the spirits or angels 
(cp. Dieterich’s Afithras-Liturgie*, pp. 52 f.),—a reverence which partly con- 
sisted in keeping one’s higher self pure from ail earthly corruptions. In this 
way, as Dibelius points out, angel-worship * and asceticism form the foci of 
the ellipse. On 112*° see Norden, pp. 250-254. 

The compass has been pretty well boxed in the endeavour 
to ascertain the direction of Paul’s refutation in Colossians. 
The errorists have been identified’ as Jews with theosophic or 
Alexandrian tendencies (Eichhorn, Junker, Schneckenburger), as 
pagans with Pythagorean (Grotius) or Oriental (Hug) affinities, 
or us Christians tinged with Essene ideas (Mangold, Klopper, 
Weiss); the ¢tAocodia has been assigned to a definite source 
such as Mithraism (A. Steinmann in Strassburg. Didzesanblatt, 
1906, 105-118) or Cerinthus (Mayerhoff, R. Scott, after 
Nitzsch). The affinities with Essenism, emphasised by 
Thiersch, Ewald, Lightfoot, Williams, and Godet amongst others, 
do not amount to much; the parallel on angel-worship breaks 
down, the practice of asceticism differs, and other traits of the 
Colossian errorists do not correspond exactly to those of the 
Essenes (cp. Hort’s /C. 116f., and Junker’s ed. pp. 24f.). 
Michaelis thought of disciples of John the Baptist; the 
Tiibingen critics, followed by Sabatier, S. Davidson, and 
Pfleiderer, detected the physiognomy of gnostic Ebionites. 

§ 3. Authenticity—The reasons which led the Ttbingen 
school to regard Colossians as sub-Pauline (see above, especially 
Weizsicker, 4A. 11. 240-245; and Briickner, Chron. pp. 41-56, 
138f.) were in the main (a) too rigid a view of Paul’s mind, 
based on the Corinthian, Galatian, and Roman epistles; and (4) 
a belief that the epistle presupposed the full-blown gnostic 
systems of the second century. Subsequent researches into 
the presuppositions of gnosticism in Orientalism and in the 
later phases of Jewish speculation have, however, disclosed the 
existence, in more or less developed forms, of widely scattered 
conceptions and practices of a semi-speculative tendency, which 
render it quite possible that such a religious temper as that 
controverted in Colossians could have prevailed during the first 
century. The contact of Orientalism with Judaism on its specu- 
lative and popular sides, in the Diaspora, is independent of and 

* “Im tibrigen ist die Engellehre dasjenige Gebiet des Paulinismus, 


welches von der Logia Jesu am wenigsten beeinflusst ist” (Resch, Der 
Paulinismus, 161; cp. W. Morgan’s Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 15). 
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prior to the rise of Christianity, and the germs of what was 
afterwards gnosticism can be detected in various quarters during 
the earlier half of the first century, At any time after A.D. 40, 
early Christianity was upon the edge of such speculative 
tendencies ; and while a discussion such as that of Colossians is 
unprecedented, so far as Paul’s epistles are concerned, it is a 
long way from being historically a prolepsis. 


(a) The traces of Colossians in the earlier half of the second century 
literature are both dim and dubious. In Barn. xii. 7 (é» abr@, sce. Jesus, 
wavra, xal els abrév) 18 (ra wdvra de adrod Kal els adrdv Exrisrar. . « Kalra 
wdvra év abrg ovvéornxe) may be echoed (cp. xar’ elxdva, 3° =vi. 12f.), and 
the occurrence of dyar drép (2') in Clem. Rom. ii. 4 is noticeable ; but neither 
here nor in Polykarp (i. 2=15, x. 1, firmi in fide et immutabiles= 1, cp, 
1 Co 15") can stress be laid on the coincidences, though Pol. xi. 2=3°, were 
it not for Eph 55, would be a certain reminiscence. The practice of Ignatius 
in confining odvdouNos to deacons (EZ pA. ii., Magn. ii., Phil. iv., Smyrn. xii.), 
may, however, as Lightfoot suggests, be a reflection of Col 17 47 (where alone 
Paul employs the term, and both times with didxovos) and the other parallels 
(24=Smyrn, i, 2, xaOnrwpdvous év rG cravpe, Y8=Trall, v. 2, dparda cal 
dépara) serve to corroborate upon the whole the likelihood that the epistle 
was known to Ignatius. In Hermas, the description of Christ as 4 {w# 
( Vis. 11. ii, 8), if it be accurate, might reflect Jn 14° as much as Col 34, the 
more so as the reference to ‘denying the law’ in the context points to 
passages like Mt 10% ; and Sim. 1x. xii., with its definition of God’s Son as 
wdons Tis xtloews atrot mpoyeréorepos (2) and its allusion to Christ’s salvation 
of angels (15), indicates the spread of the ideas of Colossians rather than a 
definite acquaintance with its text. The inclusion of the epistle in Marcion’s 
Canon proves, however, that it was well known at Rome as elsewhere 
during this period, and the inference to be drawn from the scanty use of it as 
compared with the richer traces of Ephesians is that the latter writing, by its 
superior size and value, must have tended to attract more notice from 
those who were in sympathy with the ideas voiced by both, Like the 
other Pauline letters, it is definitely cited by Irenzus (adv, haer. iii, 14. 1= 
4"*), Tertullian (e.g. de praescr. haer. vii. =2®), and Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. 
I, etc. = 1%), besides being included in the Muratorian Canon and employed 
by Origen (¢. Cels. v. 8=2'8!%), The allusions in Justin to Christ as the 
mwpwréroxos wdons xricews (Dial, Ixxxv., cp. Ixxxiv., and Cohort. ad 
Graecos, xv.), and to the weprrou} (Dial. xli., xliii.), probably flow from 
Col 136 and 24%, while gnostic sects like the Peratici used it, as well as 
Basilides and Ptolemzus (according to Hippolytus). 

(5) The vocabulary presents no features which necessarily involve a sub- 
Pauline author. When account is taken of the fact that Paul is writing 
upon a new subject to a strange church, in which no objection had been 
taken to his apostolic authority or gospel, the proportion of Aapax heuromena 
is not unnatural. Several characteristic Pauline terms are lacking, ¢.g. 
dwoxdduyis, SbvacPas, el ph, ef ris, ef xal, elwep, xowwwvla, dovwds, waddor, 
etxérs, welOew ; but, on the other hand, &xasortry is also absent from 1 Thess, 
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a large number (including Scxafwors, Sdxepos, kowwds, owrypla, braxo#) are also 
absent from Gal., d:xaofv never occurs even in 1 Thess., 2 Cor., and Phil., 
vyénos is absent from 2 Cor., swrnpta from 1 Cor., and oravpds from Romans. 
Genitival constructions and composite forms are unusually frequent, but they 
do not constitute any primary argument against the Pauline authorship. 

The style is perhaps slower and loftier than that of the earlier epistles ; 
clauses are linked to one another by participles and relatives, often in a loose 
connection (¢.g. 178°), which contrasts with Paul’s ordinary use of particles like 
dpa, 56, and éié71. There are anacoloutha, but the dialectic is less rapid and 
pointed, especially in the opening sections of the epistle. ‘‘ Die Atisdriicke 
sind weicher, voller, feierlicher, die Gedanken sind breiter ausgesponnen, vgl. 
2%. Man kénnte den Stil einen liturgischen nennen, wie wir ihn etwa auf 
Ehrendekreten fiir Augustus finden” (Nageli, Wortschatz des Paulus, 84). 
This, however, may be due to the absence of any personal opponent. The 
circumstances were not such as to provoke the agitation and the sharp argu- 
mentative method which characterise, ¢.g., Galatians and Corinthians, 

(c) The speculative advance constitutes a more serious difficulty. Christ 
is (15) the principle of creation, but this is implied in 1 Co 88 and due to 
the elaboration of his pre-existence as a heavenly Man. His cosmical 
significance (17 r& mdvra év abr ouvéoryxer) is a corollary of this, and the 
doctrine of his person as the object of creation (11° 74 rdvra els adrov éxrierat) 
is no more opposed to 1 Co 15%, Ro 11°8 than is 1 Co 8% to Ro 11%, 
The triumph of the redeemer over hostile spirits (2°, ep. 1) is also pre- 
supposed in 1 Co 2% and Phil 2° ; the former passage, in fact, indicates that 
there were elements in Paul’s theosophy which were more central than the 
exigencies of the extant letters suggest. Often, as at Thessalonika and 
Corinth, they had to be ignored in his ordinary preaching; but all along 
Paul had his cosmic speculations, and Colossians is an example of how he 
developed them when an occasion offered for expressing them in certain applica- 
tions. In meeting the Colossian heresy, he naturally drew largely upon the 
vocabulary and ideas of the go¢ia which he was in the habit of imparting to 
the 7éAcot. Furthermore, he probably used several technical terms em- 
ployed by the errorists themselves. These considerations may help to show 
how the advanced christology of this epistle, especially when it is taken along 
with Philippians, does not—even in its cosmic extension of the redemptive 
death and in its organic relation of Christ to the church—represent a position 
which would have been necessarily impossible for Paul to occupy. 

Recent proofs of the Pauline character of this christology may be found 
in Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel (1909), pp. 34f., in M. Dibelius, daze 
Getsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), pp. 125-151, and in A7 xxv. 
150f., 205 f. (Iverach). Dibelius, after an exhaustive discussion of Pfleiderer’s 
arguments, concludes that ‘‘ neither the language nor the contents of Col 1-2 
render the Pauline authorship impossible.” 


§ 4. Jntegrity.—Mediating hypotheses have more than once 
been suggested in order to explain here, as in the case of the 
pastorals, the apparent mixture of Pauline and sub-Pauline 
elements. Thus Ewald (Sexdschreiben, pp. 466f.) attributed the 
form of the epistle to Timotheus (11), as Spitta did afterwards 
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with 2 Thessalonians, whilst Hitzig (Zer Kritik paulin. Briefe, 
1870, pp. 22f.) regarded the epistle as a genuine Pauline note 
worked up for later and dogmatic purposes, and R. Scott (Zhe 
Pauline Epistles, 300f.) attributes its composition entirely to 
Timotheus. When the stylistic data are fairly weighed, however, 
the necessity for such hypotheses largely disappears. More 
might be said, perhaps, for the supposition that the epistle 
contains some interpolations in its canonical text (cp. Weisse, 
Beitrige zur Kritik paul. Briefe, pp. 22f., 59 f.). The possibility 
of such changes being made during the second century is to be 
admitted, especially as scribes had always the temptation of con- 
forming Colossians to Ephesians. When the latter is taken as 
sub-Pauline, any glosses in Col. may be referred (i.) either to the 
author of Eph., or (ii.) to subsequent editors. For the former 
hypothesis (Holtzmann, cp. 7ZZ, 1877, rogf, 1892, 37£.; 
Hausrath, iv. 122f., and Soltau) see further below. The 
latter is more convincing because less rigorous, although the 
working out of the hypothesis carries us often behind any textual 
evidence. 

Editorial handling has been suspected, ¢.g., in (a) 1™-® (the christo- 
logical section) in whole or part (om. ' Marcion, 4°"? von Soden, 18>+® 
Weisse, 382° Holtzmann and Clemen) * owing to its faulty connection and the 
difficulty of harmonising the reconciling of 7a . ovpavots with the view of 
2}, or even with the Pauline doctrine elsewhere (cp. Baljon, Theol. Studién, 
1885, 316-329); in (4) 179 (ob Aeovcare ovpavdv, J. Weiss); in (c) 21 («al Soe 

capxl), which might be a catholicising gloss (so Weisse, J. Weiss). The 
corrupt state of the text in 217? has also led to attempts at emendation ¢ 


and hypotheses of interpolation (1817 @é\wy éuBaretwr, 1% 3, Weisse 3 
17. 18ab.19 ardyra and xara xrd. *, dreva rwl 3, Hitzig ; 17-18b. 1% 2b 
Twa rivt 3, Holtzmann). ‘* This epistle, and more especially 


its second chapter, appears to have been ill-preserved in ancient times” 
(WH. ii. 127), but such interpolations or glosses as may reasonably be 
conjeetured do not point to any far-reaching process of editing, least of all 
upon the part of the author (or under the influence) of Ephesians. 

In 18 under the speculative christology there vibrates a doctrine similar 
to that of the Alexandrian Judaism which reappears in Philo,t according to 





* Einheitlichkeit, pp. 127f.; Paulus, i. pp. 127 f. 

+ Od\wv (218) seems to be either a gloss (Bakhuysen, Baljon) or a 
corruption of some primitive reading like é\@év (Junius, Toup, Linwood), 
6é\ywv (Clericus). In v.48 %y brevavriov juiy is probably a marginal gloss 
on xa” Hudy. 

t+‘* Christ was not a lay figure that Paul could drape as he chose in the 
finery of Palestinian apocalyptic or of Alexandrian philosophy. He is not 
exhibiting Christ as divine or quasi-divine, by investing him in the waveing 
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which the Logos as God’s shadow (cx:d) was employed as the organ of God 
at creation (deg. ad/eg, iil. 31), the Logos also being prior to all creation (/eg, 
alleg. iti, 61). But there is not the slightest reason for conjecturing (as 
Norden does, Anéike Atunstprosa, ii. 475) a lost source, treating of the Logos 
from the OT standpoint, behind Philo, the author of Colossians, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, simply because a similar term, rpwrdéroxos, 1s applied 
in Col 18 to the Son of God as is used by Philo (gzd¢s rer. 24 with mpwroyevés) 
and Theophilus (ad Autoé, ii, 22) for the Logos, —Theophilus never elsewhere 
using the Pauline epistles (cp. J. R. Harris, Hxp.° xiv. 321 f.). 


Holtzmann’s ingenious and complicated theory postulates 
an original Pauline epistle, directed against the legal and ascetic 
tendencies of the Colossians; this was worked up by the autor 
ad Ephesios, first of all, into the canonical Ephesians, as a protest 
against a Jewish-Christian theosophy, and afterwards remodelled 
separately into the canonical Colossians. Such filigree- 
criticism has failed to win acceptance; the literary criteria are 
too subjective, and the evidence for bisecting the error attacked 
in Colossians is not convincing. Soltau postulates an original 
Colossian epistle, its framework visible in Co] 115 7-8 10-18 and 
410-18, with its main contents in a threefold division: (a) a section 
‘independent of Eph., viz. 21-34 (with interpolations in 2? 7 9 1b. 
13.15.19. 22a), (4) a christological section 17-29, and (c) the table 
of household duties, 3°-4+7% This was worked over by a 
later editor using the epistle to the Laodiceans, whose original 
form may be reconstructed perhaps from Co] 171-29 35_44. 7-10 
(with an address modelled on Col 1!?, Eph 112), Then 
came the composition of Eph., based in part also on the epistle 
to Laodicea, after which Col. suffered further accretions, largely 
due to an interpolator who used Eph. But this hypothesis is not 
preferable to Holtzmann’s. It assumes that the original 
Colossians was not circulated at all widely; that it suffered a 
twofold process of homiletical and dogmatic expansion to a degree 
unparalleled in the history of early Christian literature; and, 
finally, that the ministry which Archippus is to fulfil (47) is to 
look after the interests of Onesimus! On general grounds this 
explanation of the relationship between Col. and Eph. has 
nothing more in its favour than most of its rivals; and, above all, 
the criteria employed to detect later glosses in the original text, 


and uncertain glories of the Alexandrian Logos; he is casting upon all 
creation and redemption the steadfast and unwavering light of that divine 
presence of which he was assured in Christ, and for which the Alexandrians 
had groped in vain” (Denney, /esus and the Gospel, 36f.; cp. EAE. viii 136). 
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and to separate the two forms of the epistle, are often arbitrary. 
That glosses may have crept in from the margin into this, as 
into other epistles of Paul, is perfectly possible ; but the reasons 
adduced in the present instance for such interpolations are not 
convincing. Soltau seems to assume that wherever parallel 
passages occur, one or other must be secondary ; which rests on 
an entirely a priori conception of style, especially in an epistle, 
and on an erroneous estimate of Paul’s style in particular. 
Thus no adequate grounds can be alleged why one writer should 
not refer three times to Christ as 7 xefady, or why the repeti- 
tion of almost synonymous terms, like (27) épprfwpévor and 
reBepeAtwpevor, should be held un-Pauline. Furthermore, the 
supposed aim of the original Colossian epistle, viz., to oppose 
the ¢irccodia of Philo, involves too restricted a meaning of 
proc opia. 

Michelsen’s theory is even more elaborate. Pfleiderer, who also 
postulates a Pauline original, more prudently declines to reconstruct it out 
of the canonical epistle, which he regards as a subsequent adaptation or 


resetting of the genuine letter; but this is little improvement on the Holtz- 
mann-Soltau view. 


§ 5. Place and Period.—To the period of imprisonment 
under Felix at Czesarea, some, if not all, of the captivity-epistles 
have been assigned: Col., Eph., and Philemon by D. Schultz 
(SX, 1829, pp. 616-617), after Beza and Thiersch, with Schott 
(§ 66), Bottger (Bectrdge, ii. 47 f.), Wiggers (SK., 1841, pp. 436- 
450), Meyer, Laurent, Schenkel, Hausrath (iv. 118-119, Col. and 
Philemon), Sabatier (pp. 225-249), Reuss, Weiss, and Haupt; 
and even Philippians by O. Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1890, p. 1773 
NT ZLeitgeschichte, pp. 133-134), Spitta (Apgeschichte, 281; Ure. 
i. 34), and Macpherson (Ephesians, pp. 86-94). Philemon * 
and Philippians (see below) must certainly be dated in the 
Roman imprisonment, however, and there is not evidence 

* * Paul’s expectations of release were more natural at Rome than at 
Cesarea. During the latter part of his imprisonment at Cesarea he knew 
that he was going to Rome.. It would be necessary then to place the letter 
in the earlier part. But it does not well suit this, for Paul had been fora 
long time anxious to see Rome, and it is most unlikely that he should think 
of going to Colosse first” (Peake, EGT iii. 491-492). The arguments 
egainst the Czsarean period are succinctly put by Bleek (Zim/. §§ 161, 
165) and Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 101-110). For the other side, 


see E. L. Hicks (Zhe Interpreter, April 1910: ‘*Did St. Paul write from 
Ceesarea ?”). 
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enough to prove the contrary for Colossians. Had it been 
written from Czesarea (so von Dobschitz, Ure. 102), some 
greeting from Philip (Ac 21%!) would have been included, or, 
at any rate, some mention of him among the apostle’s friends and 
companions (4"). The two years in Cesarea are certainly a 
blank, and as certainly Paul must have been active during this 
interval, but we are not entitled, without adequate evidence, to fill 
up this blank by placing Colossians or any other epistle within 
its limits. There is no reason to break away from the ordinary 
view that Colossians was composed during Paul’s imprisonment 
at Rome. As Philippians was certainly the last letter he wrote, 
Colossians falls earlier; it is earlier than Ephesians, even when 
the latter is ascribed to Paul (so especially Honig, ZWTZ., 1872, 
63f., followed by Weiss, A/T. i. 377f.; Sabatier, BSR. iv. 
439 f.; and Godet, ZVZ. 475-490), though Coleridge (Zadle- 
Talk, May 25, 1830) thought otherwise. ‘“‘The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is evidently a catholic epistle addressed to the 
whole of what might be called St. Paul’s diocese. It is one 
of the divinest compositions of man. The epistle to the 
Colossians is the overflowing, as it were, of St. Paul’s mind upon 
the same subject.” This priority of Ephesians is upheld by 
Eichhorn, Bohmer, Hug, Credner, Anger, Schneckenburger, 
Matthies, Reuss, Guericke, T. K. Abbott, and P. Ewald amongst 
others, who advocate its Pauline authorship, mainly on the ground 
that it is the epistle referred to in Col 4! (and therefore written 
previously). Mayerhoff, among critics of the opposite school, 
is almost alone in putting it prior to Colossians. 

§6. Zhe Laodicean epistle—The enigmatic reference to an 
epistle éx Aaodixias (4}*) has given rise to a swarm of hypotheses,* 
identifying the writing in question either with one or another of 
the extant Pauline letters, e.g. Ephesians (so, further, Grotius, 
Huth, Mill, Wetstein, Paley, Hofmann, Mangold, Holzhausen),t or. 
1 Tim. (John of Damascus, Theophylact), or Philemon (Wieseler, 
Comment. de epistola Laodicena quam vulgo perditam putant, 
1844), or else with Hebrews (Schulthess, Schneckenburger, 


* Special monographs by K. Rudrauff (de epéstola Laodicensium, Giessen, 
1680), C. J. Huth (Zpzst. ad Laod. in encyclic. ad Eph. adservata, Exlangen, 
1751), R. Anger (Ueder den Laod.-Grief, Leipzig, 1843)*, A. Sartori (Ueber 
den L.-Brief, 1853); see, further, Zahn (GX. i. 277f., it, 83 f., 566f., 583 f.). 

{ Especially by Laurent (Jahrb. fur deutsche Theol., 1866, 129f.), 
Klostermann (zbid., 1870, 160f.), and Knabenbauer, 
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etc.).* The Ephesian hypothesis has won some favour in the 
form of a conjecture that éy Aaodixia was in one of the copies 
of the circular letter now known as Ephesians (so, eg., Usher, 
Matthies, Conybeare and Howson, Credner, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Schrader, Olshausen, Wiggers, Neander, Anger, Harless, Bleek, 
Lightfoot, Salmon, Abbott); under the title rpos Aaod:xeas, it is 
argued, Marcion placed Ephesians in his Canon (see below, on 
page 360). The hypothesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Calvin, 
Beza, Erasmus, Cornelius & Lapide, Estius, and others, that the 
epistle was one from the Laodicean church to Paul (or Epaphras, 
or Colossz), not from Paul to them, is needless grammatically, as 
éx has the pregnant force of from and out of, and intrinsically 
improbable, as Paul was much more likely to give directions 
about a letter which he had written to the neighbouring church 
of Laodicea than about one which that church had written or 
was to write to him. The context plainly implies (kai dets) 
that the Colossians and the Laodiceans stood in the same 
relation to the two letters in question. 

No trace of this epistle is to be found, and it must be 
regarded as having perished at an early date after its composition. 
It was in order to avoid this conclusion that an epistle of Paul 
could have been lost, attempts were made to identify it with 
1 Tim., at the close of which the words eypady aro Aaodixeras (fe. 
L. = place of composition) are added in several MSS (Zahn, GK. 
ii, 567 f.), just as occasionally at the close of one or other of the 
Thessalonian epistles. But Paul had never been at Laodicea. 
Probably it was the same motive which prompted the cognate 
explanation of ék A. as “sent from Laodicea to Paul” (see 
above). But the letter could have been neither written by Paul 
at Laodicea (a place he had never evangelised) nor composed 
by the Laodiceans themselves, 

It is plain from Col 2! that Paul’s letter to the church of 
Laodicea was, like Colossians, addressed to Christians who 
were strangers to him. The apostle orders the two churches, 
being on the same footing towards himself, to exchange copies of 
their respective epistles. The latter point bears incidentally on 
the circulation of apostolic epistles. The first injunction (cp. 
1 Th 577) was to get an epistle read to all the members of the 
church addressed, instead of to any coterie or circle; the next 


* Philastrius (//aer, Ixxxix.) mentions this opinion as held by some who 
attributed its composition to Luke. 
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was to promote in certain cases the circulation of a given epistle 
among neighbouring churches. The Colossian Christians were 
not only to salute the Christians at Laodicea (Col 415), but to 
communicate Colossians to them and secure “ Laodiceans” from 
them, or rather to read it when they received it in due course. 
The most natural meaning of riv éx Aaodiuxias (=the letter you 
are to receive from Laodicea) implies that Paul had either given 
oral instructions (to Tychicus ?) to have a copy of Laodiceans 
sent to the neighbouring church of Colossz, or inserted in that 
letter an injunction corresponding to Col 4116, He gives no 
reason for this procedure, and it does not follow that Laodiceans, 
any more than Colossians, was a circular pastoral intended for 
several churches. ‘The probability is that, like Colossians, it had 
individual traits, whereas the canonical Ephesians contains none 
of these. 

The pseudo-Pauline Epistola ad Laodicenses is a much later forgery, dating 
from the second (Zahn) or more probably the fourth century; cp. Harnack, 
ACL, i. pp. 36-37, and Lightfoot’s Colossians (pp. 272f.).! Forty-seven 
MSS of it are now known to exist ; see Jacquier, GK. i. pp. 345-3513 /BL. 
xxiii, pp. 73f.; and Prof. E. J. Goodspeed in 4A/Z. (1904) pp. 536-538. 
The epistle was not only read in some circles of the early church (‘‘legunt 
quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur,” Jerome, de uzr. 
tnlustr. 5), but widely circulated in the medizval period. For over nine 
centuries ‘‘this forged epistle hovered about the door of the sacred Canon, 
without either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded, At length 
the revival of learning dealt its death-blow to this as to so many other 
spurious pretensions” (Lightfoot, p. 297). 


(F) PHILEMON. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Besides most edd.? of Colossians, see the 
special edd. by R. Rollock (Geneva, 1602); W. Jones (London, 1635); L. 
C. G. Schmidt (1766); G. C. Storr (1781); Hagenbach (Basel, 1829); J. 
K. I. Demme, Zrhidrung d. Phil. Briefes (1844); H. A. Petermann, ad 
jidem versionum cum earum textu orig. grece (Berlin, 1844); Rothe, 
Pauli ad Phil. epistolae interpretatio héstorico-exegetica (Bremen, 1844)* ; Koch 
(Ziirich, 1846); Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Comm. 1850); F. R. Kihne 
(1856) ; Bleek (Berlin, 1865); van Oosterzee (Eng. tr., New York, 1868); 





1The Latin text of the epistle is printed by Lightfoot (with a Gk. 
rendering), Westcott (Canon of the NT, appendix E), and Souter (GK. 193- 
194). 

? Especially those by Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Oltramare, and Haupt. 
It is edited by some others (e.g. Wiesinger and M. R. Vincent) along with 
Philippians, by a few (e.g. G. T. Zacharidé, M. F. Sadler, and Knabenhauer) 
along with the Pastoral epistles. 

ul 
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M. R. Vincent (7CC. 1897, ‘Philippians and Philemon’); Lueken (S¥7.* 
1906); A. H. Drysdale (1906); A. Schumann (1908); Oesterley (2G7. 
toro); P. Ewald? (ZA‘ 1910). 

(6) Studies—J. G. C. Klotzsch, de occastone et indole epistolae ad Philem. 
(1792); D. H. Wildschut, de ui dictionds et sermonts elegantia tn epistola ad 
Philem. (1809); Schenkel (#Z. iv. 531-532); Holtzmann (Z44'7., 1873, pp. 
428 f.)3 J. P. Esser, de Brief aan Philemon (1875)* ; S. Davidson, 7V’7- i 
153-160; Steck (//’7., 1891, 570-584); Z. Weber’s Der Brief an a. 
Philemon, Ein Vorbild fiir die christl. Behandlung socialer Fragen (1896) ; 
C. Roth (ZSchw., 1897, I-13); von Dobschiitz, Ure. 119 f. ; J. H. Bernard 
(DB. iv. 832-834); van Manen(OCZL. 59 f. ; 2&2. 3693-3697); C. A. Scott, 
Exp.® ii, 328 f.; H. Cowan (DAC, ii. 212-214). 


The occasion of this note is as follows: Onesimus, a slave, 
had run away from his master, a prosperous and influential 
citizen of Colossz (cp. Col 4%), either owing to some harshness 
on the latter’s part (Col 4), or because he took advantage of his 
master’s Christian forbearance (Col 32"). Paul never hints at 
the former reason in his note. On the other hand, vv.1- 18-19 
suggest that Onesimus had robbed as well as deserted 
Philemon, and for either offence he was liable to be crucified. 
We have no information as to how or why he came across Paul, 
voluntarily (Bengel, Haupt, cp. Lightfoot, 310-311) or acci- 
dentally. This little note simply shows the erstwhile dparérys 
in the apostle’s company as a Christian, and on the point of 
being sent back to his master, for whose forbearance the apostle 
pleads in a few charming, tactful lines. After greeting Philemon, 
Apphia his wife, and Archippus (possibly his son), with the 
Christians who met for worship at Philemon’s house (v.?), Paul 
begins with a captatio Lenevolentie of praise for Philemon’s kindly 
Christian character (*7), which encourages him to make a 
winning appeal on behalf of the unworthy Onesimus (®2!), now 
returning (Col 4°) along with Tychicus to Colossé, as a penitent 
and sincere Christian, in order to resume his place in the 
household of Philemon and Apphia. With a line or two of 
personal detail (7725) the note then closes. Possibly (cp. v.!° 
éya TlatAos éypaya rH éuy xeupt) it was an autograph; if it was 
dictated, v.18 was probably written by Paul himself on the 
margin of the note when finished, and the parenthesis of v.5 may 
have a similar origin. 

As Paul evidently had some hope of a speedy release from 
his imprisonment (1: 72-8), and as Aristarchus and Luke (%, cp. 
Col 4!* 14) were with him, Casarea might conceivably be the 
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place from which this note was sent (so, eg., Hilgenfeld and 
Hausrath); but Paul’s eyes were towards Rome during his 
captivity under Felix, and at Czsarea the conditions were less 
favourable than at Rome (Ac 28%0-81 gredéxero wavras Tods eic- 
mopevopevous mpds adréy) for an outsider like Onesimus getting 
access to the apostle. Rome, too, was the natural refuge of 
runaway slaves (fugztivi), who could the more easily escape 
detection by plunging into its seething population. Both 
Aristarchus and Luke were also with Paul at Rome (Ac 28!6), 
In all likelihood, therefore, the note was written during Paul’s 
confinement in the capital (cp. Phil 2%). This is corroborated 
by the similarity of style and contents between it on the one 
hand and Colossians and Philippians on the other, both written 
at this period: cp. eg. cvvepyés and cvorparirys (1-2, Phil 25), 
eruyvaoet (6, Phil 19, Col 191°), dvjxor (8, Col 318), cvvaryuddwros 
(28, Col 429), daréxw (15, Phil 416), and ddeAdés dyanyrds (26, Col 47), 
besides the fact that all three are written by Paul as a prisoner 
and as associated with Timotheus, whilst Col. and Philem. in 
addition contain greetings to Archippus and associate Luke, 
Mark, Aristarchus, and Demas in the closing salutations.* 

(a) The inclusion of cai Tipéeos 6 ddeApés in v.1 seems at first sight a 
semi-official tinge, but Timotheus may have been a friend of Philemon and 
his family ; there is no obvious reason for suspecting that the words are an 
editorial addition during the period of the letter’s reception into the Canon, 
although the v.], grxouev (or éxouev) in v.7 represénts an early effort to 
Bring out the fact of Timotheus as Paul’s associate. It is extremely unlikely 
that Paul added his name in order to adduce a second witness (cp. 2 Co 13) 
to the slave’s reformed character (Zahn, Belser). 

(6) Philemon’s residence has been variously assigned to Laodicea (so, ¢.g., 
Wieseler +), Ephesus (Holtzmann), and Colossz (Hilgenfeld, Bleek, etc.). 
Even if Archippus belonged to Laodicea (so Lightfoot on Col 4!*!%), it 
would not follow that Philemon’s residence must also have been there; the 
two towns lay not far from one another. Paul cannot (Col 2!) have con- 
verted Philemon at Colosse; they may have met at Ephesus, but even if the 
Ephesian Onesimus of Ignatius (ad Ep. ii.) were supposed to be the 
Onesimus of this note, it would not prove that Philemon stayed there. The 
probabilities, such as they are, point on the whole to Colosse. No credence, 
however, can be given to the statement of Apos¢. Constit. vii. 46, which turns 
all three into bishops, Archippus of Laodicea, Philemon of Colossz, and 
Onesimus of Berea. 





*To complete the parallelism of names in Col 4'-!4=Philemon %%-%, 
Amling (ZVW., 1909, 261-262) proposes to read "Incofs (="lotcros) for 
Iyoo6 in the latter passage, or "Incod, ’Inoois. 

+ On the ground that this note is that referred to in Col 4! (Cdron. qsof.). 
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(c) The note is not strictly private. It is addressed not only to Philemon 
(primarily), but to Apphia his wife (ade\g%, as often in this sense). Unless 
2 Jn is addressed to an individual, this note is the only extant letter in the 
NT literature which is even partially addressed to a woman, although Phoebe 
(see above, pp. 137f.) had one written on her behalf. For letters of ancient 
philosophers to women (¢.g. Epicurus and Seneca to their mothers, 
Ptolemzeus to Flora, and Porphyry to Marcella), see J. Geffcken in Preuss. 
Jthrbtcher (1905), 427-447. 

The seven Pauline drat etpnucva in this note (dvardurew, drorlvev, 
axpnoros, émirdocev, Levla, dvivacOat, and mposodeiAew) are all current in 
the «ow (as the papyri prove), and most occur elsewhere in the LXX or 
in the NT itself. ‘*Wenn uns eine Schrift des NT von der zwanglosen 
hellenistischen Unterhaltungsprache eine Vorstellung zu geben mag, so ist es 
der anmutige “Philemonbrief” (Nageli, der HVortschatz des Apostel Paulus, 
82). The play on the name of Onesimus ( éyd cov dvalunv ev Kuplw) 
happens to recur in Ignat. ad Eples. ii. ; but it is too common and obvious 
(even when supported in Ignat. zdz¢., by dvamatw in sense of Philemon * *) 
to indicate that Ignatius had this note in mind. Philemon, however, which 
is twice quoted as Pauline by Origen (its first commentator), was included in 
Marcion’s Canon (cp. Tert. adv. AZarc. v. 21 =soli hhuic epistolz breuitas sua 
profuit, ut falsarias manus Marcionis euaderet) as well as in the Muratorian ; 
but its private character, its brevity, and its lack of dogmatic teaching threw 
it into positive disfavour with many Christians, especially throughout the 
Syrian church, where the first tardy recognition of it occurs in the Catalogus 
Sinaiticus. Jerome, in his preface (A.D. 388), had to defend it against 
widespread depreciation (‘a plerisque ueteribus repudiatam’). A good 
account of this is given in Zahn’s GA. i. 268f., it. 997f., and in Leipoldt’s 
GK. i, 208-213. In modern times the note has had to run the gauntlet of a 
doctrinaire criticism which regarded it as a pseudonymous little pamphlet, com- 
posed as a pendant to the un-Pauline Colossians and modelled on Pliny’s 
well-known lettér to Sabinianus (so from Baur to Steck and van Manen).* 
More moderately, but unconvincingly (cp. Schenkel’s BL, iv. 531-532, and 
Clemen’s Paulus, i, 128f.), interpolations have been suspected (e.g. by 
Holtzmann, Hausrath, iv. 122-123, and Briickner, Chvon. 200f.) in vwv.? 
(kat Tiuddeos 6 ddeApds pov, with audy), &* (the chiasmus), and % A 
Frenchman is usually worth attention upon questions of literary style, and 
two French critics have summed up on the letter to Philemon with admir- 
able insight. ‘‘Peu de pages,” says Renan, (iv. 96) ‘ont un accent de 
sincérité aussi prononcé. Paul seul a pu écrire ce petit chef-d’ceuvre.” “Ce 
ne sont que quelque lignes familiéres,” Sabatier (Papétre Paul, 234, Eng. w. p. 
226) adds, ‘‘ mais si pleines de grace, de sel, d’affection sérieuse et confiante 
que cette courte épitre brille comme une perle de Ja plus exquise finesse, 





* As Hausrath observes (iv. 122 f.}, *‘ the thought that Christianity unites 
in a higher sphere things severed in this world, and teaches them mutual love, 
cannot be maintained against the plain realism of the document. This isa 
reunjon in which Onesimus obviously fears a too speedy acquaintance with 
the lash, and the object of the epistle is simply to save him from this fate.” 
‘*Simply” is not quite accurate, but otherwise Hausrath’s judgment is correct. 
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dans Je riche trésor du Nouveau Testament. Jamais n’a mieux été réalisé 
le précepte que Paul lui-méme donnait a la fin de sa lettre aux Colossiens 
(4°).” 


(G) PHILIPPIANS. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—besides the older commentaries of Calvin 
(1539), Estius (1614), and Henry Airay (1618), Michaelis, Paraphraszs?, ete. 
(1769); G. C. Storr (1783); Rheinwald (1827, 1834); Flatt’s Vorlesungen 
(1829); M. Eastburn (New York, 1833); T. Passavant (1834); H. S. Baynes 
(London, 1834); Matthies (1835); van Hengel (Comment. perpet., Leyden, 
1838); Hélemann (Leipzig, 1839); A. Rilliet (Geneva, 1841) *; de Wette? 
(1847) ; Baumgarten-Crusius (1848); Wiesinger in Olshausen’s Commentar 
(1850, Eng. tr. 1851) ; Neander (Eng. tr. 1851, Edinburgh); Beelen (Louvain, 
1852); G. F. Jatho (1857); B. Weiss (1859)* ; Meyer ® (1865); Bisping? 
(1866); Schenkel (1867); Hofmann (1871); Braune? (Lange’s Bzdel-werk, 
1875); Reuss (1878); H. Maurer (1880); Reinecke (1881); J. Gwynn 
(Speaker's Comm. 1881); Eadie? (1884); C. J. Vaughan (1885); Franke 
(— Meyer 5, 1886); Ellicott® (1888)* ; M. F. Sadler (1889); J. Agar Beet 
(1890); Lightfoot § (1891, etc.)* ; Padovani (1892) ; Lipsius? (HC. 1892)* ; 
A. Klépper (1893)* ; Wohlenberg (Awrzgefasst. Comm. 1895) ; Weiss (1896); 
Moule (CG7Z. 1897); M. R. Vincent (JCC. 1897); K. J. Miiller (Freiburg, 
1899); J. Drummond (/utern. Hdbks. to NT, 1899); Haupt (— Meyer’, 
1902)*; H,. A. A. Kennedy* (ZGZ. 1903); Baljon (1904); von Soden? 
(1906) ; W. Lueken (SV7.? 1907); P Ewald (ZX. 1908); M. Dibelius 
(HBNT. 1911); Knabenbauer (Paris, 1912) ; Maurice Jones (WC. 1918). 

(6) Studies—(i.) against Pauline authorship—Baur’s Paz/us (Eng. tr.), ii. 
pp. 45f., and in Theol. Jahré., 1849, 501 f., 1852, 133 f. ; Hinsch (2W7,, 
1873, pp. 59 f.); Hoekstra (7'7., 1875, pp. 416 f.); Holsten* (/P7., 1875, 
pp. 425f., 1876, pp. 58f., 282f.); Schwegler (VZ. ii. 133 f.); Straatman, 
de Gemeente te Rome (1878), pp. 201f., after Hitzig (Zar Aritzk d. paulin, 
Briefe, 1870) and B. Bauer (Chréstus u. die Caesaren, 373 {.); van Manen 
(OCL. 49-51, 82-84, ZBz. 3703-3713). 

(ii.) For Pauline authorship—Liinemann (Pauli ad Philipp. ep. contra 
Baurinum defensa, 1847); Ernesti (SX., 1848, 858-924, 1851, pp. 591-632) ; 
B. Brickner (Zp. ad Philipp. Paulo auctort vindicata contra Baurium, 
1848); Resch, de J’authent. de U’épitre aux. Ph. (1850); Grimm (ZWT7., 
1873, pp. 33f.); Sabatier (ASR. x. 569-573); Weizsicker (4A. i. 218f., 
279f.); P. W. Schmidt, WV 7viche Hyperkritik (1870, 54 f., against Holsten) ; 
Hilgenfeld (2WT., 1884, pp. 498 f.); Mangold (der Romerbrief, pp. 256f.); 
Pfleiderer (Ure. i. 248-257); W. Briickner (Chron. 218-222); Clemen 
(Paulus, i, 130-138); D. Mackenzie (DAC. ii. 216-227); J. E. Symes 
(4uterpreter, 1913, pp. 167-170). 

(ili.) General—A. F. Busching’s Jtroductio in epistolam ad Philipp. 
(Halle, 1746); Hoog, de coetus christ. Phil. conditione primaeva (1825)3 
Schinz, dze christl. Gemeinde Ph. (1833); C. Miiller, Commentatio de locts 
quibusdam Ep, ad Philipp. (1844); Hasselmann, Axalyse pragmatigue de 
Pép. aux Phil, (1862); Schenkel, BL. iv. 534-538 ; Hatch (£%.°); RL R 
Smith, 7re Epistle of St. Paul’s First Trial (1899); J. Gibb, D&. iii. 
840-844; F. Koltzsch (Der Phil. Brief wie er zum ersten Male verlesen und 
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gehort ward, 1906); Liitgert (BF7. xiii. 6); Moffatt (EB. ; Bxp.® xii, 


339). 
(iv.) On 2°"%—Tholuck’s Drsputatio Christologica (1847); H. J. Holtz- 


mann (ZW7., 1881, 101-107); Weiffenbach, Zar Aus/eguny (Karlsruhe, 
1884) *; A. B. Bruce, Mumdiution of Christ? (1889), 1§ f., 357 £5 J. Kozel 
(BFT xii. 2); Moe, Paulus u, die Ev. Geschichte (1912), 89 f.; WH. Schumacher, 
Christus ins, Praextstens u. Kenose nach Phil, 2°* (1914). 


§ 1. Contents.—Paul’s last epistle is written to the first church 
which he founded in Europe. After a brief address (1!*), Paul 
assures the Philippians of his thankfulness for their cowwvia in 
the gospel dé ris mpwrns iucpas dypt Tov viv (138), and of his 
prayers for the maturing (191!) of their dyday. He then relieves 
their anxiety about himself; the recent turn in his affairs had 
really helped, instead of hindering (as they had feared), the 
prospects of the gospel (11%18); furthermore, he had even the 
prospect of being set free and of revisiting! Philippi (11%?°). 
Meantime, however, they are to show a united front? to their 
adversaries (12750), wud wuyy cvvadAowres TH TicTE TOD ebayyeAiov. 
Suffering must not daunt them, nor disintegrate them. Against 
the latter danger Paul urges (2?!) the duties of harmony and 
fellow-feeling (ziv aityv dyarnv exovtes, ovviyvyor) which flow 
from a humility like that of Jesus Christ, and he reiterates 
(212 — 127) his appeal for brotherly love (2/218), As his own 
movements are uncertain, he promises to send Timotheus before 
long (21%4, cp. 11), and also bespeaks a hearty welcome for their 
delegate, Epaphroditus, after his illness (225-5°), 

The letter swerves at this point into a philippic against Jews 
or Jewish Christian agitators 4 (3721), Paul tries to safeguard 
the Philippian church in advance against their intrigues by re- 
calling his own character and gospel as the true norm of 
Christianity, but the danger of internal friction is still present 
to his mind (3'), and he proceeds to warn gently some 


1 Jatho (pp. 7-8) finds this already in v.®, where he takes rofro as referring 
to an éAGety implied in é¢wir00G. This backward aspect of rofro is possible 
(e.g. Demosth. de Corona, § 26, and Xen. Alem. ii. 2. 4, cp. Thue. vi. 39), 
but hardly so natural here as the prospective sense. 

? The occurrence of wodirevua in 3° suggests that rodcreveoOe here retains 
some of its communal associations. 

3 In 2! (wAnpwoaré pov Thy xapdy, positive motive), in 218 (Bre od ets Kevdv 
édpauorv, negative motive) ; the former is resumed in 21773, 

*They have nothing to do with the evangelists mentioned in 125"; the 
latter preach Christ truly ; it is their motives, not the content of their gospel, 
to which Paul takes exception. 
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prominent individuals in the church against it (417) in a passage 
which is partly recapitulatory (cp. yapere in 41: * as already in 218 
31; owOAnoay, 48= 177; and oryjxere 4}, as in 177), but which 
flows over into the closing appeal of 48° (49 = 31’) for harmony. 
In a parenthesis, he then thanks them (41°) for a fresh present 
of money which Epaphroditus had brought, and with some brief 
salutations (421-25) the letter ends. 

Timotheus is associated with Paul in the address (11), owing 
to his local associations (222 = Ac 16° 1); but the apostle writes 
in the first person throughout (even in 474), and indeed speaks 
of his companion as distinguished from himself (21%?4), The 
only exception is in 3? (suas). 

The text presents few difficulties,* apart from the interpolations which 
have been conjectured (see below) in 11 and 28-7, The transposition in 116-17 
(for the chiasmus, see Ro 2°!%) is one of the few which have left traces in the 
textual material. Other conjectures of glosses (cp. Weisse’s Bedtrige zur 
Kritik d. Paul. Briefe, 56 £.), e.g. in 3817 12 (el dé kapmos Epyou), 25° 
3/819 (marginal gloss, Laurent), 3%! (Briickner), 475 and 43! are due to 
inadequate exegesis for the most part. The style and vocabulary, viewed in 
the light of research into the cow, present no real obstacles to the accept- 
ance of the epistle as Pauline. The most noticeable feature, according to 
Nageli ( Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 80f.), is a tendency to employ several 
expressions, ¢.g. éyelperv, éLouodoyetoOa, ra eumrporfev, in a sense closer 
to that of literary Greek than to that of the LXX as heretofore. ‘‘ Paulus 
scheint sich also im Verkehr mit den Griechen nach und nach zu gunsten des 
in der héhern xoww4 bevorzugten Gebrauches von der einen und andern bei 
den LXX beliebten Wortbedeutung emanzipiert zu haben.” The use of 
dper# is a case in point ; ¢ so is the absence of any OT citation. 

The iambic trimeter in 3! (ol wey odk dxvnpdr, duty 8 doganrés) is not the 
only instance of rhythmical structure in the epistle. 2°! is specially impor- 
tant in this connection, as the balance of clauses bears on the exegesis of this 
carefully modulated section (J. Weiss, Beztrage zur paul. Rhetorthk, 28f.):— 

1. (a) ds év poppy Oc08 trdpywvr ody aprayniv fyyjcaro 7d elvat toa Oe 
(4)  aAAG éaurdv éxévworev popphy dovrAov AaBwy 
(c) ev duowmpart dvOpwmrwy yeviueros Kai oxjuare ebpedels ws AvOpwros 
(2) érareivwoev éavrdv, yevduevos UajKoos wéxpt Oavdrov, Oavdrov dé 

oTaupov, 

2. (a) 5d Kat 6 Geds adrdy brepipwoer 
(6) al éyapicaro air@ bvoua 7d brép way bvona 
(c) a év r@ dvéuare Inood wav yévu xduyn Kr. 
(2) xal wica yiGoon eLoporoyjayras Srt xdptos Inoois Xporés. 





*In 314 ris dvw kAjoews apparently was read by Tertullian as ris 
dveyxAnoews and by Origen as Tijs dveyx\qotas. 

t In this passage, 4°, ‘‘it is as if one heard the ripple of the waves at the 
meeting of the two streams which have their source in Zion and the Parthenon ” 
(von Soden, p 114); 
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The balancing of the clauses against one another, and the reiteration of 
the same word in the same or in successive clauses, are noticeable. 


§ 2. Occasion and date.—Communications had already passed 
between the Christians of Philippi and Paul, not only during 
his residence at Thessalonika (415-6), but at some subsequent 
period (418), when Epaphroditus had brought him a present 
of money. It is possible that the gift was accompanied by a 
letter. At any rate, the extant epistle is the reply to one received 
subsequently from the Philippians, who had evidently desired 
information about his prospects and health (1!%), assured him 
of their prayers (11%), wondered whether he, their xavynpa, 
would return to them (17), expressed their anxiety about the 
health of Epaphroditus (22°), and possibly apologised for not 
sending money to him sooner (4), The latter point emerges 
in passages like 217 25. 80 as well as in 4!0&, where Paul is ap- 
parently trying to remove some fear which had been expressed 
by the Philippian Christians lest he should have been dissatisfied 
with “the smallness and the tardiness of their last remittance” 
(cp. Zahn, ZVT. § 30). 

The epistle was written toward the close of the d:erfa 6Ay of 
Ac 28%, not in the earlier part of the imprisonment. Paul is on 
the eve and edge of the final decision, with (1123) a period 
behind him during which considerable progress has been made 
in the local preaching and extension of the gospel, and his 
language does not imply that this new departure in the pro- 
paganda was stimulated by the mere novelty of his arrival. 
This argument is not affected by the fact that when Paul reached 
Rome, he already found a considerable body of Christians. He 
traces the flourishing character of the local church in no small 
measure to the stimulating effect produced by his own imprison- 
ment. Furthermore, the relations between Philippi and Paul 
presuppose an interval of time which cannot be fairly com- 
pressed within a few months. News of his arrival must have 
had time to reach the church; money was collected (27 4}§) 
and then sent by Epaphroditus, who fell sick after he reached 
the capital; news of this again floated back to Philippi, and 
Paul subsequently heard of the Philippians’ concern (225). Not 
till then did he compose the present letter. Luke and Aris- 
tarchus were apparently (22°) no longer with him. 

This setting of the epistle (so, ¢.g., Godet, V7 427 f.; Sabatier’s Paz/, 
250 f.; Reuss, Lipsius, Klopper, Gwynn, Ramsay, SP7. 357 f. ; McGiffert, 
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AA, 364~393 ; Bovon, M7 Théol. ii. 73-120; Bartlet, AA. 178 f.; Schifer, 
Einl. 133-146; H. A. A. Kennedy, #7. x. 22f.; Gibb, Clemen, Bacon, 
Jacquier, Barth, Peake, J. Weiss’ Ure. 294f.), which ranks it later than the 
other prison-epistles, has been challenged by three * rival hypotheses. 

(a) The attempt of several scholars (from Paulus, D. Schulz, Bottger’s 
Bettrige, ii. 46 f., Rilliet, and Thiersch, to Spitta, Macpherson: Ephesians, 
86f., and Menzies, EAE. ix. 691, 693) to place its composition at Cesarea 
(Ac 2375-262) is to be set aside,t on account of the positive evidencet 
pointing to Rome (1 4), and because the uncertain critical outlook of the 
apostle does not correspond to the situation at Czesarea when he was in no 
immediate danger of death. Not until he reached Rome did his life come 
into real peril at the hands of the Roman authorities. Besides, the large 
number of local preachers of the gospel (177) accords better with the capital 
than with the provincial town of Caesarea; the latter cannot be said to have 
been a centre of vigorous Christian propaganda. Delays in a trial were 
natural in Rome, for the wheels of procedure did not always run the swifter 
as they neared the headquarters of the law. It required no such recent ex- 
perience of Jewish agitators as that of Ac 217 to make Paul flash out into the 
language of Ph 374. Timotheus is not known to have visited Rome, but this is 
an argument from silence which, in the scantiness of our available data for the 
period, is of little or no weight. Finally, the plea (Spitta, Apgeschéchte, 281) 
that the cupidity of Felix (Ac 24%) was aroused by the arrival of the money 
from Philippi (Ph 4?°), belongs to imaginative fiction rather than to historical 
reconstruction. Of the two other views which have been taken of the epistle’s 
date, apart from the Czesarean hypothesis, one (4) is that the terms of 11%t 
(compared with Col 4") imply that the comparatively free dcerla was over, 
and had been replaced by a stricter durance (so, ¢.g., Alford,§ Hofmann, 
Wohlenberg, Zahn, and Belser), This throws Phil. still later, but the lack of 
other evidence upon the course of the trial renders it impossible to be certain 
whether the apostle had exchanged his czstodia /ibera for one of closer restraint.|} 
(c) Others again place the epistle earlier, in the opening period of the éerla 


* Four, if the epistle (cp. M. Albertz, SX., 1910, 551-594, ‘ueber die 
Abfassung des Philipperbriefes des Paulus zu Ephesus’) could be placed in an 
Ephesian imprisonment, to which a few (¢.g. Deissmann, £4. 229 f., pp. 171 f.) 
would give the other prison-epistles ; see Appendix C. 

+ Even Schenkel, Meyer, and Reuss, who put Col. Eph. and Philemon 
into the Cesarean period (see above, pp. 158 f.), relegate Philippians to Rome. 

~ IIpatrépeov might mean the w. rod ‘Hpddou of Ac 23%, but the proba- 
bilities lie between the pretorian guard and the praefecti praetorio or 
judicial authorities of the imperial court. 

§ Summer of 63; early in 63 (W. T. Bullock, Smith’s D&.? ii. 839-843). 

W If a genuine fragment or tradition lies below 2 Ti 4°, it might 
corroborate the setting of Phil. towards the end of Paul’s confinement : cp. 
2 Ti 45=Col 4”, 2 Ti 45=Ph 2” and 1%, 49*=Ph 2%f: only, by the time 
Timotheus reached him (on this theory), Luke had gone. Both Krenkel 
(Beitrage, 424f., 442f.) and Kreyenbuhl (Avang. d. Wahrheit, i. 213 f.), 
like Erbes, refer 2 Ti 4% to Paul’s defence befure Felix (see below, p. 400). 
These hypotheses fall, however, with the case for the Czsarean site of the epistle 
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(so Bleek, Ewald, Lightfoot, pp. 30-46; Farrar, S¢. Paul, ch. xlvi. ; Moule ; 
Beyschlag ; Sanday ; Smith’s D&.7i. 627 ; Hort, JC. 115-129; Trenkle, Zzn/. 
49-50; Lock, DZ. i. 718-719), partly for reasons already met by anticipation 
(see above, p. 168), partly because Philippians represents a less advanced 
stage in the development of the church than Colossians (and Ephesians). 
The latter fact may be granted, but the influence must be disputed. Neither 
to place Philippians among the later, nor Galatians among the earlier, 
epistles, is it sufficient to lay stress upon resemblances of style and a systematic 
evolution of thought. ‘‘The tone of Co/. and Zffes. is determined by the 
circumstances of the churches addressed. The great cities of Asia were on 
the highway of the world, which traversed the Lycos valley, and in them 
development took place with great rapidity. But the Macedonians were a 
simple-minded people in comparison with Ephesus and Laodicea and 
Colossai, living further away from the great movements of thought. It was 
not in Paul’s way to send to Philippi an elaborate treatise against a subtle 
speculative heresy, which had never affected that church” (Ramsay, SP7. 
359). The predominance of dogmatic teaching in Col. (and Eph.) and the 
resemblances between Rom. and Phil. do not necessarily imply that Phil. lay 
between Rom. and Col. (Eph.) in a chronological and logical sequence. 
Such characteristics are due to the variety of objects and interests which 
confronted the apostle as he turned to the Asiatic and the Macedonian 
churches. To arrange the epistles in the order and for the reasons suggested, 
e.g, by Lightfoot, is to confuse the parade-ground with the battle-fleld, where 
quick phases and unexpected transitions often drive the general to fight twice 
on the same ground and to develop sudden movements in order to checkmate 
crises which were unforeseen. It is much more true to life to take each of the 
prison-epistles upon its own merits, as an outcome of Paul’s mood and duty at 
the time being, than to classify them, for reasons of style and matter, in 
plausible but unnatural groups. The priority of Col. to Phil. is therefore 
unaffected by the fuller theology of the former. When Eph. is reckoned post- 
Pauline, this becomes ail the more clear, but even when it is attributed to 
Paul himself, the place of Phil. as the climax of the Pauline correspondence 
remains upon the whole more true than any other re-arrangement of the 
epistles to the data of the period. The time is too short for such a develop- 
ment as Lightfoot’s theory would postulate. 


§ 3. Authenticity.—Doubts upon the Pauline authorship were 
voiced during last century, on four accounts: (a) alleged traces of 
imitation in the epistle, (4) ecclesiastical anachronisms, (c) gnostic 
controversies, and (d) doctrinal discrepancies between the epistle 
and the other Pauline letters, especially Gal., Cor., and Romans. 
(a) The literary argument is barely worth refuting. The style and 
vocabulary (see above) offer no real difficulty, and the epistle 
is marked by the genuinely Pauline traits of courtesy and 
affection, by the blending of humility and authority, the digres- 
sions, the warm, swift touches of feeling, and the devout passion 
for Christ, which are the water-marks of Paul’s mind. It is true 
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that a passage like 118 breathes “a certain resignation to which 
we are not accustomed in the author of Galatians and 2 Corin- 
thians. But resignation is the general characteristic of these last 
writings, wherein his moods are strangely mingled” (Hausrath, 
iv. 167). Neither in this respect nor in any other is the epistle 
unnatural under the circumstances, much less unworthy of the 
Paul we know. Baur, indeed; found the epistle “characterised 
by a monotonous repetition of what’has been already said, by a 
want of any profound and masterly connection of ideas, and bya 
certain poverty of thought,” whilst van Manen dubbed it nebulous, 
unintelligible, and high-flown. So did Johnson judge of Gray. 

The perverse interpretation of 4? as a series of references to parties in the 
early church is now abandoned upon almost all hands, though the ywjove 
atvivye of 4 baffles explanation, If Zuvtvye is a proper name, as is most 
likely, it is neédless to interpret odv{vye of Lydia or Paul’s wife (which would 
require yoyola), or even of Epaphroditus, Timotheus, etc. 


(2) The words ow émoxéros xai Siaxdvoe in 1? are 
admittedly strange. No other epistle of Paul mentions any 
officials in its address, while éxfoxomo. and didkovot are not only 
collectively but singly absent from his writings. The former may 
here be used in the sense of Ac 20%, the latter in that of Ro 127,. 
and their specific mention may be due to the gifts received by 
Paul, which would come through the hands of the officials in 
charge of the local finance ; but there is at least a case for regard- 
ing the words as a gloss inserted by some second-century editor, 
when the epistle came into use as part of the Canon in the services 
of the church (so Schmiedel, ZBz. 3149-3148, after Briickner and 
Volter). This is, at any rate, better than to keep them and throw 
suspicion on the entire epistle, or to emend them into éroxézw 
kat Staxdvots (Linwood). If such catholicising glosses are to be 
admitted anywhere in the NT, this is as-obvious a place as any. 

(c) Recent research has found the background of the 
categories in 25, not in the Valentinian gnosis, as Baur and 
Hoekstra * imagined, but in the earlier religious speculations + 

* Pfleiderer (see below) still adheres to this notion of ‘a reference to the 
myth in the Ophite and Valentinian gnosis of the Sophia which desired to 
unite itself on equal terms with the primal Deity of the Father, or of the sub- 
ordinate demiurge Jaldabacth, who attempted to misuse his god-like power of 
lordship in order to put himself in the place of the highest God.” 

+ Cp. Clemen’s Ure. pp. 158 f. 3; M. Dibelius, die Getsterwelt tm Glauben 


des Paulus (1909), 10f. ; Bousset’s Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 160f.; and 
J. Weiss (Orc. 366 f.). 
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upon a pre-existent original Being or Urmensch in heaven which 
are preserved, ¢.g., in Poimandres (cp. 12f., where the divine 
popdy is also attributed to this Man, who a@avatos dy xai ravtwr 
tiv eEovolay exwv Ta OvyTod wdoyxe troxeiuevos TH cuappéry’ 
itepdve yap Sv tis dppovias évapydvios yéyove SodAos) and the 
Ascensio Isaie@ (10%), where the Lord ‘descended into the 
firmament where dwelleth the ruler of this world,” but where, 
although his form was like that of the spirits, the latter refused 
to do homage to him, since ‘‘they were envying one another and 
fighting” (cp. Charles’ ed. p. 74: contrast obx dpmaypév xrA.). 
Some analogous phrases in Zest. XII Patr., e.g. Zab 7° (dere 
Gedy év oxyjpatt dvOpmérov) and Benj. 107 (€v popdy avOparov ev 
tamrewwoet) are probably Christian interpolations. 

(d) The weakness of the attempt to find gnosticism in 25 
and typical or second-century allusions in 47% (yvjove oivevye = 
Peter, etc.), was promptly acknowledged by Holsten, whose 
difficulties centred on the supposed inconsistencies of the epistle 
with Paul in regard to the conceptions of Christ and salvation. 
He still shared the tendency to see in 42% a subtle effort to 
reconcile by way of allegory the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, but he felt most some apparent discrepancies 
between Phil. and the Hauptbriefe. 


Holsten’s general theory of the epistle’s origin, however, is even more 
improbable than Baur’s, since it is extremely difficult to imagine how such an 
epistle could have been accepted by the church shortly after Paul’s death, 
had it been composed by a Paulinist who desired to write and encourage the 
local Christians after their great founder had passed away. His particular 
objections to the christology of 25* as un-Pauline (cp. 2 Co 8° where the so- 
called christological reference is also adduced for practical purposes), on the 
score of its inconsistency with the pre-existent heavenly Man of Ro 8 etc., 
depend on too narrow an exegesis (cp. Schmidt, of. zt. 54 f. ; Weiffenbach, 
op. cét. 64f,3 and Holtzmann, WZ Theologie, ii. 88f., ‘‘somit haben wir kein 
Grund, die christologische Darstellung Ph 2°! als incompatibel mit derjenigen 
der Hauptbriefe aus dem paulin. Lehrbegriff auszuscheiden”).* Briickner 
(év poppy Ocod . &s &vOpwiros), Weisse (rd elvar toa Geg and pnopphy 
Sodvdou ératelvwoev éavrév), Schmiedel (om. dAAd in 27, all of 26 except 
és, and éovpavlwy . . KaraxOovlwy in 2!), and Pfleiderer (i. 321-323) all 
omit more or less of 2%? as interpolated, but for no cogent reasons. Their 
procedure, however, suggests a fresh set of hypotheses with regard to the 
unity of the epistle. 


§ 4. Integrity.—These hypotheses either distinguish between 
a Pauline nucleus and editorial matter, or between two Pauline 


* This is all the more obvious when Colossians is accepted as Pauline. 
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notes. Both, but especially the latter, start from the abrupt turn. 
in 3) (7a aira ypapev tyiv xrd.). It is a fair inference from these 
words that Paul had written * already to the Christians of Philippi 
(so, ¢.g., Haenlein, Bertholdt, Linemann, Flatt, Bleek, Wiesinger, 
Ewald, Jatho, Schenkel, Meyer, Mangold, Bisping, Hilgenfeld, 
Hofmann, Meyer, etc.); the various attempts to explain 7é aira 
from the context and contents of the canonical epistle are more 
or less strained. Paul had not spoken so often or so amply of 
rejoicing (14 278), that his hearers would feel it irksome to have 
xaipere €v Kupiw repeated to them. Some more serious and 
vital topic is required. Arxatoodvy is not sufficiently emphatic 
in the following paragraph to make it probable that Paul was 
half apologising for speaking of it (Holsten), and the least 
unlikely solution is that either the danger of dissensions 
(Lightfoot) or the errorists are in his mind. Against the 
latter he may have had occasion previously to warn them,7j out 
of his mournful experiences in Asia and Achaia (3!=3%* ois 
modAdkis éXeyov tyiv). The readiest explanation of 3) is to 
suppose (with Ewald, Schenkel, Reuss, etc.) that Paul started 
to complete or supplement what he had already written, possibly 
because some fresh tidings from Philippi had reached him in 
the interval, There is nothing specifically un-Pauline even in 
31% to justify the hypothesis { that the extant epistle consists of 
a genuine and a later letter, which some editor of the second 
century has patched together. 

The use of the plural in Polykarp’s letter to the Philippians 
(iii.), where he speaks of Paul having written émioroAds «is as 
day éyximryre, SuvyOjcecGe oixodopeta Oar eis rHv Sobetoay bpiv rior, 
is indecisive ; émoroAad like Utterae, might be used of a single, 

* Without pressing ypdgdew unduly, one may say that the scope of the 
expression would cover more than merely oral communications from Paul 
himself or through his delegates. Ewald found traces of such written com- 
munications somewhat precariously in 2 and 3%. 

{ Volter (Paulus u. Seine Briefe, 319f.) thinks that the editor must have 
had in his mind the warning of 2 Co 113%, 

+ Schrader (der Apostel Paulus, v. 233 f.) took 3!-4° as an unauthentic 
interpolation ; Volter (7Z., 1892, 10-44, 117-146) separated a genuine 
Pauline note (1)? exc. o. éiok. .K. Stax, 18-7 12-14. 18b-26 217-20. 22-80 410-20, 
1. 23) from material (184+ 27-80 21-16 gib. 21 41-9 22) dating from the reign of 
Trajan or Hadrian, the redactor being responsible for 14+ 15-l¥a 222 314; but 
he now (Paulus und Seine Briefe, 286 f.) detects the Pauline original in 12°? 


(except obv ér. x. Staxdvors), 13°% 12°20 (except cal éereyop. rod rvevm. I. X. 
and etre 5. ¢. etre 5, 0.), 17°76 217-18. 25-80 410-22 
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dispatch. Yet elsewhere in Polykarp (cp. ch. xiii.), as in the 
NT itself (1 Co 16% etc.), the distinction between singular and 
plural in the use of the term is carefully observed ; nor would the 
use of ef7s/o/ae in the Lat. version of ch. xi. of Polykarp’s epistle 
(in quibus laborauit beatus Paulus, qui estis in principio epistolae 
eius) invalidate this argument, since ¢fisto/ae there is not genit. 
sing.* but nom. plur. (cp. 2 Co 32). The probabilities therefore are 
that Polykarp knew of more than one Pauline letter to Philippi, 
and the alternatives are to suppose (i.) that some other previous 
letter (or letters) to that church did not survive, or (ii.) that 
Polykarp was referring loosely to 2 Thessalonians, which was 
also written to a neighbouring Macedonian church. In favour 
of (i.) it may be pointed out that if its contents were similar, as 
ex hypothesi they must have been, to those of the canonical 
epistle, there would be less chance of it surviving. If it be 
argued that such a fate would be unlikely, when it had survived to 
the age of Polykarp, the answer is that Polykarp’s language does 
not necessarily imply more than that the church had in the 
earlier period of its history (416) received more than one letter 
from the apostle. (ii.) More probably, however, the reference 
covers the Thessalonian epistles (or 2 Thessalonians), of which 
the Philippian church would possess a copy ; for in addressing 
the Philippians themselves (xi. 3) he actually uses language (de 
uobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis) which is palpably a 
reminiscence of 2 Thessalonians (cp. 14), as if the latter epistle 
were somehow associated in his mind with Philippi. Tertullian 
(ad Scorp. 13) similarly quotes Phil. as if it were addressed to 
Thessalonika, and the three Macedonian epistles seem to have 
been often grouped together in the archives of the early church 
(Zahn). The émorodat of Polykarp are most readily to be 
understood in this sense, 7.¢., as a collection of Pauline epistles, 
including not only Philippians but those addressed to the 
neighbouring church of Thessalonika (cp. Harnack in TU., 1900, 
v. 3. 86 f., and Wrede in 7U., 1903, 94 f.). 


Unlike 1 Co 5° and Col 4), the allusion in Ph 3! did not prompt any 
writer in the early church to produce an apocryphal letter to the Philippians. 
The existence of such a letter may be inferred from the Syriac Catalogus 
Sinaiticus (cp. Mrs. Lewis in Studza Sinattica, i. 11 f., and W. Bauer, Der 
Apostolos der Syrer, 1903, pp. 34 f., 37 f.), which mentions two Philippian 





* Nestle’s conjecture, dmogrodjjs for éxcorodfs in the original (cp. Zahn, 
INT. i. 536), is ingenious but unnecessary. 
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epistles; but, as it omits 1 Tim., its evidence is not trustworthy, and no clear 
trace of any such apocryphon has been preserved. The language of Polykarp 
does not yield any proof, while the casual remark of Georgius Syncellus 
(Chron., ed. Dindorf, i. 651: rodrov [¢.e. Clement of Rome] kat 6 dadarodos 
év 74 Tpds PAiamyglous pévvyTar wpdry éricrodgj) may be an oversight. 


The internal evidence fails upon the whole to add any valid 
proof for a partition-theory, even as advocated by Hausrath 
(iv. 162 f.) and especially by Bacon (Zhe Story of St. Paul, 
pp. 367 f.), both of whom put 3-4 earlier than 1-2, as a separate 
Pauline letter; but 22! is not necessarily incompatible with 114 
and 4?!; in 221 Paul vents, with some exaggeration, his annoy- 
ance at finding it impossible to persuade any of his local 
coadjutors to undertake the mission to Philippi, and accuses 
them of selfishness and worldliness (so in 2 Ti 4!) The 
errorists_ of.3%%, as has been already noted, are not mentioned 
in 118, And, although this hypothesis relieves the epistle of the 
unwieldly postscript (3!*), it does not work out with anything 
like the same plausibility * as the similar view of 2 Co 10-13. 
Still more unconvincing is the earlier theory of Heinrichs 
(Comment. iiber Philipp., 1810) and Paulus (de tempore scriptae 
prioris ad Tim. atque ad Philipp. epist. Pauli, 1799), elaborated 
from a hint of S. Le Mayne’s Varia Sacra, ii. 332 f. (1685), 
which discovered in 3!—4?° a special letter addressed either to an 
esoteric circle of the apostle’s friends or the authorities of the 
local church (in spite of 4}°!), the rest of the canonical epistle 
(é.e. 11-3! 471-23) being intended for the local church in general 
(so Paulus, Heddelberg. Jahrbiicher, 1812, 702 f., confining the 
special letter to 3!-4°). Psychologically, the change of tone 
from 21% with its farewell note, to 32" with its sudden outburst, 
is quite credible in a writer like Paul, who is composing not a 
treatise but an informal letter, probably amid many interrup- 
tions. The hiatus is striking, but it need not denote the place 
at which two notes have been joined.j The least violent 
explanation would be to conjecture (with Ewald) that 3-4! and 

* Cp. Belser’s Zzul. 555 f., M. Jones (Zxp.® viii. 457 £.), and Clemen’s 
faulus, i. 130f. Each of the letters postulated by the partition-theories 
must have been mutilated ; furthermore, as Pfleiderer points out, ‘‘the first 
lacks any expression of thanks for the gift of the Philippians, which (22°) must 
have already been made,” This holds even against Lake’s partition (Zxp.8 
wii. 487 f.). 

t Thus the phrase 7d Aomwéy approximates to of» (cp. Mt 26%, Ac 27%, 
1 Th q!, 2 Ti 48 etc.); it need not have a final sense. 
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4% represent a couple of postscripts which were appended to 
the original letter. 4106, however, is hardly an after-thought ; 
it rather rounds off the topics interrupted by the disgression of 
3i&. 41° (eyapyy de év Kupip peyadws) and 3) (xaipere ev Kupiw) 
is a good sequence, but in a letter it is not affected by the 
intervening passage. It is doubtful, therefore, if the attempts 
to analyse the epistle have proved much more satisfactory than 
the similar movements of literary inquiry into the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes, where criticism has swung back in the main to a 
conservative position (see A. Baran’s article in Wiener Studien, 


1884, 173-205). 


§ 5. History in early church (cp. WTA. 53f. 71f., 94f.; 
R. J. Knowling’s Zestimony of St. Paul to Christ, 111 f., and 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of NT. 205 f.). 


The first indubitable echoes of the epistle occur in Polykarp; cp. i. 1 
cuvexdpyy tiv peyddus év Kuply=2" yalpw xal ovyxalpw maow duty, 4! 
éxdpny dé év Kupiw peyddus; ii. 1 @ [2.e. Christ] brerdyy ra wdvra erovpdvia 
kal éwiyeca==2'? 321 5 ix, 2, obrot mdvres ox els xevdv Edpayov = 2'6 (rather than 
Gal 2?, where the context is different) ; xii. 3, et pro inimicis crucis = 318 
rods éxOpods Tod cravpod rod Xpiorod, and the allusion in iii. 2 to Paul, 8s «al 
dra piv &ypayev émirodds. The earlier allusions in Ignatius are less 
distinct, yet probably reliable: Smyrn. iv. 2, wdvra bropévw atrod pe 
évduvapodvros = 4), the occurrence of car épl@eay and xara xevodotlay (2* 5) 
in Philad. i. 1, viii. 2, and Smyrn. xi. 3, rédecoe bvres Tédeva Kal ppovetre= 3" 
80 ofv réd\eot, ToUro PpovGuev. In Clem. Rom. xxi. 1 (éav wh dflws abrof 
wontrevéuevot KTv., cp. iii. 4), till we have better evidence for the phrase 
being common, it is fair to admit a trace of 177 (udvor dfids rob evayyeNlov roo 
Xpicrob wodtrevéode), and the same may be said of xlvii. 2, where Clement 
speaks of the Corinthians receiving Paul’s epistle év dpyj rod evayyeXlov, his 
own phrase in Phil 4 In the Martyrdom of Polykarp (i. 2), 24 is quoted, 
and in Diognet. v. 9 (rl yijs diarpiBotow, dAN ev otpary wodtrevovrac) there 
may be an allusion to 3. The epistle was used also by Theodotus the 
Valentinian and the Sethites; it is quoted in the epistle from Lyons and 
Vienne (Eus, #. #. v. 2. 2=28), Earlier it appeared in Marcion’s drécroXos, 
as at a later period in the Muratorian Canon, whilst Irenzeus (iv. 18. 4= 418), 
Clem. Alex. (repeatedly), and Tertullian cite its contents, 
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(A) THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
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1The first vigorous appearance of this unlucky and prolific dandelion, 
which it has taken nearly a century of opposition (led by Storr, Knobel, 
Lachmann, Wilke, Weisse, B. Weiss, Holizmann, Weizsicker, and Wendt) to 
eradicate. For Wilke’s services, cp. Wellhausen’s £zv/.? 34 f, 
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Komposttion d. synoptischen Evslien (Stuttgart, 1853); A. Hilgenfeld, Dre 
Fuglien nach threr Entstehung und geschichtlichen Bedeutung (1854); C. H. 
Weisse, der Euglienfrage in threm gcsenwartigem Stadium (1856); Plitt, de com- 
positione evang. synopt. (1860); G. d’Lichthal, Zes Evangiles (Paris, 1863) 5 
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threr /nhalts (1885); Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 1886; second ed. 1901); Schulze, 
Evangelientafel? (1886); W. Briickner, die vier Euglien (1887); Fillion, 
Introd. générale aux évangiles (1889); F. H. Woods (SB. ii. 59f.)* 5 
Westcott, Zitroduction to Study of Four Gospels’ (1889); A. Wright, Zhe 
Composition of the Gospels (1890); W. Sanday (£-xf.‘ iii. 81 f., 177f., 302f., 
345f., 411f.); F. P. Badham, Zhe Formation of the Gospels* (1892); 
Alexender, Leading Ideas of Gospels (new ed. 1892) ; Resch, Aussercanonische 
Varalleltexte (i. 1893, ii. 1894, ili. 1895, in 7U.)*; H. von Soden ‘das Interesse 
d. apost. Zeitalters an d. evang. Geschichte’ (724. 1892) ; Gloag, /atroduction 
to Syn. Gospels (Edin. 1895); A. J. Jolley, The Synoptte Problem for English 
Readers (1893); Roehrich, Za Composition des évangtles (1897); Harnack, 
ACL. ii. 1. 651-700; Resch, Die Loyia Jesu (Leipzig, 1898) ; McGiffert (4A 
479 f.); Wernle, die Synoptische Frage (1899)*; P. Calmes, Comment se 
sont forméds les évangiles (Paris, 1899); W. Soltau, Hine Liiche di, 
synoptischen Forschung (1899), Unsere Euglien (1901); V H. Stanton 
(Hastings DB. ii. 234-249); Abbott? and Schmiedel (Z4z. 1761-1839, 
1840-96) *; U. Fracassini, ‘La critica del vangeli nel secolo xix’ (Stud? 
Religtosi, 1901, 30-52, 309-331); Moffatt (HN TZ.,? 1901, 11f., 258 f., 635 f.) 5 
A. Loisy, Ztudes evangéligues (Paris, 1902); J. A. Robinson, The Study 
of the Gospels* (1903); J. Halévy, Etudes evangéliques (Paris, 1903); 
Bonaccorssi, 7 tre prim? Vangeli el la critica letteraria (1904); H. von 
Soden, Die wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu (1904); E. D. Burton, 
(Introduction to Gospels, Chicago, 1904, and in /BZ., 1912, 95f.); E. D. 
Burton, Some Principles of Literary Créticism and thetr Application to the 
Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 1904)*; E. Mangenot (Vigouroux’ D2. ii. 
2058-2097); J. Wellhausen, Azn/. tn die dret ersten Eughen* (1905, 
sec. ed. 1911); N. J. D. White (DCG. i. 663-671); Bosanquet and Wenham 
(Outlines of the Synoptic Record, 1905); Jacquier (7NT7. ii. 1905); Loisy, 
Morceaux Mexdgese (1906); Jiilicher, Newe Linien tn die Krittk d. Evang. 
Uberlieferung (1906); J. E. Carpenter, The First Three Gospels* (London, 
1906); C. E. Scott-Moncrieff, St. Mark and the Triple Tradition (1907); 
P. Feine (PAE. xix. 277-381); Blass, AZ. xviii. (‘Origin and Character 
of our Gospels’); G. H. Miiller, Zeer Synopse (Untersuchung viber dite 








1 See the discussions in Contemp. Review (vol. xiii.) between Jannaris 
(pp. 37-49, 532-539) and Abbott (249-254). 
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Arbeitsweise des Lk. u. Mt. und thre Quellen), 1908; F. Nicolardot, Les procédés 
de Rédaction des trois premiers Lvangilistes (Paris, 1908)*; J. R. Cohu, 
Gospels in Light of Modern Research (1909); E. Wendling, ‘Syn. Studien’ 
(ZNIV., 1907, 256f., 1908, 96f., 1909, 46f., 219f.); W. F. Petrie, Growth 
of Gospels as shown by Structural Criticism (1910) ; Mangenot, Les Evangiles 
Synopliques, Paris, 1911); W. W. Holdsworth’s Gospel Origins (1912); E. 
R. Buckley, Jntrod. to Synoptic Problem (1912); F. Spitta, Die Synoptische 
Grundschrift (1912); C. S. Patton, Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (1915); 
F. C. Burkitt (ERE. vi. 335f.); E. Levesque, Quatres Evangiles, leur 
Composition et leur posttion respective (Paris, 1917). 

(c) Surveys? of recent criticism :—A. Menzies (Review of Theology and 
Philosophy, iv.7571., v. 1-17, vii. 129 f., 197f.); J. Weiss (77., 1908, 92f., 
122f.); Wendling (ZW7., 1908, 135f.); B. W. Bacon (Harvard Theol. 
Review, 1908, 48-69); H. L. Jackson (Cambridge Brolical Essays, 423 £.). 

(¢@) The best synopsis of the texual data is Rushbrooke’s Syopticon 
(1880), but smaller and convenient manuals are published in English by 
E, D. Burton and Goodspeed (New York, 1917); A. Wright (Syxopsis of the 
Gospels, 1903) ; Colin Campbell (First Three Gospels in Greek*, 1899), and 
J. M. Thompson (Zhe Synoptic Gospels, 1910); in French by Chastard et 
Morel (Concordance des fvangiles, Neufchatel, 1901); in German by Veit 
(Die Synoptische Parallelen, 1897); Heineke (Synopse der dret ersten Eugtlien, 
1898); W. Larfeld (Synopse der vier NTlichen Euglien, 1911); J. Weiss 
(Synoptische Tafeln, 1913); and Huck (Synopse der drei ersten Evglien’, 
1916). The older literature of synopses (usually=harmonies), includes 
Tatian’s ‘Diatessaron’ [cp. Zhe Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled, by 
Dr. J. H. Hill, Edin. 1894]*; Augustine (de consensu evangelistarum, cp. 
H. J. Vogels in Bardenhewer’s Azblische Studien, xiii. 5); A. Bruich 
(Monotessaron breve ex quat. evang., Cologne, 1539); Salmeron (Comment. 
in evang. historiam, Madrid, 1598); M‘Knight, Harmony of the Gospels 
(1763); J. S. Thompson, A Monotessaron (Baltimore, 1828-9); Gresswell, 
Harmonia evangelica (Oxford, 1830); R. Chapman, Gk. Harmony of Gospels 
(1836); Lant Carpenter? (4 harmony or syn. arrangement of the gospels, 
1838); Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis die vier Euglien (1843, Eng. tr, 
Cambridge, 1864); Robinson (Boston, 1845, ed. Riddle, 1892); R. Anger, 
Synopsis Evang. Mt. Mk. Lucae (1852); W. Stroud, 4 new Gk. Harmony 
of the four Gospels (London, 1853); Gardiner (Andover, 1871); Fillion, 
Synopsis Evangelica (Paris, 1882); Tischendorf, Synopsis LEvangelica® 
(1891); J. A. Broadus, A Harmony of the Gospels in the Revised Version® 
(New York, 1898); and J. C. Rambaud, Harmonia et synopsis® (Paris, 
1898). 


§ 1. Zhe documentary hypothesis. — Felix quit potuit rerum 
cognoscere causas. ‘This felicity has not yet been the portion of 
investigators into the literary origin of the synoptic gospels, 
but the subtle and exhaustive processes of criticism, which 


1 Historical sketches of research in Gloag, of. czf. pp. 44f.; Meignan, 
Les évangiles et la critigue au X/Xe siécle (Paris, 1864); Feine (of. c#t.); 
Jacquier (JN. ii. 284-355), and Zahn (JN7. § 50). 
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have been applied to the synoptic problem since Schleiermacher, 
have at last resulted in («) the conclusion that the problem 
is primarily one of literary criticism. The gospels are books 
made out of books ; none of them is a document which simply 
transcribes the oral teaching of an apostle or of apostles. Their 
agreements and differences cannot be explained except on the 
hypothesis of a more or less close literary relationship, and while 
oral tradition is a wera causa, it is only a subordinate factor 
in the evolution of our canonical Greek gospels. (4) Secondly, 
the priority of Mark to Matthew and Luke no longer requires 
to be proved. Whatever modifications and qualifications 
it may be necessary to introduce into this general thesis, the 
starting-point of research is the working hypothesis that the 
order and outline of the second canonical gospel lay before 
the writers of Matthew and Luke, who employed it more or less 
freely as a framework into which they introduced materials from 
other sources, 


(a) The oral hypothesis (Westcott, Godet, Wetzel, Veit, Wright) assumes 
that the gospel was officially drawn up by the primitive apostles or by one of 
them (Peter, Matthew), and that, by dint of repetition, the various cycles of 
narrative and discourse became stereotyped before passing into written form. 
‘©The common element of our three synoptic gospels was not a mere cento 
of sayings of Jesus, or of anecdotes of His actions, but an oral Gospel which 
gave a continuous history of His life, from His baptism by John to His 
crucifixion " (Salmon, Human Elemznt in the Gospels, pp. 27f.). It further 
requires a definite order of teachers or catechists who made it their business 
to teach this oral gospel. The necessity of a recourse to such assumptions is 
even less favourable than the impossibility, upon this theory, of giving any 
rational account of how the large sections in Mt. and Lk., which Mk. omits, 
ever came into existence and into the special places which they occupy.* No 
appeals to the Oriental memory, with its extraordinary power of retentiveness 
(cp. Margoliouth in Christian Apologetics, 1903, 48 f.) t will suffice to explain 
the intricate variations ard coincidences in the synoptic gospels, without 
involving artificial reconstructions of the early church’s attitude to the sayings 
of Jesus. The detailed proof of this, with a thoroughgoing refutation of the 
oral hypothesis, is led by Zahn (JV7. ii. 408f.), Chavannes (Revue de 
Théologie et Philosophie, 1904, 138-160), Wellhausen (Z7/.? § 3), and Stanton 
(GHD. ii. 17 .), briefly by Schmiedel (287. 1845-6) and Peake (7V7 104f.). 


* Even a resolute adherent of the theory like Dr. Wright (Z7. xxi. 
211f.), now admits that documents were in use from the first, for catechetical 
purposes. To call the documents ‘temporary’ does not conceal the collapse 
of the oral hypothesis. 

+ See also G. H. Putnam’s Authors and thetr Public in Ancient Times? 
(1894), pp. 106f,, and G. G. A. Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 92 f. 
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One objection to the oral hypothesis — viz. the gospel’s preservation in 
Greek instead of Aramaic—is removed by the cognate hypothesis of a primi- 
tive Semitic gospel upon which the synoptists have all drawn (Resch, Abbott, 
Briggs); but, although the theory helps to account for one or two Greek 
variants by pointing out the possibility that they may go back to the omission, 
confusion, or transposition of consonants in the Hebrew original, asa complete 
explanation of the textual phenomena it fails. There is perhaps no ante- 
cedent improbability in Hebrew being still written between a.D. 40 and 50 
in Palestine ; the newly discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus show that a 
Jew could write in fair Biblical Hebrew long after it had ceased to be spoken 
generally. But why should an evangelist of Jesus? If any Semitic gospel is 
to be postulated, Aramaic (so, ¢e.g., Lessing, Eichhorn) is much more likely 
than Hebrew to have been its language, and the relevant facts of the case can 
be met by allowing for Aramaic sources behind the gospels and for the Aramaic 
background of their oral tradition (cp. W. C. Allenin OSS. 288 f.). Miscon- 
ception by Greek translators of a Semitic phrase is indeed a wera causa in the 
interpretation, ¢.g., of some passages from Q, the common source of Mt. and 
Lk., which existed in different recensions. To quote a modern example, 
when we find in some translations of Don Quixote (part ii. ch. xxxiv.) che 
Greek Commentator, and in others the Greek Commander, obviously these 
represent the wrong and the correct renderings of #/ Comendador Griego. 
The synoptic variant renderings of a common Semitic original, it must be 
allowed, usually give a good sense; it may not be the exact sense of'the 
original, but it is intelligible, and generally it is consonant with the character- 
istic aims and traits of the gospel in which it occurs. The latter phenomenon, 
indeed, prevents us from supposing that the particular rendering was invariably 
accidental. On the other hand, this theory, when pushed to its full limits, 
reduces the inventive and independent element in the synoptic writers, by lay- 
ing stress on the possibilities of error and alteration which were involved in 
the transition from a Hebrew original to various Greek translations. The 
synoptic variations are referred to different conceptions of Hebrew words and 
phrases rather than to the editorial freedom of writers, who omitted, added, 
and altered details in a source before them, for the sake of producing a 
special impression of Jesus as the Son of God or the fulfiller of ancient 
prophecy. ‘‘ We do not often find very early apocryphal evangelists, and 
never the canonical ones, deliberately inventing new traditions. It is 
generally possible to detect, even now, some basis of fact or ancient tradition 
for what appears at first sight to be a mere fiction; and it is a reasonable 
inference that if we had before us all the ‘ narratives’ of the ‘ many’ authors 
mentioned by Luke, and all the written interpretations of Matthew’s Logia 
handed down by those who, as Papias says, ‘interpreted them each to the 
best of his ability,’ we should find the paucity of invention almost equal to 
the magnitude of accretion” (Déat. 552). This is much too strongly put. 
It is to press matters too far if we undervalue the inventiveness of the 
primitive period, and miss the varied motives which led to the production 
of edifying apologues within the evangelic tradition, We have no business 
to assume that a writer, who had (say) Mark or some other primitive written 
source before him, would not feel comparatively free to diverge from its exact 
terminology, to tell a story in his own way, or to reproduce a saying in the 
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light of his own religious prepossessions. Furthermore, the ‘telegram’ * 
theory—that the primitive gospel was written in an elliptic, condensed 
style, whose ambiguities and brevity explain the later gospels—fails often 
to render the primitive source intelligible. ‘*The result of eliminating 
all words which are not common to all the evangelists is often to make 
the narrative unintelligible without the help of one of the existing Gospels 
to throw light on it” (Salmon, Zhe Human Element in the Gospels, 
p. 15). 

(6) The latter theory is not incompatible with the recognition of Mark as 
prior to the other two synoptists; as a matter of fact, one of the most 
searching and minute statements of the evidence for Mark’s priority is in Dr. 
Abbott’s Diat. 314-330 (with table, 542-544, of corrections made by Mt. and 
Lk. on Greek text of Mk.—the latter being regarded as a Greek version, 
‘with a good many errors, conflations, and additions,’ of the Hebrew 
Ur-Evangelium). Even Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 284 f. 392f.), who adheres to a 
primitive Aramaic gospel-source, admits that it was first used by Mark among 
many others (Lk 1°), then by Luke who also used Mk.; as Mk. and Lk. 
represented the Gentile Christian church, while the original gospel continued 
to be used independently (with legendary expansions) by the Palestinian and 
Syrian churches,t Mt. was written to fuse together both the Gentile and 
Jewish Christian traditions. One of the weakest points in this theory is the 
necessity of supposing that all the discourse and narrative material common 
to Lk. and Mt. lay originally in Mark’s basis, the Aramaic gospel, from which 
it was derived by these writers through the medium of a Greek translation. 
A recent modification of this view,} by Scott-Moncrieff, similarly postulates 
a Foundation-document used by all three evangelists, but assumes it must have 
been written by Mark; Mt. and Lk. used not Mk. but this earlier draft 
(practically = an Ur-Marcus); Mk. ‘in the more literary atmosphere’ of 
Rome revised his original MS (based on Petrine reminiscences) and published 
it for the benefit of the Roman church. 

It is the extravagant claims occasionally made on behalf of Mk. as a 
Petrine gospel and as free from secondary elements, which have led to a 
double reaction not only against the Petrine tradition (see below under 
‘ Mark’) but against Mark’s priority to Matthew (so especially Hilgenfeld, 
Badham, Belser, and Merx, after Hug, Keim, and many others). The latter 
theory is inadequate, even with the ingenious modifications proposed by Zahn 
(ZNT. §§ 54-56), who, following the lead of Grotius and Michaelis, places the 
original (Hebrew) Matthew prior to Mark, and the canonical Greek Matthew 


*Cp. Abbott and Rushbrooke, 7he Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels (1884, p. xi.: “‘It is possible that for some time the Evangelistic 
records were handed down not in writing, but by means of oral tradition, 
like the Mishna of the Jews”); Fiebig in Meutest. Studien (1914), 79f. 

+ Hence the origin of the apocryphal gospels, especially the gospel Kad’ 
*Epatous, which was a collateral branch from the parent stem of the original 
Aramaic gospel. 

+ B. Bonkamp (Zur Evangelien- Frage, 1909, 53f.), on the other hand, 
agrees with those who make Mk. a compilation, and Mt. and Lk. dependent 
on the Aramaic Ur-evangelium. 
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(as a translation of the Ur-Matthzeus) subsequent to Mark ; Mark, in short, 
used the Hebrew Matthew and was in turn used by the Greek Matthew. 


The documentary hypothesis (cp. ZWVZ. 615 f.) goes back 
not only to the habits of Oriental historiography, which 
permitted a writer to incorporate a source //eratim or to alter 
it for his special purpose, instead of rewriting it, but to ancient 
praxis in general. ‘‘ Critical investigation into the sources of the 
ancient historians has shown beyond a question that, when they 
were dealing with times not within their own memory, they 
handled their authorities according to methods very different 
from those pursued in modern times. Not only materials, but 
the form in which these materials were worked up, were taken 
from predecessors usually without acknowledgment, and clearly 
without fear of any charge of plagiarism” (Hardy, /lutarch’s 
Galba and Otho, 1890, p. xliv). This was all the more feasible 
in the case of a book like Mark, which was not written with any 
literary object. It was the common property of Christians, and 
neither Matthew nor Luke had any scruple in adapting it at a 
later period.* In the abstruse problem of the synoptic embry- 
ology, the Ur-Marcus and Q represent the work of artisans, who 
compiled and wrote the raw materials, which the artists, ze. the 
authors of the canonical gospels, afterwards worked up into 
shape. ft 

The documentary hypothesis is further corroborated by the 
methods of Tatian in compiling his Diatessaron during the last 
quarter of the second century. An examination{ of the 
structure of this harmony, which was based on the four 


* The fusion of Mk. with Q and other sources is shown by the presence 
of the doublets (cp. A/S.2 80-107). These do not invariably denote different 
sources (cp. Badham’s Formation of Gospels*, 12f.); still in the main they 
point, not to different occasions on which Jesus uttered the same kind of 
word, but to variant traditions of the same saying or deed. 

+ A very suggestive analogy to the processes of idealisation, treatment of 
the miraculous, and influence of later church tendencies upon the tradition, 
has been outlined by Gardner (Zxflor. Euangelica, 174f.) and R. B. 
Drummond (Pagers of Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, 1907, 37 f.) in 
the Franciscan literature. See, further, OSS. pp. 215f., 225 f. 

+ See A. A. Hobson’s scholarly essay, Zhe Diatessaron of Tatian and the 
Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 1904), which carefully investigates the evidence 
afforded by Tatian’s methods for the documentary theory of the synoptic gospels 
and their origin. The relation of such methods to the documentary analysis of 
the Pentateuch is discussed by G. F. Moore in /BZ. ix. 201-215, Lofthouse 
(27, xii. 565 f.), and W. E. Addis (in OSS. 367 f.). 
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canonical gospels, reveals the practice not only of freely 
altering, for purposes of edification and greater clearness as 
well as for the sake of literary effect, the order of words, 
sentences, and entire paragraphs, but also of arranging and 
fusing materials drawn from different sections in order to 
present a continuous and full account. All this is consonant 
with a certain scrupulous fidelity on the part of Tatian. His 
work shows, ¢.g., a comparative absence of rewritten or omitted 
paragraphs. The bearing of his methods of composition on 
those of the synoptic evangelists lies in the twofold direction of 
showing (a) how earlier Christian sources could be dealt with in 
a fairly free fashion by later writers, without any lack of reverence ; 
and (4) how alterations by a later author do not require in all 
cases a special tendency, but merely literary habits, in order to 
account for their origin and extent. The former consideration 
is important. If Tatian, writing after the idea of the canon had 
taken shape, could compose a Diatessaron with some freedom 
from the four gospels, it is highly probable that the writers of 
these gospels, prior to the formation of the canon, would exercise 
not less liberty in their treatment of available sources, ‘ which 
they nevertheless regarded as historically trustworthy, and whose 
historical testimony they endeavoured substantially to preserve” 
(Hobson, p. 80). The second (4) inference supports what has 
been already said upon the need of eschewing an ultra-docu- 
mentary bias in the study of the synoptic problem. One of the 
obstacles raised by the documentary hypothesis has been the 
inadequate place assigned by many of its upholders to the place 
and function of oral tradition as an element in the process ; and 
it will help to render that hypothesis more tenable and attractive, 
if it is shown to include such a reason for variation as literary 
habit or individual idiosyncrasy. In a semi-literary work like 
one of the early Christian gospels, it is artificial to imagine that 
the author had some conscious ulterior purpose in every change 
he made. Although tendencies may be visible over the broad 
surface of his work, and although the general purpose of his 
composition may be plain, this does not exclude a certain 
freedom of literary choice, an artlessness, and the play of 
individual fancy and taste. No theory which fails to allow for 
such an element is true to the facts of the case. On the 
principles alike of literary criticism and of common sense, this 
consideration vindicates itself as a reasonable criterion in the 
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examination and explanation of the synoptic variations, and it 
is amply borne out by a consideration of the phenomena 
presented by the Diatessaron. The latter shows a series of 
changes which are not due to any rigid or specific purpose. 
It reflects, as the synoptic variations in Matthew and Luke 
must in all fairness be held to reflect, a much wider variety of 
motives underneath such alterations than is yielded by any 
theory which would determine a writer’s movements simply by 
some earlier sources and some controlling tendency of his own 
mind or circle. Consequently, we may argue, the failure to 
account for every single variation in the synoptic gospels does 
not discredit the documentary hypothesis, except when the latter 
is stated in some ultra-academic form (see Appendix D). 

The earliest traditions extant upon the origin of the gospels, 
i.e. the fragmentary remarks of John the presbyter quoted from 
Papias by Eusebius, show that no stereotyped official gospel was 
known to the memory of the sub-apostolic age. The first shapes 
which loom out in the mist are two documents roughly corre- 
sponding to the gospels of Mark and Matthew. What is their 
nature, and what is their relation to the documentary hypothesis ? 

§ 2. Zhe Papias-traditions.—The earliest clue furnished by 
tradition is the evidence of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia during the first half of the second century. The two 
quotations from his “ Expositions of the Lord’s Adyia,” in five 
ovyypdppara (Eus. Hf. £. iii. 39. 15-17), are very brief, and we 
have no clue to their context. Even the date of this Exposition 
is uncertain. As Papias was an dpxatos dyyp to Irenzeus, and as, 
on the other hand, he looked back to his connection with the 
oral tradition of the presbyters as an old episode when he 
composed his book, the date of that volume cannot be put 
much earlier than ¢ a.p. 120. If the De Boor fragment (7UV. 
v. 2. p. 170), which makes him mention people who, after being 
raised from the dead by Jesus, lived till the age of Hadrian, 
is really a quotation, the date would have to be carried 
down at least another decade; but it is not a quotation,* 
and the terminus ad quem for this writing’s composition is not 
later than ¢ A.D. 160. It may be dated in 140(5)-160 


* Philip Sidetes, who preserves the quotation, was excerpting from Euse- 
bius at this point, and the likelihood is that he made a mistake in attributing 
to Papias a similar remark of Quadratus which the historian happens to 
narrate (47, &. iv. 3. 2). 
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(Harnack), 140-150 (Westcott), 130-140 (Lightfoot), or ¢@ 125 
(Zahn). As he got his information from John the presbyter, 
when he was gathering materials for the book, the date of the 
latter authority is carried back to the opening of the second 
century. 


For discussions of Papias, his date, authorities, and writings, cp. especially 
Zahn (SK., 1866, 649-696, 1867, 539-542, Acta Joannts, pp. cliv-clxxii, 
GK. i. 2. 849f., ii. 2. 780f.); Weiffenbach, Die Papiasfragmente (1878); 
Lipsius (JP7., 1885, 174f.) ; Holtzmann (Z/V7., 1880, 64-77); Hilgenfeld 
(ZIVT., 1875, 231-270, 1886, 257-291); with SA. (pp. 277 f.) and Light- 
foot’s invaluable articles (Cont. Review, 1867, 1875); Salmon (DCB. iv. 
185-190); Westcott (Canon of NT.® pp. 69f.); Link (SA., 1896, 435f.); 
Hamack (ACZ. ii, 1. pp. 335f, 356f); Abbott (2£B2. ii, 1809 f.); 
Goetz on ‘‘ Papias u. seine Quellen,” in Srtzungsberichte d. philos.-histor. 
Klasse d. Kénigl. bayr. Akademie ad. Wess. (1903) 267-320; Schwartz 
(Ueber den Zod der Sthne Zebedae?, Berlin, 1904, pp. 18 f.), Ehrhard (ACL. 
112 f.),and Bindley (CQA.Ixxxiv. 31-43: ‘ P.’s Logiaan expanded St. Matthew’). 


To the bearing of Papias upon the problem of the apostle 
John’s residence in Asia Minor and the origin of the Fourth 
gospel, it will be necessary to return later on. Meantime, we 
must look at his evidence upon the synoptic gospels of Mark 
and Matthew, or, at any rate, upon what Papias believed to be 
the origin of these canonical scriptures. 
mpeo Burepos This also the presbyter 
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said: 

‘Mark, who was* Peter’s inter- 
preter,t wrote down accurately, 
though not in order,t all that he 
recollected of what Christ had said or 
done.§ For he was not a hearer of 
the Lord, nor a follower of his; he 
followed Peter, as I have said, at a 


‘later date,|| and Peter adapted his 


instructions to practical needs, without 
any attempt to give the Lord’s words 
systematically. So that Mark was 
not wrong in writing down some 





* «had been” would give the sense more accurately. 

ft =Methurgeman (cp. Schlatter in BF 7., 1898, iii. pp. 51 f.)? 

+ On this phrase, see below (pp. 188-189). 

§ The quotation from the presbyter may end here, the rest (as / have sata) 
being Papias’ reproduction of the primitive tradition. 

i Not, after having fullowed Paul, but after the lifetime of Jesus, 
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veo pnddy Sy Fxeourey wapadireiv 7 | things in this way from memory, for 
yebsacOal ri év adrois. his one concern was neither to omit 

Taira pev ody lorépyrac rp Marlg | nor to falsify anything he had heard.’ 
wept ro0 Mdpxov. wepl d¢ rod Mar@atov Such is Papias’ account of Mark ; 
raor’ elpnras’ Mar@aios nev ody ‘E8pa- | this is what he says about Matthew: 
th Seadéxry ra Adyia ouveypdyaro,* | ‘Sothen Matthew composed the Logia 
hputvevcey 8 atta ws fv duvards| in the Hebrew language, and every 
Exaoros. one interpreted them as he was able.’ 


As these traditions are preserved by Papias from the 
presbyter John, and as they go back not only to a period 
previous to the final composition of the Exfosition, but apparently 
to the time when Papias was merely collecting oral testimony, 
the problem of the date of the book from which they are now 
cited becomes comparatively insignificant. These explanations 
of Mark and Matthew must have been in circulation by the 
end of the first century. The beginning of the second century 
is the latest period at which we can assume they came to Papias. 
Furthermore, they are not inventions of his own. Their 
authority is the presbyter John, who was in close contact with 
the cycles of primitive apostolic tradition, and there is no reason 
to suppose that these two particular traditions suffered accretion 
or corruption in passing through the channel of Papias’ memory. 
Doubtless they were exposed to the atmosphere of sub-apostolic 
desire to connect all canonical writings, directly or indirectly, 
with some apostolic authority, but the atmosphere did not create 
them. Their motive is unambiguous. By the time that Papias 
wrote, if not much earlier, difficulties were evidently felt about 
the differences in the four gospels, which implies that they had 
begun to be read together or, at any rate, laid side by side. 
The divergence, ¢.g., between Mark’s rafts and that of the Fourth 
gospel seems to have occasioned surprise. Papias writes in an 
explanatory tone. He quotes the presbyter in order to defend 
Mark against a certain depreciation, and his defence pre- 
supposes that the authority of the Fourth gospel was so strong 
in certain local circles that it served as a standard for estimating 
the style and shape of earlier. 

A further point urged by Papias in these quotations from the 
presbyter is the difference of language.¢ Both the Petrine oral 


* swverdtaro, the variant reading (preferred by Schwartz), does not alter 
the sense materially, though ovveypdyaro brings out more clearly the fact that 
it was a writing. 

+ There is also an implicit side-reference to the gnostic circle of Basilides, 
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teaching and the Matthzean book of the Logia were in Aramaic ; 
but while Mark’s gospel fixed the former in Greek shape, the latter 
was for some time circulated without any such definitive editing. 
It is implied that this phase of things was past by the time not 
only of Papias but of his informant, and that the need of such 
independent off-hand translations no longer existed. Why, we 
can only conjecture, for no further information from Papias is 
extant. But the obvious answer is that some definitive recension 
of the Matthzan Logia had superseded the numerous earlier 
translations. 


The translating or interpreting to which Papias alludes cannot be ex- 
plained (so Schlatter and Salmon, Human Element in the Gospels, 27 f.) as 
part of the worship of the churches. In the Jewish synagogues the lesson from 
the ILebrew scriptures, read by the rabbi, was followed by the interpretation 
or rendering of it into the popular tongue; but the latter task fell to a 
*methurgeman,’ or interpreter. Even though the rabbi knew both languages, 
he confined himself to one, t.e. to the older and more sacred speech. But 
the use of the Matthean Logia to which Papias alludes was not restricted 
to Christian worship (cp. GHD. i. 55 f.). He is thinking, as the context 
shows, about writings, and the presbyter’s words denote also independent, 
probably paraphrastic versions of the Logia made for catechetical and 
missionary purposes, It is improbable, therefore, although plausible, to hold 
that épuyveur#s as applied to Mark and %puivevoev as applied to the early 
Christian teachers or missionaries who used the Matthzan writing, denote 
the same sort of work, except that in the one case the translating or in- 
terpreting followed the oral Aramaic teaching of Peter, with its reminiscences 
of the Lord’s words and deeds, while in the other the basis of the interpre- 
tation lay in Matthew’s written Aramaic record. When the informant of 
Papias reports that ‘‘ every one translated (or interpreted) the Logia as best 
he could,” the reference must include various Greek versions (Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 54 f.); it cannot mean simply the worship and work of the 
early Christian mission, where at first any one who used the Matthzan 
collection had to give a Greek equivalent upon his own responsibility and 
from his own resources. 

Two minor points of some importance remain. (a) One is the meaning 
of of wévrow rdéex. In the light of the passage from Lucian (de hést. comscrib. 
6, 45, 48f.), rds seems here to imply not order or consecutiveness in the 
modern sense of the term, so much as the artistic syminetry and effective 
presentation of the materials. The latter, in their unadorned artless sequence, 
are dropuvnyovetuara. Set dv rdgec they are orderly, harmonious. The 
criticism passed by Papias on Mark refers to the arrangement rather 





who claimed that the d:édexados of the latter was Glaukias, the interpreter of 
Peter (Clem. Strom. 7. 106). Papias points out that the true Petrine tradition 
was conveyed by Mark, and that, instead of being a secret kalbbala, it was 
published in a gospel (cp. Schwartz, 11, 20f. ; and above, p. 22), 
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than to the chronological sequence.* What Mark wrote down was the 
drropynnovediara or recollections of Peter, which were simply delivered mpds 
ras xpelas, and the literary result was not a ioropla, It had not rdiis enough 
for that. A simple record, as exact and complete as possible, was what came 
from Mark's pen, just such notes as might be described under Justin’s title of 
apostolic daournuoveduara. When rdés is translated ‘ order,’ therefore, the 
reference is to ‘ orderliness’ rather than to historical sequence. ‘‘ Ce que !’on 
entend par ‘ordre’ n’est pas la chronologie c’est la bonne distribution des 
matiéres ” (Loisy, i. 26, cp. AFG. i. 82 £.). (6) Does ra Adéyca mean the works 
and words of Jesus, a practical equivalent for rd evayyédtov? Or does 
it mean primarily utterances? The former view has been strongly sup- 
ported,t particularly by those who identify these Aramaic logia as closely 
as possible with the contents of the canonical Greek Matthew, but the 
context, together with the historical probabilities, indicates that the phrase 
here means effata, utterances or discourses or commands of the Lord. These 
sayings, of course, must have included often a piece of narrative. Many of 
the Lord’s most striking words were associated with some event or incident. 
When they were plucked from the soil of the dypagos urjun in the primitive 
tradition, they would come up with some historical details of time and place 
clinging to them, like earth to the roots of a plant. The frequent exchange 
of question and answer in the extant conversations of Jesus necessitates some 
context of circumstances,t and Matthew’s gospel more than once appears to 
record an incident for the purpose of a saying which it sustained. Further- 
more, in his own book, the "Eéjynots Aoylwy kupiaxdv, we know that Papias 
included some stories and narratives of the life of Jesus, for the purposes of 
his exposition. On the other hand, the differentiation of 7a Adyia rol Kuplov 
and ré papriptoy rob oravpod in Polyk. P&z/. 7, tells against the identification 
of Matthew’s 7a Aédyia in Papias with any work similar to Mark or even 
Matthew. Papias is certainly lax in his use of the term, for, in the Marcan 
notice, he seems to describe indifferently the substance of Mark as r& bd rod 
Xpirod # rAexGévra H mpaxGévra and as Kuptaxol Adyou or Kupiaxd Adyea. 
But the analogy of the OT prophets, where ¢he words of Jeremiah, Hosea, 
etc., include narrative as well as sayings and speeches, bears out the view that 
while the Matthzan Logia of Papias were not a gospel-narrative, they were 
not a mere collection of sayings. 


A fair exegesis of the Papias-traditions forbids us then to 
infer that any sharp distinction was drawn between the contents 
of the Marcan gospel and the writing of Matthew. The latter 
could not have been confined to sayings, any more than could 
the former, or any similar narrative of Jesus, to incidents and 
deeds. The distinction intended by Papias (if not by his 
informant) was drawn elsewhere. Mark’s gospel was evidently 


* So Norden, Corssen (GGA., 1899, pp. 317 f.), Colson (/7S. xiv. 62 f.), 

+ From Liicke, Baur, and Keim, to Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and Belser. 

+ Thus Eusebius (4. £. iil. 245) observes that Matthew and John alone 
have left us r@y Tod Kuplov diarpiBGv brourvjpara. 
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felt by many to be incomplete, as compared with Matthew, 
besides being disorderly, as compared with John. The presbyter 
explains the reason of the former defect. The exigencies of 
its composition prevented Mark’s gospel from giving a ovrtagis 
of the Lord’s utterances; Mark was not able to provide this. 
But it was furnished by Matthew, a hearer and follower of the 
Lord. He composed or compiled 7& Adyca, and his account, it is 
implied, was adequate, so far as contents went. ‘This distinc- 
tion, together with that of the language, may be regarded as 
uppermost in the Papias-traditions (cp. Bacon, Z.v/.8 xv. 56 f.). 
While the harvest from Papias is thus scanty, it is not unim- 
portant. We learn that there had been an Aramaic gospel- 
writing by Matthew, which Papias at any rate connected some- 
how with the canonical Matthew. How far he believed the 
latter to represent a version of it, we have no information. 
On Mark, again, the testimony is ampler. It is uncertain what 
was, or what Papias believed to be, the relation between the 
canonical gospel of Mark and this Petrine record of Mark, 
but the latter was not composed, apparently, until Mark had 
ceased to be Peter’s épunvevrjs, whether owing to some change 
of circumstances or to Peter’s death. The latter view is that 
of Irenzeus (af. Euseb. H. &. v. 8. 3), who puts the composi- 
tion of Mark’s gospel subsequent to the decease of Peter, but 
the mist which shrouds the later history of the apostle prevents 
us from checking the truth of this remark, and another tradition, 
vouched for in two different ways by Clement of Alexandria 
(7. £. ii. 15. 2, and vi. 14. 6), asserts that Mark wrote when 
Peter was still alive.* The unanimous tradition of the second 
and third centuries upon the connection of Mark, as the author 
of the gospel, with Peter (cp. Swete, pp. xviii f.), probably is 
little more than a prolonged echo of the Papias-tradition, com- 
bined with inferences, more or less fictitious, from 1 P 5%. 
These later testimonies add little or nothing of independent 
historical value to the tradition which has just been discussed, 
and the latter must now be set side by side with the canonical 
gospel. It is only after an examination of Mark as we have it, 
that it is possible to ascertain how far the notice preserved by 
Papias is an adequate and trustworthy piece of criticism. And 
* This is evidently the product of later reflection in the church, stimu- 


lated by a desire to claim spiritual authority and a Petrine guarantee for 
Mark’s narrative (cp. Schwartz, pp. 18 f.). 
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the same holds true of Matthew. The results upon which the 
following sections converge may be outlined at this point, for the 
sake of convenience. The two writings mentioned by John the 
presbyter lie at the back of Mk. and Mt. respectively; they 
correspond to the Ur-Marcus and the Q source,* which the 
internal criticism of these gospels has succeeded in feeling if not in 
laying bare underneath the strata of the canonical texts. There 
are insuperable difficulties in the way either of rejecting ¢ the 
Papias-tradition or of identifying the two writings of this frag- 
ment with the canonical Mark and Matthew (so recently 
Wellhausen, Z7x/.2 158), and the solution is to suppose that the 
former represents a later edition ¢ of the original Mark (which 
resembled a xypvyua Tlérpov), the latter being the work of a 
Jewish Christian writer, with catholic interests, who employed in 
his work not only Mk. but the Matthzean Logia. Luke’s gospel, 
like Matthew’s, draws upon (possibly a different text of) the Ur- 
Marcus and upon Q or the logia-source (probably in a different 
translation); but, unlike Matthew’s, it embodies subsidiary 
sources, one of which at least ranked of such importance that 
the author more than once preferred it even to Mk. and Q. 

§ 3. Mark and the Ur-Marcus.—The relation of Mark to 
Peter is described in the opening words of the Muratorian frag- 
ment on the Canon, guzbus tamen interfutt et ita posuit. If qguibus 
is taken to have been originally adiguibus (i.e. certain incidents or 
episodes in the life of Jesus), the author would mean that although 
Mark was not an eye-witness of the life of Jesus, still he was 
present on one or two occasions in it (e.g. Mk 145! ?). But gusbus 
probably referred to a preceding colloguits Petri, and the sense 

* The common discourse-material is best explained as due to the use of 
some such source. A similar literary problem arises in connection with 
Plutarch’s and Tacitus’ accounts of Galba (see above, p. 183). Here, too, 
the hypothesis of absolute independence is precluded by the close agreements, 
and the alternatives are to suppose that Plutarch used Tacitus, or to con- 
jecture that both had access to some common authority such as the elder 
Pliny’s Histories or Cluvius Rufus. 

+ As no more than aninference from 1 P 5°: #3, an ill-informed guess which 
Papias or his informant made (cp. ¢.g. Pfleiderer’s Ure. ii. 89 f., Wellhausen’s 
Einl.? 155, and Loofs, Dre Auferstehungsberichte, pp. 22 f.). 

+ “Eine vermehrte Ausgabe, in welcher der iiberlieferte Text méglichst 
respektiert werden sollte” (Wendling, Zxtstehung des Marcus- Evgliums, 
p. 2). ‘Ily aeu un Préto-Marc dont en résumé notre second évangile est 
comme une réédition quelque peu retouchée” (Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, 
i. 477). Cp. Piepenbring’s Jésus Héstorique (1909), 45 f 
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of the incompicte conclusion to the sentence is that Mark set 
down what he had heard from Peter. This tallies with the 
earlier evidence of John the presbyter, as reported by Papias, 
whether it is a mere echo or an independent corroboration. 
Now the canonical Mark, after an analysis of its literary 
structure, shows distinct traces of editorial work upon a source 
(see below under ‘Mark’); it is not the naive transcript or 
precipitate of oral tradition, but arranged upon a definite, 
chronological plan, with a definite aim. Upon the other hand, 
the materials which form its basis show a distinctly Palestinian 
and even Petrine colour. “Dass der dlteste Evangelist nicht 
der erste Aufzeichner ist, sondern bereits Sammler und Redaktor ; 
dass er nicht mehr bloss aus der freifliessenden miindlichen 
Ueberlieferung schépft, sondern bereits festgeformte Massen 
gruppiert und mit seinem Missionarsgeist durchdringt, das ist 
ein Ergebnis, das nicht mehr verloren gehen kann” (J. Weiss, 
TR., 1908, 133). It is a fair hypothesis, therefore, to identify 
not the canonical Mk. but the rougher notes of the Ur-Marcus 
with the source to which the Papias-tradition refers (so, eg., 
Schleiermacher, Renan, Scholten, S. Davidson, Wendt, von 
Soden).* The fact that the canonical gospel was based on this 
Marcan work was responsible for Mark’s name being attached 
to it. 

Several critics (e.g. Ewald, Weisse, Schenkel, Réville) have 
argued that the Ur-Marcus must have been (a) larger than the 
present Mk., since Mt. and Lk. repeatedly agree in matter which 
Mk., telling the same story, omits. Unless, as is improbable 
(see pp. 206-207), Lk. used Mt. or vice versa, or unless the co- 
incidencies be due to harmonising copyists, these common 
additions of Mt. and Lk., so far as they are not trivial, seem to 
show that both had access to a form of Mk. fuller than the canoni- 
cal. But other explanations of this phenomenon are not only 
possible but more probable, and the theory involves the great diffi- 
culty of supposing that Mk. deliberately omitted a good deal of 
available material. It is more likely than the Ur-Marcus was (4) 
smaller than the present Mk. (so, ¢.g., P, Ewald, Reuss, J. Weiss, 
von Soden, Wendling), especially when the Papias-tradition of 


*The Ur-Marcus theory, with or without a reference to the Papias- 
tradition, has been held by Credner, Reuss, Késtlin, A. Réville, Schmiedel, 
J. Weiss, and Loisy. It is ably controverted in Burkitt's Gospe/ History and 
dis Transmission®, 4of., and Earliest Sources for Life of Jesus (1910), 77 £. 
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the former is accepted. As for the further question, whether 
Mt. and Lk. used the shorter Ur-Marcus or the canonical Mk. 
(in substantially its present form), the evidence tells strongly in 
favour of the latter view (so, e.g. Wernle, Wellhausen, Jiilicher, 
Burkitt, Loisy). Their omissions can be partly accounted for 
by tendency, and in part they do. not need to be accounted for 
at all. In several instances* it can be shown that they knew 
parts of Mk. which they omitted (cp. Badham’s proof for Luke 


in £T. vil. 457-459). 


This fact, that both Matthew and Luke t omit a certain amount of 
material in Mk. which, ex hypothest, lay before them, opens up the two 
alternatives, viz. (2) that the omissions were deliberate, or (6) that such 
sections, though extant in our canonical Mk., were not added to Mk. until 
after its use by the later synoptists. On the Tattér hypothesis, the amount 
of matter in Mk. which is absent from Mt. and Lk. must have been added 
to Mk. after Mt. and Lk. had used it; or, at any rate, they must have em- 
ployed a copy of the Marcan source different from that which formed the 
nucleus of the canonical Mk. In other words, where Mt. and Lk. agree in 
omitting a Marcan passage or, more generally, as against Mk., the latter is 
presumed not to have lain before them, unless adequate reason can be given 
for such omissions. But is a literary criterion of this kind absolutely valid ? 
Surely, some obvious caveats at once occur to the mind. For one thing, it is 
an extremely delicate and hazardous task for a modern, Western mind to 
determine the precise motives which may have duced a later synoptic 
writer to omit or abbreviate a source which lay before him. Even although 
the omission of passages like Mk 426-29 782-37 §22-26 yyll. 25 282-34 7933-37 
and 14°& may be difficult to explain, it would be hasty to conclude that 
such passages did not lie before Mt. and Luke. The desire to be as full as 
possible may be granted ; it is natural to suppose that neither would wish to 
leave out anything of vital importance. But, after all, a writer must be 
allowed some freedom. It is not to be taken for granted that a later writer 
of the gospel story would incorporate whatever lay before him in an earlier 
source, even if these materials were consonant with his special purpose ; 
such a canon of criticism, which is tacitly assumed in many quarters, requires 
to be seriously revised and qualified. Completeness would as a rule be an 
end and object with the writer of any gospel. His work was to circulate by 
itself ; he could rarely if ever presuppose, in his audience, acquaintance with 
other evangelic writings which might supplement gaps in his own ; indeed, 





* One of the clearest is in Luke’s change (17°) of the logion preserved 
in Mt 172%, Luke has nothing corresponding to Mk 41!2-15a 19-2745 but, 
as this reminiscence proves, he knew the incident of the cursing of the 
fig-tree (cp. HFG. i. 28f.). 

+ Furthermore, John occasionally sides in such circumstances with Mk., 
as he sides again (Déat. 1806 f.) with Mk. and Mt. against Luke’s deviations 
or omissions (Déa/. 1282f., 1309f., 1344, 1373, 1730f.). 
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in the case of Luke, we have a historian whose aim was to supersede many 
inferior and defective records in circulation throughout the churches. But 
completeness of this kind is always relative to the writer’s special aim, and 
even apart from the range of that aim his individual taste would be sure to 
operate—to say nothing of considerations of space and symmetry. Such im- 
plications tell against the view that Mt. and Lk. must have used a shorter 
form of Mark. They may also be held to disprove the view that Mark did 
not use Q, but this conclusion rests upon independent grounds (cp. § 5). 


§ 4. Matthew's gospel and Q (=Matthaean Logia).—The 
style and contents of Matthew show that it is neither the 
translation of an Aramaic source nor composed by an apostle. 
For these and other reasons it is impossible to identify it 
with a translation of the Logia-source mentioned by Papias. 
But the large amount of discourse-material which Mt. has 
incorporated with Mk. permits the identification of this special 
source with the Matthzan Logia of Papias (so from Schleier- 
macher to McGiffert, Burton, Allen, Peake, and Stanton).* 
This explains, more satisfactorily than any other theory, the 
traditional authorship of the gospel. Matthew’s gospel (edayyéAtov 
cata Mar@aiov) was so called, not because it was the first to 
make use of the Matthzan source, but because it embodied 
this ovvragis rév Aoyiwy with special thoroughness. The most 
notable feature in its composition was the use made of this 
source. Matthew was too obscure an apostle to be associated 
by later tradition with a gospel, unless there was good ground 
for it; and, as he cannot have written the canonical gospel, the 
natural inference is that he was responsible for the primary 
logia-source which characterised it. 

This is more satisfactory than to identify the Logia of Matthew, to which 
Papias alludes, with a Hebrew florilegium of messianic proof-texts by Matthew 
the tax-gatherer (Hart, Axp.” ii. 78f ; Burkitt, Zransmdssion, 120f.; E. 
C. Selwyn, Oracles of NT, 396f.; K. Lake, Review of Theol. and Phil. 
iii, 483 f.). A collection of such ¢es¢z#onta would not be important enough 
to justify the tradition or to lend Matthew’s name to a gospel which employed 
them, apart from the fact that a midrashic anecdote like Mt 2° could 
hardly have formed part of a source emanating from an apostolic eye-witness, 
and that ré Adyia could not denote OT extracts fer se(cp. Stanton, GHD. ii. 48). 

On the other side, a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows the 
common use of a discourse-source, Q. The problem is to 


* Harnack (BNT, ii. 248 f.) only admits ‘*a strong balance of probability 
that Q is the work of Matthew.” ‘‘From the so-called charge to the 
apostles we can only conclude that behind the written record there stands the 
tnemory of an apostolic listener.” 
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connect Q with the Matthzan Logia, and this may be solved 
by identifying the latter with the substantial nucleus of the 
former. For all practical purposes, they may be considered one 
and the same source. If so, this helps to determine Q as repro- 
duced in Mt. and in Lk. (a) The general opinion that the 
latter’s setting of the Logia is in many, perhaps in most, cases 
superior to Mt.’s (cp. G. H. Miller, Zux Synopse, 28 f., Streeter 
in OSS. 143f., Schmiedel in 7. ix. 918), need not imply that 
Lk.’s arrangement of them (eg. of the Lord’s Prayer) is a close 
reproduction of them as they lay in Q. It is argued that Mt. is 
more likely to have massed the sayings together than Lk. to have 
broken them up, but, in view of Lk.’s dramatic (as distinguished 
from historic) framework, this argument is not convincing. It 
is a good working hypothesis that the grouping of the Logia in Q, 
as distinguished from their spirit (which Lk., for all his greater 
stylistic changes, has kept upon the whole more closely), is 
preserved substantially in Mt. Where Lk. differs from the 
latter in his arrangement of the Logia, and where that arrange- 
ment is historically valid (which is not the case, ¢.g., with 13#45), 
it is due to the fact that he found the basis for his re-setting in 
some other source,* or possibly now and then in oral tradition. 
Elsewhere, the Lucan mise en scone is due to the writer’s 
imagination. (4) The Q source must also have been more 
Jewish Christian in character than Lk.’s gospel would suggest. 
Mt. retained, ¢.g., the ‘particularistic’ logia for archaic reasons ; 
he was more conservative in the use of his source than Luke. 
Where the latter either omitted or modified, Mt. was content to 
preserve, adding broader logia from his own materials. 


The verbal coincidences of Mt. and Lk. do not necessarily imply that they 
used the same Greek version of the Matthean Logia. Translations of such 
sayings would inevitably have a great deal in common ; the scope for variations 
is necessarily restricted ; and the literary identities of Mt. and Lk. in their 
common parts are explicable without either the hypothesis that the latter used 
the former, or even that both had the same Greek recension of Q before them. 
Occasional variations of rendering (cp. Wellhausen, Zzm/.? 26 f.) + corroborate 
the view that they used different versions of the original Aramaic; e.g. 
Mt 52-42—=Lk 622-23 (where, in the latter verse, the Matthzean rods mpd ipar 


* This implies that some of Q’s logia were in circulation in other forms— 
a view which is decidedly to be upheld (cp. pp. 205 f.). 

+ It does not meet the full data of these passages to argue (Harnack, Loisy : 
RHR., 1907, 441 f.) that the changes are due to the free development of the 
writer’s thought as exhibited in the context. 
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and the Lucan ol rardpes atrav go back to the Aramaic variants dag’ damaikin 
and dag’ damazhén), Mt 5=Lk 6° (where réAevoe and olxripuoves are variants 
of nby), Mt 23°3=Lk 11 (cp. Nestle, E7. xv. 528; ZNII”, 1906, 260-261), 
and Mt 23°%°=Lk 11*! (where Matthew’s xa@dpioov and Luke’s dére éAenwoov- 
vnv go back to the Aramaic datkau and zakkau), Sometimes both versions 
reproduce the same error (¢.g. modddv for wodkdg in Mt 10%=Lk 127, ep. 
Wellihausen’s note) ; but this is the exception (cp. above, p. 181). 


At the same time, this recognition of a specifically Matthzean 
character in Q does not involve the abandonment (Bartlet, 
Burton, Allen, Stanton) of Q as a common source for Mt. and 
Lk. Lk. possibly knew it in a special recension ;* but even this 
hypothesis is not necessary in order to explain the differences of 
setting and spirit in the corresponding Lucan Logia. The first 
clue for the reconstruction of Q les in the common materials 
of Mt. and Lk. But this implies that the latter, eg., could 
only have access to the Q-sayings in their Q-form, that both 
writers reproduced Q almost entirely, and that practically ¢ 
nothing which is only preserved in one or the other originally 
belonged to Q. None of these assumptions can be granted. 
Furthermore, the analogy of Mk. is a warning against over- 
precise reconstructions of this common source (cp. Robinson’s 
Study of Gospels, 91 f., and Burkitt in /ZS., 1907, 454f.). If Mk. 
had to be picked out of Mt. and Lk., on the same principles as 
Q, many of its most striking characteristics would be awanting, 
e.g. 1241-4, “In comparison with the real Mk. it would bea 
headless, armless torso.” These considerations do not invalidate 
the attempt to fix approximately the outlines and general 
characteristics of Q,—especially when we accept the additional 
clue to its origin furnished by the Papias-tradition,—but they 
are a check upon detailed analyses which profess to regain the 
exact stylistic and religious characteristics of a source which 
neither writer may have preserved in its entirety, which both 
used in different editions, and which both have worked over. 

If the formula (kai éyévero dre éréXecev 6 “Inoods xrA.), which 
recurs five times in Mt. (728 111 1353 19! 261), was taken over 


* As distinct from a translation (p. 44). It is not probable that Mt.’s 
Jewish Christian idiosyncrasies were due to a similar recension of Q, which 
lay before him, though there is every likelihood that a work like Q would 
pass through stages of accretion (cp. Pfleiderer, PA/., 1907, 117-139, and 
Schott’s analysis of Mt 10, in ZVW., 1906, 140-150). 

+ Thus Harnack (BN 7, ii. 26f., 185) only admits the parable of the 
mustard-seed, which occurs in Mk. (43°82), 
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from Q, as is inherently likely (cp. HS.2 165), this is a fresh 
proof that the latter source—so far as form goes—approximated 
to the successive masses of logia preserved in Mt., and also that 
they were connected by fragments of narrative. The fivefold 
division was not uncommon in Jewish and early Christian 
literature, and Q may have been compiled, like the exposition 
of Papias (Eus. H. Z. iii. 39), in five parts. The following list of 
passages may be taken to represent approximately the Q-source, 
as it can be felt vibrating in Matthew: 

374 (baptism of John, etc.; strictly speaking, introductory 
sayings about Jesus),* 43%" (temptation), 53-t 13-77. 20-24, 25-80, 
3x48 61f tera, 15-28. a4-a7_ (sermon), 8573 (centurion of 
Kapharnaum), 8r9-a2 gia ToS! 17-38 (42) yy2-19. 20-30 795-8. 11-18. 
95-45 1 314-15. 16-17, 24-29, 83-38. 86-48. 44-52 (oroup of parables), 1512 
23-24 617-19 () 1719-20. (24-271) 189-5. 10, ra-rg. 15-20. 23-35 7 96-12. 28 gol-I6 
2114-17. 3rb.-32. 28-3la g1-10, 11-14 5 31-89 (seven woes), 2 4» 10-12 26-27. 
37-41. 42-44. 45-5r 2 51-80. (81-46 1) 5652-54, 

The passages in black type represent for the most part the 
material which is also used by Luke more or less closely (22 
and 25 containing scattered parallels); passages like 41°16 and 
1216-21 came from a messianic florilegium. We have hardly any 
criteria for determining how far any pieces of Luke’s Sondergut 
should be added to this list, owing to the greater variety of 
sources upon which he drew. But, even as it stands, this 
outline of the Matthzan Logia is both coherent and distinctive. 
It is not a heterogeneous mass of logia, but a collection moulded 
by catechetical and homiletical processes, with sayings on the 
Kingdom grouped together for the purposes of edification and 
apologetic, strongly marked by eschatological traits, and shaped, 
more than once, by polemical interests. The outstanding features 
are the grouping of the sayings (which is not simply the work of 
Mt.’s editor) and the emphatically Jewish Christian cast of some 
sections. 


The variety and the consensus of opinion upon the contents of Q will be 
evident from a glance, first of all, at eight reconstructions t which aim at 
reproducing the outline as well as the contents of the source. 

(2) Albert Réville (/éses de Nazareth, i. pp. 299, 469-470) groups the 


* Their presence in Q is due either to the connection of the baptism with 
the temptation, or to the need of explaining subsequent references to John. 

+ In the following analyses, the verbal minutiz have been generslly 
omitted, for the sake of space and clearness, 
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material ina sevenfold arrangement :* (i.) the new law Mt 5°-77%= Lk 6™ 
1133, 816 1434 1617, 7288-89 G18, 620-36 12-4, 283-94 yp 84-98 y 999-81 G13, GBT. AL y OID, 
63! 1334-27, 647-49 ; (ij.) apostolic instructions, Mt 957-38 10816 3-@= Lk 19% #12 §, 
64 817 yo8-¥, 281-88 7426-27, 1738 yO16; (iii.) in defence of the kingdom, Mt 117 
19. 21-24, 25-80 9% 28. 28-30. 57. BL 41-4} 724-98 1616 7BI-BD I-10. 91-22, 210 
643-45, 1 129-32 24-28; (iv,) parables of the kingdom, Mt 13%°%=Lk 132; (v.) 
members of the kingdom, Mt 1826 201-16, 213-27 221-@ 8-14=DTk pgl4 p5@7, 
178-4 1416-34; (vi.) woes, Mt 23? = Lk 114+ 5% 42, 99. 44 49-51, 1334-38; (yii,) the 
coming of the kingdom, Mt 24!!-12 26-28. 37-61, 95 = Lk 17% 57. 26-30, 7286-0, 7919-27, 
(6) Barnes (see below under ‘ Matthew’) further proposes to find in this 
source the actual document mentioned by Papias, ‘‘a complete treatise on the 
teaching of Christ concerning the new kingdom a manual of the new 
lew for the use of the church at large,” but confines his investigations to 
he non-Marcan materials of Mt., and discovers the substance of the Lord’s 
teaching in five books: viz. (i.) the new law (Mt 5-7), (ii.) the rulers of the 
new kingdom (Mt 10), (iii.) parables of the new kingdom (Mt 13. 22), (iv.) 
relations between members of the kingdom (Mt 18), and (v.) the coming of 
the king (Mt 24-25). (c) Similarly Burton f finds the Matthzean Logia-source 
(not used by Lk.) in Mt 3!19 54 7-10. 18a 14, 16-17. 19-94, 27-26, 81. 89-800 41-43 61-7 
10d. 18b, 16-18, 4 78. 12b. 15-22 gl9a yO5. 6. 8b. 2B. Wb. 8. AL 7728-90 yo. N-le M 7314. 
1 1-90. 96-58 oI2-14. 29-24 617-19 p72 Bt. 10. 14. 16-20. 32-8 10-12 38 ao)-18 
2114-16, 28-32 48 pol-1d 232 8 5 Tb-10, 15-22, 24, 28, 89 2410-12, Se pelle IB 16-46 2652-59, 


(2) Wernle (Synopt. Frage, pp. 224f.) submits a detailed outline: (a) 
historical introduction Mt 37!2=Lk 37 16, Mt 47=Lk 4°19; (4) rules for 
Christians and missionaries, Mt 5° 716 121227=Lk 69-4 1153 1258-00 1617, 
Mt 858 = Lk 723 13280, Mt 31822 87-88 poF16. 28-28, 0-49 719-27 1316-17 — 
Lk 97-82 101-16 91-24; (c) sayings of a more polemical nature, Mt 1179= 
Lk 71885 1618) Mt 122°87=Lk 1133 121 Mt 128-8=Lk 11252 426, 
Mt 237°=Lk 115952 13348; and (d@) instructions for the Christian life, 
especially in view of the second advent, Mt 65 774 = Lk 117+ 18, Mt 61%# 
c= Lk 1292-34 173488 1618) Mt 1381-88 44-48 — Tk 1378-31, Mt 10%59= Lk 1273 
81-83 742-27 Mt 187% 128=Lk 15% py Mt 22tMaLk 1414, Mt 24% 
37-61 — Lk 178-87 723046) Mt 2548=Lk 191727. (e) Von Soden, considering 
the Lucan tradition the more original} of the two, postulates a systematic 
collection of sayings grouped as follows :—(a) the appearance and reception of 
Jesus, including (i.) words on right mutual conduct (Lk 6%-7!, cp. Mt 5-7), 
(ii.) the Gentile centurion (772°=Mt 8°18), and (iii.) the Jewish baptist 
(718-35= Mt 11%39) ; (5) sayings on (i.) offers of discipleship (9°7-®?= Mt 87%), 
(ii.) the vocation of d. (10!4=Mt rol 11%-27), (iii.) and the prayers of d. 
(117-3.= Mt 698 97-12) ; (c) sayings on adversaries, including (i.) the calumnies 
of the Pharisees (1114-8 = Mt 1229-8. 43-45. 38-48 6224) (ji,) the condemnation of 
the Pharisees (1197-54= Mt 23), and (iii.) behaviour towards such opponents 
(12)3=3 Mt 10°58 1298 rot); (gd) sayings on the world, including (i.) the 


* He adds a few logia scattered throughout the Marcan framework, ¢.g. 
gu-l3 1312 16 y513b-14 and 1678, 

+ His document is printed in full and discussed in detail (pp. 23 f., 361 f.) 
by H. B. Sharman in The Teaching of Jesus about the Future (Chicago, 1909) 

t So, ¢.g., Wright and Robison (Study of Gospels, 77 £.). 
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attitude of disciples towards worldly possessions (12724 introduced by 12'*7 
= Mt 6%), (ii.) the experiences of disciples in the world (12°-%9= Mt 24451 
25's yoh56 16% 52%), and (iii.) signs of the coming storia and finalé 
(13h5 6-8. 18-21 — Mt 211% 1381-88) 5 with (¢) omens of the end in (i.) denunciation 
(13775 =Mt 7B& agit 72a But 7930 2387-89), (ii.) warnings for disciples 
(1435-27-88) (85) 154-7 17}-4= Mt 227-10 post 1 Bla-i4. Gf 2f) and (iii.) words on 
the end of the world (17°37= Mt 24). (/) Stanton (GAD. ii. 7of.) outlines 
the contents of the source thus: ushering in of ministry of Christ = preaching 
of Baptist (Lk 3% 7% 16> W=Mt 3% 713), baptism of Jesus (Lk 37-8=Mt 
33% 16-17), temptation of Jesus (Lk 4)%=Mt 414); first stage in preaching 
of gospel =discourse on heirs of the kingdom (Lk 6!7®), centurion (Lk 7! !°= 
Mt 8520 18), John and Jesus (Lk 718-2 81-3 = Mt 1171-16-19); extension of 
gospel=tour of Jesus (Lk 8!=Mt 9%), warnings to aspirants (Lk 9? @= 
Mt 81922), saying on harvest (Lk 10?=Mt 9%? 9), directions for preachers 
(Lk 1072 = Mt 10 7-16. 4); rejection and reception of divine truth = Woe of 
Lk 1o!5 (Mt _117!-5), thanksgiving of Lk ro*!-?2 (Mt 11%-%7), beatitude of 
Lk 10224 (Mt 13/617); instruction on prayer=Lord’s prayer (Lk 1174= 
Mt 6°18), on earnestness (Lk 11°=Mt 77"); Jesus and his opponents = 
lawyer (Lk 10%?8= Mt 22%), accusation of Lk r1’4-15 17-23 (Mt 122-30), 
saying of Lk 114-28 (Mt 124-4), demand for sign (Lk 1126 %-33= Mt 129942), 
on lamp of body (Lk 11% = Mt 6”-%5), denunciation of Lk 11°°-*; exhorta- 
tions to disciples=confessing Christ (Lk 1277=Mt 107% 12%), trust in 
Providence (Lk 12274=Mt 6% 1921), watching (Lk 12% ==Mt 248-4), 
prudence (Lk 12”46=Mt 24%), thoroughness (Lk 125 1476-27— 
Mt 207-88), two parables of Lk 1338! (Mt 13%!88), offences (Lk 1774= 
Mt 185-7. 36 21-22), Dower of faith (Lk 17°6=Mt 171%); doom of Jerusalem, 
ete. =Lk 13% (Mt 23978) and Lk 17737 (Mt 24% 87-41), (2) Barth 
(Zinl, 225 f.) divides his sayings-source into five sections : 2#/roduction =John 
the Baptist and his preaching (Mt 3)” etc.), baptism and temptation of Jesus 
(Mt 41" ete), appearance of Jesus in Galilee (Mt 417" etc.) ; Jesus’ preaching 
on the kingdom = righteousness (Mt 5!-12 17-22 97-48 61-6. 16-18 1-6, 12, 15-20, 24-27, 
Lk 67-9), reconciliation (Mt 5%-?=Lk 125-59), prayer (Mt 675 772=Lk 
1178), riches (Mt 6!4= Lk 127-4 163), childlikeness (Mt 1815 10 14 ete.) ; 
against the world=message of Baptist (Mt 12748=Lk 715%), Beelzebub 
sayings (Mt 129-52. 43-45), on signs (Mt 12°42=Lk 11798), against the 
Pharisees (Mt 237% etc.), parable of lost sheep (Mt 18%¥=Lk 15*7), 
revelation (Mt 117°77=Lk 107%), parable of sower (Mt 137% 38-33 etc.), 
woe (Mt 117-4=Lk 10'%15), wail over Jerusalem (Mt 23°79=Lk 13%-%), 
parable of feast (Mt 22-4=Lk 1416) ; calling of disciples = Kapharnaum- 
centurion (Mt 8*!= Lk 71!°), felicitation of disciples (Mt 13!!7=Lk 10%), 
three aspirants (Mt 8!*2?=Lk 9°76), counsels to disciples (Mt 10°7=Lk 
14-27), disciples as light (Mt 51°16 677-8 etc.), disciples on salt (Mt 5” etc.), 
mission of disciples (Mt 1058 etc.), promise of divine help (Mt 10'°=Lk 
1212), discord (Mt 104%=Lk 124°), offences (Mt 18%® 15-2 etc.), faith 
(Mt 17” etc.), seed and leaven (Mt 13°38 etc.); the future=rejection of 
unworthy disciples (Mt 7!*™4 2-23 etc.), on loyalty (Mt 244° etc.), 
sudden coming of Son of man (Mt 249° =Lk 17°37), use of talents 
(Mt 25%—Lk 19}%27), speech on Parousia (Mt 24~* ete.). Finally (4), 
Allen’s (Matthew, pp. lviif.) analysis of the Matthzean Logia (‘‘a collection 
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of Christ’s sayings containing isolated sayings, sayings grouped into discourses 


and parables”), based on Mt like that of Barnes, includes :—g§*! '#-16 17-48 
61-33 727 Bll-12 gi. 37-38 OSb-8. 23 [ GQ24-41 (not in this connection) 112-30 (not necessarily 


tn this order) 75-12; 225-45 (uot necessarily in this order) 1316-17. 24-89, 83 (2). 31-52 rie pay 
1617-19 1.720 1 QI4. 10. 12-85 pQ10-12 28 gol-16 2116. 2-32 43 291-14, 35-40 93 (not necessarily 
in thls order) 2410-12, 23-27. 80m, 87-41, 48-51 9 g1-18. 14-30. 81-46 (%) 9/,52-54 M, 

With these eight outlines eight others, which enter into rather closer 
parallel details, may be compared 


(a) O. HOLTZMANN (Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 25 f.). 














Mt 37-2 gil 58727 Qb-1B pyp219  BlV-22 po 5-42 yp M24 y25-97_—_G9-18 
Lk 370 WE gre Guy Ee Bs OFT-G) OHI loreal qld 
Mt 77-11 1283-45: 38-42 G22 931-89 126. 625-34. 19-21 gy4Hit. POM-36 [6% 5M. 
Lk 1 19-38 24-32. 84-36 [ps2 gid. we-B1, BEE. 1239-4. 51-56 [QoHt. 
Mt. 1331-33 718. 28% 9337-39 yall 2312 22'-14 yo 3% pies 
Lk 1322 24-30 13573 ge gl BH pg ygese yge7 
Mt 6% rit 518 787 Bld alt. 4720 9426-28 214-80 1928 

Lk 163 16% 1617 171% 1736 175 [722387 olz28 721. 


(6) Harnack (BNT 127f., 253f., Gk. text and discussion), * 














Mt 3° 7-12 quu git 6. 11-12 539-40, 42. 44-48 712 1-6 15 
Lk 37% 16-17 qv 617. 20-28 629. 80. 27-28. 35b. 32-33. 36 G31 687-38. SIE 63? 
Mt 10% 716-18. 4 7938 721. 24-27 284 BH-10.18 py2-11 yy16-19  1O7 

Lk 6% 62-4 636-49 71-10 7 18-28 781-38 9? 10% 1 
Mt 819-22 g®7-88 1o'@ 912-18) yO Old 7721-23 oso 7 725-27 13/617 

Lk 77-60 10? 102 G26 107 yo!2 Jols-15 Ole pO2k-23 Hzsb-74 


Mt 69718 gu 1222-28. 25. 27-28. 30. 43-45 J 238-39. 41-42 58 622-23 23% 13. 23 














Lk y124) oy ySt8 py i 14 19. 20. 23-26 1116. 29-32 1123 y84-385 yy 16. 52. 42, 
Mt 23% 27, 29, 30-32. 34-36 728-38 932 625-38 619-21 9443-51 1033-6 
Lk 113 & 47-52 1229 1210 yo22-8l 333-34 789-40. 42-467 81. 58 
Mt 525-26 13383 yd QT-12 2337-38 23 10%? 0% 533 1812-13 
Lk 1258-59 1318-2 1324 135-29 1334-85 rgU 7g 142? 43-3 15*7 
Mt on pp)2-13 518 582 87 Si 21-22 72d 2426-28. 37-41 10%8 
Tk 16" 166 167 768 17) 173-4 17> 17 28-2h 87. 6-27. HS] 733 
Mt 2529 19% 


Lk 19% 2278-30 
(¢) WELLHAUSEN (cp. Eznd.? §§ 5, 19). 


Mt 3h qu 52-12 38-48 619-34 716 7-11. 15-27 85-18 799-15 yyi-}9 


Lk 3h girlb 620-28. 27-36 potted Gere “y p9-13 643-48 “let 


10l-!2 718-38 





* Special criticism of this reconstruction by Burkitt (77.S., 1907, 454-459) ; 
Windisch (Z/!'7., 1908, 135f.); Emmet (27 xix. 297f, 358 f.), and W, 
C, Allen (27. xx. 445-449, OSS. 242 [.) 
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Mt 112-80 7222-42 (gah-l4 9318-89 24h 2514-80) 
Lk 1084 ye 133° 170-35 [235-46 gil-27) 











(2) ROEHRICH, 




















Mt 31204351) gill go Qd-13. 18-22 82-84. 37-88 105-15. 26-41 
Lk 3% 4ris 620-49 zi lo g5?-60 LD418 [ot le 22-9. 49-58 7 qee- at 
Mt py 1 y 16-30 1 222-23. 27-28. BO, 33-45 
Lk 178 108 718-38. 73-85 | 18-15. 81-22 19 23 G38-45 | p24. 29-32 
Mt 1336-17 24-80. 83. 44-50 Gl-4. 17-200 724-27 7 QT. 1We11. 18-18 agl-16_9 7 14-26, 28-82 
Lk 10% 130 124 176 17) 15h? (174) 

1-14 1-12, 18-89 26-28, 37-41. 43-51 1-18 14-80, 81-40 
Mt 22 23 24 25 25 
Lk (14%£) 20% 1725-2 87. 26-27. 357 239-40. 46 (1g!) 

(e) WENDT. 

Mt 37-3 5-7 (pt.) Q5-138 7 72-19 5 28-85 g19-22 87-88 





Lk 378 16-17 620-19 [GIS 710 718-5 [GIF 788-50 BI-B gh-62 OI 


Mt 10-16 40-42 720-24 =; 725-30 1316-17 67-15 ye 982-34 1222-4 164 622 2316 














Lk 1017-42 rrr8 [14-32 646 1 153-54 

Mt 10%-88 1282 19-4 2443-51 251-12 1084-39 58 162% 525t. 

Lk 121269 1213-34 1 285-46 13% 2453 1425-35 173 13° 1254-59 1310-17 
Mt 1331-33 ist. 22f, Bilt, gol-l4 2387-38 1210 2514-80 
Lk 1318-80 145-4 133!-3 1418 1qr¥ 15® 8-32 16'18 
Mt 6% 188-35 1729 2 426-28. 87-41 
Lk 197 12's G14-31 89-14 174 15"? 1756 Fal 17228. 37 4 81-8 
Mt 21 lst. 214 19% gid 78 





Lk 191-87 2 [34-36 16-30 5° gl 10 1gi-H 2018 = ggl4-17. 26-82. 35-38 


Mt 977-80 125-7 1374-80. 47-50 13444. 52 617-18 1724-27 1819-20 1910-12 20)-18 
Lk 


Mr a3ra 2531-46 
Lk 
(7) Hawkins (A#S.? 107 f., OSS. 95-138). 
Mt 37-10 giz 48-1 git. 6, 14-12. 18, 25-26, 89-40, 42, 44-48 — 69-18. 20-24 
Lk 378 37 aes 620-23 1617 7258-59 627-30. 82-36 L124 1238b-34" 5 7 34-35 1618 


























Mt. 625-38 lB, 8-5, 7-14, 21-97 5-10 
Lk 122231 687 88. a-42 HTS GST] 38H GAG y 325-27 (0) GA7-aD 7s. 6-9 
Mt 811-12. 19-22 87-88 Q?- Ba. 10. 11-18. 15-164, 24-25a, 26-88. 40 

Lk 137529 987-80 To? 10%. Ba 4, 7b. 8. 5-6. 12° G40 72-8. B1-03 7 4 (26-27) PO's 
Mt. 112-3 4-18. 16-19. 21-27 1222-23. 27-28 1.230. 33-85. 38-89 
Lk 78-19. 22-28 1 G16 731-35 [QI PTB] Gzl-22 ppt 19-20 1128 16. 29-32, 24-26 
Mt r2%-42. 43-45 1 316-17. an a 15l4 17% P87 f2-14. 15, z1-22 1978 

Lk 68 Los 1 3-2 6 78 rt gh 7 pzes 2228 80 (y 
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Mt 23% 12-14. 38, 25-27, 29-31, 31-39 2477-28. 87-41, 48-Bla 
Lk r1® 14) 115% & 39. 41. 4 0. 47-01 T3888 73h 87 78-27. 3 ge 





(g) J. Weiss (SNZ7-.7 1906). 
Mt 37 413 Ali 51b-8. 10. 18. 18. 18, 20-48 (693) G08 
Ck 37° Zit gre 113 143485 yG16E 16181 Ib 
Mt (61+282) 619-83 71-6. 7-18, 17-228, 24-28 Qo-18. 19-23 
Lk 16% 123 yy34-30 7227-81 rue 137-uE 6171-87-10 ge 








Mt g®?-38 107-8 108, lla, 12-18. 14%, 15-16a. 17-22 9, 24-25a. 2a-40 

Lk 132-8" 0% TQU-12 | 426-27 [ol 793-81. BIE 
Mt 11> 11, 16-19, 21-27 yall. 23-24. 27-28, 83. 85. 38-39. 41-45b 1316-17. 31-38) 
Lk 7m. 28-35 10}3!- 21-22 1 y15f. 12! I y29-81 I yp 3-26 1078-24 1328-21 
Mt 187% 12¢. 18. 23 232% b 220 934 6-Tt. 18-15, 288, b, 25. 97, 29-51, 34-39 
Lk 17 15h 7756 1835. 100 141623 1129-62 qu 19082? 


Mt 24%-38. 37-41. 42-44% 248-51 2518 t 
Lk 1308 1778-%. 26-27. 31. 3b. f 1289-40 a4l-46 13 2272-38 3. prim) 








(4) B. Weiss (Quellen d. Syn. Ueberlicferung, pp. 1-96, Greek text and 





discussion). 
Mt 329 31-12 31817 gi-l gz4 ag l8 128-8 78. 18-20 6-18 
Lk 3h jt uk Aris IF 16 GE G80 77-104) 
Mt 115% a. sit, 131-9 12% ok 9-140) y41B-21() 1 61F190) 108% 
Lk 72 OBESE BE OFT PIT SCE TH 


Mtr 7i-n () 18-23 ght tot yot 1O}5 772-24 = 7 725-30 13166 2235-0 








Lk 9% 0) 997-6 [02 1088 1O% —yols16. 17-20 yo 2- 28 
Mt 67% 7&1 gt 138-87 y 288k. 10%-33 QBlf. G2 2443-51 5 26L. 
Lk 11-3 ppt 7 18-26. 29-36 (87-52) 39-9. 10-32 (33-34 1). 99-48. 54-09 
Mt 13%% itt. 2 aol se 513 BIat 112 51882 Bét. 

Lk 133° 144t  y5#10 yG1-13 1616-18 T7i-2. W-end 
Mt 24%6 87! 9138-44 0) 24t8M = 24M 2482-38 g28t. 





Lk 188 @t 9 20718 0). 07) OFT) 9120-8) 21 H-H 22-00. - 


If Q was a gospel, ze. an attempt to present notable sayings 
of Jesus in a biographical outline of his life, the inclusion of John 
the Baptist’s preaching is as intelligible at the beginning as the 
omission of the passion-story at the end is unintelligible. 
Furthermore, when it is identified with the Matthzan Logia 
(or with some form of these), it is not easy to understand 
how it could have been a narrative of the life of Jesus, since 
Luke (1%) implies that no such narrative was drawn up by an 
eye-witness. Finally, if Q is assumed to have ended without 
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any account of the death or resurrection, it can hardly have been 
composed soon afterwards (Feine, Harnack in BVT iv. 125, 
Lake, £xf.7 vil. 494-507).* Itis difficult to suppose that between 
30 and 50 A.D. the death and resurrection of Jesus were so un- 
important to Christians, in view of the speedy return of Messiah, 
that a gospel could be written which ignored them. These 
difficulties do not compel the introduction of a passion-narrative 
into Q, much less its relegation to the lifetime of Jesus, but 
they reinforce the hypothesis that it was not a gospel at all. 

When the Matthean Logia are identified with Q, the date 
of the latter (at any rate in its original form) is not later than the 
seventh decade of the first century; so far as the internal 
evidence goes, it may even fall within the sixth (cp. Sanday, 47/7, 
1913, p. 90). It is thus an apostolic Aramaic treatise which has 
every likelihood of having been composed prior not only to Mark, 
but to the Ur-Marcus ; it reflects the faith, mission, and sufferings 
of the primitive Jewish Christian church of Palestine, long before 
the crisis of 70 a.p. began to loom on the horizon.t 


Wellhausen’s (Zzz/.? §§ 5, 6, 19, 20) attempt to prove that Q is not only 
later than, but for the most part inferior to, Mark, rests on an undue deprecia- 
tion of the former (see the careful proofs of Bousset in 7R., 1906, 5-14, 43 f. $ 
Harnack, BN7. ii. 193f.3 with Jiilicher’s less certain protests in Neue 
Linien, 43f., and Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel, 194 f.), an assumption that 
the projection of early Christian christology was larger in the case of the 
sayings than of the narratives, and an idea that Mark harvested the best of 
the available sayings which were authentic (‘‘if, unintentionally, this or that 
saying escaped his notice, nevertheless the gleaning of old and genuine 
material which he left for others cannot have been incomparably richer than 
his own harvest,” Zzx/.277). But Q is not a humble Ruth in the field of the 
logia ; Mark did not aim, as Luke did, at completeness ; and it is to reverse 
the probabilities of the case, to discredit the tradition of the sayings of Jesus 
in favour of the narratives.t Both grew under the spirit of the church, but 





* ““No date after the Passion seems impossibly early” (p. 503), ‘‘ Every 
year after 50 A.D. is increasingly improbable for the production of Q” 
(p. 507). Resch (Der Paulinismus u, die Logia Jesu; TU. xiii. 1904), who 
thinks, like J. Weiss, that Paul knew Jesus on earth, explains the Pauline 
references by conjecturing that the apostle got a copy of the Logia from 
Ananias; but the proofs are much too speculative. 

+ Cp. Bousset, 7'., 1906, 46 (‘‘ Jedenfalls lehnt die Gemeinde, die diese 
Worte iiberlieferte [.e. 7° 10% 107), es ab, ihrerseits Heidenmission zu 
treiben, wie die Urapostel nach Gal 2°”’). 

t+ Contrast Wundt’s recent remark (cited by Montefiore) in his Vé/kers- 
psycholote, ii. 3, 1909, p. 528: ‘No unprejudiced person, even tolerably 
familiar with the formation of myths, and fairly well acquainted with the 
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the former are not inferior in historicity to the latter. It is doubtful if the 
words viod Bapayiou stood originally in Q (Mt 23*5); but, even if they did, they 
are not a historical anachronism which proves that () (or this part of it) was 
written after 68 (70) a.p. (Wellhausen, J/¢. 119-121, Eza/.2 118 f.). The refer- 
ence is to the Zechariah of 2 Ch 247, not to the wealthy and pious Zechariah 
who (Josephus, B/. iv. §. 4) was assassinated by the Zealots in the temple. 
Wellhausen has made a slip in describing the former as ‘‘ quite an obscure man.” 
He was, on the contrary, a hero of Jewish tradition (cp. B. Sanhedr. 96b; 
Gittin, 57b ; J. Taanith, 69a), whose midrashic elaborations of 2 Ch 24'** go 
back to an early date (cp. Nestle, EZ. xili. 562, ZVW., 1905, 198-200; G. 
F. Moore, Journal of American Ortental Society, xxvi. 317 f. ; Dom Chapman, 
JTS. xiii. 398 f. ; Allen, DCG. i. pp. 171-172). It is the legendary fame of 
Zechariah ben Jehoiada, and of the bloody expiation exacted by God for his 
death, which underlies the logion; from Abel to Zechariah means from the 
first to the last book of the canonical OT (¢.e. 2 Chronicles, where Z. is the 
last martyr mentioned) ; and this collocation of the two martyrs is more natural 
for an early Christian than the other. The logion (cp. Lk 114%!) may bea 
quotation from a Wisdom source (cp. Bacon, Zxg.° x. 493 f.), or it may reflect, 
like many other passages of the NT, the midrashic atmosphere which sur- 
rounded the OT for early Christians, but it does not bear on the date of Q. 


The subsequent fortunes of Q are unknown, unless traces of 
it can be found in some of the apocryphal gospels (e.g. the gospel 
xa? “E8paious). It suffered a sea-change, when it was employed 
by Matthew; but this incorporation did not destroy its in- 
dependent circulation. John the presbyter seems still to have 
known it at the beginning of the second century, and, if Luke 
wrote then, he is another witness to its existence as a separate 
document during the last decades of the first century. 

$5. Q and Mark.—Any reconstruction of Q exhibits a 
certain amount of parallelisms (cp. list in Burkitt’s Zransmission, 
147-166) between it and Mk., which may be held to imply a 
literary dependence of Mk. on Q. So, eg., B. Weiss,* van 
Rhijn (Zheol. Studién, 1897, 432f.), Tittus (Z72S¢4. 284-331), 
Resch (Paulinismus, pp. 544f.), Badham, Jolley (of. ct. pp. 
113f.), Bousset, Barth, J. Weiss, O. Holtzmann, Loisy, von 
growing light thrown on the sources of ancient Oriental myths, can doubt any 
longer that, except for a few incidents in the narratives of the Passion which 
probably possess adequate historical attestation, the outward life of Jesus is 
a tissue of legends. But what these legends leave untouched, and what is 
never found in their mythological counterparts and predecessors, is the 
series of sayings and speeches of Jesus handed down to us in the synoptic 
gospels.” 

* The rejection of the Ur-Marcus theories usually leads to the conclusion 


that Mark employed Q (cp. B. Weiss, Quel/len des Lukas-Evglms, 134 f., 190, 
Streeter in OSS. pp. 166f., Wendling, and W. Haupt). 
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Suden, Bacon, Nicolardot, and Montefiore (i. pp. xxxvi f.).* 
This hypothesis, however, even with the qualifications which 
Loisy and others have introduced into Weiss’ statement, is upon 
the whole to be rejected. (a) The theory assumes that Q had 
a monopoly of such sayings. But the tradition of the churches 
was far too widespread to permit any such restriction of logia. 
Sayings of Jesus, such as come into question here, must have 
peen Circulating in many directions ; it is contrary to all probabili- 
ties that they were drawn into the single channel or canal of Q, 
so that any other writer had to derive them from this source. In 
the nature of the case there must have been a considerable 
amount of material common to the Petrine tradition and the 
Matthzean Logia ; it is to adopt an ultra-literary method if we ex- 
plain any parallels (e.g. 421-22 67-18 937. 42f yo4f 1122-25) between 
the reproduction of the former in Mark and the latter by the 
hypothesis of: borrowing, especially as Q itself must have gone 
back partially to the Petrine tradition of the sayings (cp. Loisy, i. 
114). (0) No satisfactory explanation is offered why Mark made 
such scanty use of Q. Several of its sayings would have been 
perfectly relevant to his purpose; we can hardly imagine a 
Christian evangelist ignoring words like those of Mt 1127, or 
assuming that because his readers already possessed Q, it was 
superfluous to repeat its contents, and even the hypothesis that he 
only knew a shorter form of Q fails to meet this objection. (¢) 
In no instance is it absolutely necessary, either on the score of 
substance or of style, to assume that Mk. borrowed from Q. 
Thus passages like 178-10-11.12-13 may quite as well be summary 
echoes of oral tradition as of Q (cp. Wernle, Syx. Frage, 208-212 ; 
Scott-Moncrieff, Afark, 78-83; Stanton, GHD. ii. rogf.). It is 
very doubtful if stories like 14-45 21-12 gl4f and sayings like 7} 
really go back to Q at all; certainly the small apocalypse of 
135! does not. In some passages (e.g. 322 811-12. 15) it is possible 
that the canonical Mk. has been affected by Mt. or Lk., 

* Jiilicher (Zzn/. 229-323) admits that the common element of Mk. and 
Q is extremely scanty, and hesitates to dogmatise, on the ground that the 
compositeness and accretion of Q—at once older and younger than Mk.— 
render any judgment on the latter’s indebtedness extremely precarious, 
Harnack, who used to be sound on this matter (cp. BV7 ii 225f.), has 
recently made slight concessions to B. Weiss (cp. TLZ., 1908, 463f., ‘at 
least Mark knew the circle in which Q, or large portions of it, existed orally, 


before it was committed to writing, and existed substantially in the same form”). 
Patton’s (4/71, 1912, 634f.) verdict of ‘not proven’ is safer, 
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while in others (e.g. the parables 41-20. 26f with 521% o48f 1020-12)" 
Mt. and Lk. may have borrowed directly from Mk. instead 
of from Q. When allowance is made for these factors or 
possibilities, as well as for accidental coincidences, the data 
for any literary relation between Mk. and Q practically dis- 
appear. The abstract possibility must indeed be left open, that 
the author of Mk. (though not the Ur-Marcus) was acquainted 
with some form of Q; he could hardly fail to be.* Perhaps 
he intended, by re-editing the Ur-Marcus, to supplement Q (cp. 
Streeter, OSS. 210f.), just as Mt. afterwards fused Mk. and 
Q into a more rounded unity. Otherwise, it would not be easy 
to understand why he casually quoted it, perhaps from memory 
—which is the very utmost that can be inferred from the relevant 
data (see G. D. Castor in J/BZ., 1912, pp. 82 f.). 


When the Matthzan Logia are regarded as composed solely of sayings 
couched in the form of the Semitic Wisdom lore, to the exclusion not only of 
historical narrative but also of the parables and larger discourses or Halacha 
of Jesus (Briggs, /BL., 1904, 191-210), it is naturally easier to find traces of 
their use in Mark, #.¢. in passages, ¢.g., 271-22 23-29 421-25 gi gf1-50, which may 
have been added to the original Mk. by the later editor. But this limitation 
of Q’s scope is untenable, 


§ 6. Matthew and Luke.—There is no reason a priori why 
Mt. should not have been one of Lk.’s sources as well as Mk. 
Chronologically,f this is possible. Still, the coincident variations 
of Lk. and Mt., as against Mk., and especially their agreements, 
are not to be explained by their use of the Ur-Marcus (see above, 
pp. 192f.), nor by Lk.’s use of Mt., but for the most part by the 
operation of the same desire to smooth out the Marcan text. 
In some cases they are accidental coincidences ; in others, they 
are due to oral tradition ; a large number came from Q (especially 
the parts more or less parallel to Mk.) or from common sources ; 
and finally, allowance has to be made for later conformations + 


* The later Mark is dated, especially as the edition of an ur-Marcus, the 
more difficult it is to deny the possibility, and even the probability, that the 
writer knew Q, and tu explain how it could be merely a subsidiary source. 

+ On the theory that Mt. is later, Lk. has even been held to form one of its 
sources (Hitzig, Volkmar). 

¢ Assimilation took place between the texts of Mt. and Lk., during the 
period preceding the evayyéAtov rerpduopgpov, more readily than in the case of 
Mk., which did not circulate with equal popularity (cp. Lake in ZS. vii. 3, 
p. Ivii, and—for a discussion of later harmonistic corruptions—Burgon and 
Miller’s Cazses of Corruption of Tradit, Text of Gospels, 1896, pp. 89 f.). 
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of the text (eg. Lk 226). The infancy-narratives are inde- 
pendent (see below), and the passion-story in Luke does not 
exhibit any traces of adherence to the specifically Matthzan 
narrative. The data in the intervening sections are upon the 
whole fairly covered by the common use of Q and by the 
presence of Luke’s special source (sources). The hypothesis is 
not to be dismissed hastily, but a scrutiny of the evidence leads 
to a verdict of “non proven.” At most, the claim is* that Mt. 
was merely a subsidiary and secondary source ; but even this is 
less probable than the similar relationship urged between Mk. 
and Q. 

Fullest recent statement of the case for Lk.’s use of Mt., by E. Simons, 
Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen Matthdus benutet ? (Bonn, 1880). 
Similarly Stockmeyer (ZSchw., 1884, 144f.), E. Y. Hincks (/BZ., 1891, 
92-156), Holtzmann, Wendt, R. Smith (7. x. 615f., A/7., 1913, 613 f.), 
E. W. Lummis (How Luke was Written, 1915), etc. The opposite case is 
put best by Wernle (Sy. Frage, 40-61), Roehrich (of. c#t, 179-184), B. Wei-s 
(Die Quellen des Lukas-Evglms, pp. 30f., 39, 56. 61 f., 73, 222, etc.), Burton 
(pp. 30f.), Stanton (GAD, ii. 140 f.), and Zahn (/NV7, iii. 107 f.), followed by 
Schmiedel (£42. 1860~1862), Harnack, Jiilicher, Streeter(/7'S. xvii. 124), etc. 


§ 7. Other sources of the Synoptic Gospels.—(a) A written (6 
dvaywaokev voeirw, Mk 1344 = Mt 241) fly-leaf of early Christian 
apocalyptic prophecy, or ‘small apocalypse,’ consisting of material 
set in the ordinary triple division common to apocalyptic 
literature (cp. Apoc 9]? 1114): 

épx7 ddivev: Mk 1378 = Mt 2468 = Lk 21°H, 

OAtfis: Mk 131420 = Mt 2415-22 = (Lk 2170-24), 

mapovoia: Mk 132427 = Mt 242981 = (Lk 2125-27. 28), 


The details of the re-constructed apocalypse are not quite 
certain,t but its general contour is unmistakable: it parts, as a 
whole, readily from the context and forms an intelligible unity, 
whatever were its original size and aim. If the introductory 
passage Mk 1356(= Mt 24*°) is added (with Weiffenbach, 
Keim, and others), probably Mk 13?!-23 (= Mt 242%) should 
also be incorporated (as, ¢.g., by Keim, Weizsacker, and Spitta), 

* 6‘ Seine Beriicksichtigung des Mt. ist also keine systematische, planvolle, 
durch bestimmte Gesichtspunkte geregelte; vielmehr miissen wir unsere 
Auffassung dahin formuliren, dass der kanonische Mt. fiir Le. ein Neben- 
quelle ” (Simons, of. ¢z#. p. 108). 

+ Wendt (Mk 137% 14-20 24-27. 30%), Weiffenbach and Pfleiderer (Mk 
1 37-Be. 14-20. 24-27), Loisy (Mk 1308 4-17-20. 24-81), Schmiedel (Mk 137-9 14-20. 
24-27. 3), Wellhausen (Mk 137-6 12, 14-22, 24-27) Holtzmann (Mk 135-9 14-20 34-27), 
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since Mk 137! takes up Mk 13% In Mk. it stands apart from 
even the parabolic collection in 4 as the only long speech put 
into the mouth of Jesus; Mt seems to preserve it in a more 
primitive or archaic form,* though he uses part of it (10!7-2) in 
an earlier connection ; while Luke has coloured it by the light of 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem, and the delay in the Parousia.f 
Luke, however, seems only to have known it as a component 
part of Mk. Whatever may be the historic value of the sayings 
in the apocalypse, it is a literary product, not the record of what 
Jesus said on this or any other occasion, but a tract of the 
apocalyptic propaganda. ‘In a private conversation with two 
or three disciples, Jesus would not speak in a sustained style of 
eschatological commonplace.” f 

The period of the apocalypse is the seventh decade, when 
the approaching fall of Jerusalem seemed to herald the end. 
The fly-leaf is not a waticintum ex euentu, for the Christians of 
the capital did not fly to the mountains, but across the Jordan to 
Pella (xara tiva xpyopdv, Eusebius declares, A. £. iii. 5. 3); no 
appearance of false messiahs or prophets is known to have taken 
place then, and the Danielic prediction of the BdeAvypa ris 
épnudoews is coloured not by contemporary incidents, but by 
eschatological tradition. The apocalypse was probably written 
by a Palestinian Jewish Christian (so, ¢g., Colani, Renan, 


* The Mattheean (24°) definition of 7rd onpetov (ris offs rapovelas Kal 
guvredelas Too aldvos) is quite in keeping with the eschatological programme 
of this gospel. 

+ Spitta (SH., 1909, 348-401), with his usual predilection for Luke, recon- 
structs the eschatological speech of Jesus from the Lucan version, where, he 
holds (like Goguel, L’évangile de Afarc, 228 f.), it is most accurately preserved 
(in Lk 215-9 12-15. 18-24. 10-11, 25b-27. 29-31), Those who, like B. Weiss and Bacon, 
reject the ‘small apocalypse” theory, make the speech an agglutination of 
sayings from Q (e.g. & %#!- 81) and editorial insertions,—a theory which 
does not work out naturally, even in its less analytic forms (Stevens, V77A. 
152f.; Briggs, Messiah of Gospels, 132-165; Fiebig, PA, 1904, 24f ; 
Zimmermann [see below, p. 218], pp. 138 f. ; Monnier, La Afission Historique 
de Jésus*, pp. 229f. ; Worsley, Apocalypse of Jesus, pp. 131 f.). The alterna- 
tive view, that the speech is a later composition, is re-stated by Clemen in his 
review (7ZZ., 1902, 523-525) of Weiffenbach’s Dre Frage der lWWiederkunft 
Jesu nechmals kurz erortert (1901). The retrospective element in Luke’s 
treatment of the tradition, after A.D. 70, is discussed in Sharman’s Zeaching 
of Jesus about the Future (1909), pp. 150f. 

t+ Muirhead, 7he Terms Life and Death tn the Old and New Testament 
(1908), 123 f. Dr. Muirhead’s adhesion to this theory is notable, as in his 
earlier work on The Eschatology of Jesus (1G04) he had refused to accept it, 
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Hausrath, Holtzmann, Keim, Wernle, Wendt, Stanton); its 
incorporation was due to the existence of genuine eschatological 
sayings which received a fresh accent and emphasis at the period, 
and to the zest for apocalyptic ideas in the Palestinian church of 
that age (cp. Lagrange, RB., 1906, 405 f.). 


Started by Colani (/ésus Christ et les Croyances messtanigues de son 
Temps*, 1864, pp. 201f.) and Weiffenbach (in Der Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu, 1873, pp. 69f., 135 f.), this hypothesis of the small apocalypse has been 
adopted by writers on the messianic consciousness of Jesus, like Baldensperger 
and Schwartzkopff, as well as by numerous editors and critics of the synoptic 
gospels, including Vischer ( 7V. ii. 3, p. 9n.), Jacobsen,* Pfleiderer ( Jahrbuch 
fiir deutsche Theol., 1868, 134-149, Ore. ii. 62 f.), Simons (p. 74), Mangold, 
Weizsicker (Untersuch. 121 f., AA. ii. 22f.), Renan (iv. chs. iii. and xii., 
v. pp. 123-125), Carpenter (First Three Gospels, pp. 222, 322), Cone (Gospel 
Criticism, pp. 282f.), O. Schmiedel, and N. Schmidt (Prophet of Nazareth, 
pp. 132f.). It is now a sententia recepta of synoptic criticism, as may be 
seen from the expositions by Wendt (Lehre Jesu, i. 1of.), Spitta (Ure. ii, 
178f.), Hausrath (iv. 246f.), Keim (v. 235f.), Holtzmann (AC. i. 96f., 
167f., N77h. i. 327-328), Menzies (Zarliest Gospel, 232 f.), O. Holtzmann 
(Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 456f.), Charles (Crzt. History of Eschatology, 3241.), 
Wernle (Sim. Arage, pp. 212-214), Klostermann, Loisy (ii. 393f.), and 
Montefiore. Among recent adherents are to be named von Dobschiitz 
(Eschatology of Gospels, 85f.), Cheyne (ZB. i. 21-23), Schweitzer (Das 
Abendmuhl, ii. 95), Wellhausen, Muirhead (Zzfe and Death in the Old and 
New Test, 124 f.), Schmiedel (287. ii. 1857), and Stanton (GAD. ii. 116f.). 
Further details in G. L. Cary (of c#t. pp. 274f.), Jiilicher (Z7zse/. 282f.), 
Burkitv’s Transmission, 62f., Moffatt (@NVZ7. 637-640), Streeter (OSS, 
179f.), and J. A. MacCulloch (ZAZ. v. 382£.). 


(4) The hypothesis of a special source for the birth-narratives 
in Mt. and Lk. has no basis in the internal evidence. Three 
hypotheses of literary criticism are open: the two narratives are 
either (i.) derived from a common pre-canonical source; or (ii.) 
dependent on each other, the one correcting and amplifying the 
other ; or (ili.) of independent origin. The superiority of (iii.) to 
(ii.) is discussed below. As for (i.), the serious objections to any 
forn: of it which has been hitherto adduced, whether by Resch 
(Kindheitseuglm nach Lucas 4. Matthaeus in TU. x. §, Leipzig, 
1897; Gk. version of a Hebrew original) or by L. Conrady (die 
Quelle der kanonischen Kindhettsgeschichte Jesu, 1900: source = Gk. 


* Jacobsen (Protest. Atrchenzettung, 1886, 536f.) and N. Schmidt 
contend that this apocalypse was the medium through which the term Sov of 
Man, as a messianic title, passed into Mark. The latter critic (of. ct. 85f., 
132 f., 231 f.) ascribes the small apocalypse and the ground-work of Mt 235438 
255! toa Wisdomof Vod (Lk 11%") or Aramaic apocalypse. 
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version * of Heb. Protevangelium Jacobi), are the sharp divergence 
of the genealogical tables, and the fact that, apart from the 
tradition of the virgin-birth, the agreement of the narratives (e.g. 
the birthplace, names of parents, Nazareth residence, and 
Davidic descent) require only the data of the synoptic tradition 
to account for their origin. Where Mt. and Lk. agree elsewhere, 
the contour of the agreements is much closer than can be made 
out in their birth-narratives. Furthermore, the prolix and 
fanciful Protevangelium Jacobi betrays, to any trained literary 
sense, the later elaborations of the Christian imagination, with its 
somewhat crude and even coarse expansion of details in the 
canonical descriptions. As for Resch’s theory of a Hebrew dook 
of the generations of Jesus the messiah (cp. Mt 11 BiBdos yevéoews 
I. X.), furnished with a genealogy like the book of Ruth, which, 
when translated into Greek, formed the source of both Matthew 
and Luke (the latter omitting, owing to haste and lack of space, 
what Mt. had already included), the differences between the two 
canonical narratives are enough to upset any such arguments, 
and the whole hypothesis is beset by fanciful and arbitrary 
presuppositions, such as the use of the source in the Prologue to 
the Fourth gospel (of. cit. pp. 243 f.) and its employment, in a 
different Gk. recension, by Justin. The earliest traces of extra- 
canonical sources are to be found in the fancy of the star in 
Ignatius, and in Justin’s allusion to the birth of Jesus in a cave 
near Bethlehem (Dza/. 78), the latter trait occurring in the 
Gospel of James. Justin’s access f to extra-canonical sources of 
information is evident from AZol, 188 (as of dmopyvnpoveioarvtes 
TavTa Ta TEept TOV GwTYpos Hudv "Inycot Xpicrod édiSaéav), but it 
is more probable that the bizarre conception of the cave was 
a trait added from contemporary mythology to the canonical 
tradition, than that the latter was modified from an ampler and 
more circumstantial account. The simple precedes the elaborate 
in the evolution of tradition, and the Gospel of James has the 


* Based on the Egyptian myth of Isis, cast in a Hebraised form 
(cp. SX., 1889, 728-784). He (SX., 1904, 176-226) also regards Mt 
2™t as an excerpt from some independent account (moulded on pagan 
lines) of the flight to Egypt, which the apocryphal gospels have preserved 
more fully. 

+ Justin admits that those who rejected the virgin-birth were still 
Christians (ard rot querépou yévous, Dial. 48); but this does not necessarily 
imply that the idea was as yet a comparative novelty (Hillmann in JP7Z., 
1891, pp. 255 f.). 
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stamp neither of originality. nor of unity, despite Conrady’s 
pleadings to the contrary (pp. 207 f.).* 


While most of the apostolic fathers ignore the virgin-birth, even when it 
niturally lay in their way to use it in handling the incarnation, Ignatius and 
Aristides (in the Syriac version) allude to it as an accepted article of the 
Christian belief, the former in a series of passages (ZA. 187 191, Afagn. 4 etc.) 
which plainly presuppose a gospel-source corresponding to our present 
Matthew (cp. Smyrn. 1! with Mt 3”),f the latter also in a sentence which 
implies the use of the canonical birth-stories (4Zo/. 2: ‘‘God came down 
from heaven, and from a Hebrew virgin assumed and clothed himself with 
flesh ; and the Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in the 
gospel, as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them” 
[z.e. Christians]). Both Ignatius and Aristides, like Melito afterwards, seem 
to fuse the Johannine idea of the incarnation with the synoptic birth-stories.t 


The employment of a Wisdom-source has been already 
noticed (p. 33); but, apart from this and the small apocalypse, 
the other sources of Mt. and Lk. are simply the special documents 
which, in the latter particularly, may be detected by the processes 
of literary analysis. 

§ 8. Date of Gospels (E Bi. 1826-1840; A. Wright, Compost- 
tion of Gospels, 128 f.),—The earliest tradition is that of Irenzeus 
(iii, 1.1; Eus. A 2. v. 8. 2-3), who means to give chrono- 
logical information on the point.§ In this passage (cp. pp. 
15f, 190, and Appendix E) égodov, unless due to a misinter- 
pretation of 2 P 115 (Blass, Acta Apost. p. 5), refers to the death 
of Peter and Paul, not (Grabe, Harvey, Cornely) to their departure 
from Rome. The allusion is significant ; for, as tradition tended 
to throw back the origin of apostolic writings as far as possible, 
the words of Irenzeus give a terminus a guo for the composition of 


* Cp. Hilgenfeld’s exhaustive refutation (Z/V7., t901, 186f.), with the 
criticisms of Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1901, 135f.) and T. A. Hoben (7he Virgin 
Birth, Chicago, 1905, pp. 12f., also his articles on the ante-Nicene con- 
ception, etc., in 477., 1902, 473 f., 709 f.). 

+ The attempts of Hillmann to explain away the language of Ignatius as 
inconsistent with Lk 184-8 375, or to regard yeyer. éx mapOévou (Smyrn. 1?) as 
interpolated, are unavailing. The virgin-birth undoubtedly belonged to the 
Kerugma reproduced by Ignatius, though it is impossible to infer the details 
of the historical tradition which he presupposed. 

+ Hence the difficulty of agreeing with Usener (Aelig. Untersuchungen, i. 
92 f.) that Carpokrates and the Ebionites denied the virgin-birth because it 
was absent from the gospels in their possession. 

§ This is denied by Dom Chapman (/7°S., 1905, 563-569) and Harnack 
(BNT. iv. 130f.), but the clause, rof Ilérpou xal roi Iladdov ev ‘Puy 
evayyercfoueévwy KTX,, is a simultaneous reference, 
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Mk. and Mt. It is corroborated by the fact that both writers 
incorporate ‘the small apocalypse,’ which cannot well be dated 
earlier than the seventh decade of the first century (see 
Appendix E). Apart from this, the evidence is purely internal. 

(2) As the logion of Mk g! is substantially reproduced in 
Mt 167 and Lk 92’, it does not necessarily imply that Mk. was 
written during the first generation of disciples. On the other 
hand, the editing of: the small apocalypse shows that the crisis 
of the siege was recent, and that the writer wishes to distinguish 
between this seeming end and the real end. Zhe gospel must 
Jirst be preached to all nations (131°); then, and then only, would 
the Parousia arrive. Meantime, the original Ausbandmen of the 
vineyard had been destroyed, and the vineyard given ¢o others. 
The internal evidence of Mk. thus: corroborates upon the whole 
the view that it represents a final version of the Ur-Marcus com- 
posed shortly after the events of A.D. 60-70. 

(4) Since Mt. used not the Ur-Marcus but Mk. in substantially 
its present form, the terminus a quo of its composition is A.D. 70. 
The phrase in 278 and 28% (éws ris ovpepov, péxpt THs o7pepov) 
tallies with the general impression that a considerable interval 
has elapsed since the days of Jesus, during which the church has 
become organised and belief developed. The archaic character 
of the main source and the strongly marked eschatology of the 
gospel are of less moment for the question of its date than the 
final editor’s anticipation of a prolonged period (cp. 28%) during 
which the Gentile mission was to proceed apace. Mt. falls then 
between a.D. 70 and 110, since it was certainly known to Ignatius 
(passages and proofs in GA/D.1. 27 f.; WZA. 76f.), although the 
fact that Ignatius employs and quotes another evangelic source 
with equal belief, shows how far our canonical gospels yet were 
from a position of undisputed authority within the churches. The 
dubious nature of the supposed allusions in Hermas is generally 
recognised (cp. GHD. i. 72f.; WIA. 117f.), but in any case 
the terminus ad guem, as “axed by the traces of the gospel in the 
second century, is ¢ A.D. II0. 


Efforts are still made to date Mt. earlier than A.p. 70, but without success. 
It is a mistake, for example, to suppose that there would be no point in 
preserving eschatological predictions like those of the small apocalypse after 
A.D. 70. Many Christians in the second century and later looked forward to 
a literal fulfilment, ¢.¢., of a prophecy like that of Mt 24) (cp. Iren. adv. 
ffacr, V. 25. 2). Belser, again, uses the anti-Pharisaic element to prove that 
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the gospel was composed under the stress of the hard times which befell 
Palestinian Christianity, when Herod Agrippa 1. made common cause with 
the Pharisees (Ac 12'f-). But even if the historical influence were proved, it 
would not determine the date of the gospel as contemporary; the sharp 











A.D. BEFORE 70. BETWEEN 70 AND 100, AFTER 100. 
Belser (c. 44), Birks & ¢. 70: Carpenter, Menzies,| Hoekstra (roo), 
48), Allen (44-49), Feine, W. Haupt. Kdstlin (x00-110). 
Hitzig (55-57), Gloag | 70-80: Volkmar (73), Renan | Keim (115-120). 
( 55), Mill (63). (76), Beyschlag, Wright, | S. Davidson (120). 
64-67: Bartlet, Schafer, Wernle, Bacon, Well- | Usener (120-130). 
Ktippers, Schanz, hausen, von Soden, | Baur (130f.). 
Robinson > a7 tony (5) 0. Series 
mermann (66), Zahn, 80), ogue 75785)s 
Mark* . Weiss. Montefiore. 
65-70: Abbott, Alford, | 80-90: Holsten, Hilgenfeld, 
W. Briickner, Stanton, Rovers (¢. 90), Bleek. 
Swete, Salmond, 
Wendt, Weiss, Har- 
nack, Maclean, Barth, 
Peake, Hoffmann, 
Burkitt. 
40-50: Grotius, Cornely. | 70-80: Holsten, Hilg., Reuss | Loisy (c. 100). 
55-60: Roberts, Gloag. (after 75), Weiss, Wright, | S. Davidson (ce. 105), 
c. 60; Belser (Gk.), Mill, Sanday, Bruce, Baljon, Carpenter. 
Michaelis. Allen (65-75), J. Weiss | Holtzmann( -110). 
c 63: Zimmermann,| (70-100), Barth, Feine. Volkmar, Soltau | 
Solger, Schafer. 80-90: Rovers (c. 80), Kést- (110), W. Haupt. | 
Matthew ¢ |“ 65: Hug, Maier,| lin, Renan, W. Brickner, | Schmiedel(_ 130). | 
Schanz, Réville, Jiilicher ( -96), | Baur, Pfleiderer 
66: Barnes. Zahn (in Gk.), McGiffert, ( =140). 
68 +: Bleek, Meyer, Bacon, Stanton, M‘Neile. 
Adeney, Bartlet, |go-100: Carpenter (%, 
Godet, Jacquier, Keim. Wernle, Burkitt, O. 
60-70: Batiffol, Hug, Schmiedel (go-120?), 
Rose, Schanz. Montefiore. 
Blass (54-56), Kiippers |7o-80: Bleek, Beyschlag,|¢. 100: Holsten, 
(53-57) Weiss, Adeney, Bartlet, Scholten, Pfleid., 
58-62: Alford, Schaff, Bovon, Plummer, Sanday,| J. Weiss, O. 
Gloag, Belser (61-62), Wright, Zahn, Feine. Schmiedel, W. 
Cornely (59-63). 80-90: Késtlin, Mangold, Haupt. 
63-64: Horne, Michaelis, Abbott, Carpenter, J. | 100-110: Volkmar, 
Luke ¢ Guericke, Fillion, Weiss, Bacon, McGiffert, Rovers, Holtz- 
Resch. Jilicher (| -120), Briggs, mann, S. David- 
65-70: Godet, Hahn, Barth (75-90). son, Hilgenfeld, 
Schanz, Sch&fer,}go-100: Keim, Renan, Weiss, Hausrath, 
Batiffol. Soltau, Wernle, Knopf, Schmiedel. 
60-70: Jacquier, Harnack. Burkitt, Loisy, Peake, | ¢. 130: Baur. 
Montefiore, Buckley. 








* The patristic hypotheses of (a) A.D. 43 (Jerome), and (4) A.D. 64-67 


(Iren. Clem. Alex.), are still maintained by some Roman Catholic writers, 
e.g. (a) by Patrizi, Bisping, Schegg, and Reithmayr; (4) by Hug, Maier, 
Schanz, and Jacquier. The former is adopted by Edmundson (Ure. 67 f.). 

+J. H. Wilkinson (Four Lectures on Early History of Gospels, 1898) 
places Mt. in A.D. 70~75 (Mk. =65~-70, Lk. =78-93), with an editing of all 
three in Asia Minor (A.D. 106-115). 

tIn Hore Evangelice (ed. 1892, pp. 49-179, 252f.), T. R. Birks dates 
Luke in A.D, 51 and Matthew (pp. 292 f.) in A.D. 42. 
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memories of it might have lingered and reappeared decades later. Belser’s 
corroborative arguments do not amount to much, e.g. the reliance on the 
tradition that Matthew left Jerusalem in a.D. 42 and published his gospel 
before his departure, when the misconceptions of Christians in the church 
who were more Pharisees and Jews than anything else (Ac 117 15}¥-) still 
formed the primary object of the gospel. Allen (#7. xxi. 439-444, xxii. 
349 f.) similarly argues that the alleged ‘catholic’ and ecclesiastical allusions 
are not incompatible with its composition at Antioch ¢. a.D. 50; but the 
literary dependence on Mk. invalidates all such hypotheses. 


(c) Luke’s date depends not only on his use of Mk., which 
is certain, and his use of Mt., which is extremely uncertain, 
but on the relations between his work and Josephus, on 
which see pp. 29-31. The above table will give some idea of 
the various periods which are assigned to it and to the other two 
gospels. 

While the gospels of Mark and Matthew, together with the 
two volumes by Luke, which make up the historical literature 
within the NT Canon, were not composed till the last quarter of 
the first century, and while all of them, particularly the synoptic 
gospels, are composite, their sources reach back to the period 
prior to A.D. 70. This covers not simply their traditions but 
their written materials. Q, or the common source of Mt. and 
Lk., was certainly composed by the seventh decade of the century, 
probably even earlier; Mk., in its original shape and source, 
dates from the former period. Thus the roots of the historical 
literature lie in the same period as the correspondence of Paul, 
though the flowers bloom side by side with the later pastorals 
and homilies. It is of still more importance that the two 
main roots of the subsequent evangelic tradition are deep in the 
primitive Palestinian circle, and that neither shows any distinct 
influence of Pauline tendencies. 

The primitive epistolary literature of the early church was, 
like the primitive ceramic art of Hellas, comparatively private. 
Upon vases intended for the household’s use, painting first 
lavished its grace and skill; and in letters for the quieter 
purposes of intercourse, the literary spirit was employed by 
Christians before the aim and scope of it became enlarged. 
In the nature of things, the use of epistles, taken over from 
Judaism, especially Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. Jer 291: 2 31, epp. 
of Jerem. and Baruch, also 2 Mac 11+ !),* preceded evangelic 


* The famous epistle of Aristeas to Philokrates has been called ‘“‘a 
predecessor, in form, of the larger NT epistles,” 
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narratives.* The former were occasional and immediate in 
character, the latter—Adyta, dunynoes, d&ropyvynpovedpara—imply 
a rather more advanced epoch, when the early advent of Jesus 
was no longer a momentary expectation, and when his life had 
assumed greater importance and prominence. Nevertheless, by 
A.D. 50 at least, such notes and collections may have begun to 
exist in rough form. The current was, at any rate, setting un- 
mistakably in that direction. By the time of Paul’s later literary 
activity, written evangelic narratives were in existence here and 
there, especially within the primitive Palestinian churches. The 
primary need for these is to be found in the fact that a new 
generation was rising, who were dependent for their acquaintance 
with the history of Jesus upon a fast-diminishing company of 
eye-witnesses, in the rapid extension and consolidation of the 
Christian communities, and even in the mission activities of 
the Palestinian disciples.f To these impulses there must also 
be added another which sprang from them before long, namely, 
the need of translating the tradition from the original Aramaic 
vernacular into Greek. That attempts must have been soon 
made to meet such requirements is inherently probable, and it 
is corroborated by the surviving gospels. Even the earliest of 
them leaves no impression of tentativeness on the mind; there 
is very little of that comparative lack of precision and definite 
outline which is often felt in the pioneers of any department in 
literature. They represent the midsummer, not the spring, of 
their literary cycle. The subject had been already—perhaps 
often—handled, even before Mark’s gospel took its present 
shape, although these earlier narratives, like the sources and 
authorities of Tacitus in the Anzades, have disappeared. Luke’s 
preface proves that our first three gospels are ‘first’ for us, 
not absolutely ‘first.2 They were the best, but they were 


* The collections of parables, stories, and sayings in the gospels find 
their nearest analogy, upon the other hand, in the Midrashic literature of 
Palestinian Judaism. ‘‘ Die Evangelien, die wir besitzen, sind in griechischer 
Sprache bearbeitete Midrashim” (G. Klein, ZVW., 1904, 144f., ‘Zur 
Erlauterung der Evglien aus Talmud und Midrasch’). Parts of them 
certainly are closer in form and spirit to midrashic pieces than to Epictetus 
or Plutarch. This is the burden of P Fiebig’s pamphlet on ‘Die Aufgaben 
der neutestamentlichen Forschung in der Gegenwart’ (1909, especially pp. 
tof.). See generally Wellhausen’s #zz/.? § 19. 

t Cp. Heinrici, Der détterartsche Charakter der neutest. Schriften (1908), 
pp. 23f., and Sanday in ARE. ii. 573f. 
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neither the only nor the earlicSt narratives. It is probable that 
the literature, of which they are the survivers, and which they 
seem to have speedily antiquated, began to rise as far back as 
the sixth decade; and, upon any reasonable criticism of the 
synoptists, their sources must have partially existed in written 
form by the opening of the seventh decade. ‘Mox etiam 
libros de Jesu compositos esse puto, vel in eosdem usus vel 
Theophilis (qui profecto multi fuerunt) destinatos, ut intra 
viginti fere annos a Christi excessu jam copia quaedam talium 
librorum exstaret. Erat enim «tas illa litterarum plena, 
novaque religio minime intra illiteratam plebem mancbat” 
(Blass, Acta Ap. p. 5). There is evidence sufficient, at any 
rate, to prove that during the Pauline period, prior to the 
homilies and pastorals, the early church contained the 
embryonic phases of what eventually was shaped into the 
canonical gospels (cp. Achelis, Ure. 20 f.). 

The subsequent composition of the gospels, which were 
contemporary with the later homilies, had the same ends of 
edification in view, and this helps to explain their structure and 
general characteristics. Euclides in the Yheatetus (143) describes 
the way in which he recorded the conversations between Socrates 
and Theatetus. On returning from Athens, he jotted down at 
once some notes of what Socrates had told him (eypaydépuyy 
tropyipara), and subsequently wrote on from memory. Finally, 
whenever he re-visited Athens, he would ask Socrates about 
anything he had forgotten, and then make corrections in his 
manuscript. None of the synoptic gospels can claim any such 
direct relation to Jesus. The earliest of the sources upon which 
they draw were not composed till about twenty years after he 
died, and no one took down the words of Jesus during his life- 
time. Retentiveness of memory, however, and the needs of 
the Christian halacha in the churches, helped to carry many 
of these words through the preliminary period of oral tradition. 
But even when the earliest literary products rose, eg. Q and 
the Ur-Marcus, they were not biographical. Still less were the 
subsequent gospels.* None of them is the direct transcript of 
an apostle’s memories, even by another hand. Their gezre is 
not that of biographies so much as of memoirs which were 
written é« alorews eis aictw, in order to convey and apply 
certain Christian beliefs about the person of the Lord Jesus, the 

* Cp. Sanday (OSS. 12f.) and Votaw (477. xix. 45f., 217 f.). 
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main literary! difference being that the gospels, unlike, eg., the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, preserve an impersonal tone. The 
writer does not come forward in the course of the narrative, 
Even in the case of the Third gospel, where tradition has done 
most, not only for the question of the authorship, but also for 
the personal traits and character of the author, the standpoint 
is hardly less objective than in its predecessors. This apparent 
absence of personal colouring points back to one cause. It is 
not due to the overmastering impression of the contents, nor 
even to the literary self-suppression which Aristotle praises in 
Homer. The authors’ names are not concealed as were those 
of the Gottes Freunde in the fourteenth century, lest pride of 
authorship should form a spiritual peril. These anonymous 
gospels? represent to a large extent the final shape given to 
collections of evangelic matter which had been previously 
composed by and for members belonging to the general body 
of the Christian societies. They are communal in spirit and 
shape—even Luke’s is; they resemble the pastorals and 
epistles in this, that they are a direct outcome of living inter- 
course and mutual service within the Christian communities. 
Tlapédoors and paptipioyv are the two words that characterise 
their contents, for all the free handling of their materials and 
the creative pressure, naive and deliberate, of their tendencies. 


(B) MARK. 


LITERATURE.—(q@) Editions (for the patristic and medizeval, cp. Swete, pp. 
exiv f.)}—P Poussin’s Catexa (Rome, 1673); Elsner (Commentarius, 1773); 
Mattheei’s Catena (Moscow, 1775); K. Fritzsche (Leipzig, 1830); Kuinoel 4 
(1843); Olshausen (1853, Eng. tr. 1863); J. A. Alexander 3 (New York, 1863) ; 
Lange (1861, Eng. tr. 1866); Petter (London, 1861); A. Klostermann 
(1867); F C. Cook (Speaker's Comm. 1878); E. H. Plumptre (Z//zcort’s 
Com, 1879); P Schanz (1881)*; Fillion (Paris, 1883); T. M. Lindsay 
(Edin. n. d.); J. Morison, 4 Practical Commentary (Edin. 1889) ; Knaben- 
bauer (Paris, 1894) ; Tiefenthal (Miinster, 1894); E. P. Gould (7CC. 1896) ; 

1 Justin’s phrase (drrouvnuovetuara) for the gospels is the term used by 
Moiragenes for his work on Apollonius (Origen, ¢. Cels. vi. 41); on its 
applicability to the Christian gospels, e.g., see Usener’s Relig. Untersuchungen, 
i. 95 f.; Hirzel’s Der Dialog, i. 141 f., and above (p. 44f.). 

? For some early difficulties (quod nec ab ipso scriptum constat nec ab 
eius apostolis, sed longo post tempore a quibusdam incerti nominis uiris) 
raised by this feature of the gospels, see the interesting correspondence of 
Augustine and Faustus (especially epp. xxxii., xxxiii.). 
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B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1901); Menzies, 7he Earliest Gospel (1g01)*; V. 
Rose (Paris, 1904); A. Merx, Die Euglien Alarkus u. Lukas (1905); 
Baljon (1906) *; E. Klostermann (HBT 1907): LH. B. Swete? (1908) * ; 
Wellhausen? (1909)*; B. W. Bacon, The Begiunings of Gospel Story 
(1909) *; Wohlenberg (ZA. 1910); Lagrange * (Paris, 1911); Loisy (Paris, 
1912); Plummer (CG7. 1914); W. C. Allen (London, 1915). 

(4) Studies—(i.) general :—Saunier, Ueber die Quellen d. Eugliums des 
Marcus (1825); Michelsen, Het Evangelie van Markus (1867); P. Rohr- 
bach, Der Schluss der Markusevglms, der Vier-Evuglien Kanon und die 
hleinastatischen Presbyter (Berlin, 1894)*; Du Buisson, 7he Origin and 
Peculiar Characteristics of the Gospel of St. Mark (1896); Hadorn, ‘die 
Entstehung des Mk.-Evglms auf Grund der syn. Vergleichung aufs neue 
untersucht’ (BAZ. ii., 1898); S. D. F. Salmond (228. iii. 248-262); 
Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 1-97); J. Weiss, das dlteste Euglm, ein Beitrag zum 
Verstindniss des Markus-Evglms und der dltesten evang. Ueberlieferung* 
(1903); Jitlicher (PREZ. xii. 295f.); K.F A. Lincke, ‘Jesus in Kapernaum’ 
(Ein Versuch zur Erklarung des Markus-Evgims, 1904; Loisy (RAZL., 
1904, 513-527); E. D. Burton, Studies im Gospel of Mark (1904); A. S. 
Barnes (Monthly Review, Sept. Oct. 1904, /7S., 1905, 187f., 356f.); 
R. A. Hoffmann, Das Marcus-Euglm und seine Quellen (Konigsberg, 1904) ; 
B. Weiss, die Geschichtlichkett des Markus-Evuglms (1905); E. Wendling, 
OUr-Markus (1905); A. Miiller, Geschichtskerne in den Euglien nach moderner 
Forschungen (1905); H. Zimmermann, Der Historischer Wert d. dlteste 
Ueberlieferung von der Geschichte Jesu im Marcus-Euglim (1905); A. J. 
Maclean (DCG. ii. 120-138)*; E. Wendling, Die Entstehung des Marcus- 
Euglms: Philologische Untersuchungen (1908); J. M. Thompson, /esus 
according to St. Mark (1909); M. Goguel, L’évangile de Marc et ses rapports 
avec aux de Mathieu et de Luc (Paris, 1909); Veldhuizen, Het Evangelie 
van Markus (1914); W. J. Moulton (Harvard Review, iii. pp. 403-436) ; 
(ii.) on special points :—C. L. Reboul (Pazlula, oder Einiges Wenige zur 
genaueren Erforschung ad. Marcus-Evglm, Gotha, 1876); Bakhuyzen, van 
Manen, and Callenfels, Beoordeling van de conjecturen Mk. en LR. (1885); 
Blass, ‘Textkritische Bemerkungen’ (BF7., 1899, 3); W. Wrede, Des 
Messiasgeheimnis in der Evglien, Zugleich ein Bettrag zum Verstandnis des 
Marcus-Euglms (1901)*; Spitta, Ure. iii, 2. 109-138; Burkitt’s Zrans- 
mission (1906), pp. 33-104; H. J. Holtzmann, ARW. x. 18-40, 161-200; 
B. W. Bacon (/BZ., 1910, 41-60); and J. Frey’s Das Schluss d. Markus- 
Euglms u. die Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen (1911: appearances at 
Jerusalem, 14%8 unauthentic). 


§ 1. Outline.—The gospel! opens with a brief summary (11}9) 
of John the Baptist’s mission, introducing the baptism and tempta- 
tion of Jesus. Then begins the first of the two large sections of 
narrative, describing the Galilean (1!4-95°) and the Judean 
(10-13) ministry. The former is divided into an account of the 

1On the score of the opening words, Blass (AFT. iii. 3, p. 52) denies 


that Mk. is a literary work at all. ‘‘The book is not a ciyypaypua, but a 
brbuynpa, a Commentarius, like Caesar's Commentariz” (see above, p. 44). 
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work in Eastern Galilee (144-725), of which Kapharnaum usually 
forms the headquarters, and a briefer description of work in 
Northern Galilee (77495). Returning from the latter district to 
Kapharnaum (9%), Jesus then passes southward into Judea 
(10-13); and this section closes with his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (1117), his controversies with the local authorities 
(1127-124), and his final message of doom and judgment on 
the city and nation (131-87). 

Mark’s gospel plunges at once i medias res. No account of 
the birth either of John or of Jesus is furnished at the outset ; 
all we get is a brief and even meagre notice (1)-!8) of John’s 
ministry év 7 épyyw and his baptism of Jesus, followed by a 
mention of the subsequent temptation of our Lord. The 
writer hurries on to depict the Galilean ministry. 

(a) No new section of the gospel is to be found at 8, which is merely 
the prelude to 8% 9% 9, z.¢, to the close of the Galilean ministry ; and 
the confession of Peter at Czsarea Philippi does not occupy in Mark the 
large and pivotal place which Mt. and Lk. both assign to it. (4) It is un- 
necessary to suppose that the writer has blurred (in 6’) a vital crisis in the 
fortunes of Jesus, as though Herod’s hostility to Jesus, as to John (in 
Josephus), really drove him into a safe retirement (so Rauch, ZVW., 1902, 
303-308; Wellhausen, Z7#/. 48 and on Mark 6%, and Loisy, i. 90). In this 
event, the evangelist would have obliterated the flight of Jesus before Herod. 
Rauch corroborates his view by adducing the Syriac text of Mk 6” which 
connects the ‘messengers’ with the disciples of John, the course of things 
being that Jesus and John’s adherents retired together (6°9* “f), But 
Mt.’s treatment of Mk. at this point (14!) is too artificial to be claimed as a 
witness to some more primitive tradition, and the general reconstruction is 
too hypothetical to be trustworthy. 

The second part of the gospel (10!~1387) describes the 
Judean ministry, undertaken with the shadow of his death at 
Jerusalem resting upon his soul (9%!). The route taken lies on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and Jesus passes through Jericho 
to Bethany (1111). Hitherto he has only met the Jewish authori- 
ties defensively in controversy, but now he takes the initia- 
tive, following up his triumphal trtry into the capital by driving 
the money-changers and traders out of the temple (11154), 
Further controversy with the authorities follows (1127-12}8 
1218-17 7218-27 7 %8-87); then a prophetic prediction of the future 
(13187) marks the close and climax of his public teaching. The 
remaining part of the book narrates mainly the circumstances 
of his arrest, trial, crucifixion, and burial (14!~154’), breaking 
off abraptly with an account of how two women, coming to 
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anoint his corpse, found the tomb empty and saw an angel who 
bade them and the rest of the disciples return to Galilee: ¢here 
shall you see him, as he told you (161). 


(2) The closing words are explained by Abbott (Diat. 527 f.) from the 
misrendering of the Hebrew original, as though Mk.’s sazd nothing and Mt. 
and Lk.’s carried word ¢o rest on a confusion between x9 and ‘$ such as is 
found in LXX of Jer 18°, while they feared (= Mt. and Lk.’s dehe/ad) implies a 
similar and equally natural (cp. LXX Job 37%, Is 16! etc.) confusion between 
xv and ax, This is a plausible, but not the only possible explanation, and 
the other evidence for a Hebrew original is not cogent (see below, 228, 230). 

(6) The chronological sequence of the gospel is better marked in its large 
sections than in details. The mission of John the Baptist is described 
without any note of its period (1“),* but it closed (114) before the mission of 
Jesus began. Even in what follows, apart from the reiterated ev@Us and xal 
(sometimes both together), Mk.’s arrangement is neither consecutive nor 
coherent (cp. 6!) ; occasionally he dates a saying or incident on the Sabbath 
(171 2°35 6), and twenty-four hourst cover 17%, but the healing of the 
leper (1**) is undated, the return to Kapharnaum takes place 60° quepdy (21), 
and the succeeding incidents are narrated one after another without any 
attempt at chronological order, the rare notes of sequence being quite vague 
(e.g. év éxelvais rats juépors mde xrd., 81). How long the Galilean mission 
lasted, or the sudden visit to the territory of Tyre (77), we are not told. 
The two exceptions are the transfiguration (six days after the previous con- 
versation, 9) and the passion-week (111*), The various days of the latter are 
noted (14) }? 1612), Here the tradition evidently was fairly exact and 
precise (even to hours, 15%), and the same primitive quality attaches to the 
pera tyuépas € of 9? (reproduced by Mt. but altered by Lk. into the vague 
a@oel uépar dxrd),t which is probably equivalent to ‘one week,’ reckoned 
from Sabbath to Sabbath (cp. Keim, iv. 308). The tradition is too early and 
naive to render it likely that this chronology is artificial, due to the exigencies 
of public worship (O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 344). 


§ 2. Analysis.—The abbreviated and cursory character of the 
prologue (118; cp. Bacon, /BZ., 1908, 84—106) as compared 
with the detailed fulness of the following passages in the gospel, 
has suggested three solutions. It has been held to point, (a) in 
common with other structural phenomena of the book, to the 
editing of an Ur-Marcus; or (4) to Mark’s use of Q, the common 
source of Matthew and Luke, which he generally abridges; or 
(¢) to Mark’s dependence upon either or both of these gospels 

* The ‘forty’ days of the temptation (11718) is symbolic, as in Ac 13 (cp. 
DCG. ii. 250). 

+ Other little groups of a day’s doings, in (27-17?) 4!-85f- 52f- 631f- git. 
ype pple py 2t- 14ht r5it 161, 

+ The similar phrase in Jn 20% (ued quépas éxrw) is more definite ; but 


in neither case is it necessary to think of the eight-day week of the Roman 
calendar (Mommsen, Adm. Chronologte®, p. 228). 
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(so especially Hilgenfeld and Badham). The first-named is 
decidedly superior to the other two theories, and is borne out by 
the subsequent traces of editorial revision throughout the gospel. 
No attempt (e.g. von Soden, J. Weiss) to disentangle the precise 
Petrine traditions or source is convincing,* but the work of the 
editor in combining Mark’s record with logia (e.g. in 93% 1125 
and 13), in inserting summary links, and in re-arranging the 
materials, can be seen from 11845) onwards. “It is as though 
the type of Petrine narrative gospel had been already too firmly 
fixed to admit of radical re-casting, and the new material had 
been added in adaptation only, and for the most part in the form 
of memoriter interpolations and supplements” (Bacon, p. xxi). 


(a) The unrealities into which an ultra-literary criticism of the gospels slips 
are illustrated by the conflicting views taken of a passage like Mk 17°85. It is 
as arbitrary to make Mt. and Lk. expansions of Mk. as to see in Mk. little 
more than an abbreviation of the large narrative in Q upon which Mt. and Lk. 
subsequently drew. Q’s use of Mk. and Mk.’s use of Q (even in a primitive 
form) are equally superfluous here. Throughout the whole section one has 
the impression of a writer who is outlining rapidly a familiar story, in order to 
reach the point at which either his characteristic contribution or more probably 
the source before him first begins. There is no reason why the facts of 
1}-13 45) should have been only accessible in Q or in any other document. In 
that primitive Christian world even Q had no monopoly of such traditions ; 
and although Q were prior to Mk., there would not be the slightest necessity 
to postulate any documentary source from which the latter must have drawn 
the contents or even the form t of the summary in 178, Spitta, who regards 
apxn Tov evaryyedlou “Inoot Xpicrou (viov Geov) as a title, further conjectures 
that about a page of the original autograph has been lost before 17, since 
xabws yéypamra: xrA, cannot be supposed to introduce a sentence, much less 
a paragraph. This introductory page must have described the advent of the 
Baptist, together with the genealogy and birth of Jesus; but the reasons for 
this ‘ must’ are as slender as those for similar omissions between 1° and 17, in 
18 and at 37 (ZVW., 1904, 305 f.; Ure. ili. 2, pp. 122-138 ; and below, p. 231). 

(8) In the following section, which belonged to the Ur-Marcus, 1 is 
plainly proleptic. Markt dwells on the widespread impression made 
throughout Galilee by the expulsion of the unclean spirit; but even an 
immediate impression (e¥@us) of this kind is not made in a few minutes, 
whereas he goes on in v.” to describe what Jesus did after leaving the 





* It is (cp. Burkitt, 477., 1911, 169 f.) hypercritical to reject not only the 
Petrine tradition of Papias, but the possibility of finding any definite Petrine 
basis for the stories in Mk., as M. Briickner does (ZN W., 1907, 48f.). 

+ In 13 it goes back to Test. Napht. 8: 6 dudBoros pevEerar dg tudv, xal 
Ta Onpia poBnOjcovrar buds, Kal ol dyyedor avOdtovrar buds. 

$z.e. for convenience the composer of the guspel, as distinguished from 
the Mark of the Ur-Marcus, 
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synagogue on that very day. 17!" certainly hangs together; the picture of 
a single day’s activity is a historical and literary unity. But 1, though 
evidently meant to follow 1 (as a specimen of the exorcisms there 
mentioned) in order to explain Christ’s avoidance of the cities (14°), scarcely 
introduces 2)4, which probably existed in the Ur-Marcus in a detached 
form.* 2%! seems to echo 1/6, but the call of Levi is remembered 
principally for the sake of the famous reply of Jesus to the scribes of the 
Pharisees (2!*"7), The following set of sayings upon fasting (2"8-®) are merely 
topically connected with the preceding context; it is impossible to be sure 
that the order is consecutive, or even that both debates (or either) occurred at so 
early a period, for though both Mt. and Lk. emphasise the chronological order, 
this only proves that they had no other outline to fall back upon. The 
cycle of conflict-stories is then rounded off by two (275-28 316) which are set in 
very vague connections of time, while 2 seems hardly to have lain originally 
next 277, The encounter with the Pharisaic authorities, which naturally arose 
from the free observance of the Sabbath and the synagogue-ministry of Jesus 
(3'*), closes with an allusion to the Pharisees and Herodians (3°) which again 
is proleptic (cp. 12'5). But the fact that Jesus had already raised the 
suspicions of the authorities explains the inquisitorial visits of the Jerusalem- 
scribes in 3% and 74. Meantime Mark adds a short general paragraph to sum 
up the increasing popularity of Jesus not merely in Galilee, but far beyond its 
confines (37"!). 

(c) This paragraph forms a transition between the opening section of the 
gospel (where it throws the popular enthusiasm into relief against the 
malevolent criticism of the authorities) and the following section (318-635) 
which begins by describing how Jesus began to provide for the future, in view 
of the demands and the dangers of the work, by organising his disciples. 
Twelve are chosen (37-!*) to preach and to cast out demons, not to heal 
sicknesses—-a function which Mark, unlike Matthew (108) and Luke (9°), 
reserves for Jesus himself.t But no mission is assigned them till the close of 
the section (6%), and Mark again fills up his record with materials which are 
both vaguely located (cp. 3°) and loosely connected. The first of these is 
the defence of Jesus against a charge of insanity brought against him by the 
scribes from Jerusalem, whose interference is topically set in an account of 
a similar interference by his own family (32), The lake-side teaching is 
then resumed (4}, cp. 21% 37); but instead of describing as usual the effect, 
Mark now gives a specimen of its eontents (not necessarily borrowed from Q). 
‘What Jesus taught in the synagogues is not explicitly reported (but cp. 
Lk 47-27), On the other hand, a selection from the parables spoken to the 
open-air audiences is presented, containing three parables (4°-® 26-39 9-32), 
with a discussion of the parabolic method in general (4'°!*) and an explana- 
tion of the first parable (47>). Interpolated between this and the second 
parable is a saying upon the Lamp, apropos of the duty of openness for 
a disciple (47%). As his hearers, after v.!°, are the disciples, it almost 
follows that vv.%-82 (cp. the adrois of v.%), which presuppose the crowd, 





* The scribes and Pharisees do not pursue Jesus over the country ; they 
wait till he finishes a tour or journey (cp. 37 73% 819), 
t Asa matter of fact, however, they do heal, when the time comes (612"9), 
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originally followed vv. This cycle of sayings is now closely linked 
chronologically to a cycle of miraculous deeds (4-5; cp. 4!=4%8, the 
second busy day’s proceedings narrated by Mark), depicting the power of 
Jesus over the forces of nature (4°41), unclean spirits (5), sickness (575-4), 
and death (57!-#4 35-43), These incidents are closely and chronologically set. 
But his sceptical reception at Nazareth (6'®) is an erratic boulder,* like the 
subsequent account of the commission of the twelve, which took place during 
some preaching tour (69-18; cp. Wellhausen, #77/.? 140). 

(@) The fame of Jesus on this tour reaches the ears of Herod Antipas, 
whose conscience is troubled by the appearance of one whom he takes to be 
John the Baptist redzvévus (6); but Mark has nothing to say of any 
precautions taken by Herod, or even of what Jesus said or did during the 
absence of the disciples. He simply proceeds to narrate a couple of miracles 
(690-45. 45-52) which happened immediately after their return, and to note the 
unabated popularity of Jesus as a healer of diseases (6°56). Then follows 
a cluster of sayings on true purity as opposed to ceremonial, occasioned by 
a visit of the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusalem (7!°%). No motive is 
assigned for the next move north into the Tyrian country (774-8), and only 
one incident is recorded—the cure of a Syrophoenician woman’s daughter.t 
On the way back,t or possibly after his return, a deaf and dumb man is cured 
(751-87) ; but the incident is not fixed to any time or place. The next section 
(8!-5) not only opens vaguely (81), but contains material which is parallel to, 
or a duplicate of, 6°, viz. a miracle of feeding (8'-!0=6%-) in an out-of-the- 
way spot, followed by an encounter with the Pharisees (8%, cp. 7“), and 
a cure (86, cp. 75), The characteristic traits of the separate stories are 
probably due to oral tradition ; their agreements, which outweigh their differ- 
ences, seem to denote a common, single type; their juxtaposition is literary 
rather than the result of oral tradition. 

(e) The following fragment of teaching delivered on the way north to 
Ceesarea Philippi marks a more private and tragic phase in the gospel 
(8); the fate of Jesus as the Christ implies a resolute renunciation and 
confession on the part of his disciples, to whom he now imparts special 
instruction. But as the term rév éxAov in 8*4 shows, 874 does not belong to 
this particular cycle of teaching ; it is one of the intercalations of the editor 
who elsewhere (714) introduces a crowd (though not necessarily from Lk 14”). 
A certain roughness of arrangement or dislocation of the natural order is 
evident indeed in the whole of 877-9, where 877! seems to be resumed § in 
g"!-8 after the break of g?!°; but source and editor are not easily disentangled. 





* Its position next to 67% % is meant to bring out the contrast between 
Christ’s rejection by his own people and the success of his disciples abroad. 

+ Here only, by a foreigner, is Jesus called «vpcos in Mk., and here only 
does the writer represent him as healing at a distance from the patient. 

+ Unless we are to suppose (cp. Burkitt, 77S. xvii. 13 f.) that Jesus took 
a long and apparently purposeless circular tour north and east and south, it 
is better, with Wellhausen, to revard Szdon as an erroneous rendering of [1s 
(Saidan = Bethsaida) ; cp. 87? and Mt 1174, 

§ The suggestion that g!-}3 should read g!! 12b- 144. 18 certainly clears up the 
passage, and is preferable to deleting g'*" Be (Wernle) as a gloss, , 
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Bacon (4/7., 1898, pp. 541 f., 1902, pp. 2361.) regards 97! as practically 
a duplicate of 877-9}, 918, which it interrupts with its vision-incident much 
as Ac 9-118 precedes 13-15; Loisy (AAA., 1904, pp. 386f., 1907, p. 446) 
assigns 877-80 g!- 1-13 to a primitive separate source; and Schweitzer (Das 
Abendmahl, ii, 58 f.) puts 854-9°8 back into the Bethsaida-period (63). On 
Wellhausen’s arbitrary characterisation of 87-10% (#zn/.2 7of., 80f.) as a 
reflection of the later Christian consciousness, cp. Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel, 181 f., and E. F. Scott, Zhe Atngedom and the Messiah. 167 f. 

The twofold apologetic motive of the transfiguration-story is fairly obvious : 
viz. to meet the objection raised by the Elijah-tradition (cp. Justin, Dza/. 49), 
and to explain how the crucified Jesus could be the Christ of God. The 
former is emphasised by Mark ; the latter is specially brought out by Mt. 
and Luke. It has been conjectured that the transfiguration” originally 
represented an appearance of Jesus six days after death (Wellhausen on 
Mk 93 * vielleicht der dlteste in den Evangelien,’ cp. Loisy, Evang. Syn. ii, 
39-40) to the disciples in Galilee (Mt 28!*); but though Peter is prominent 
here (9° cp. 8”), this is hardly enough by itself to prove that the vision tallies 
with that of 1 Co 15%. On the other hand, in 2 P 1)*18 the prophetic 
announcement by Jesus of Peter’s death (cp. Jn 211°) is followed by an 
allusion to the vision and voice on the holy mountain which (Hofmann, cp. 
Spitta’s monograph, pp. 89 f.) might refer to a post-resurrection vision like this, 
as is plainly the case in Zhe Apocalypse of Peter (§§ 2f.), where the twelve on 
a mountain with the risen Lord see two departed saints in radiant form 
eumpoobev Tob Kuplov. 

(f) The account of the transfiguration (91°) is followed by the expulsion 
of an evil spirit from a boy (9%), the last miracle in Galilee thus belonging 
to the same class as the first (1). The closing paragraph on the Galilean 
mission consists of some fragments from the private conversation of Jesus 
and his disciples (9*°-®°), which the editor has inserted without any close links. 
Jesus is no longer preaching or healing ; his whole attention is concentrated 
on the inner circle of his adherents. 9**®7 seems rather isolated, especially if 
the curious v.* (calling the twelve, when he was already with them !), which 
is partly omitted by D, is taken as an editorial link between 4 and 
36-37 (Wellhausen). 9%* certainly belonged originally to another site; its 
present position is due to the topical mention of the Name (95” %), and 9@ 
is the most natural sequel, at any rate, to 9°. In 9#-5 the discourse ap- 
parently becomes still more disconnected and obscure, but the closing note 
(9°") is on the same key as the opening (9**). 

(g) The final departure of Jesus from Galilee (10!-*) marks the beginning 
of the Judzan ministry (10-13). The details of this are scanty and vague 
until he reaches Jerusalem, when the record becomes suddenly richer. 
Thus the discussion with the Pharisees on divorce (10???) apparently occurs 
in the open-air (cp. v.?°), but the setting of the incident is ambiguous. 
Two incidents of travel follow (1o!-!8. 17-31); then the narrative becomes still 
more vivid (10%), though the request of James and John (10%) is abrupt 





* ©. Schmiedel ( Hau /lprobleme d. Leben-Jesu-Forschung?, 81 f.) postulates 
a similar origin for the synoptic stories of the feeding of the 5000 and 
the walking on the sea (Mk 6% etc,), 
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after what precedes.* The cure of the blind beggar outside Jericho (10-*) 
was evidently a fixed point in the primitive tradition; it is the only cure 
wrought by Jesus outside Galilee, and it marks, by the beggar’s acclamation 
of Jesus as ¢he Son of David, the opening stage of his messianic entry into the 
capital (11-4), The site of the subsequent dialogues and discourses is 
the temple (cp. 1171), where he spends the day but not the night; his 
headquarters are at Bethany (111-%),. The cleansing of the temple 
(1135-18) is inserted in the symbolic story of the blighted fig-tree (1119-14. 20%), 
to which Mark has, as usual, attached several disparate sayings (117%), In 
a series of encounters, Jesus silences and outwits the official parties one after 
another. The climax of these is the admission of a scribe ¢ that Jesus is a 
true teacher (12°), whereupon Jesus takes the initiative (12%) by attacking 
the teaching and conduct (12°!) of the scribes, to the delight of the people. 
Since 10 -Jesus has been teaching not his disciples but the public; in 13)-*7, 
however, which forms the close of the Judzan ministry and the climax of 
his relations with the temple, the editor, by using the small apocalypse, 
represents him as instructing the inner circle of his disciples privately upon 
the future destruction of the temple and the prospects of his own cause. 

(4) The story of the Passion now begins (14!), the account of the 
treachery of Judas being interrupted by that of the anointing at Bethany 
(143), and followed by that of the celebration of the passover (14!2%), 
While 14116 is rejected as unhistorical by critics like Brandt and 
Wellhausen, it is deleted by Spitta (Ure. i. 266f.) on grounds that are 
hardly more solid than those on which Rauch (ZVW., 1902, 308-314) bases 
his theory that 14!’ forms a later gloss, intended to make the meal a 
passover-supper. Only when vv.!16 are omitted, does the absence of 
els ‘leporé\vja. in v.17 seem suspicious (cp. v.}*), as though the supper had 
been perhaps eaten at Bethany (so, ¢g., Wendling). 14!*26 is not an 
unhistorical duplicate of 111-4, and there is nothing in the style of the passage 
to warrant any suspicion of later editorial handling. O. Holtzmann (Leden 
Jesu, ch. xili.), who places Jn 75-8" before Mk 12%, regards Christ’s 
verdict on this woman as an incident at the beginning of the Monday when 
he ate the passover evening meal with his disciples, and argues that as 
neither Jesus nor his disciples can have been busy with preparations for that 
meal, the elimination of Mk 14!*?* would involve the loss of any tradition 
relating to the earlier part of that day,—a loss which would be incredible, 
since the disciples were far from likely to forget the last day they spent in the 
company of their Master. This is subtle, but not untrue to the history or 
psychology of the situation. For the theory that the time-references in 
Mark’s story of the passion-week were not in the Ur-Marcus, cp. J. Weiss 
(DCG. ii. 323-324); for detailed criticism of the trial-stories, see Moffatt, 
DCG. ii. 749-759, ZT. xxviii. 57 f., and B. S. Easton in 4/7. (1915) 430f. 


§ 3. Structure.—This survey (i.) shows that, while the general 
scheme is clear, Mark’s arrangement of materials is often topical 


* Here 104-4 is secondary, as compared with the Lucan version (225-27), 

+ Neither 1274 nor even 1218-7 is closely related to this period, and 
probably Lk. (1075-8) is right in placing the former at an earlier phase of the 
ministry ; cp. W. Ilaupt’s [Vorte Jesve (1914), pp. 61 £ 


15 
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rather than historical. Sayings and incidents are yrouped in a way 
which suggests not so much chronological sequence as similarity 
of subject-matter. The criticism of Papias would be justified, if it 
referred to order. Compared with the Fourth gospel, whose 
carefully marked sequences were familiar and popular in Asia 
Minor in the opening of the second century, the narrative of 
Mark would appear irregular. In the second place (ii.), Mark’s 
gospel is plainly a composition, not in the sense in which Mt. and 
Lk. are, but still in a noticeable degree of its own. It is not an 
artless transcript of oral reminiscences. The author has had 
before him various materials, not only oral but also written 
sources, which he has occasionally re-arranged.* The narratives 
betray unevenness at certain points; gaps and breaks occur, and 
more than one current of opinion or tradition may be detected. 
The problem of literary criticism which results from these data 
is, whether there is adequate evidence to prove that more than 
one hand need be traced in the composition of the gospel, or 
whether such editorial manipulation as can be unbared may not 
have been the work of John Mark himself, to whom the first 
draft of the Petrine reminiscences was due. There are two 
a priori reasons for hesitation in attempting an analysis of Mark 
into an original edition which has been revised or amplified by 
a later writer. (@) We cannot assume that what appear to be 
secondary elements were not already present to some extent in 
the Petrine tradition which formed the basis of the original 
gospel; by the time that Mark took down the reminiscences of 
Peter there was ample time for the oral tradition of the primitive 
churches to have filled out some of the sayings of our Lord, and 
for elements of reflection and distortion to have creptin. (4) 
The uniformity of language, both in style and vocabulary con- 
stitutes a second reason ; but, although Wendling has driven the 
linguistic and stylistic argument to the verge of unreality, there 
are nevertheless traces of strata, and such uniformity as may 
be found is as likely to be the work of the final editor. These 

* “Dans une ceuvre aussi peu littéraire, le défaut de cohésion n’est pas 
une preuve de redaction multiple. Mais incoherence qu’on pourrait appeler 
positive, le désaccord entre les morceaux juxtaposés qui procédent de 
courants d'idées trés différents, accumulation de données disparates qui se 
laissent reconstituer en groupes homogeénes, caractérisés chacun par une 
inspiration distincte, les doubles emplois peuvent attester, ici comme ailleurs, 
lu combinaison des traditions ou des sources écrites et la complexité du travail 


redactionnel” (Loisy, i. 85-86; cp. Wendland. HASNT, i. 2. 260 f.). 
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reasons, therefore, suggest hesitation not in the acceptance but 
in the working out of the hypothesis that the canonical Mark, 
written shortly after a.D. 70, is based for the most part on 
Mark’s draft of the Petrine reminiscences. 


The hypothesis that our canonical Mark represents the later edition of 
an earlier document, or that it can be analysed into two or more different 
sources, may be based either upon considerations drawn from the internal 
structure of the gospel itself (so, ¢.¢., P. Ewald, Wendling, Wellhausen), or from 
a comparison of its contents with those of Mt. and Luke (so, ¢.g., J. Weiss, 
Réville, von Soden). It has undergone various vicissitudes, Advocated 
formerly by Holtzmann, it was worked out by Schenkel, Weiffenbach, 
Wittichen and others, especially by Sevin, Jacobsen, and Mangold. 
Weizsicker then pushed the analysis of Mk. still further, and more recent 
attempts at a pre-canonical source or sources are to be seen in the essays of 
Beyschlag (SK., 1881, pp. 565 f.), Feine (/P7., 1886-1888), J. Weiss (SX., 
1890, pp. 555f., 1891, pp. 289f.), and W. Haupt. One motive which 
actuated some of these critics was the desire to reconstruct the original Mark 
of Papias ; but, independently of this, others have worked out a series of 
secondary features, Pauline or apostolic, which have overlaid the primitive 
materials of the Petrine story (cp. recently Schmiedel in £Bz. 1844 f.). Thus 
Wendling traces two different sources, in addition to an editor, throughout 
the gospel. M1}, an Aramaic source, represents the primitive, realistic impres- 
sion of Jesus the teacher, conveyed by Peter. This was translated into 
Greek by M? with poetical and artistic additions of his own to bring out the 
supernatural powers of Jesus the divine messiah, the Son of Man who makes 
a mystery of his person. Finally, aredactor (= Ev), whose dogmatic interests 
overrode his historical sense, inserted some passages (e.g. 113 38% 2 etc.) 
and edited others (e.g. 3% 1112 19f- and 123%44), But this implies too rigid 
and a grvort a conception of the developments of primitive Christology. 
Even an incidental allusion like that of 124 shows that Jesus was more than a 
teacher in the earliest source, and many of Wendling’s special results are too 
subjective (C. S. Patton, Harvard Review, 1913, 229f., J- Weiss, TR., 
1913, pp. 183 f., and Menzies, Review of Theology and Philosopby, ii. pp. 3-6). 
The over-elaboration of the theory will be seen from the following outline :— 

Mi y16-84a 35-898 W-44 gi-l6a 1fb-17. 


M? ye-lda 
Ev 123 14b-15 Bb ab & gidb. 1éa, 18a 


MI 2186. 288 a1_35 20-21 31_49 26-29 33 


Ev 219b-20 38-19 22-80 4)0-25 30-32 % 


M2 4-54 48b 6 17-29 35-44 
Ev 5% 61-18 18-16 80-31 H_Q36 


M?2 g?8 14-27 
Ev §80b-33a 38c-B5 38 9 9-13 28-50 tora . 
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mM! 108!-32a 85-37 41-44 17 


M? ro%8_y p18 
Ev 10%-80 B2b-34 38-40 45 yypi-i4 18-25, 27a 


M? 1127>-y gida 1dc-31 84b-87 7 3h? 28-29 33-36 I 47 


Ev r2l4b 32-34a, 8-27 80-33 37 148-8 


M} 14)0-l 22-25 43-46 48-50 
M2 1417” 26-358. 36-37 39-4la a a 53-56 60-G2a, 
Ev 142 35b 38 4lb 57-59 


M} 1485 151-35 21-23 24a, 26-27 81-32 Baa 
M2 1483-64 66-72 1516-20 23 Bb -25 29-30 8 B4b-B6 
Ev 14% 


M? 1587 
M2 158 40-48 1546_1678 8 
Ev 15% 4-45 167 


R. A. Hoffmann’s scheme postulates two Aramaic editions of Mk., one 
written by Mark for Jewish Christians and used by Mt., the other (a larger 
and longer work) employed by the canonical Mk. and Lk. In this way the 
occasional superiority of Mt. to the others is explained, but the agreements on 
all three are left in the dark (cp. Schmiedel, ZC., 1904, 154f.), and the 
theory of an Aramaic original is not convincing (cp. Lagrange, xliif., xcv f.). 

Wendling’s analysis is rivalled, in point of elaboration, by Bacon’s recent 
theory that R, the final editor, who was an anti-Jewish Paulinist, used not only 
Q (chiefly in the Lucan recension) and P (the primitive Petrine tradition, as 


outlined in Ac 1077-88) but X (an unknown source). R’s hand appears in 1} &-6 
24-28. B4b 7190-20. 27-28 36 20-21 483-34, BOL, 51-21. 37 GI-B. 5-6. 16-29, 45, 52d, 66 78-4 8 18 Bid. 


18. 16-21 gf. 12b, 30-82, 41, BOb pol. 1282-94, df. 1 116. 17 Q). 18 y 912 7 38t. 10L 24t, 7 48-9, 12f, 26, 28, 
41, 65t. 525, but he also edited Q in 1% 7 12-18 14-15 25-10. 15-16. 18-198 31-5, 8-19, 22-25, 
42-8 11-12. 21-25 680-31, 53-65 71, 8, 14-17, 20-23. 81-87 B11-12, 14-16 (1), 221. 890-34 g37. 40, 42, 48t. 
80 yQlO-HL. 28. y 79-10. 12-14. 20-21 y I-11. 88-40 7 39. Lt, 28f. 7 417. @) 540-41, and Pin got 
G'MA1 Ql-12a. 19-17 10, Df. 99-35 post. ( py If. 11. 19, 27. 1 427. B2t. 53 pel. Gt 99 as wel] 
as X in 14-4 37 986-87 () g86. 98-39 yo18-16. Mt. 7 935-37  516t. 22f. St. Mt. There are 
more or less complete fragments of P in 116-?8. 29-84a, 35-89 91-5. 11-14 (41) 
522-86. 88-48 724t. @) B1-9 @). 27-29 gl ppl. pole zit. 10-11, 22, 29f. 496, 65. 7678 of X in 
18 8-11 21% 21-26 49-10. 18-20 64. 22-45). 48-520 78-7 O49 O29 (te 17-28. BL. y2IBL. Alf. 
1322 148-7 1521+ 83: 88, and of Q in 42-32 M) 64 (t). 7-18 79-18 g85-88 92-5 7-10. 18, 28 22-25, 
It is obvious that this analysis reduces P to a minimum and raises R to a 
maximum; the criteria for distinguishing Q and X are rarely cogent, and 
a large amount of matter assigned to either, as well as to R, might well be 
grouped under P. See N. P. Williams in OSS. pp. 387-421. 

Solger’s (Ure. 64 f.) ‘‘ Ur-Marcus” consists of 144 21-20. 28-28 3i-% 81-35 
gi 10. 18-27, 88-41 g1-7, 9-48 61-18, 90 71-2. G14, 16-96 I-17, 21-80, 82-85, 98 911-80, 89-87 191-81. 
46-09 p12. 27-88 Q1-8. 12-44 7 31-9 11-22, 24-BO. 32-97 y 412-13, 16-22, 26, 92. 34-35, 40, 50-53, 05, 
GO-64 J 51-18, 22 25-28, 80-82. GH. 37. 89. 42-46 composed ¢. A.D. 38 by John Mark (cp. 
Ac 12!2), Both Scholten and Jacobsen had already advocated this view of the 
authorship of the source, which is also held by A. Miiller (the source being 
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Aramaic), and which is much nearer to the data of the gospel and of the 
primitive tradition than any of the analyses just noticed,* or than that of a 
critic like J. Weiss, who holds rigidly that the Ur-Marcus contained little or 
nothing which cannot be found in Mt. and Lk., and in whose hands this 
primitive source loses its graphic colouring and circumstantial detail, since most 
of the salient features of the canonical Mark are ascribed to the redactor. 


The difficulty of determining what is primary and what is 
secondary is illustrated, e.g., by such a minor linguistic point as 
the use of the semi-proverbial formula, Ze who has ears (to hear) 
let him hear (cp. HS.2 106-107). This denotes a pregnant 
reminder to the reader or hearer; but it may quite well have 
been used by Jesus (e.g. in Mk 4° 25) in some of the connections 
preserved in the gospels. The Joh. apocalypse’s use of it (27 etc. 
13°) is hardly normative, and the call to note a deeper sense in 
the adjoining context is not to be referred exclusively to the age of 
the Epigoni, when the sayings of Jesus were becoming the subject 
of devout allegorising (so M. Dibelius in SK., 1910, 461-471). 

(2) The opening paragraph (11-4) starts two special problems : 
one upon the meaning of 11 (dpxy rod ebayyeAiov “Incod Xpicrod, 
viod feod), and one upon the relation of the OT citation in 12% 
to the rest of the context. The former passage is the title of 
tlie prologue. Inv.4 the writer begins his narrative proper of 
the life of Jesus with the remark that Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching 16 evdayyéAtov tov Oeod. The different sense of 
edayyédtov in v.1—where the words “Iyood Xpiorod are not 
subjective (so Zahn), as if it were the gospel which Jesus 
preached, but objective—indicates a conscious play upon the 
term. The dpxy of the Christian dispensation lay in the 
prophetic mission of John, who summed up the rrevious order 
of things (cp. Mt 1138) and prepared the way .ur the new. 
Hence the twofold citation in 17%, The editor in v.? explains 
how the dpxyy was not Jesus himself but some one else, the 
divinely predicted forerunner (= éyévero “Iwavvys xrd.), while in 
v.35 he explains how the very sphere of the forerunner’s mission 
had also been prophesied (= év r7j épyw, v.4; cp. AAG. ii. 42 f.). 

Although dpx% here is not equivalent to summa rez (so Herklotz in BZ., 
1904, pp. 77 f., 1905, pp. 408 f.), it might be a misrendering of the cmczpzt 


* P. Ewald (Das Hauptproblem der Evglienfrage und der Weg zu seiner 
Lésung, 1890, pp. 1781.) gives the redactor little more than 178 174_8% 
169-20; du Buisson assigns him a few linguistic changes (e.g. in 13), one or 
two details, and some context supplements (e.g. in 215 16 18 685 719 g1 gs 
107 1216 21. 23 7 418), 
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prefixed to Mark when the gospels were written in one manuscript (so 
Nestle in Zxf.4 x. 458-460; Ainf. pp. 130f., Eng. tr. 163; PAtlol. Sacra, 
pp. 45-46) ; the heading of the book would thus become the opening of the 
text. But if dpx% is an unparalleled opening for an early Christian writing, 
xa6ds (especially introducing a quotation) is equally abnormal. None of 
the cases quoted in ACL. i. 996 is really analogous at all points to Mk 
11-2, and, as it seems clumsy and contrary to Mark’s style to connect v.! with 
v.4 grammatically, the alternative is to regard the OT citation as due to 
an editorial hand, whereas, in the original, v.2 was the heading or descrip- 
tion either of the opening section or of the whole book, In the latter case, 
the object of the gospel would be to portray the start and origin (cp. Ac 1}, 
He 23, Jn 152’) of the gospel of Jesus during his lifetime on earth (so Zahn), 
7.é. in the revival movement of John. This would gain in likelihood 
if one accepted the hypothesis (see below) that Mark wrote another 
treatise (which underlies the opening chapter of Acts) to describe the progress 
and advance of the gospel whose opening his first book had depicted. 
But in view of the precariousness of this theory, it is safer to confine 
the scope of v.t to the opening section of the gospel itself. Otherwise, 
dpxH xr. might be taken with éyévero in v.4, the intervening verses being 
a lengthy parenthesis (so, ¢g., Hilgenfeld, Z/”7., 1906, 196-199, and 
Goguel, of. cét. 36)—a hypothesis which Chajes utilises in favour of his 
Semitic * original for the gospel by conjecturing that dpx% is really a 
misinterpretation of 072=07p (piv), though Halévy prefers to think of nbna 
(cp. Hos 12 LXX). But such Semitic hypotheses f are generally precarious, 
and, in this instance, they are superfluous. 

The awkwardness of the whole passage, whether 7% is taken as a 
parenthesis or 18 as an anacolouthon, suggests irresistibly that the OT 
references at least are inserted by an editorial hand from some book of 
florilegia (p. 24). Some primitive disturbance or corruption of the original 
text is almost certain, and, as no evidence is to be found in MSS, it occurred 
probably in the process of editing the Ur-Marcus. Deleting 7 (i500 éyw 
cov), Weiffenbach opens what he considers to be a ‘‘ beautiful and grand 
portal to the gospel” (/P7., 1882, 668-680 ; similarly Soitau, Zzxe Liicke, pp. 


* Hebrew. W. C. Allen similarly falls back on an Aramaic original, 
regarding the prophetic references, together with the mistranslation, as the 
work of the Greek translator. Wellhausen (4z7/. § 3) even pushes his 
revised edition of Ur-Marcus earlier than its translation into Greek. 

{ That Mark is the translation of an Aramaic original is held, ¢.g., by 
H. P. Chajes (Markus Studien, 1889), Walévy (RS., 1900, 115-149), 
W. C. Allen (Z7., 1902, 328-332; Exp.® i. 436-443), Blass (Phelology of 
Gospels, 190~218), R. A. Hoffmann, Zimmermann (SA, 1903, 287 f.), and 
Wellhausen (Z7zz/. 14f., 43 f.). Zimmermann’s (SA., 1901, 415-458) 
analysis makes all three synoptists (Mark before A.D. 66) translate AQ, 
the primitive Aramaic gospel ; while neither Mt. nor Lk. used Mk., Lk. had 
access to a special source (LQ); but his birth-story is drawn from AQ in 
order to counteract Mt.’s legendary narrative (see below), and his resurrec- 
tion cycle of stories is based on another special source (Semitic) extending 
into Acts, 
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1-7, and Holtzmann in HC.); but it is better, with Lachmann (5X., 1830, 
p. 844), P. Ewald, Weizsicker, Scholten, Wellhausen, and others, to take 8 
as an editorial gloss. Spitta (ZWVW., 1904, 305-308), who rightly takes v.? 
as the title (cp. J. Weiss, das diteste Euglm, pp. 24f.), regards +3 as 
the original of the opening passage ; but he complicates this by declaring 
that some previous introductory narrative must have lain in the original text 
(see above, p. 221). 


If the fusion of the citations is not due to Mark himself, 
it is probable that he was indebted for it to a florilegium of 
messianic proof-texts which was circulated among the churches, 
for the benefit of those who were exposed to controversy with 
the Jews. The Malachi-citation, grouped under Isaiah in Mk 
12, occurred in a subsequent passage of Q (Mt 11!=Lk 4727) 
which is absent from Mark’s narrative. If Mt. and Lk. had Mk. 
173 before them, they probably preferred the more correct 
situation of Mk 12. But even if they had not, it would be un- 
necessary to fall back on either of the three hypotheses just 
mentioned, as though Mk. or the editor of the Ur-Marcus 
deliberately fused together the separate citations which he found 
in Q or in Mt. and Lk. 


The other OT reminiscences are scanty and unimportant; for the most 
part they are conformed to the LXX (cp. W. C. Allen, ZZ. xii, 187-189). 


(2) The position of the conflict-section in Mk 21-36 suggests 
doubts of its chronological setting. The uniform colour of the 
five incidents (2112, 18-17, 18-22, 23-28, 31-6), the notice of a plot of 
the Herodians and Pharisees against his life at this early stage 
(3°), the proleptic occurrence of the messianic* Son of Man 
(cp. 829 88), and the general unlikelihood of such an immediate 
and rapid succession of encounters—these considerations point to 
the antedating of the incidents in question, or at least to the 
fact that some of them (excluding the call of Levi, 214), like 316, 
have been drawn into this early group through the influence of 
associations. The probability is that they belonged to a special 
source incorporated either by Mark or by the final editor at this 
pointy (so Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 23 f.; Baldensperger, Dalman, 

* It cannot well be equivalent to the generic der zasha in 2", any more 
than in 22%, Lk 22%, Mt 10% 264. That Jesus used it as a non-messianic 
self-designation is over-subtle ; neither here nor elsewhere is it possible to 
explain the title as an equivalent for an (the Man), the first person singular, 
or some one (cp. Mt 11°). Even the alternative, that Jesus used it as an 
incognito, to provoke thought, is unsatisfactory (cp. Abbott’s Dzat. 3152 f.). 

+t The source is resumed at 12% (Wendt, pp. 25 f.; Haupt’s Worte Jesu, 51). 
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etc.). Similarily 3°? is misplaced * from after 723 (the Jeru- 
salemite scribes do not appear on the scene till after 71), and the 
editorial hand appears in 3°! (Wellhausen, Wendling). 

(c) In passages like 4184 (cp. HBt. 1866-1867) 9%" and 13, 
the impression of editorial work upon a source, not simply on 
oral tradition, deepens; eg. 4! is secondary to its context 
(cp. J. Weiss and Wendling), which lies more level to 2!-3°. 
Without carrying the analysis further, we may therefore outline 
the process by which Mk.’s gospel reached its present form, thus: 
notes of Peter’s reminiscences written down by Mark f (hence 
the Aramaic colouring and vivid detail of certain sections) were 
afterwards edited by a (Roman?) Christian who used not only 
the small apocalypse but some other logia of Jesus (not 
necessarily Q). The gospel is not a gospel of Peter, but it 
contains a cycle of traditions for which Peter is the authority 
and in which he plays a prominent réle. The first person 
mentioned in the narrative of Christ’s mission (1!) is Simon; 
his call (11) is followed ere long (12%) by the cure of his 
mother-in-law. Simon kai of per’ adrod (156) form the inner circle 
(cp. 9? 38 143%) of the first disciples (215); he is named first in 
the list of the twelve (316); he first hails Jesus openly as the 
Christ (82%), and is evidently the leader and spokesman of the 
twelve (893 10% 112! Kai dvayvyobeis 6 Ilérpos Aéyet abra,t 147 
167), though now and then speaking (149) and acting (1447) 
impetuously for himself (cp. 1454 6f). One slight feature, which 
emphasises not only the prominence of Peter but the leading 
position next him of the sons of Zebedee, is the way in which 
the latter, after 118 29, are mentioned between Simon and his 
less famous brother Andrew (cp. 3! 133 with 92% 1095f 1438), 
The connection of the Ur-Marcus with Peter accounts for the 


* Cp. Bacon and Loisy, ¢.g. The inaccuracies of Mk 7}* upon Jewish 
purifications also show that the source here has been edited by some Gentile 
Christian, who, unlike Peter and John Mark, was unfamiliar with local re- 
ligious customs (cp. Biichler in Z 7. xxi. 34-40, and Horst in SA., 1914, 429 f.). 

+ Cp. above, pp. 190f. Salmon’s verdict (Human Element in Gospels, 21) 
sums up the case moderately, ‘I do not believe that St. Peter had any 
share in the composition of St. Mark’s gospel, or that he was in any way 
responsible for its contents. But I consider that critical study would lead 
us to believe that some of the evangelist’s statements were derived directly or 
indirectly from that apostle, and therefore I would not hastily reject the 
tradition that there had been personal intercourse between the two.” 

+ Mt. (21) generalises this into ol padnral. 
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historical nucleus at the bottom of the Marcan stories. Several 
of the latter are more than circumstantial; they reveal the 
man who was there. The secondary features of the gospel are 
adequately accounted for by the process of editing, which has 
left the gospel something very different from the naive tran- 
script of an eye-witness’s reminiscences, even when the latter had 
passed into the form of preaching material pds ras xpelas. 


Scattered throughout the book are editorial touches due partly to 
catechetical influences, such as the addition of "Incod Xpiorov (+ lov Oeov ?) 
to evayyeNlov (11), of * Kai muerevere ev Te ebayyeMw to peravoetre (115), of 
kal rov evaryyeAlov in 8* (as in 10”), of ére Xpirrov éoré (9") and pera Siwypadv 
in 10, the incidental description of the twelve as apostles (6), the observa- 
tions in 6°? (cp. rdépwoww in Eph 418) and 13%, reflections of the apostolic age, 
as, é.g., in the description of John’s baptism (14, cp. Ac 2%), editorial glosses 
like xadapifwr wdvra ra Bpdyara (7, showing how the author viewed the 
Antioch controversy in the apostolic church), and other additions which are 
either marginal glosses, or insertions of an early copyist, xal Gpov rov xpd Barréy 
gov (2°), 7d Katvdv rob madaod (27), Tov doxnxéra Tov reyuwva (54), 6 yap 
kaipos obk Fy atixwy (118, so Bakhuyzen, Baljon, Wernle, and others), uy 
xarahurew omépya (127), rob "Incod (1487), cal ddréxrwp epadvyoerv (14%), etc. 
Even the repeated ev@vs does not necessarily belong to the Ur-Marcus ; textual 
criticism indicates that it was sometimes (Lewis, Old Syréac Gospels, p. xx) 
inserted subsequent to the use of the Ur-Marcus by Mt. and Luke.t 


§ 4. Religious Characteristics:—The primary aim of Jesus, 
according to Mk., was to proclaim the good news of the 
kingdom (114 xypvcowv), at first by teaching in the synagogues 
(121f), What aroused wonder and admiration was the powerful 
and authoritative character of his words. This at once involved 
him in encounters with unclean spirits; the new teacher became 
inevitably the exorcist (125), while another side of his mission 
was that of healing the sick. Mark brings out, in his first chapter, 
how what Jesus conceived to be his proper mission, viz. preaching 
(1°8 cis rodro yap éfjAOov, referring to his divine commission, not 
to the house of v.*°, which he had left not to preach but to 
pray), was handicapped { by his very popularity as an exorciser 

* On the secondary character of Mk. here, as compared with Mt. and Lk., 
cp. J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu*, p. 69. The gospel of God was an expression 
first popularised, if not coined, by Paul, so far as we know (cp. Resch, 
Paulinismus, p. 380). 

+ Cp. Weiss’ exhaustive study in ZVW, (1910, 124-133) ; he finds ed@us 
certainly original in 11% 4 212 417 54 ro 1472 probably original in 4° 65 5% 

t Hence the more difficult reading dpyoels (17) of D a ff? as a com- 


plement to the éuPpiwnoduevos of 1, not an echo of it, is preferable to the 
smoother gmAayxricbels, which was probably introduced for motives of 
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and healer (cp. 145). To Mark, Jesus is above all things the 
preacher and teacher, in Galilee (2? 18 412 39f 62.6 with rol), 
where his true work is interrupted by appeals for cures which 
his compassion could not refuse (cp. Wellhausen’s £7/,2 156-157). 


The emphasis laid by Mark (cp. Déat. 3624-3625) on the power exerted by 
Jesus over evil spirits, denotes an early Christian tendency or tradition which 
found evidence for his messianic claims in this sphere of authority. What 
the eschatological messiah had been expected by some circles to accomplish, 
that Jesus had done—and more. The first experience of Jesus, after his 
endowment with the messianic spirit, is a prolonged conflict with Satan, 
in which he is supported or surrounded by an angelic retinue (11018). The 
results of this encounter are at once visible, Jesus exorcises the evil spirits 
(123-27. 84), They repeatedly own his authority (cp. 3), but he refuses to 
accept their wild witness. His popularity (37!) and unpopularity (3?) 
alike are attributed to this power ; the most heinous sin is that of attributing 
it to a trafficking with the evil spirits themselves (3 8), Satan or 
Beelzebub with his realm of demons is set over against the divine realm in- 
augurated by Jesus. It is not, however, correct to argue * that the exorcising 
of demons by Jesus forms an important feature in the synoptic use of the term 
‘Son of Man.” So faras Mk. is concerned, this termis never connected with 
the expulsion of evil spirits (cp. 21 98), It is as God’s Son (cp. 14), the holy 
one of God (174, cp. 39), the Son of the most high God (57), that Jesus 
of Nazara casts demons out of men. Consequently, while the Marcan 
(and indeed the synoptic) accounts of demon-expulsion must be read in the 
light of contemporary superstitions (cp. W. O. E. Oesterley in DCG. i. 
440-443), they cannot be regarded as imaginative illustrations of an element 
in messianic prophecy. Whatever be their historical nucleus, these naive 
popular traditions derive from a definite set of apostolic reminiscences. f 
Thus, even though the words viov @cov in 1} are a gloss, they are a correct 
gloss. The unclean spirits hail their exorciser as the Son of God (3%, cp. 5"); 
Jesus is God’s Son (11, cp. 13%) from first to last, and the last testimony 
paid him is this unconscious homage from a pagan’s lips (15%). 


But, while the valuation of Jesus as the Christ is the deter- 
mining factor of any gospel, critics like Kostlin, Keim, M. 
Schulze (ZWT., 1894, pp. 332 f.) and Wrede (pp. 71 f.) go to 
uncritical extremes in exaggerating the superhuman, mysterious, 
and even metaphysical traits of the Marcan Jesus at the expense 
of the human element. Mark does note she spirit of Jesus more 


reverence (cp. Nestle’s Phzlolog. Sacra, 26, and Hinf. 219-220, Eng. tr. p. 
262). Rauch (ZVW., 1902, 300-303) is one-sided in regarding 14 # and 
144 (8a eis) as editorial glosses introduced to glorify Jesus. 

* As Volz does ( Jtidische Eschatologte, p. 215). 

t To this position Wrede was driven back (cp. ZV/V., 1904, 169-177) 
by critics of his brilliant but one-sided J/ess¢asgehetmmnzs; he admitted that the 
Marcan interpretation was routed ultimately in actual occurrences of exorcism 
(e.g. in 1" 51) as the soil of the later schematism. 
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than once (18 11° where Lk.’s 75 avedpa 75 dyov is probably 
more correct, 28 812), but there is no tendency to represent 
this in any dogmatic form as a sheer supernatural force, any 
more than to ignore or depreciate the limitations of his super- 
natural power and knowledge (cp. 13°). Upon the contrary, it 
was the frank recognition of these human limitations which led 
both Mt. and Lk. to modify several of the Marcan sayings (cp. 
e.g. 154 with Mt 8!6 and Lk 4*, 37! with Mt 1247 and Lk 82), 
If the Jesus of Mk. is not a humanitarian rabbi or sympathetic 
prophet, he is still less the pictorial representation of a divine 
energy in history. 

Although it is no longer possible to argue, with the Tiibingen 
theorists (¢¢. Holsten, Die Synopt. Evglien, 1885, pp. 179 f.), 
that Mk.’s gospel was composed by a Paulinist in order to 
justify the preaching of the Pauline gospel in opposition to the 
Petrine manifesto of Mt., much less that it was designed to be 
a counterblast to the Apocalypse of John (Volkmar), there 
are traits (cp. eg. 144=Gal 44, 412=1 Co 142!f Ro gl8f 
1016-21, $38— Ro 116 o?8=2 Co 374°) which serve. as water- 
marks of an age when elements of the Pauline gospel had had 
time to affect the writer’s environment. The specifically Pauline 
elements in Mk. are discussed especially by von Soden (ZAA. 
143 f., 1s0 f.), Titius (Z72S4 325 f.), W- Bruckner (PIL, 1900, 
426 f.), Menzies (Zhe Earliest Gospel, 1901, 38 f.), J. Weiss (Das 
Glteste Evglm, 42 f.), and Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story, 
pp. xxvii f., xxxiv f.). The last-named scholar attributes the 
radical Paulinism of the book to its redactor, but there is no 
conscious or radical ‘ Paulinism’ in Mk. The gospel has traces 
of the apostolic age; in language-(e.g. 8°°) and spirit it reflects 
naturally its environment, and the Pauline gospel had entered 
into that environment. But Mark was not a Paulinist.* His 
emphasis on the proof from miracles and his theory of the 
resurrection-appearances diverge from Paul; Paul never uses 
the favourite Marcan title of the Son of Man; and Mark’s 
christology has interests to which Paul was indifferent. The 
theory of the parables in 41°! betrays the influence of views 


* ¢¢ Auf alle Fiille gehért es in den paulinischen Kreis hinein, womit doch 
keineswegs gesagt ist, dass sein Verfasser als ein paulinischer Christ, sei es 
auch nur in dem sehr bedingten Sinne, wie solches ja von vielen neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriftstellern gilt, zu betrachten sei” (Holtzmann, AR HW. x. 403 
cp. Moffatt, Theology of the Gospels, pp. 22 f.). 
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such as Paul urged in 1 Co 1423-22 and Ro 918-2 yo!6"! 11-10; 


in spite of all that may be urged to the contrary (cp. ag. P- 
Fiebig’s A/tjtidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, 190.4, 146 f.5 
Knoke, VAZ, 1905, 137-164; P. Lagrange in &B., 1910, pp. 
5-25; Denney in Hxp.8 ii. 221 f.; and Feine, Jesus Christus und 
Paulus, 135-149), it is not easy to deny that these words, in their 
present form, bear the impress of the Pauline theory of Israel’s 
rejection (cp. Jiilicher’s Gletchnisreden Jesu, i. 120-148), and 10% 
is sometinies reckoned as another instance. But the challenging 
logia of 227-28 715% and 1232-34, the avoidance of vépos, and the 
universalism of 1117 and 131° (cp. 149) are primitive Christian, 
not specifically Pauline, and it is to make a tether out of a hair 
when the story of 93889 and the refusal of the request of the 
sons of Zebedee are supposed to be inserted in Paul’s interests, 
or when references to the cross and suffering are attributed to 
Paulinism (as if the latter monopolised these in the primitive 
church), or when a saying like that of 14%® is run back to 
the Pauline category of the flesh and the spirit. On the other 
hand, some allegorical or symbolical touches, ¢.g., in the story of 
the fig-tree and in 15%8, are significantly Pauline (see generally 
H. G. Woods, in Zhe Parting of the Roads, 1912, 145 f.). 

§ 5. Origin.—That the gospel, in its present form, was intended 
for an audience outside Palestine is plain not only from Mk.’s 
omission of much Jewish detail that is preserved in the ordinary 
synoptic tradition, but from his careful explanations of customs 
(e.g. 734 1 1542), phrases (541 73+), and names (e.g. 3!7 1046) which 
would be unfamiliar to Christians of Gentile birth throughout 
the empire. The fact that the gospel was written in Greek does 
not, of course, invalidate the hypothesis that it was written in or 
for the Roman church, since Greek was widely known at this 
period (cp. Caspari’s Quellen zur Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, iii. 267 f.), 
but the occasional Latinisms merely prove at most that the 
writer was in touch with the Latin language.* The wide range 
of the Empire made this possible in many countries of the East, 
and no linguistic feature of this kind can be assumed to have 
any local significance. The presence of such Romanised forms 
might even be held to corroborate the ancient tradition that 
Mark was connected with Alexandria; in the xow# of Egypt, 
where the civilisation and culture of Rome spread so widely 


* On the NT ‘ Latinisms,’ see Hahn's Rom und Romanismus im griech. 
rom. Osten (1906), 257 f£., and Thumb in DAC, i. 555. 
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during the first century * p.c., many Latin terms may still be 
traced, including military terms ¢ like Aeyudy and Kevrupiwy (cpr 
P. Meyer’s Heerwesen, pp. 131 f.). But the Latinisms belong to 
Mk.’s colloquial style, and, beyond the vague inferences which 
may be drawn from his connection with Peter and the latter’s 
connection with Rome, there is no evidence, internal or ex- 
ternal, to suggest the church for which, or the place at which, 
the gospel was composed. Even if the Rufus of- 452! were the 
Rufus of Ro 16}, this would not necessarily point to a Roman 
circle (see above, p. 137), and the bearing of 7! (things clean 
and unclean) is too general to be confined to the Roman church 
(Ro 14, He 139). 

§ 6. Sty/e.—Mark has no special style ; his book has not the 
Biblical tinge of Mt. nor the literary art of Luke; it is written 
usually (cp. J. B. Pease, /BZ., 1897, 1-16) in terse, vivid Greek, 
of a popular and even a colloquial order (cp. the use of terms 
like xpéBBaros and otupis) ; the occasional looseness of construc- 
tion and roughness of phrasing is due to a vigorous emphasis 
(e.g. in 222 72 82 1131-82 7 333-84), This accounts in part for some of 
his idiosyncrasies, such as his fondness for double negatives (ag. 
144 22 327 63 rrl¢ etc.), and diminutives like Ouydrpiov, ixOvoia, 
kopdovov, kuvdptov, ratdiov (radia), radioxn, wAoudprov, Yeyia, and 
ardptoy ; his predilection for eds, raAw, and woAAd (adverbial) ; 
his addiction to the historic present—a mark of the anecdotist— 
and «ai in narrative connections. The so-called Aramaisms are 
sometimes not real Aramaisms (¢g. the double évo); when 
sifted, they prove an Aramaic background for the tradition, not 
an Aramaic document which has been translated, nor even a 
cast of style which can be described as particularly Hebraistic. 

But, while Mark as a whole is shorter than Mt. or Luke, in 
his descriptions he is frequently elaborate and ample. Many 
of what may be termed his “extra-touches” are, no doubt, due 
to his vivid and circumstantial imagination, possibly working 
upon the oral reminiscences of Peter and others ; but more than 
once his narrative has a redundant and even heavy form which 


* The papyri show the later spread of the Latn element (cp. Wessely’s 
paper on ‘die latein. Elemente in der Grdzitat der dgypt. Papyrusur- 
kunden,’ Wiener Studien, 1902, pp. 99-151). 

+ Mk.’s explanation of Greek terms by Latin (12 15’) is perhaps the 
one exception which turns the scale in favour of a church whose members 
knew Latin (cp. Lagrange’s edition, pp. xcvii-xcix). 
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Mt. and Luke, with larger books to write, have carcfully avoided. 
Salient instances of this may be seen, e.v., in 15 (dyius de yevouerys 
ore EOvoev 6 Atos), Where Mt. omits ore «rd. (8!°) and Lk. dyias 8 
yevonevns (4%°) ; in 1429 (ojpepoy tavry TH vuKri), where Mt. omits 
(2684) and Lk. retains alone (22°*) oyepov ; in passages like 2?° 
(= Mt 128, Lk 68) and 14 (= Mt 264’, Lk 2247), where Mt. and 
Lk. agree in omitting the same clause or phrase in a Marcan 
duplicate expression, and elsewhere (cp. the collection of material 
in AS.* 139-142). This pleonastic method of composition -is 
frequent enough in Mk. to be regarded as a predominant feature. 
He loves to linger over details, and to bring out clearly and 
profusely the mse en scene, or the feelings of Jesus and his circle. 
More than once, indeed, his account of some incident is actually 
longer than the corresponding narrative or narratives in Mt. and 
Lk. (cp. Menzies, Tze Earliest Gospel, pp. 34f.); after 114% the 
tendency genefally is to be less compressed. 

§ 7. The Conclusion (169-°).—The gospel breaks off abruptly 
at 168, in the middle of a sentence, like the first edition of Sidney’s 
Anadia. The words éfoPotvro yap might indeed be taken, like 
fv yap péyos oddpa (164), as merely a stylistic negligence ; but 
even so it is not possible, in spite of all that can be urged to 
the contrary (e.g. by P. W. Schmidt, Gesch. Jesu, 1904, p. 49; 
Wellhausen, and B. Weiss),* to imagine that the author intended 
his book to end thus. (i.) That he was prevented by some 
emergency from finishing it, is possible. (ii.) That he did finish 
it, although the conclusion was lost or suppressed, is not less 
probable. (i.)} The former hypothesis in one form (Zahn, GK. 
ii. 928 f.) accounts for the circulation of copies lacking 16°29 by 
assuming that Peter’s death prevented Mark from completing the 
volume at once, and that, before he could do so, copies of it were 
tnade by some of his friends. There is a partial parallel in the 
literary fortunes of the notes written by Arrian of the lectures 
of Epictetus, which, like the first edition of the Religio Medicé, 
were at first published surreptitiously, or at least without the 
connivance of the author. Otherwise, accident or death may 
(FFG. i. 96) have prevented the author from finishing his treatise. 
(ii.) The original conclusion may also have perished, how- 


* Jacoby (WT E¢kzk, 1899, 413) argues that though the close is accidental, 
it “admirably reflects the feeling which fills the evangelist as he stands 
before Jesus.” A. Bauer (Wiener Studien, 1912, 301-317) suggests that 
165-7 is an interpolation, 
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ever, not by the accidental mutilation of the autograph, but 
because it was suppressed soon after the gospel was written. 
The possibility of this is not to be denied on @ priori grounds. 
The gospel was short ; it lacked the special features of Mt. and 
Lk., in which the bulk of it had been incorporated, and. its slow 
circulation in the sub-apostolic age, reflecting its initial literary 
fortunes (cp. Burkitt, Zio Lectures on the Gospels, pp. 32h), 
serves to explain how all trace of the original conclusion perished. 
At one time there must have been practically only a single copy 
in existence, and that mdnws the closing leaf. A plausible reason 
for its removal (Rohrbach) was that it gave, like the lost 
(suppressed ?) part of the Gospel of Peter, a Galilean account of 
the Resurrection-appearances which did not tally with the 
Asiatic traditions of the Elders, who favoured Luke (cp. Lk 248 
with Mk 168) and John, or else (Réville) that it was too brief 
and unconventional to suit the needs of the later church. The 
compilation of the canon (especially and primarily of the four 
gospels) then led to the addition of 16°? with its generalised and 
conventional statement of the resurrection-appearances. 


In a region where nearly every step is a surmise, this is as plausible as 
any hypothesis yet offered, but it leaves two questions open: (a) What of 
the original conclusion? Can any trace of it be discovered? (4) And what 
of the later second-century supplement or appendix (16°) ? 

(2) Obviously the Marcan epilogue included an appearance of Jesus to 
Peter (so Paul and Luke), probably in Galilee (cp. Melzer, PAZ, 1902, 147- 
156)—which suggests a connection between it and the Gospel of Peter. More 
detailed reconstructions (cp. T. S. Rérdam, H/., 1905, 769-790) are pre- 
carious, though we may fall back provisionally,* with Blair (Ajfostolic Gospel, 
372-385), on Lk 24% 4+, and, with E. J. Goodspeed (4/7., 1905, 484-490 ; 
cp. W. C. Allen, JCC. 302f.),t on Mt 28° (or rather on Mt 28710. 16-20), 
than which, as Mt. usually enlarges his sources, the Marcan appendix can 
hardly have been longer. Goodspeed’s version of the supposed original is as 
follows: And behold Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they came and took 
hold of his feet and worshipped him. Then saith Jesus to them, Be not 
afraid, go, tell my brethren to depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 
And -the eleven disciples went into Galilee upto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. And Jesus came to them, and when they saw hint they 
worshipped him, but some doubled. And he spake unto them, saying, All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and upon earth. Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have cominanded you. And lo, lam with you alway, even unto 





* The objections are noticed by Jiilicher (£7727, 288), K. Lake, Zhe Reszr- 
rection of Jesus Christ (1907), 81 f., and Rordam (pp. 770 f.). 
t Wright, V2°Prodlems, 122 £., and Brun (SK., 1911, 157 £., 1914) 346f.). 
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the end of the world. In this case, the loss of the ending would more 
probably be accidental than deliberate. 

(4) It is no longer necessary * to spend time in leading the cumulative and 
overwhelming proof from textual criticism (Tischendorf's M7-.8 i. 403-407 ; 
WH. ii. 28-51 ; Zahn, GX. ii. 910-938), stylistic considerations (cp. Swete, 
xcvif.), and internal contents, that this condensed and secondary fragment 
was not the Marcan conclusion of the gospel. But this negative certainty 
does not lead to many positive results upon its character, date, or authorship. 
It is just possible that it originally existed in independent form before it was 
incorporated in its present place, like the Homeric catalogue of the troops in 
Jiiad, 2*°4-877, or that it represents the close of some narrative of the resurrec- 
tion, based upon inferior tradition, the opening of which has been irretrievably 
lost. Attempts have also been made, but unsuccessfully, to connect it with 
the Teaching or Preaching of Peter (Zahn, G&A. i. 922 n. ; von Dobschiitz, 
TU. xi. 1. 75-79). Probably the clue to its origin is to be sought in the 
opening decades of the second century, when, according to Rohrbach’s 
theory, the gospel was furnished with its unauthentic conclusion by those who 
edited the first canon of the gospels, and when the appendix was added to 
the Fourth gospel. There is no adequate evidence for Rohrbach’s idea (so 
H. Schmidt, SA7, 1907, 489-513) that Mk 16° is used in Jn 21, but 
otherwise his reconstruction fits in with the main data of the problem. 

This process is assumed by Rohrbach to have taken place in Asia Minor.t 
Now, the volume of expositions or illustrations of Christ’s words which 
Papias compiled (Eus. #. £. iii. 39. 8f.) during the first part of the second 
century, contained many traditions and diyyyoes of the Lord’s sayings 
handed down by Aristion, among them apparently a story of Justus surnamed 
Barsabas (Ac 173-4) having drunk some deadly poison with impunity. This 
would tally with Mk 1618 excellently. Furthermore, an Aristo(n) of Pella is 
known (Eus. . &. iv. 6. 3) to have lived and written after a.p. 135, whom 
Resch (7U. x. 2. 449-456; 7ASt. 109-110; Paulinismus, 395-398) takes 
to have edited (¢. A.D. 140) the first canon of the gospels,—the archetype of 
Codex Bezze,—and whom Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1883, 13, 1894, 627) openly 
identifies with the Aristion of Papias. ’Aplerwy is certainly the more 
common form of ’Apioriwv, and both are apt to be confused; but Eusebius 





* All that can, together with a good deal that cannot, be said on its behalf 
may be seen by the curious in Burgon’s well-known and incisive treatise (Zhe 
Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, 1871) and in The 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels (1896), pp. 298f. Belser still (Zzz/. 
100 f.) holds that it was added by Mark (¢. A.D. 63-64) to the original gospel 
which he wrote about twenty years earlier, while J. P. van Kasteren (AZ., 
1902, 240f.) makes Mark add it after the appearance of Lk.’s gospel, and 
Hilgenfeld singularly maintains the authenticity of the passage. See DJ. 
iil, 252~3, ANT. 550-555, and Milligan’s WZ Documents, 274 f. 

+ Even if Mk 16 were held to be reflected in Hermas (Sz. ix. 25. 1-2), 
this would not imply necessarily that Mk 169 emanated also from the 
Roman church (so Stanton, GAD. i. 45-46), for it could easily have 
reached Rome from Asia Minor, and would naturally do so, under the 
circumstances, 
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plainly regarded the disciple and the Jewish Christian historian as different 
persons, so that we are thrown back upon conjectures. Conybeare's dis- 
covery of a tenth-century Armenian codex with (’Apirdvos mpecBurépov) 
“*from the presbyter Aristo” opposite Mk 16° between vv.®9 (Zxg.4 viii. 
24if.; Exp.' ii. gorf.), seemed at first to clear up matters, by revealing a 
tradition (trustworthy though late) which viewed the passage as a diyyious 
(Lk 1°) of Aristion the Lord’s disciple. Aristion’s contributions to Papias 
were oral, it is true ; no written memoranda are mentioned by Fusebius. But 
he may have been an author as well as John the presbyter, and he may have 
written a brief narrative of Jesus and the apostles (167° seems to open out 
into a record like that of Ac 1), for dijyqors in Lk 1) covers a written source 
as well as an oral. ‘‘ It may be further remarked that if Aristion was a 
disciple of the Lord, or even a fellow and companion of the apostles, he was 
probably an inhabitant of Palestine ; and this agrees well with the patristic 
statement already noticed [Victor of Antioch] that the ancient Palestinian copy 
of Mark included these twelve verses.” Conybeare’s conjecture * has been 
widely accepted, e.g. by Harnack, Nestle, Swete, Lisco (in Vincula Sanc- 
torum), Eck (Preuss. Jahro., 1898, pp. 42-43, as by Theologus in the same 
journal for 1897, p. 227), Mader (2Z., 1905, 269f.), Rohrbach, Belser, 
Sanday (D&B. ii. 638-639), and Chapman (Revue Béendd., 1905, 50f.). But 
it is not certain whether Aristo of Pella, who wrote an account of Judza’s 
revolt against Hadrian, is the same as the Christian elder Aristion who formed 
one of Papias’ sources of information (#. Z. iii. 39), or even whether the former 
wrote The Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus. His period is almost too late to 
permit of him being called a disciple of the Lord. Furthermore, Aristion is 
not definitely called ‘the presbyter’? by Papias or Eusebius, though this 
objection is perhaps not serious. The possibility of the Armenian gloss 
being an error must, of course, be admitted ; but some valid account of how 
the error arose is necessary, and to suppose it was due to the Armenian scribe 
confusing Aristion or Ariston with Moses of Chorene’s Ariston, the secretary 
of Bishop Mark (?) in Jerusalem after a.D. 135, seems hazardous, despite 
Bacon’s ingenious arguments (Zxf.° xii. gorf.; DCG. i. 114-118. The 
Armenian historian’s evidence is not enough to prove that he knew about 
Ariston independently of Eusebius. Upon the whole, then, while Cony- 
beare’s theory cannot be said to have furnished the final solution of the problem, 
it offers a not unimportant hint upon the composition of this passage.t If 
Aristion was not its author, he may have been its source or one of its sources 
(for 16*18 perhaps). At any rate, the passage appears to have existed 





* Cp. Ehrhard, 4CZ. i. pp. 115 f., Schifers (BZ., 1915, 24f.). For criti- 
cisms by Resch and Zahn, which substantially favour Conybeare’s contention, 
see Exp,* x. 219-232, and J. R. Harris (Sidelights on NT Research, 86f.). 

+ The secondary as well as legendary character of the passage is obvious 
(vv.%1) reflecting Lk 8? + John 20"), vv,!2"'3 being an echo of Lk 241+, 
vv.J7-18 of Ac 2113 2878 and vv. of Lk 24-51, Ac 1°14), Besides the 
reference (v.!") to the glossolalia, cp. vv.1218 = 1 Ti 338, y.15 — Col 123, y,i6> — 
2 Th 2”, v.17 = Ac 161%, and v.° = Heb 24—evidence which is, of course, far 
from justifying the thesis of H. H. Evans’ monograph, St. Paul the Author of 
the Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel (1886). 
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originally in a longer and larger form, to judge from Jerome’s (¢. Felag. ii. 153 
cep. Harnack, 7U. xii. 1, and Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 219) quotation of a 
passage which lay between v.4 and v.!8 This quotation has been recently 
corroborated by the discovery of a new parchment. Jerome’s words are: /n 
quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime in Gracts codicibus tuxta Marcum in fine 
eius euangelii scribitur: ‘postea quum accubutssent undectm, apparuit ets 
fesus et exprobauit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, quia his, qui 
utderant eum resurgentem, non crediderunt, et tllé satisfactebant dicentes : 
seculum tstud tnivurtatts et tneredulitatis sub satana est, qui non sintt per 
immundos spiritus ueram det apprehendi uirtutem , tdcirco tam nunc reuela 
tustitiam tuam.’ Rohrbach (pp. 20 f.) attempted to reconstruct the Greek 
original of this passage, but it has now been discovered in the so-called Freer- 
logion (cp. Sanders, Bzb/. World, 1908, 138-142; E. J. Goodspeed, tbzd, 
218-226, with the critique of C. R. Gregory, das Freer-Logton, 1908) of an 
uncial (fifth century) manuscript of the gospels which, between Mk 1614 and 
16, runs thus :—«dKetvou daehoyouvro Aéyorres' drt 6 alwy odros THs dvoulas 
kal THs dmirias two Tov Laravay dori 6 ph Gv ra rd TOV TrvevpdTwY 
axdbapra Thy add7jGeav rod Geot KaradhaBéoOat Sivauuv’ dua Tobro daroxddupov 
cod Thy dixatootvyny Hon. éxeivor Breyov re Xpior@. Kal 6 Xpiords éxelvors 
mpocé\eyev’ oTé wemArpwrat 6 bpos Tav erwy ris etovelas rob Larava, dda 
éyylfe: GAda dewd* Kal rep rav apuaprycdvrww eyo wapeddOnv els Odvaror, 
ta vmrootpépwow els riv adyPeav Kal pnxére duapriowow, Wa thy év rG 
obpaveys wreupatiKkhy Kal GdOaprov ris Scxacocvvys dogay kr\npovopjowow. adrd 
mopevOévres kTA. See, further, E. S. Buchanan in /7S. (1912) 369f., and 
van Kasteren (Stzdzén, 1916, 283 f.: Mark drew upon Aristion !). 


In the light of this, the source from which Mk 16%20 was 
taken was probably some early apocryphal gospel; the passage 
was not written (cp. Warfield, Zextwal Crit. of VT, 199 f.) for 
its present position, and when it was borrowed, it was not 
borrowed in complete form. At an early date, however, some 
sentences which had originally lain between 1614 and 16% were 
transcribed on the margin of at least one Greek codex of the 
gospel, and eventually found their way into the text. Jerome 
quotes part of them; the Freer-logion preserves the whole of 
the excerpt. It is still an open question whether the passage is 
or is not allied to the Palestinian presbyter-traditions preserved 
by Papias (so Harnack, 7ZZ., 1908, 168-170). The serminus 
ad quem for its date is about the second quarter of the second 
century ; for, while echoes of the passage can hardly be heard in 
Clem. Rom. and Barnabas (so Dr. C. Taylor, however, in Zxp.! 
viii. 71-80), much less in Hebrews (van Kasteren), it was known 
to Tatian and the Acta Pilati, if not to Justin Martyr (Apfol. 
i. 45), and a Syriac version may be postulated by ¢ a.D. 150 
(Chase, Syriac Element in Codex Beza, 150-157). 


, 
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(C) MATTHEW. 


LiTeratTure.—(a) Editions—Luther (1538); W. Musculus (J Zvangel- 
tstam Matthaeum Commentarit digesti, etc. (1548); Ferus (Annota- 
tiones, 1577); Danzeus (1583); Jansenius (Leyden, 1589); Alphonse 
Avendafio (Commentaria in Ev. D. Matt., Madrid, 1592-3); Maldonatus 
(1596); Kirstenius (Mote in M. Evangelium, 1610); Parzeus (1641); J. B. 
Lightfoot (Hore Hebratca, 1658) ; J. Gerhard (Annotationes, 1663); Elsner 
(Commentartus, ed. Stosch, 1767); De Beausobre et Lenfant (4 new version 
of the gospel acc. to St. Matt., with Comm., Eng. tr. 1779, Cambridge, U.S.A.); 
Wakefield (1781); Aloys Gratz, Avdtésch-histor. Commentar (1821-1823) ; 
Fritzsche (1826); J. E, K. Kauffer (1827); Glockler (Frankfort, 1835); 
de Wette? (1838); Baumgarten-Crusius (ed. Otto, 1844); Peter Schegg 
(1856-8); M. Arnoldi (Trier, 1856) ; T. J. Conant (New York, 1860); J, A. 
Alexander (New York, 1861); Lange® (1868, Eng. tr., Schaff, 1864); R. F. 
Grau (1876); Wickelhaus (ed. Zahn, 1876); Meyer® (1876, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1877); J. L. Sommer (1877) ; Keil (Leipzig, 1877) ; Fillion (1878) ; Mansel 
(Speaker's Comm. 1878); Schanz (1879); J. A. Broadus (New York, 1887) ; 
Kiibel (1889); J. Morison® (London, 1890); Knabenbauer’s Commentarius 
(Paris, 1892); Carr (CG7. 1894); Nésgen® (1897); The gospel of Jesus 
according to S. Matthew as interpreted to R. L. Harrison by the light of the 
godly experience of Sri Pardnanda (London, 1898); Baljon (1900) *; Blass, 
Euglium sec. Mattheum cum varia lectionds delectu (1901); Zodckler (Lange’s 
Bibel- Werk*®, 1902); A. Merx, Dze vier han. Euglien nach thr, alt. behannte 
Texte Matthdus (1902, Syriac version, tr. and annotated) *; V. Rose (Paris, 
1904); C. A. Witz-Oberlin (ed. 1905, Stuttgart); J. Weiss? (SWZ. 1906); 
W. C. Allen (CC. 1907)* ; E. E. Anderson (Edinburgh, 1909); E. Kloster- 
mann and Gressmann (4 AMT. 1909); Plummer? (1910) ; Zahn? (ZA. 1910) *; 
B. Weiss (— Meyer", 1910); J. Niglutsch (Breves commentarius*, 1912) ; 
J. Lichtenstein? (Berlin, 1913: Hebrew ed.); Wellhausen?(1914)*; A. H. 
M'‘Neile (London, 1915). 

(4) Studies—Besides such patristic studies as the commentaries of Origen, 
Hilary, and Jerome, Augustine’s Questiones, Chrysostom’s Homilies (ed. 
Field, Cambridge, 1839), Theophylact’s Commentary (ed. W. G. Humphrey, 
Cambridge), Peter of Laodicea’s (cp. Heinrici’s Bez/rage, v., 1908), Poussin’s 
Catena (Toulouse, 1646), and the Venerable Bede’s edition (ed. 1647), 
reference may be made to F. G. Mayer (Bectrage sur Erkldrung des Ev, Mt., 
1818); Klener, Recentzores guestiones de authentia evang. M. (1832); 
Schneckenburger, Ursprung des ersten kanon. Evglms (1834); G. C. A. 
Harless, de composttione evang. quod M., tributtur (Erlangen, 1842) ; Delitzsch, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung u. An/age des Mt. Eugims (1853); 
J. S. Knowles, 7he gospel attributed to S. Matthew the record of the whole 
original apostlehood (1855); C. Luthardt, de compositione Ev. M. (1861); 
A. Réville, études critiques sur PEv, selon S. Matthieu (Leyden, 1862) ; 
Ibbeken, Das Leben Jesu nach der Darstellung des Mattheus (1866) ; 
Lutteroth, Zssaz a’enterprétation de quelques parties de Pévang, selon S. Mt. 
(1876); Barhebrzeus (Scho/éa, ed. Spanuth, 1879); B. Weiss, das Afatthazes- 
Evglm und seine Lucas-parallelen erkidrt (Halle, 1876)*; Renan, v. chs. 
x. xi. ; Massebieau, Axamen des citations de Pancten Testament dans l évangils 
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selon Mlatthieu (Paris, 1885); Gla, Dze Original Sprache des Att. Evglms (1887, 
Aramaic); F Gardiner (/AZ., 1890, 1-16, Mt. wrote discourses in Aramaic, 
had them tr. into Gk., and added Gk. narrative); Ktbel (826/. World, 
1893, 194 f., 263 f., ‘Fundamental Thought and Purpose of Matthew’); 
T. Naville, Assai sur Pévangile selon S. Matthieu (Lausanne, 1893); 
Harmon (JBZ., 1895, 114-124; ‘The Judaism of the First Gospel’); 
A. B. Bruce, With Open Face (1896), pp. 1-24; Jiilicher (PREZ. xii. 428- 
439); Haussleiter, ‘Probleme des Matthdus-Evglms’ (B#7., 1900, vi.) ; 
V. Bartlet (D&. ii. 296-305; Blass, ‘Text-kritische Bemerkungen 2u 
Matthaus’ (BF7. iv. 4); Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 301-395); A. S. Barnes (/7S., 
1905, 187-203); A. Carr (Zxf." iv. 339-349); Burkitt, Gospel Hrstory and its 
Transmission, pp. 184f.; W. C. Allen (CG. ii. 143-150) ; Hawkins (/S.? 
154-178); D. H. Miller, de Bergpredigt im Lichte d. Strophentheorte (1908) ; 
A. L. Williams, Zhe Hebrew-Christian Messiah (1916); E, F. Morison 
(4£xp.8 i. 408-416); Veldhuizen (Constructive Quarterly, 1917, 755-763). 

§ 1. Plan and outline.—It is essential, at the outset, to feel 
the massive unity of this book, if any justice is to be done to it 
either from the literary or from the religious standpoint. Jesus 
the true messiah, born and trained under the Jewish law, and 
yet Lord of a church whose inward faith, organisation, procedure, 
and world-wide scope transcended the legal limitations of 
Judaism—this is the dominant conception of Matthew’s gospel 
from beginning to end. The book is compiled from at least 
two sources, and their different nuances are more than once 
unmistakable; but these discrepancies and variations do not 
blur the final impression made by the writer’s clear-cut purpose 
(cp. Renan, v. pp. 209 f.). He wishes to show that, in spite of 
the contemporary rupture between Judaism and Christianity, 
there has been a divine continuity realised in the origin and 
issues of faith in Jesus as the Christ. (a) Zhou shalt call his 
name Jesus: for he shall save his People from thetr sins. That 
People is no longer Israel (cp. 2143), but a wider community. 
(4) A greater than the temple is here, one who is also (c) the 
promulgator of a new Law which transcends the old (cp. 51% 
282), The three sacred possessions of Judaism have thus passed 
into higher uses, as a result of the life of Jesus the Christian 
messiah. It is Mt.’s aim to justify this transition by showing 
from the life of Jesus how it was not the claim of a heretical 
sect who misread the Bible by the light of their own presumptu- 
ousness, but the realisation of a divine purpose and the verification 
of divine prophecies in the sphere of history. 


The opening section (1-4!) describes the preparation of Jesus for his work, 
his birth-roll (11-17), birth (18-278), baptism at the hands of John (3)!7), and 
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temptation (47). The arrest of John marks his retiral and return to Galilee, 
where Kapharnaum became the headquarters of his Galilean mission (41?-18*), 
A summary or introduction (4%" aepcfyev bibdoKwy kal knptcowv 

kal Separedwy) lays stress * upon his preaching or teaching, then upon 
his healing powers. Hence we get first of all a cycle of teaching (5-7, the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount), followed by a cycle of incidents in his healing 
work (8!-9%4, mainly miracles).f The summary or introduction is then re- 
peated (9**), in order to pave the way for the wider mission of the twelve 
(1o'-*) and a general survey of the relation of his own work to that of John, 
as well as of its Galilean results (111-®°), + 

Hitherto the deeds and disciples of Jesus have occupied the foreground of 
the gospel. Now the evangelist describes in more detail (cp. 94) the nature 
of the opposition which he had to encounter from the Pharisees (121-® 10-21. 22-87, 
38-45), while a series of excerpts from his parables (13}-5) is set within a brief 
account of his strained relations with his family (12*°°) and townsfolk (13°9-%), 
These conflicts develop into a crisis. The murder of John the Baptist (14)-!%) 
drives Jesus to safer quarters (14'5*), where his mission is interrupted twice 
by encounters with the Pharisees and scribes (15'*) and the Pharisees and 
Sadducees (16)*), This foreshadows only too clearly the end, and Peter’s 
confession at Czesarea Philippi (16'5-2°) is therefore followed by a revelation 
of the coming tragedy at Jerusalem, in word and deed (167% 1734). Before 
closing his narrative of the Galilean mission, however, the evangelist adds a 
number of sayings (1774-18*), 

The Judzean ministry really falls into two parts, one a brief record of some 
incidents and sayings on the way to Jerusalem (19!-20%), the other an 
account of the triumphal entry (21'!”) and the subsequent teaching given by 
Jesus partly to his disciples in private, partly to the crowd in public (in the 
temple), and partly in controversy with the religious authorities (2118).§ 
The period is summed up characteristically with a long, passionate invective 
against the scribes and Pharisees (23) and an apocalyptic forecast of the 
future (24), followed by a cycle of parables (25). The final story of the 
Passion (26!-27%) describes the circumstances of the arrest (26), the trial 
(26°"-27%1), the crucifixion (27%), and the burial (2757). Two appear- 
ances of Jesus after death are then chronicled, one in Jerusalem to the 
women, one in Galilee to the eleven disciples, and the ministry of Jesus ends 
as it began with a commission spoken from a Galilean hill (281-10. 11-15. 16-20), 





* Cp. 47 with 4% and 5). 

+ Cp. Sir J. C. Hawkins on 8-9, in 7. xii. 471 t., xiii, 20 f. 

+ Note how 11° summarises the preceding section, the blind regain their 
sight (97-31), the lame walk (8°18 g'), the lepers are cleansed (8'"4), the deaf 
hear (9°94), the dead are raised up (g'*"¥- 3-5), and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them (g* 107 11'), On 11!¥, see Wellhausen, A7x/.2 134 f. 

§ Halévy (&S., 1902, 305 f.) is right in preferring Mt.’s version of the 
parable in 22'* to Luke’s as being more pointed (cp. Hilgenfeld, ZW7., 
1893, 126-143); he is less happy in arguing that 22!-? and 22) 818 are 
different redactions of the same story, and that the latter is modelled ona 
parable of R. ben Zakkai, a Sadducean teacher at Jamnia in the first 
century A,P, (quoted in Shabbath, 1534 and based on Ecclus 78, Isa 65}*-14), 
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From the point of view of effect, the work is clearly and coherently 
arranged; the successive paragraphs have a comprehensive sweep which 
sanfolds the leading ideas in the author’s mind, even when it ignores the histori- 
cal perspective of the subject. It is this constructive literary power which 
characterises Mt. among the synoptics. ‘‘S’il ignorait Part de peindre, 
comme Luc, ou de buriner, comme Marc, il avait pourtant, lui aussi, son 
talent de bon ouvrier. II possédait imagination ordonnatrice de l’architecte ” 
(Nicolardot, p. 113; cp. AFG. i. 97 f.). 

§ 2. Alatthew’s treatment of ALk.—(Cp. F. H. Woods, S.B. 11. 
63f.; Wernle, Synz. Frage, 124-178; Schmiedel, Ze 1847- 
1849; Wellhausen, Zzn/. § 4; Allen, pp. xiii-xxxv; Nicolardot, 
pp. 1-114; and B. H. Alford, H/., 1909, 649-661.) 

Besides Q (see above, pp. 194 f.), Mk. is the main source of 
the editor. He has treated it with a mixture of deference and 
freedom. Thus (a) in style, Mt. as a rule improves the rougher 
or Aramaic language of Mk. ; he is fond of inserting 6é instead 
of xal, omitting 67. often after verbs of saying, diminishing the 
number of imperfects and historic presents, and reducing the 
use of yp£aro (jpavro) with the infinitive and of compound verbs 
(cp. 418 9g! 12°), In the matter of chronological arrangement 
(6) Mt.’s procedure exhibits more variations. Up to 4? (from 3}), 
for all its additional material, the narrative of Mt. follows the 
exact order of Mk 11-9, but after this it diverges sharply. Mk. 
brings out the synagogue-ministry of Jesus in Galilee, but Mt. 
only mentions it vaguely* in his summaries (473 935); it is 
not until 12% (cp. 13%4) that he gives any incident that occurred 
in a synagogue. The impression created by Jesus on the first 
occasion of his teaching in the synagogue of Kapharnaum 
(Mk 122) is made by Mt. (728-9) to follow the long Sermon on the 
Mount f (51-727). After transferring Mk 149-44 (cp. Mt 81-4), he 
then, for the healing of the demoniac in the same synagogue 
(Mk 173-28), substitutes the healing of a centurion’s servant in the 
town (8°13).{ For a line or two he now reverts to the Marcan 
order (8!#16 = Mk 1795), rounding off this triplet§ of cures 
(leprosy, paralysis, and fever) with a prophetic citation (8!7). In 
Mk 15-39 the embarrassing popularity of Jesus as a healer leads 

* 4 is substituted tor Mk 121 and based loosely on Mk 1°9 + 6%, 

+ Cp. Moffatt (282. 4375-4391), Votaw (DB. v. 1-45), Adeney (DCG. 
ii, 607-612), and Salmon (H/uman Element in Gospels, 109 f.). 

+ Probably because it was so placed in Q. The setting of the Sermon is 
artificially taken from Mk 38, which Lk. (6!*-) retains in its original position. 

§ One sufferer asks help ; another has it asked for him; the third receives 
aid without asking (note Mt.’s omission of Mk 1), 
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him to leave Kapharnaum to prosecute his proper work of 
preaching throughout the synagogues of Galilee; but Mt. merely 
makes it an occasion for crossing the lake (8!8-), and inserts the 
stories of Mk 4-520 (= Mt 81834), Mk 21% (= Mt gl’), 
Mk 521-48 (= Mt g!86).* The short account of the choice and 
commission of the twelve (Mk 313-19 6618) is then expanded 
characteristically into a long discourse (Mt 10);f but 1017-25 is 
irrelevant (cp. Mk 13%18), and Mt. omits Mk 6!#18. His com- 
mission is not followed by a mission; the disciples do not go 
forth, and consequently do not return with any report of their 
work (as in Mk 639), Hence the connection of 14! differs 
entirely from that of Mk 67931, The eleventh chapter has no 
Marcan material, but for the conflicts of ch. 12 Mt. harks back 
to the substance of Mk 27-312 (= Mt 12116), closing with a 
characteristic OT citation (121721), Mk 37921 he omits, adds a 
fresh miracle (12728), and then (12445) expands Mk 3°30, 
following it up with Mk 333-85 (= 1246-50), and an enlarged 
version of Mk 4 (= Mt 13). The adherence to Mark’s order 
from this point becomes closer than ever; having already used up 
Mk 4°55, Mt. passes at once to Mk 616 (= 1353-58), and hence- 
forth never drops the Marcan thread, though he embroiders it 
often with OT reminiscences, especially in the passion (e.g. 275+ 48). 
A comparison of Mk. and Mt. thus proves that the latter is 
upon the whole secondary, and that he had no independent 
chronological tradition or information to guide him in placing 
either sayings or incidents. His choice and disposition of 
materials becomes less and less reliable, from a historical stand- 
point, when he leaves the Marcan record; the Palestinian 
anecdotes which belong to his Soxdergut rarely rise above the 
level of edifying stories to that of historicity. Mt.’s corrections 
of Mk. are not those of an eye-witness, or of one who had access 


* Note how the president of the synagogue (Mk.) becomes simply the 
president in Mt. For the latter the synagogues had won an evil reputation 
(1017), 

+ On reaching 101 he inserts a passage (1075 = Mk 336-19) which he had 
previously missed, and then expands (10%! U-i4) Mk 68", The whole 
section throws valuable light upon the Palestinian missions of the early church ; 
for its literary structure, see B. Weiss (Quellen d. Lukas-Eugims, 128 f.), and 
Schott in ZVW. (1906) 140f.; for its reflection of the apostolic efforts 
between A.D. 30 and 60, Weizsicker, 44. i. 29-32, ii. 48 f., with the criticisms 
of De Faye (4A. 128f.). On 10°? (with Mk 689%, Lk rot 229-38) see 
Méchineau in Atudes Relig. (1896) 303-315, and A. Wright (47: iv. 153-157). 
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to special, first-hand sources of information. Their origin is 
almost entirely topical. 


The chronological data and the synchronisms are characteristically vague. 
The mission of John the Baptist is dated roughly ‘in the days of Archelaus* 
(2” 3°); the writer’s favourite and loose rére (37% 127% 88 151-29 1918 202) 
links several paragraphs together, and even the more exact references are as a 
rule due to the context (35? 4) 3 gl4- 87 1120 7422 7513 1821 j9%3- 27 etc), The 
first saying of the Sabbath is introduced ep éxelvy rp xatp@ (121), without any 
elue to the period. No hint is given of the return of the disciples from their 
mission, yet this is assumed to have occurred, and the place (12™, cp. 11%) 
is evidently Kapharnaum. The rernark of Herod (14) is similarly vague, 
and the év éxelvyyg rq Ope of 18! is at once vaguer and more precise than the 
setting of Mk 94, The retiral to Galilee (4!%) is simply dated after the 
arrest of John the Baptist, but neither here nor later (42% 818 o%f y1! 1216 
161) is any duration of time indicated. Some of the time notices (e.g. 8") 
are borrowed directly from Mk. ; other chronological notes are more character- 
istic, e.g. 98 (while he was speaking), 11) (after instructing the twelve for 
their mission, Jesus departs on-one of his own), 12 (as at 98), 131 & rj juépe 
éxelvy), 15°? (three days apart with the crowd). 


() The writer’s engrossing interest in the sayings of Jesus 
leads him not only to break up the Marcan nartative with 
masses of logia, arranged in systematic blocks, but to abbreviate 
Mark’s introductory matter (cp. the omissioff of Mk 92-24 in 
17)#21), Where Luke generally omits, Mt. prefers to condense 
or compress (statistics in AS.2 158-160). 

It is a further note of Mt. to insert names* where the Marcan source had 
none (e.g. Matthew, 9°; Kaiaphas, 26% 57; Jesus,t 27'6!7), This circum- 
stantial trait is counterbalanced by a tendency to allegorise Marcan sayings 
(cp. Nicolardot, Les procédés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangélistes, pp. 
37-46). Matthew concludes with a saying of Jesus, and this tallies with his 
greater emphasis on the Lord’s doctrine. Unlike Mk. (1°27) and even Luke 
(4?*), he confines the authority of Jesus to teaching, instead of embracing 
under it the power of exorcising demons, etc. It is the sayings rather than 
the narratives of his book which reflect historical traditions ; the contents of 
the latter are sometimés as ambiguous as their connections. 


(d) The later and more ecclesiastical standpoint of Mt. 
comes out definitely in his recasting of the Marcan traditions 
relating to, the disciples and Jesus. The former play a more 
important:réle than in Mk.; thus the saying about the spiritual 
family of Jesus is confined to them (Mt 12%) instead of being 


* On the names in Mk., see Wright (Some NZ Problems, 57-73), and 
C. D. Burns (Contemporary Review, 1997, 417~424). 

{ That this reading is preferable to the ordinary text, is shown by Burkitt 
(2dveg! Da-Meph. ii. 277-278); cp. Old Syriac Gowpels, p. xx. 
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addressed generally to the bystanders (Mk 3°4). Mt. minimises * 
the faults of the disciples (13'6!8 with Mk 438, cp. 1353; 1433 
with Mk 65? ; 169}? with Mk 817-22; cp. the significant omission of 
Mk 9° 10 82, the smoothing down of Mk 93% in 181", the change 
of Mk 103? in 20!” etc.), and endeavours to eliminate or to 
soften any trait derogatory to the credit of the twelve. A 
similar t reverence for the character of Jesus appears in his 
omission of words or passages like Mk 14 35 37! (charge of 
madness) 1o!# and 113, and in changes like those of 1g6f. 
(Mk 1ol7f) and 2659 (cp. Mk 1458); the miraculous power of 
Jesus is heightened (contrast 816 with Mk 18233, 7717-18 with 
Mk 92-6 etc.), and the author shrinks as far as possible from 
allowing demons to recognise him as the messiah;{ the 
prophetic power of Jesus is also expanded and made more 
definite (cp. 7! 124 2148 2410 26? etc.). 

§ 3. Structure.—The composite nature of Matthew may be 
explained not only on the hypothesis of the use of earlier sources, 
but also on the theory that the canonical text represents later 
glosses, interpolations, and expansions, like that in Sir 491416, 
The three places at which this theory (which depends largely on 
the use of textual criticism) comes into special prominence are, 
(a) 1-2, (6) 1617, and (c) 2816-20, 

(2) The BiBros yevécews of 1-2 represents the authar’s version 
of a Palestinian tradition which already contained the virgin. birth. 
None of its three sections (1!-!’ the genealogy, 118-5 the birth, 
213 the childhood), not even the first, need be anything else 
than a free composition ; whatever was the basis for the Jewish- 
Christian belief upon which the writer drew (cp. W C. Allen, 
Interpreter, 1905, pp. 51f.; Box, Virgin Birth of Jesus, pp. 7 f.), 
the narrative, judged from the standpoint of literary criticism, 
offers no criteria for distinguishing between a source and an 
editor, or between an original gospel and an addition. It isa 


* But not invariably (cp. 15! and 268). 

+ Both the desire to spare the twelve and the reluctance to dwell on the 
human affectionateness of Jesus appears in his version (19!2"5) of Mk. 101316; 
the former, together with a characteristic hesitation to record a reproach 
addressed to Jesus, in 875 (cp. Mk 4%). 

+ This is one of his clearest attempts (see p. 248) to improve upon Mark 
(cp. Bacon, ZVW., 1905, 155f.; it ‘Sis to be viewed in the light of the 
known accusations of collusion with Beelzebub brought against Jesus and 
his followers, with the marked silence of the Fourth gospel on this type of 
mighty works,” 
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piece of early Christian midrashic narrative, drawn up in order 
to show how the various incidents and features of the nativity 
were a fulfilment of OT prophecy (virgin-birth 1226, in Bethlehem 
25f, flight to Egypt 2, weeping in Ramah 217-18 and the name 
Nazarene 27%),* 


Neither the style nor the contents of 1-2 afford valid evidence for sus- 
pecting that they are a later insertion in the gospel.t The hypothesis that this 
section did not originally form part of the gospel was advocated in the eighteenth 
century by Dr. John Williams (4 Free Enguiry into the Authentictty of the 
First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel?, London, 1789), then 
by Ammon (Déssertatto de Luca emendatore Matthet, 1805), and afterwards 
by Norton (i. 16-17); it is still urged on the plea that 1!8-2* was an after- 
thought or later interpolation (so, ¢.g., Keim and Merx), since the connection 
between 127 and 3) is quite natural. The hypothesis that the editor or final 
author of the gospel has incorporated an earlier source ¢ in 1-2, working it over 
for his own purposes, becomes especially plausible (i.) with reference to the 
genealogy (17-16), which has often been taken (e.g. by de Wette, Olshausen, 
Sabatier: BSR. v. 464, Delitzsch, Meyer, Bacon: DZ. ii. 137 f., and Loisy) 
as originally a Jewish Christian document, or even as a later insertion (¢. A.D. 
170; Charles in Academy, 1894, 447f.). The latter theory is improbable ; 
the interest in the Davidic sonship was not paramount at that period. As for 
the former conjecture, the genealogy is probably the composition of the authur 
himself arranged for mnemonic purposes in three sets of fourteen generations 
(the double 7 reflecting the author’s penchant for that sacred number). In 
structure and contents it is quite artificial,§ inferior to Luke’s, and intended 





* The further problem (cp Feigel, Der Einfluss des Weissagungsbewetses 
u. anderer Motive auf d. Letdensgeschichte, 1910; Weidel in SK, 1912, 
167f.) is to determine to what extent the prophetic citations created or 
moulded the narratives, here as elsewhere in Mt. ‘‘ The narratives have a 
basis in fact, or in what is assumed to be or regarded as fact. But in form 
they have often been assimilated to earlier models, and display unmistakable 
midrashic features” (Box, op. cét. p. 20). 

t On 1-2 as an integral part of the gospel, cp. Box (of. edt. pp. 10 f.). 

t Or sources; Meyer, ¢.g., finds three in 1-16 118-25 and 2. 

§ “‘Tt is artificial from beginning to end, and meant to be so, as artificial 
as the lists of the twelve thousand sealed out of every tribe of Israel except 
Dan in the book of Revelation ” (Burkitt, Evang. Da-Meph, ii. 260), Halévy 
(AS., 1902, 221f.) ingeniously suggests that the forty-two generations of 
Mt., with the twenty from Adam to Abraham, are designed to make up the 
62 ‘weeks’ of years in Dn 97-6, which were to follow the 7 weeks of 
Zerubbabel, and to be followed by messiah’s tragic death (cp. 24"). But, 
apart from the exegetical obstacles, there is no adequate proof that the Daniel- 
tradition was a norm to which any messianic aspirant had to conform, or that 
Mt. dated the death of Jesus from such a messianic prophecy. If any source 
of the schematism is wanted, the cabbalistic interpretation of 17, whose three 
letters are equivalent by gematria to the number 14, is the most probable. 
For the genealogies as interpolated, cp. Sanders in JBL. (1913) 184-193. 
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to show that Jesus, as the Christ, was legally descended from David—the 
primary essential, from a Jewish standpoint, for any messianic claimant. A 
further apologetic motive is evident in the introduction of the women’s names ; 
they reflect either a universalistic interest (Heffern, /BZ., 1912, 31f.), or the 
Jewish slanders which the author desired to rebut, not only by stating what he 
believed to be the truth about Mary, but by arguing that, even on the Jewish 
level, women of irregular life played an honoured réle in the history of the 
Davidic lineage. How much less therefore (the inference is) are Jewish 
objections to Mary (see against this, Spitta in ZW’7., 1912, 1-7) and to Jesus 
justified! These data of the genealogy show that the story of 118 was its 
natural sequel (cp. Allen, #7. xi. 135 f.), and consequently that the case for a 
source is much weaker here than in Luke. There is no obvious reason why a 
Jewish Christian who, like the author, was interested in the lore of Judaism, 
should not have compiled the genealogy for his own special purposes. 

The birth-narratives in Matthew and Luke stand thus on a different footing. 
In the latter, the omission of a word or two (in 1545) leaves the narrative 
fairly consecutive and intelligible. In the former, no hypothesis of literary 
criticism or textual emendation* can disentangle the conception of a virgin- 
birth from a story which is wrought together and woven on one loom.t 

(ii.) The textual problem of 176 is not yet settled, but the earliest variants 
(of which that in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila—Conybeare, 7/. i. 
96-102—is not one) show traces, variously phrased, of belief in the virgin- 
birth (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, 7. i. 354~359). Such modifications as may be 
due to doctrinal prepossessions are designed to re-set or to sharpen the 
reference of the original text to the virgin-birth, not to insert the dogma in 
a passage which was originally free from it. The Syriac variants (cp. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ii. 262{.) may be regarded as derived from SS 
(Jacob begat Joseph, Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus who ts called the Messtah),~ which is connected with the Greek text of 
the Ferrar group, underlying the old Latin, and the Armenian versions (z.¢, 
Taxa 58 eyévyncer Tov "lwojp, @ prnorevGeioa mapbévos Mapiau éyévyncer 
"Inooty Tov Aeyduevov Xpiorév). In any case éyévyyoe refers throughout to 
legal kinship, not to physical parentage (cp. A. S. Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, 
I9IO, pp. xiv-xvii, and C, H. Turner, 77S. xi. 205 f.), 

(iii.) The story § of 2" in whole or part has been assigned to a period 


*The deletion of é« mvetyaros dylov (138) by Venema, Markland, 
Bakhuyzen, and Vollgraff is quite arbitrary, though Burkitt (Zv. Da-Meph. 
ii. 261) rightly follows SS in omitting obx éyivwoxery ws of (1%) as a later 
Christian comment introduced to safeguard the physical miracle. 

ft This tells against the primitive origin of the exangelium infantiae, and 
against all theories of its place in Q or in any pre-canonical source which can 
be detected in the gospels. Resch’s attempt (Atzdhettsevangelium, 264-276) 
to prove that Paul was acquainted with it is a complete failure. 

+Cp. van Manen (7°7., 1895, pp. 258-263), who defends this as the 
original reading in Matt. The textual phenomena are displayed in £ Zz. 
:962, as amended in P.1/., 1902, 85-95 (cp. ZNW. xiii. 171 f.). 

§ Cp. Beyschlag, M774. ii. 478: ‘In the story of the travelling star 
which pointed the way to the magi, in that of Peter walking on the waves, 
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later than that of the gospel; but on insufficient grounds. In a Syriac tract, 
attributed to Eusebius, and extant in a sixth century MS (cp. transl. by 
Wright in Journal of Sacred Lit., April, October, 1866; Nestle, Z/VT., 1893, 
435-438), an account of the magi and the star is given, whose date purports 
to be A.D. 118-119, If it could be established (so Conybeare in Guardian, 
April 29, 1903, cp. D. Vélter, 77., 1910, 170-213), that the author ‘had in 
his hands a pre-canonical Greek source of 119 or 120,” this might denote the 
terminus a guo for the incorporation of 21! into the canonical text of 
Mt. ; but the inference is hazardous. The text runs thus: ‘‘ This question 
[z.¢e. about the Balaam-prophecy of the star and the coming of the magi 
to Bethlehem in the reign of Pir Shabour] arose in the minds of men who 
were acquainted with the holy books, and through the efforts of great men 
in various places this history was sought for, and found, and written in the 
tongue of those who attended to the matter.” The ‘holy books’ probably 
include the NT, the ‘history’ is not the story of Mt 2!" but the Balaam- 
legend, and the question related to the verification of the date in Mt. or to 
the harmonising of the Lucan and Matthzean stories of the infancy (cp. 
Hilgenfeld, ZW7., 1895, 447 f., and Zahn, V7 ii. 527). It is curious that 
according to astronomical observations an important and rare conjunction of 
the planets (Jupiter and Saturn) did take place between April 15th and 
December 27th of 6 B.C., which may have led to acute speculation amongst 
Babylonian astrologers, who were accustomed to forecast the effects of such 
phenomena upon Syria.* This may suggest a historical nucleus for the early 
Christian haggada of Mt 2), 


(6) 1617-20 is also more likely to be organic to a gospel 
which reflected the larger catholic consciousness of Christianity 
(cp. HVT. 646 f.), and particularly Matthew’s high estimate of the 
apostles, than a later interpolation in a very early gospel, much 
less an integral part of such a gospel (Keim, iv. 266 f.; Stevens, 
NTTh., 136f.). The original saying + goes back to the Jewish 
conception of petra (NIB, cp. the rabbinic quotation in Taylor’s 
Sayings of Jewish Fathers*, 160) as applied by God to Abraham, 
‘when He saw Abraham would one day arise, He said, Lo, I have 
found the fefra to build and to found the world upon.’ Even 
in the Greek expansion of the evangelist the saying does not 
presuppose a period of christological development later than 
that assigned to the gospel as a whole, and the similar passage in 
Jn 207-25 seems a correction of the specifically Petrine privilege 
or of the OT saints rising in the hour of Jesus’ death, Mt. has manifestly 
translated poetic traditions into history. Even Lk. has taken for genuine 
history the legendary traditions of his introductory chapters.” 

* The suggestions of Kepler have been recently elaborated, on the basis 
of a Babylonian demotic papyrus, by Oefele in his essay (.Wttherlungen der 
Vorderastat, Gesellschaft, 1903) on ‘das Horoskop der Empfingnis Christi,’ 

+ Cp. Bruston in RTQR. (1902) 326-341. See, further, Appendix F, 
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of the Matthzan logion. For this, as well as for other reasons 
(cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, 1. 163 f., 290f.), it is unlikely that 1617-19 
(cp. Schmiedel, Z.B2z., 1876, 1892, 3104-3105 ; Soltau, SX., 1916, 
228-233) is an interpolation, or 16!%!9 an insertion made by 
the church of Rome (Victor), ¢ A.D. 190, in the interests of its 
catholic authority (Grill, Der Primat des Petrus, 1904, pp. 61-79). 

(c) While the epilogue (2816-29) naturally does not give the 
ipsissima uerba of Christ (cp. HVT. 647-649), it is an organic 
part of the gospel, which rounds off the narrative ;* there is 
nothing in its phraseology which is inconsistent with the catholic 
consciousness of the early church during the last quarter of the 
first century. The only point of dubiety lies in 281% The 
theory that the textus receptus of this verse arose between A.D. 
130 and 140 in the African old Latin texts, owing to baptismal 
and liturgical considerations, and that the original text was the 
shorter Eusebian form (ropevOévres padyrevoare révra. Ta €Ovy év TO 
évopati zov), was proposed by Conybeare (ZV W., 1901, 275-280 ; 
H7. i. 102-108) and has been accepted by Usener (2hein. Museum, 
1902, 39f.), Kirsopp Lake: Lufluence of Text. Criticism on NT 
Exegesis (1904), pp. 7f., and LAE. ii. 379 f., Wellhausen, Allen, 
and Montefiore, amongst others. The opposite side is repre- 
sented by Riggenbach (BFT., 1903, vii. 1, ‘ Der trinitarische Tauf- 
befehl Mt 2819 nach seiner urspriinglichen Textgestalt und seiner 
Authentie untersucht’) and Chase (J/ZS., 1905, 483f.). The 
phrase év r@ évéuari wou may be a Western harmonising interpo- 
lation (so Riggenbach, from Lk 2447; Chase, from Mk 161"), or 
an insertion of Eusebius himself, independent of any codices in 
the Ceesarean library. Also, the fact that Eusebius in a number 
of his works refrains from quoting the verse in its canonical 
form, and omits all reference to baptism, does not necessarily 
involve that the canonical form was not in existence, if it can be 
proved that it was natural for him to omit the baptismal clause 
as irrelevant to his immediate purpose, quoting only the words 
which follow and precede it in the canonical text. The 
occurrence of the latter in the Syriac version of the Zheophania 


* Cp. Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, ii. 456): ‘Xp& rots ev “EdAnow ws 
"EdAnawy, rots dé BapBdpos ws BapBdpors, ist die Weisung, die der Griechische 
Philosoph einer Tradition zufolge seinem die Welt erobernden Schiiler 
Alexander auf den Weg mitgab; wopevOévres ody pabynretcare mdvra Ta EOv% 
sagte der Stifter der christlichen Religion zu seinen Schiiler als er sie in de 
Welt aussandte.’ 287 completes 14 (see F/G. ii. 371 f.). 
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iv. 8) shows that some old Syriac MSS must have had the 
baptism in the name of the Trinity, and Efraim’s comment 
on the Diatessaron indicates that the latter represented the 
ordinary text of Mt. at this point (cp. Burkitt’s Zvang. Da- 
Meph. i. 172 f., ii. 171, 279). Didaché 7, again, shows that the 
trinitarian formula was possible by the first quarter of the 
second century, but this does not prove that it was derived 
from Mt 28% The question has an obvious bearing not only 
on the date, but on the ethos of Matthew’s gospel. On the whole, 
the probabilities converge on the likelihood that the trinitarian 
form was introduced by the author of the gospel himself, as 
a liturgical expansion of the primitive formula of baptism into 
the name of Jesus (cp. Wilkinson, M7 i. 571-5755; Stanton, 
GHD. i. 355 f.; and J. H. Bernard, Svdia Sacra, 62 f.). 

Most of the other structural difficulties can be explained as 
the result either of the author’s work as a con oiler and editor, 
or of later harmonising. The main exception is 5'819 but even 
this does not justify the hypothesis of a later revision. 


The disruption of the context by Mt 28%1°, whose contents do no more 
than repeat those of vv.>7, suggests that it is an editorial interpolation or 
later gloss (so, ¢.g., Keim, vi. 308f.; Soltau, Schmiedel). Nothing new is 
communicated by Jesus; he simply repeats what the angel has already said. 
Whether it is a reminiscence of the tradition underlying Jn 201*17 (cp. the 
common use of dre/hrenx), or borrowed from the lost Marcan ending (see 
above, pp. 238f.), it is a plausible conjecture (Rohrbach, Harnack) that its 
insertion may have taken place early in the second century, when the 
formation of the gospel-canon led to a certain amount of alteration especially 
in the resurrection-narrative, in order to level up the synoptic traditions (with 
their Galilean appearances) to the Johannine (Jerusalem). 

This dual character of the resurrection-stories (Galilee, Jerusalem), which 
becomes a special problem in the historical criticism of Mt. and Lk., has started 
an ingenious attempt to locate the Galilee-appearances at Jerusalem by means 
of a harmonising hypothesis which assumes that Galilee here is not the 
province but a place in the vicinity of Jerusalem (so especially R. Hofmann, 
‘*Galilda auf dem Oelberg,” 1896; Zimmermann in SA., 1901, 446f., and 
Lepsius, ‘‘ Die Auferstehungsberichte,” in eden. u. Abhandlungen, iv., 
1902), and which summons to its aid the conjecture (Resch, 7U. x. 2. 381f., 
x. 3. 765f., xii, 332f, 362f, 586) that mepixwpos (in Mk 1% etc.; ep. 
Abbott’s Diat. 438f., 1232)* is the Gk. equivalent of asa (cp. Ezek 47°), 
a district east of the temple, surrounding the mount of Olives and including 
Bethany. There would thus be two Galilees in the NT: one that of 
northern Palestine, the sphere of the eariy ministry of Jesus, the other that 





* The double sense of 553 is used both by Chajes (Afarkus-Studien, 13) 
and Abbott to explain Lk 4°7-- Mk 1%, 
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of Jerusalem, the location of Christ’s appearances after death. But the 
evidence for this theory breaks down upon examination. The medizval 
pilgrims found a site here and there for Galilee on Olivet or Mount Sion, 
simply because they already (cp. Zahn, GX. ii. 937) felt the difficulty of 
harmonising the resurrection-narratives. Tertullian’s language in Afol. 21 
does not bear out Resch’s contention (cp. Schiirer, 7ZZ., 1897, 187 f.), while 
the theory is further handicapped by the need of assuming not only that Luke 
at one place (24°) misread Mk 167, although elsewhere he (24°, Ac 1%) pre- 
served the real meaning of Galilee, but that, without any warning, the term 
changes its geographical meaning in the synoptic tradition. The hypothesis * 
therefore falls to the ground (so, ¢.g., Keim, vi. 380 ; W. C. Allen, 2Bz. 2987 ; 
Gautier, Hi. 3498 ; Schmiedel, ZBz. 4044; Lake, Resurrection Narratives, 
208-209; Masterman, DCG. ii. 207; A. Meyer, Auferstehungsberichte, 95 f.; 
and Armstrong in Princeton B76/. and Theol. Studies, 1912, 307 f.). 

§ 4. Characteristics—The main problem of the gospel remains, 
however, viz. the juxtaposition of Jewish or particularistic (e.g. 
10% 2 5% 19% 23%) and catholic (eg. 127 2414 and 281%) 
sayings (cp. 16!2 and 23%). Are the former due to a Judaistic 
recension of the Logia (Schmiedel, £47. 1842-3, 1870), and 
were the latter, together with some of the less historical traits, the 
work of a later editor or editors more friendly to the Gentiles 
(Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Schwegler: VZ. i. 199f, 241f.)? The 
answer to these questions depends upon the critical analysis of 
the gospel. Keim (i. 86 f.) ascribes, eg., 117-28 314-15 311-12 291-14 
25ll2 2719. 62-66 2815% to a zealous Jewish-Christian, of liberal 
sympathies, who wrote after the fall of Jerusalem. Soltau’s better 
theory (ZV W., 1900, 219-248) is that a series of editorial 
additions to the original Matthew may be found, ¢.g., in 1~2, 314-15 
4iel6 18-19 Qi7 yol7-2 y 31415. 35 2125 2615. 53 (56) 24(8) 9-10. 94. 43. 67 
27%2820 ; the original Matthew was compiled from Mk. and the 
Logia by an opponent of Judaism, but the editor was a strict 
Jewish Christian of catholic sympathies and dogmatic preposses- 
sions, This is decidedly simpler than the older theory of Scholten 
(Het Oudste Evangelie, 93f.), which postulated three different 
editions of Matthew. But the solution lies in the idiosyncrasies 
of the author rather than in the strata of the gospel. The author 
of Matthew is unconsciously self-portrayed in 135; he is ypappa- 
Teds pabyrevdeis 7H Bartreia Tov oipavay Suotos avOpdaw oixodec- 
nory oorts xBdAXe ex ToD Oyoavpod abrod Kawa kal wahaid. He 
is a Jewish Christian, acquainted with rabbinic learning; the 
midrashic element is more pronounced in his work than in either 


* Resch’s recent contributions are Das Galiléa bei Jerusalem (1910) and 
Der Auferstandene in G. bet 7, (1912). 
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Mark or Luke, and it is most conspicuous in the passages which 
come directly from his own pen. The Jewish Christian traits of 
his gospel are, however, largely due to the Palestinian traditions 
which he employed, as well as to the thesis of his own work, 
viz. that Christianity as the new law and righteousness of God 
had superseded the old as a revelation of God to men.* He 
voices the catholic and apostolic consciousness of the early 
church, which saw in its universal mission to the world a com- 
mission of Jesus to his disciples, and in its faith a new and final 
law of God’s messiah. Mt. thus approximates to the standpoint 
of Luke and of James. He does not show any anti-Pauline 
tendency ; it is forced exegesis to detect a polemic against Paul, 
e.g. in the description of the enemy in 1378 or in 5! (cp. x Co 159). 
If Mt. has any affinities with the great apostle, it is with the 
Paul of Ro 9!f, not of Ro 111%, much less of Gal 26. His 
Jewish Christian proclivities are strongly marked even in details 
(e.g. 2479, his fondness for 7 Bactrcia r&v ovpavav, the addition 
of kai ryv dixarcoovvyy in 633 (cp. 345=517, Gal 44], etc.), but he 
sees the real Judaism not in the Israel { which had deliberately 
(cp. 27%, note the emphatic was 6 Aads) rejected Jesus, but in 
the church. It is not accidental that éxxAyota only occurs in 
Mt., among the evangelists. He reflects an age when the church 


* Wellhausen (Z7/.2 62) minimises unduly the catholic and universal 
traits of the final editor. ‘* Mt. has in view the primitive church of Jerusalem, 
which sought to hold fast by Judaism in spite of everything. Hostility to the 
official representatives of the Law is never expressed more bitterly than by 
him. But this enmity is a rival race for the same goal, viz. for the 
fulfilment of the Law and for righteousness. This goal is naturally higher 
for Christians than for Jews; nevertheless, on that very account the former 
claim to be the true representatives of Judaism and refuse to yield place to 
the false. They still take part in the cultus at Jerusalem (5%), pay the 
temple-tax, confine their propaganda outside Jerusalem to Jews, 
exclude pagans and Samaritans, and will not cast their holy pearls before 
swine (10° 7°).” But this is all or nearly all retained, partly for archaic 
reasons, from the sources ; it is not so fundamental for Mt. as the larger atmo- 
sphere of catholic feeling. Wellhausen himself (Az/.2 78 £.) admits the 
probability of this later on, 

+ He alone of the evangelists uses dvoula, and he is specially opposed to 
hypocrisy ; but the former need not, any more than the latter, be an anti. 
Pauline touch. 

~ Cp, Wellhausen’s remark on 2337-39 ‘Er [ze Jesus] hat durch seine 
Apostel immer wieder Versuche gemacht, die Juden in seiner Gemeinde 
(¢ ntschfa) zu sammeln (A’xaxch) und vor dem druhenden Zorn zuBucht zu 
gewahren, aber vergebens.” Cp. De Faye, 44. 114, 125. 
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and the kingdom were becoming more closely identified, when 
the Gentile mission was in full swing, when the initial flush and 
rush of the faith in Palestine had been succeeded by experiences 
of false prophets, unworthy members,* and the obstacles which 
a new organisation creates as well as removes. 

Writing for the practical needs of the church, he betrays the 
vocation of a teacher incidentally in the mnemonic and mathe- 
matical arrangements of his material, among other things. Thus 
there are three divisions in the genealogy (1217), three angel- 
messages to Joseph in dreams (12? 213-19), three temptations 
(41), a triple description of the mission (4%8 see above), a triple 
illustration in 522 (cp. 55485. 89-41), the threefold definition of 
61+. 5-15. 16-18 (Cp, also 69-10 77-8. 22. 25. 27), three miracles of healing 
(8!-15), three further miracles (8—9°), three other miracles of 
healing (98-4), the triple rhythm of 1179 (cp. 125°), the threefold 
attack of the Pharisees (12% 10% 24), three parables of sowing 
(13182), three instances of Verily I say to you (18 13 18),+ three 
classes of eunuchs (19!%), the threefold rhythm of 20! (eis 76 
xrA.) and 219%, three parables (2118-22!4), three questions put to 
Jesus (225°), three warnings (23°19, cp. 2320-22 2323 mint and 
dill and cummin, justice and mercy and faithfulness, 23° prophets 
and wise men and scribes), the three men of the parable (25146), 
three prayers in Gethsemane (2656-5), three denials of Peter 
(265), three questions of Pilate (2717-22), three mockeries of the 
crucified (2799), three women specially mentioned at the cross 
(275°), and the threefold rhythm of 28120, With this numerical 
trait we may rank the fivefold occurrence of the formula «ai 
éyévero ore éréheoey xtA. (778 111 1353 19! 261), the fivefold 
antithesis of 521-8, and the fivefold rhythm of 1078 (cp. 10%!) ; 
the seven evil spirits of 12, the sevenfold forgiveness of 1821-22 
(cp. 2225), the seven loaves and baskets (15% 87), and the 
sevenfold woe of 23. It may be only accidental that there are 
ten OT citations (1~4") previous to the beginning of the 
Galilean mission, and there happen to be ten miracles in 8!-9*. 
The irregular number of the beatitudes (51), where schematism 
would have been easy, shows that the writer did not work out 


* “«He seems to move amid a race of backsliders” (Abbott, Bz. 1788); 
but the references are too general to be connected with the retrogression of 
Jewish converts when the breach between Gentile and Jewish Christians 
widened ¢. A.D. 70. 

+ The diy in 18" is to be omitted. 
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numerical schemes * quite regardless of the materials at his 
disposal, though homiletic influences undoubtedly were respons- 
ible for the form as occasionally for the content of the latter. 


The character of the OT citations throws a particular ray of light on the 
heterogeneous strata of the gospel as well as on the specific interests of the 
compiler or editor. In 26 4! 817 1385 and 27% we have paraphrastic 
renderings of the Hebrew.t Here, as elsewhere, citations which differ alike 
from the Hebrew and the LXX may occasionally be the result of the natural 
looseness with which early Christian writers occasionally cited the OT from 
memory, or freely adapted texts for purposes of edification. In such cases 
the differences are immaterial. In others, ¢.g. in 27% (cp. H. R. Hatch, 
Biblical World, 1893, 345-354, and J. R. Harris, Axp.® xii. 161-171), 
the use of a florzlegium is the clue to the textual phenomena. The dual 
nature of the citations remains, however, upon any hypothesis, and it is a 
watermark of compilation. Asa rule Matthew assimilates quotations already 
found in Mk. more closely to the LXX, or else leaves them as he finds them 
in that state. The main exceptions to this—in 2179, where, like Lk. (19*), he 
omits the waow rots @Oveow of the LXX (Mk 111), and in 27%, where the 
closer approximation of tvarf to the LXX is balanced by the substitution of 
the vocative eé wov for 6 Geds wov (Mk 1594 LXX)—are not of any special 
moment. The same holds true of the non-Marcan allusions to, or citations of, 
the OT, with the striking exception of twelve passages (174 215 218 233 48 1218 
215 besides the five noted above),{ which indicate a recourse to the original 
with a more or less subordinate use of the LXX. These passages are all 
connected with the fulfilment of prophecy. Two of them (27 and 27%!) may 
have been taken originally from the apocryphal book of Jeremiah (Jerome, 
cp. Resch’s Parallel. Texte, ii. 334 f., 369f.; and above, pp. 33-34), three 
come from Micah (2°), Hosea (2)°),§ and Jeremiah (2!8) respectively, while a 
couple (4® 13%°) are from the Psalter. The rest are drawn from Isaiah (215 
being a composite citation of Isaiah and Zechariah). 


With regard to the motives underlying Mt.’s account, an 
apologetic element emerges at the outset in the ascription of the 
birth to prophecy, as well as in the inclusion of the women in the 


* On this cp. Luthardt’s paragraphs in his essay, De Composttione 
Evangelii Matthai (Leipzig, 1861), Plummer (pp. xix f.), Abbott (Déaz. 
3352¢), and Levesque (A’Z., 1916, 5f., 387f.). 

+Cp. E. Haupt’s Zur Wiirdigung der alt. Citationen im. Ev. Mt. 
(Treptow, 1870) on 8” (pp. 1-7) 13% (pp. 7-10) and 279 (pp. 10-16); Allen 
in #7 xii, 281f., and Nestle in HZ. xix. on 2% (pp. 527f.), and (AZ. xx. 
92-93) on 1219, 

~The midrashic development in 21° is carried a step further by Justin 
(Afol, i. 32), who binds the foal to a vine (cp. FFG. v. 174f.). 

§ The difference between this forced application (due to the identification 
of Jesus here, as in the temptation story, with Israel) and the apt citation in 
93 (1217), illustrates the composite character of Matthew’s gospel (cp. Burkitt’s 
Transmtsstonm, 202-203). 
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genealogy. The author possibly (cp. above, p. 251) aimed at 
contemporary Jewish insinuations. The birth of Jesus was the 
fulfilment of prophecy ; Joseph openly recognised Mary as his 
wife before the birth ; and even in the Davidic genealogy women 
like Tamar and Rahab, besides Ruth the foreigner, had played a 
part by Divine commission. The earliest possible record of the 
well-known Jewish slander dates from about a.p. 130, and it does 
not become prominent till the age of Celsus, half a century later 
(Hilgenfeld in ZW7Z., 1900, pp. 271 f.); but it must be earlier 
than its literary records, and some such slander, or suspicion of 
Mary’s Davidic descent (Ubbink, Z%eol. Studién, 1913, 284f.), 
was inevitable in Jewish circles as soon as the dogma of the virgin- 
birth was marked, particularly in connection with the messianic 
claims of Jesus. Elsewhere a sensitiveness to contemporary 
Jewish slander is visible, as in 2-15 perhaps (see Orig. ¢ Ceés. i. 
28. 38), and in the story of 2811-4, while the humble, grateful 
recognition of Jesus the messiah * at his birth by the foreign magi is 
thrown into relief against his subsequent reception by the Jews. 

Mt. has also his eye upon difficulties felt inside the church, 
eg. about the relation of Jesus to the Law and the Gentile 
mission. A certain perplexity had further been felt, by the time 
he wrote, about the baptism of Jesus, and his account in 3}3f 
attempts to explain how the holy messiah submitted to baptism 
at the hands of John.t The purpose of John’s baptism, eis 
ddeow dpaptiav (Mk 14), is omitted, and there is a tacit contrast 
between the people (Mt 3°) and the religious authorities (3! 
ipas . . eis perayorav) on the one hand, and Jesus (3!4*) on the 
other. The curious story of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (cp. Jerome, contra Pelag. iii. 2,and Cyprian, de rebapt. 
xvii.), that Jesus only went { after refusing at first to accompany 
his father and mother (cp. the motive of John 7"), is accepted 
by some scholars, eg. by O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. 
127f.), as authentic. Both this and the account in Mt. are 
probably more or less independent attempts to explain the same 

* The significant change in 3!” (cp. Jub 22% 8; Halévy, AS., 1903, 32f., 
123f., 210f.) substitutes a public proclamation for an inward assurance. 

+ The passage thus tallies with the ratification of Christian baptism in 
28 ; the validity of the institution is proved apologetically by the fact that 
Jesus himself not only enjoined it but submitted to it. 

t ‘* Dixit autem eis, quid peccaui, ut uadam et baptizer ab eo? nisi forte 


hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est.” The fragment breaks off here; but, 
as the next fragment proves, Jesus did go eventually. 
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incident. But this opens up the larger question of the relation 
between the two works. 

§ 5. Mt. and the Euangelium iuxta Hebreos——When the 
Matthzan document is identified with Q (see above, pp. 194 f.); 
the speculations of early tradition and recent investigation 
upon the relation of the canonical Mt. to the 7d “Iovdatkov 
lose their basis and interest, although the latter document 
remains one of the problems and enigmas of early Christian 
literature. Even yet there is no sort of agreement upon the 
relation of the canonical Matthew, or of Q (= the Matthean 
Logia), to what came to be called ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’ (edayyéAtov xa’ “EBpaiovs). The latter, to judge from 
the Stichometry of Nikephorus, was larger than Mk. and smaller 
than Mt.; it was the Greek translation of an Aramaic original, 
used by the Nazarenes and the Ebionites especially, and 
eventually circulated among the Jewish Christians of Egypt. 
So much is clear. But its origin is a mystery. Was it (so from 
Bleek and Frank: SX., 1846, 369f., to Wernle, Syn. Frage, 
248 f.; Jiilicher, £72. 261; A. F. Findlay, etc.) a second-hand 
and second-century compilation mainly based on the canonical 
gospels (especially Mt. and Lk.),* or a source co-ordinate with 
the canonical Gospels (O. Holtzmann’s Zeden Jesu, Eng. tr. 46- 
52) and even used by Mt. and Lk. (Handmann, TU. v. 3. 127 f.)? 
These are the two extremes of critical opinion. The latter is 
modified by those who hold that both Mt. and Heb. gospel were 
written by the same hand (Nicholson, Zhe Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, 1879), or that both were versions of the Ur- 
Matthaus (so, ¢.g., Schneckenburger, Zahn), while there is still 
support for the traditional view that the Heb. gospel was 
really the work of Matthew to which the tradition of Papias 
refers (so, ¢.g., Hilgenfeld, Die Euglien, 43 f.; ZIT., 1863, 345 f, 
1889, 280f.; and Barns, cp. A. Meyer, HVA. i. 18-19).T 
Setting aside the latter theory, we may upon the whole feel 


* Specifically a second-century Jewish-Christian adaptation of Mt. 
(Weizsaicker, Untersuchungen, 223{.; Resch, TU. v. 4. 322f. ; Hoennicke, 
JC. 98, etc.) or of Lk. (B. Weiss, Zzn?. 494 f.). 

+ To the literature cited by Ehrhard (4CZ. 139f.) and A. Meyer (V4. 
ii. 21f.), add Menzies (DB. v. 338-342), Findlay (DCG. i. 675f.), Stanton 
(GHD. i. 250f.), Adeney (H/. iii. 139-159), Wellhausen’s A7zz/.? 117-118, 
and Barnes ( /7°S., April 1905, 356f.). The extant fragments are collected in 
Preuschen’s Antilegomena (3-8) and Harnack (ACL. i. 1. 6f.), and translated 
by Nicholson (of, cé#. pp. 28 f.) and B. Pick (Paralipomena, Chicago, 1908). 
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justified in refusing also to regard the gospel xa’ “Efpaious as a 
derivative compilation. Its use by Hegesippus (cp. SA. 270f.), 
possibly also by Ignatius and Papias,* throws the date of its 
composition into the early part of the second century, and the 
internal evidence suggests an even earlier period (A.D. 70-100, 
Hammack, ACL. ii. 1. 625f.). The: gospel, in its original form, 
was probably one of the narratives which preceded Luke (13); 
it was a Jewish-Christian dijyyors which assigned special promi- 
nence to James as Mt. did to Peter, and which derived part of 
its material from primitive and fairly authentic sources. The 
tradition which connected it with Matthew is pure guesswork, 
started by misinterpretations of the earlier tradition about 
Matthew’s Logia. The gospel xa’ “Efpatovs was originally 
anonymous (Handmann, pp. 114f.); it was a gospel of the 
twelve, not a gospel of Matthew. Unlike the canonical Mt. 
it had no Luangelium infantia, though it may have had a 
genealogy, since its purpose was to prove the messianic 
legitimacy of Jesus. It is related, in point of religious aim and 
literary quality, to the canonical Mt. pretty much as the epistle 
of Barnabas is to Hebrews (see Appendix G). 


(D) LUKE. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions }—Origen’s Homie in Lucam (mainly on 
chs. 1~4) ; Ambrose, Axfosztio Ev. sec. Lucam (fourth century) ; Beda (eighth 
century); Theophylact (eleventh century); Cajetan (1543); Cornelius a 
Lapide (1638, Eng. tr. of Luke, London, 1887); H. Pape (Leipzig, 1778); 
S. F. N. Morus (Leipzig, 1795); Stein (Halle, 1830); F. A. Bornemann’s 
Scholia (1830); Glockler (Frankfort, 1830); Olshausen (1837, Eng. tr. 
1863); Baumgarten-Crusius (Jena, 1845); Meyer (1846, Eng. tr. of fifth 
ed., Edin. 1880); de Wette*® (1846); Trollope (London, 1847); Diedrich 





* Schwegler (VZ. i. 197 f.) also heard echoes in Jas 51% and 2 P 17, since 
the gospel, like the apocalypse of John, voiced the primitive Jewish 
Christianity of the early Church. Pfleiderer (Ure. iii. 229 f.), though regard- 
ing it as an independent form of the original Aramaic gospel, admits the 
presence of later legends. 

+ The legendury features are cruder than the naive stories, ¢.g., of Mt 
17-27 2138 and 275-88; on the other hand, it has preserved a more accurate 
form of 23°. The latter is more likely to be primitive than the correction of 
the canonical text of Mt. by a well-informed editor, and it is not the only 
instance of good primitive tradition in the 76 Iovdacxév. 

t+ The Greek comments of Eusebius (Czes.) and Cyril (Alex.) are extant 
only in fragments; the latter (text in Corpus Script. Christ. Ortent., ed. 
Chaboty, 1912) is translated into English (ed. R. P. Smith, Oxford, 1859). 
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(1864) ; J. J. Owen (New York, 1867); Bisping (1868): Burger (1868); A. 
Carr (1875); Jones and Cook (Sfeater's Comm. 1878); E. H. Plumptre 
(Ellicott’s Comm. 1878) ; Hofmann (1878) ; Oosterzee (Lange’s Bzdel- IVerk, 
1880); van Doren (New York, 1881); Fillion (Paris, 1882); Schanz 
(1883) *; Farrar (CG7. 1884) ; Godet* (1888, Eng. tr. of second ed. 1881) ; 
Hahn (Breslau, 1892-4)*; J. Weiss* (— Meyer’, 1892); Knabenbauer 
(Paris, 1895); Plummer (/CC. 1896 and foll. ed.); Blass, Hvangelium 
secundum Lucam (1897); Nésgen ? (Strack-Zockler, 1897); Riezler (Brixen, 
1900); A. Wright (1900) ; B. Weiss (— Meyer ®, 1901); Adeney (CA. 1901) ; 
Girodon (Commentaire critique et moral, Paris, 1903); Wellhausen * (1904) ; 
V. Rose, L’évangile selon S. Luc (Paris, 1904); Merx, Dee Euglien Marcus 
u. Lukas nach der Syrischen tm Sinarkloster gefund. Palimpsesthandschrift 
erldutert. (1905)*; J. M. S. Baljon (1908) *; Manoury”® (Paris, 1912); 
Zahn* (ZX. 1915). 

(6) Studies—B. L. Konigsmann, De fontibus commentariorum Luce 
(1798) ; Schleiermacher, wher dze Schriften des Lucas (1 Theil, 1817, Eng. 
tr. 1828, with preface by Thirlwall) ;1 Mill, Ze Afist. Char. of St. Luke's 
Gospel (1841); J. Grimm, Die Einhett des Lucas-Evgims (1863); G. Meyer, 
Les Sources de Pév. de L. (Toulouse, 1868); Renan, v. (ch. xiii.); Keim, i. 
98 f. ; Scholten, das Paulinische Euglm, Kritische Unters. d. Ev. nach Lucas, 
etc. (Germ. ed., Redepenning, 1881); C. Campbell, Crztical Studies in St. 
Luke's Gospel (1890); Feine, Aine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas 
(1891) *; Bebb (DB. iii. 162-173); Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 98-190, 280f.); P. 
C. Sense, Origin of Third Gospel (1901); E. C. Selwyn, Luke the Prophet 
(1901); A. B. Bruce, Aingdom of God® (1904)*; J. Haussleiter, Dze 
Jfisstonsgedanke im Euglm des Lukas (1905); B. Weiss, Die Quellen des 
Lukasevgims (1908)*; A. Wright (DCG. ii. 84-91); F. Dibelius (ZVW., 
1gtt, 325f); H. M‘Lauchlan (St. Luke, Evangelist and Historian: 
Manchester, 1912); M. Meinertz, Das Lukas-Evglm® (1912); A. Porret 
(RTOR., 1914, 97-122); Foakes Jackson, St. Luke and a Modern Writer 
(Cambridge, 1916). 

§1. The Preface.—Blass (Philology of Gospels, 1898, 1-20) ; 
Abbott (247. 1789-90; FFG. i. 108 f.). 

Luke’s gospel and its sequel are addressed to a certain 
‘Theophilus. This is a genuine proper name, not an imaginary 
nom de guerre for the typical catechumen, nor a conventional 
title for the average Christian reader. Nothing is known of 
Theophilus, except what may be inferred from Luke’s language, 
viz. that he was not simply an outsider interested in the faith, but 
(xarnx7Ons, cp. Ac 185 212!) a Christian who desired or required 
fuller acquaintance with the historic basis of the Christian gospel ; 
also that, as kpdriore implies (cp. Ac 2326 248 2625), he was a man 
of rank. Luke’s emphasis on the relation between Christianity 
and the Roman empire, and his stress upon the hindrances and 


1 Criticised by Planck in an essay, De Luce evang. analyst critica quam 
Schleiermacher proposutt (Gottingen, 1819). 
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temptations of money,* would tally with the hypothesis that his 
friend belonged to the upper and official classes; but beyond 
these inferences lies the land of fancy.t 

Luke’s method is historical, but his object, like that of John 
(208), is religious. He makes no claim, however, to be an eye- 
witness, All he professes is to write a correct, complete, and 
chronological (in the sense of well-arranged, or logical) account 
of the primitive rapddoors as received from the first generation 
of disciples. This attempt was neither new nor superfluous. 
Luke had numerous predecessors in the enterprise, but their 
work did not satisfy his purpose, and he resolved to make a 
fresh essay. He makes no claim to be inspired (contrast the 
oe xdot with the éofev rvevuart 7G dyiw kai yyiv of Ac 1538); 
his qualifications are simply the pains he had taken to acquaint 
himself (axp:8as) with the contents of the wapddoo1s. Whatever 
his success was, his historical aim and method contrast favour- 
ably with the easy-going practice of his pagan contemporary, Q. 
Curtius Rufus (vii. 8. 11, utcunque sunt tradita incorrupta 
perferemus ; ix. 1. 34, equidem plura transcribo quam credo). 
Luke did not rest his narrative on unsifted traditions. 

(a) The dedication proves that the compilers of early Christian gospels, 
among whom Luke ranks himself, drew upon the wapadécers of eye-witnesses 
and primitive evangelists, but that the latter did not write down their informa- 
tion. The drawing up of narratives, it is implied, followed the oral stage. 
As Luke’s writings show, he availed himself not simply of the written 
composition of his predecessors (e.g. Mk. and Q), but of oral tradition. 

(4) The preface or dedication not only is modelled on the conventional 
lines of ancient literature, but shows if not an acquaintance with similar 
passages in medical treatises, ¢.g. that of Dioskorides wepi bAfs larpexfs (cp. 
Lagarde’s Mztthetlungen, iii. 355 f.; Hobart, Medical Language of St. Luke, 
86f.; J. Weiss, etc.), at any rate a medical flavour.t Thus, dxpiBds 


* The so-called ‘Ebionitism’ of Luke arises partly from his sources, 
several of which apparently reflected the suffering, poor churches of 
Palestine (A.D. 40-70), and partly from the familiar diatribé-themes of con- 
temporary Stoicism. The tone of the relevant passages (cp. O. Holtzmann’s 
War Jesus Ekstatiker, pp. 16.) is that of James’ epistle, curiously ascetic and 
more than suspicious of wealth. 

t+ Beck (Der Prolog des Lukas Evuglm, 1901) e.g. argues from év iptv 
that Luke was one of the Emmaus-disciples, and Theophilus a rich tax- 
collector of Antioch who met Luke, Philip, and Paul at Caesarea, whither he 
bad accompanied Herod and Bernice. 

t Thumb (Die Griechische Sprache tm Zettalter des Hellenismus, 1901, 
225-226) contends that the linguistic parallels with Dioskorides and 
Hippokrates (pref. to Iept dpxains larpixijs, dxdoo: érexelpnoay wept lnrpixie 
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mapaxodoubetv is a phrase of Galen (Prognat. ii. 13, Thertac. ad Pisonem, 2), 
and in his preface to the latter work he writes, cal rovrov co. rov wepl Tis 
Onpraxfjs Aéyov, axpiB&s éterdcas Ewavra, aptore Ulowv orovdalws érolnca. 
Luke’s preface therefore hints that the writer is not only composing a 
literary work, but familiar with medical phraseology. It is the first piece of 
evidence for the correctness of the tradition (see below) that he was Luke, 
the Greek physician who was in touch with Paul during his later life. 

(¢) Polybius similarly (iv. 1-2) explains that he begins his main history 
at 220-216 B.C., since he was thus able ‘‘to speak as an eye-witness of 
several of the events” of the periods, ‘‘as well as from the information of 
those who were eye-witnesses of other events. To go further back and write 
the report of a report (ws dxohy €& dxofjs ypddew) seemed to me an insecure 
basis for conclusions or for assertions.” Luke would have also agreed with 
the further reason of Polybius, ‘* Above all, I started at this point, inasmuch 
as the whole world’s history entered upon a new phase at this period.” 


§ 2. Outline and contents.—After the preface (11), the gospel 
falls into four sections: (a) The first (15-418) describes the 
birth of John and of Jesus (15-29), the boyhood of Jesus (221-52), 
the preliminary mission of John (3!*°) and his baptism of Jesus 
(3214), the genealogy of the latter (328-38) and his temptation 
(418).* The second part (414-959) is devoted to the Galilean 
mission.t The third section (95!—1927) brings Jesus to Jerusalem 
after a series of journeys (cp. ZVW., 1912, 366f.), through 
Samaria and elsewhere. The closing part (197-24) covers the 
same ground as the corresponding sections in Mk. and Mt, 
though with characteristic omissions and additions. t 

Luke’s relation to the Marcan order is of primary significance 
in an estimate of his work. Between Mk 1! and Mk 17% he inserts 
an even fuller account of John’s preaching (37!) than Mt. (37!) ;§ 


Aéyewv 4 yedeww) are too general, and that they only prove a knowledge of 
medical phraseology. On the coincidences with the prefaces and dedications 
of Josephus, see Krenkel’s Josephus u. Lukas, 50 f. 

* Onthis, cp. ZBz. 4960-4961, Colin Campbell’s Critécal Studies (pp. 16 f.), 
B. Weiss, Quellen d. Lukas Evgims, 1oof., and Pfleiderer (Ure. ii. 118 f.). 

{ The second and the third sections both open with a rejection of Jesus 
(436-80 1-56), 

{In the passion-narrative the resemblances with Ac 22-24 are very 
marked: both Jesus and Paul, according to Luke, were struck on the 
mouth before the Sanhedrim ; both were given up by the Jews to the Roman 
authorities ; both were accused of treason by the Sadducean priesthood, and 
both were three times pronounced innocent. 

§ This is one case in which Mt. keeps much closer to Q than Luke (cp. 
Salmon’s Human El:ment in Gospels, 4gf.); the latter, by changing the 
Pharisees and Sadducees into a vague crowd (cp. 7), fails to explain the point 
and sharpness of Tohn’s rebuke, 
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he then follows Mk. down to 415 (=Mk 115), but proceeds to 
insert a programmatic and proleptic account of the rejection 
of Jesus at Nazara (4!65°),* Returning, in 45!#4, to the Marcan 
scheme (121-89), he stops at this point to insert a special version 
of Peter’s call (5114), in place of the tradition (Mk 11620) which 
he had just omitted. The Marcan thread is followed again 
till 641 (=Mk 36), where he reverses the position of the call 
of the twelve (61216=Mk 31919, 61719—- Mk 371%), After this, 
Luke goes his own way for a while. Mk 4! is reproduced in 
84-18; 81921 picks up Mk 33285 (another instance of reversed 
order), and 872-56 follows Mk 4°°-543; the parabolic teaching of 
426-29. 33-34 is entirely omitted, and 49-8? is not used till 131819, 
In 9!® Luke returns to Mk. (6°16), and the thread is on the 
whole followed in g!!7 (= Mk 63-44), Then, omitting Mk 64- 
86, with the exception of 811-18 and 81421, which are caught up in 
reverse order later (12545° 1158_121), he follows Mk. (827—98) in 
g'8-36 (omitting Mk 991%), and on the whole in 997-50 (= Mk 9!*#1), 
Mk 02-48 reappears afterwards in 17), the salt-saying of 9495? 
(like ro1!2) never appears at all, and it is not till 1845-94 that the 
Marcan scheme (10}*-4) is resumed (18°>48 = Mk 1o046-52),+ The 
narrative of the last days in Jerusalem then follows Mk. pretty 
closely, though it omits{ Mk 111?14 20-26 (fig-tree incident), 
1321-23. 83-87 and 1516-20, reverses the order of Mk 1418-21 ( = 2221-28) 
and 1422 (-=221520),) and makes a number of significant 
additions. 


Luke’s detailed chronology varies between vague notices of time and 
definite synchronisms which are generally more graphic than historical. 
Thus the birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus alike fell ‘in the days of 
Herod’ (15, cp. 2! dv rats tysépacs exelvats);§ he is now and then precise 
upon days (1% 2?) 44 4 etc.), months|! (17 % 56), years (2%, cp. 378), or 
even hours (2°, ep. 10?! 225%), and he attempts at one place an elaborate 
sixfold synchronism (in 32, with which the sixfold date of the Thebans’ 
entry into Platza, in Thuc. ii. 2, has been compared). He knows that the 





* Which Mk. reserves till 616%, Hence the anachronism of Lk 4%. 

+ On the neglect of the Marcan source in 9°!-18!4, cp. Sir J. C. Hawkins 
mn E7. xiv. 18f., 90f., 137f. (OSS. 29-59); and below, Appendix H. 

t The anointing in Bethany (Mk 14°) had been already used in 756%, 

§ Cp. 13° 6! (ev 7. Hu. ravras). 

| Apart from the ritual (Gal 4°), the OT (Ja 52”), and the apocalyptic 
references (in Apoc. Joh.), uv, in its literal sense, is used only by Lk. of all 
the NT writers. 

{ This woef is not uncommon in Luke’s chronological notices (cp, 84 9'* * 
22% 234, Ac 2” and elsewhere). 
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call of twelve disciples took place * i the mornine (6'213) after a night of 
prayer. On the other hand, his connections are often vague; e.g. év rp éfis 
(74), €v ry xadets (8), dv ry etfs nudpa (937). As a rule, he follows Mark, 
e.g. in 4} 48'-4 527. 61 (adding the enigmatic devreporpwry) and 68 (= Mk 3}), 
though now and then he loosely uses €v mig Tv qywepay (5'7 $%—where, like 
Mt 8%, he departs from Mark 4°5—20!), or phrases like év abrg Tp xatp@ (131) 
and éy abrp rp pe (13°! 207°). 


All through, whenever he leaves Mk., and even sometimes 
when he follows him, we have therefore to distinguish between a 
sequence which is apt enough in an edifying homily or in a 
catechetical manual, but unlikely to be historical.t Thus Lk. 
arranges the temptation in 43 so as to avoid the abrupt change 
from the desert to the temple, and at the same time in order to 
produce a climax; he also inserts 74!” in order to prepare the 
way for 722 (vexpot éyefpovra). His work is full of these 
deliberate transitions and re-arrangements which were already a 
feature of the primitive synoptic tradition even in Mk. 

§ 3. Sources and structure.—Besides Mk. and Q, the sources 
used by Luke (11) in composing his gospel, so far as they 
were written, may have provided him with material for 15-252, 
9°!-1814, and some passages elsewhere, especially in the passion- 
narrative; but he has worked over them so thoroughly that it is 
rarely possible to distinguish their number or even their nature. 

(a) 15-252, cp. Hillmann (/PZ., 1891, 192-261), Badham 
(ET. viii. 116-119, defence of integrity), Zimmermann (SZ, 
Igo0l, 415-458, dtd. 1903, 247-290), Hilgenfeld (Z/VTZ., 1900, 
177-235, 1901, 313-318), Schmiedel (Z£&2. 2954f.), Usener 
(EB. 3441f.), Spitta (ZVW, 1906, 281-317, ‘Die 
Chronologischen Notizen und die Hymnen in Lc 1 und 2’), 
R. J. Knowling (DCG. i. 202 f.), Clemen ( Ure. pp. 287 f.), Corssen 
(GGA., 1899, 326f.), D. Volter (77%, 1910, 289-334, ‘Die 
Geburt des Taiifers Johannes und Jesu nach Lukas’), F. Dibelius 
(ZNW., 1911, pp. 337f.), Nicolardot, pp. 162 f., and FFG. i. pp. 
108 f, 

The stylistic data of 15-252 permit of three hypotheses: (i.) 
the use of a Palestinian Jewish-Christian Greek or Aramaic 

* Other morning incidents, peculiar to Luke, are 54 (cp. 55) 217 and 22" 

tJ. F. Blair in The Apostolic Gospel (pp. 7f.) rightly notes Luke's 
arrangement of sayings and stories as an illustration of this ; e.g. Lk 7359 is 
an example of 7%, Lk 10 (the captious vowod:ddexados) and 10%! (Mary 


the receptive) of 1071. For other cases of editorial motive, see Westcott’s 
/ntiod. to Study of Gospels, pp. 393 f. 
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(Bruce, Zimmermann, Plummer, Wright) source, which Luke 
has revised and incorporated ; * (ii.) the free composition of the 
section, in archaic style, by Luke himself; or (ili.) its later 
insertion. The marked change of style and diction, as the gospel 
passes from 1‘ to 15 and, though less markedly, from 25? to 31, and 
the Hebraistic phenomena of 15-252, together with the Lucan 
characteristics which emerge in 215-20. 41-52 (Harnack, SABA., 
1900, pp. 538-566) and elsewhere (Zimmermann, pp. 250 f.), are 
best met by the first of the three hypotheses, in its translation-form. 


It requires arbitrary handling of the text to disentangle from 15-25? and 
33, under a double Christian redaction (e.g. in 1-58 and 1786), a Jewish 
apocalypse of Zechariah (Volter, 77., 1896, 244-269; N. Schmidt, ZBz. i. 
936), mentioned in the stichometry of Nikephorus and elsewhere, to detect a 
Jewish-Christian interpolation (Usener, Das Wethnachésfest, 1889, 122f. ; 
Gercke, Neue Jahrb. fiir d. klass. Alterth., 1901, 187) in 3°°8 as well as in 
Mt 1717, or to find (Kohler, SA‘., 1913, 281 f.) a marginal gloss in dpx. ws 
évop. Iwo (Lk 37%). 


The main drawback to (ii.), #1e. to the theory that the author 
himself produced the archaic Semitic style by means of a 
conscious art (so, ég., Pfleiderer and Harnack, BNWT. i. 199f.), 
apart from the fact that the so-called Lucan characteristics 
are almost wholly derived from the LXX, is the difficulty of 
imagining howf a Gentile Christian like Luke could throw 
himself back, by a supreme effort of the historical imagination, 
to the standpoint of these chapters (cp. Sanday, AZ. xiv. 296f.; 
Zahn, JVT. ii. 112 f.; and Stanton in GAD. i. 223 f.). When 
the section is viewed as Luke’s translation-Greek, and as embody- 
ing some primitive document, not as a piece of free composition, 
15-252 with 3538 represent an early Palestinian source which 
Luke has worked over, perhaps inserting, e.g., the references to 
the decree (21) and the virgin-birth (13455), with the as évopifero 
of 33. He probably translated the source himself from Aramaic. 
In spite of Dalman’s scepticism ( Worte Jesu, Eng. tr. pp. 38f.) 
there is no reason why Luke should not have known Aramaic; 
and here as elsewhere there are fairly evident traces of a Semitic 
original (Briggs, Avesstah of Gospels, a1 f.; Wellhausen, Z7n/.? 
26f.; Nestle, ZVW. vii. 260f. ; Spitta, ZV W. vi. 293 f.; Wright, 
Zimmermann, Jiilicher, etc.). 

* So Machen, Princeton Review (1906), 48-49, (1912) 1f., 212f. 


+ Unless (Harnack, Wilkinson) he belonged, at an early period, to the 
circle of John the Baptist. 
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It is no objection to argue (Hilgenfeld, etc.) that references to the Davidic 
throne and reign (19*°83), the righteousness of works (1® 2% etc.), and the 
obligations of the law (278%), could not have come from the pen of Luke the 
Paulinist, but must have been added by a redactor who was responsible for 
the songs, etc. To bea friend or companion of Paul was not equivalent to 
sharing all his particular theological opinions (see below under Acts) ; Luke’s 
historic sense was sufficient to prevent him from suppressing such features in 
the interests of doctrine; and, even upon Hilgenfeld’s peculiar thesis, the 
redactor was himself a Paulinist ! 

One object of the source was to represent John the Baptist as emphatically 
the forerunner and inferior of Jesus—the same motive which re-appears in 
Ac 18-19 as well as in the Fourth gospel. This tradition, with its juxta- 
position of the two births, met the tendency in some circles to aggrandise 
the prestige of John (cp. J. R. Wilkinson, 4 Johannine Document in the 
First Chapter of S. Luke’s Gospel, 1902, and A/T. xvi. pp. 90f.). This leads 
to the first problem of textual and literary criticism in the section, (a) Was 
the virgin-birth originally part of the source, or even of Luke’s version? The 
hypothesis * that 1%% represents an interpolation in the text (so, eg, 
Hillmann, Volter, Eloltzmann, Conybeare, Usener, Harnack: ZVW., 1901, 
53-57, Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, Grill, N. Schmidt, J, Weiss, Loisy, Montefiore) 
rests entirely{ on internal evidence. When these verses are omitted, it is 
claimed, the context (z.e. to v.38, and from v.6) runs smoothly. Jesus is 
announced as destined to be born to Joseph, a descendant of David (so ¢& 
ofxov AavelS must be taken in 177 in the light of 177-5? and 2‘) and Mary. 
The application of yoveis to Joseph and Mary, and of raryjp to Joseph, does 
not give the slightest hint of any merely adoptive relationship between Joseph 
and Jesus, and such a connection is not suggested by the episode of the 
Baptist’s birth. Mary is a virgin when the angel announces the birth of a 
son and (a messianic scion) to her (127); ¢.e. as a betrothed maiden, presently 
to be married (in less than a year), she is promised this gift of God in her 
married life. The marriage is taken for granted, as in Is 7/4. After this, 
the sequence of 144 (How shall this be, since J know not a man ?) is held to 
be abrupt. Hitherto the angelic promise referred simply to her future asa 
married woman, and the difficulty of this question, unmotived by what 
precedes, is not to be explained by her maidenly consciousness or confusion 
at the announcement. Furthermore, the words are as real an expression of 
incredulity as those of Zachariah (118) ; yet the latter is punished for unbelief, 
while Mary is praised for her faith (1%), This eulogium is hard to understand $ 





* Hacker’s (Z WT., 1906, 18-60) inclusion (so Spitta and Montefiore) of 
86-87 in the interpolation has this in its favour, that it gets rid of the supposed 
miraculous inference in *7, B, Weiss confines the interpolation to 34%, 

¢ The substitution of ® for ¥, and the omission of * after 8”, in 4 is too 
slender a basis, and may have been accidental, whilst the alleged omission 
of 3435 from the Protevangelium Jacobi breaks down upon examination (cp. 
Headlam’s discussion with Conybeare in the Guardian for March-April 1903). 

¢ On the other hand, it is precarious to argue that Mary’s subsequent sur- 
prise (2! 8% 5°) would be inconsistent with the revelation given her in 1°, and 
that therefore either the latter passage, or the whole of ch. 2, is an interpolation. 
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in view of 1°, for the question there is surely more than an involuntary 
cry of surprise, unless we are to resort to conjecture (so W. C. Allen, 
Interpreter, 1905, pp. 121f.) and assume an unrecorded indication of some- 
thing unique in the conception. An alternative modification of the inter- 
polation-hypothesis would be simply to omit érel &vépa od ywdoxw from 14 
(so Kattenbusch, AZost. Symbol, ii. 623 ; Merx ; Weinel, ZVW., 1901, 37f. ; 
L. Kohler, ZSczw., 1902, 220f. ; J. M. Thompson, Azracles of NT, 149) on 
the ground that the conception by the Holy Spirit does not necessarily 
exclude human paternity (Joseph’s agency being taken as a matter of course, 
like that of Zachariah), and also because Mary’s cry of surprise then relates 
to the career of her son, and not to the method of his conception. But the 
latter is the point of 1%", whereas in the source (z.e. up to mGs ora: roO70) the 
surprise and hesitation are motived by the humble origin of Mary and Joseph, 

The argument therefore is that 154% can be removed, not only without 
impairing, but actually with the result of improving, the context.* If the 
allusion to virginity (177) and the absence of any subsequent mention of 
marriage are taken as implying 1%+*, it is open to the critic either to regard 
mapGévos as interpolated by the author of 194% (so Harnack), or to suppose 
that the redactor omitted the mention of the marriage and subsequent con- 
ception (Usener). The double mention of w., however, and its vital con- 
nection with the sentence, render the former hypothesis less probable, t while 
the latter seems unnecessary in view of 2° (with Mary his wife) Here rq 
euvnorevrpevy aire oven éyxtm is correctly interpreted by the early glossarial 
add. tion of yuvacki after adrg (AC? A A, 1, q*, Syr®, vulg., goth., eth.) feven 
if one is indisposed to admit yuvaikt as the original reading (e.g. Hacker, 
53-54), on the ground that its alteration into ¢uv. is more likely than the 
Eb.onitic change of éuy. into yuvaixi. The sole reason for Mary’s presence 
with Joseph was the fact of her marriage to him. 

The style of **% is fairly Lucan, though 416 occurs only once in the third 
gospel and ¢wei never. If it be an interpolation, it is due either to Luke or 
to a redactor who wrote * on the basis of 131-82 and Mt 118-5, with ™ as its 
prelude. The main difficulty in the way of the Lucan authorship is not so 
much the silence of Acts on the virgin-birth as the discrepancy between 
158 and a passage like 3”, where the Lucan reading undoubtedly was 
ulds wou ef ab" éyw ajjuepor yeyévunkd oe (so, ¢.g.,Corssen; Usener, Wethnachts- 
fest, 40-50; Harnack, BT. ii. 310-314; cp. Resch, Agrapha, 346f., 365 f., 
and Paradlleltexte, iii. 20-24). At all events, the insertion must have been 
made, for harmonistic purposes, prior to the formation of the gospel-canon. § 





* Note how the omission, ¢.g., lessens the gap between the (50d ovAAjuyy 
of 8! and the xal d600E. 4 ovyy. o. x. abr) cuveldAnger of *, 

¥ Cp. Bardenhewer, BZ (1905), p. 158. 

+ Syr5" substitutes y. for éuvnor. (so a, 6, ¢, f?=uxore sua). 

§ Zimmermann (SX., 1903, 273f.) attributes the interpolation to Luke 
himself, who, in translating his Aramaic Jewish-Christian source of the 
nativity (which described only a natural birth), added 1345 (hence the Spirit 
is no longer—as in Semitic—feminine), altered 127 and 25 in order to make 
Mary merely the betrothed of Joseph, not his wife, inserted the erroneous 
chronology of 3), the parenthesis of 2%", the mistranslation in 2?* (adrdr). 
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Against this,* it is argued that the deletion of vv.%® does not leave the 
answer of v.*8 with the same wealth and depth of meaning ; such a resigned 
acceptance of God’s will would be much less likely than a glad rejoinder in 
the case of any Jewish maiden who, after her betrothal, was told that her 
eldest child would be the messiah. The tremor, in the other case, is natural. 
It is scarcely fair to find an absolute discrepancy between Elizabeth’s praise 
of Mary’s faith (v.“) and the very natural and momentary hesitation of v.™. 
It is the almost immediate repression of her doubt and the resigned 
words of ® which justify her cousin’s eulogy (cp. Halévy in RS., 1902, 
328f.). On the other hand, the further argument that the omission of the 
virgin-birth throws the narrative out of balance, by leaving no contrast 
between Zachariah and Joseph, is partly met by the relegation of the mag- 
nificat to Elizabeth, and by the consideration that the story, unlike that of 
Matthew, is written from Mary’s point of view. 

If 1% is retained, the term vlds @eof there, as in 3°’, suggests the idea of 
Jesus as the second Adam, whose birth or creation renders him Son of God. 
Justin (Dza/. 100), who employs the Lucan tradition, expands this analogy 
by contrasting Eve and Mary, pointing out that by Jesus ‘‘God destroys the 
Serpent, and those angels and men who resemble him, whereas he works 
deliverance from death for those who repent of their evils and believe on 
him.” But, in view of Paul’s conception of the second Adam, the inde- 
pendence of human parentage is not necessary. 

An Egyptian ostrakon preserves a hymn to Mary, the second part of which, 
reproducing the matter of Lk 17° presents some variations from the Lucan 
text, ¢.g., the absence of 19°87 and the conception of Mary at the moment 
of the theophany. The text is too corrupt, however, to be relied on, and in 
any case it has no claim to be regarded as superior (so Reitzenstein, Zwei 
religionsgeschichtlichen Fragen, 1901, 112-131) to the Lucan account. Even 
in the latter this idea of Mary’s conception as due to a divine utterance t 
has occasionally been found by some critics; this is not Luke’s view, but, 
apart from this altogether, chronologically and intrinsically the Lucan story 
takes precedence of the Egyptian fragment. 

(8) A second equally complex problem is started by the criticism of the 
songs. Here, also, a number of the characteristic terms of these songs in 
Lk 1-2 may be shown to come from the LXX, while, on the other hand, 


and, in fact, the whole of 2°, Zimmermann consequently identifies Luke 
with Hilgenfeld’s ‘ Pauline interpolator’ whose hand is seen in 155. 76-79, He 
precariously identifies this Aramaic source with the Bi@Xos yevéoews of Mt 11, 

* The case against the interpolation is stated by Halévy (AS., 1902, 318- 
330, who holds, however, that Luke’s narrative was written to supplant 
Matthew’s), by Hilgenfeld, G. H. Box (Virgin Birth of Jesus, 35 f., and 
DCG. ii. 804f.), and F E. Figot (/r2sh Theol. Quarterly, 1913, 123f.). 

+ The idea of 1% is Hellenic rather than Jewish. ‘Quant au fond 
méme ne Vidée, il ne s'accorde pas mieux avec la théologie juive en ce qui 
fait Poriginalité propre de celle-ci, & savoir la notion de la transcendance 
divine, qui ne permet guére de concevoir Dieu comme le principe générateur, 
physique et immédiat, d’une vie humaine individuelle. En grec et pour 
Vesprit hellénique, ces embarras n’existent pas” (Loisy, i. 292). 
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quite a number of them are specifically Lucan. On linguistic grounds alone 
it is impossible te determine whether the songs were adopted by Luke from 
some earlier source (so, ¢.g., Spitta) or whether he composed them himself 
in the archaic manner (Harnack), but it is best to regard them as part of the 
Aramaic source.* They are variously taken to echo the psalter and 1 § 21" 
(Hillmann, 201 f.; P. Haupt, Zettschrift der d. Morgenl, Gesellschaft, 1904, 
617-632), or Judith (Hilgenfeld), or the psalter of Solomon (cp, Ryle and 
James, Zhe Psalms of Solomon, pp. xcif.). Any one of these derivations is pre- 
ferable to the intricate hypotheses of Spitta, who holds that the four hymns were 
originally independent of their present setting ; the gloria (2!*) and the couplet 
in 19° are quotations from the same hymn; the magnificat t (cp. Holtzmann’s 
Festgabe, 1902, 63 f.) was an Israelitish war-song of triumph; the psalm of 
Zachariah was composed of two separate pieces, one (®-7) on the appear- 
ance of Messiah, one (7) a prophetic outburst of Zachariah over his child ; 
while Luke took the songs of Mary, Zachariah, and Simeon from an early 
Christian collection. But this theory fails to account for the gloria, and the 
structure, ¢.g., of Zachariah’s song is, as Spitta himself (p. 309) admits, 
unexampled. 

It is the magnificat which presents the greatest difficulty. As the original 
text of 1% was kal elev (cp. Burkitt, Evang. Da-Meph. ii. 286), the problem 
is whether Mapidy or "EXtodSer was the correct addition. The latter is read 
by three old Latin MSS (a, 4, rhe), and represents an early tradition vouched 
for by Niceta of Remesiana (who assumes in his De Psalmodie Bono that 
Elizabeth spoke the magnificat), which is apparently pre-Origenic (cp. 
Lommatzsch, v. 108 f., ‘non enim ignoramus quod secundum alios codices 
et hzec uerba Elisabet uaticinetur’) and even prior to Irenzeus (cp. iv. 7. 1, ‘sed 
et Elisabet ait, Magnificat anima mea dominum,’ ZVW., 1906, 191-192). 
The internal evidence, it is argued, corroborates this early tradition. It is 
Elizabeth, not Mary, who is filled with the ecstatic spirit (141), and Luke was 
‘fond of inserting efwev 5 or xat etwev between the speeches of his characters 
without a change of speaker’ (Burkitt), Furthermore, the ody avrj of 1% 
suits Elizabeth as the previous speaker better than Mary, otherwise the 
reference would be to the mention of her in v.4, Then a phrase like é7é- 
Preper eri riv ramelywow rijs Sovdns atro is more congruous with Elizabeth’s 
release from long barrenness than with Mary’s situation. The whole question 
has been fully discussed, in favour of Elizabeth, by F. Jacobé (Loisy?) in 
RHALR. (1897) 424-432; Harnack (SB&A., 1900, 538-556), Volter, Conrady 
(Quelle der kan. Kindheitsgeschichte, 48-51), H. A. Késtlin (ZVW., 1902, 
142-145), Loisy (i. 303 f.), Schmiedel (4&2. 2956-2957), F. C. Burkitt (in 
A. E. Burn’s Miceta of Kemesiana, 1905, pp. cliii-cliv; 77S. vii. 220 f.), 





* Cp. eg. F. Zorell’s study of the Hebrew or Aramaic rhythmical 
structure of the magnificat, in Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie (1905), 734-758. 
For the connection of the Lucan canticles with the prayers of the Jewish 
synagogue, see Chase, 7.S. i. 3. 147-151; also W. Steinfihrer: Das Afagnificat 
Luc, 1 identisch mit Ps. 103 (1908), J. F. Wood (/BL., 1902, 48-50), and 
R. A. Aytoun’s reconstruction of Hebrew originals (/7'S. xviii. 274 f.). 

+ According to Hilgenfeld, the magnificat was inserted like Lk 18°73 by 
the second Paulinist, who prefixed the birth-stories to the gospel. 
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and Montefiore ; in favour of Mary, by A. Durand (A., 1898, 74-77), O. 
Bardenhewer (Aiblische Studien, vi. 1-2, 1901), Nilles (Zez/s. f. kivchl. Theol. 
1903, 375f.), Ladeuze (Revue @histoire ecclés., 1903, 623 f.), F. Jubaru, Le 
Magnificat expresston réelle de Pame de Marie (Rome, 1905), F P. Parisi, 
il Magnificat? (1905), Wordsworth (in Burn’s Mice/a, pp. clv—clviii), A. E. 
Burn (LCG. ii. to1-103), J. H. Bernard (Studia Sacra, 212f.), and C. W. 
Emmet ( £xf.’ viii. 521-529), besides Spitta and Werle (GGA., 1904, 516f.). 

(y) The genealogy of Jesus in Lk 3°°-%, unlike the theocratic and Jewish- 
Christian list of Mt 1/f, ascends from Jesus to Adam, quite in the univeralist 
spirit of Ac 17°, though, like that list, it is a genealogy of Joseph artificially 
drawn up. The editorial touch (Sox of God) refers back * to 3?" (1°"), especially 
when 1°35 are regarded as subsequent interpolations (so for 3?!-**, Usener’s 
Relig. Ontersuchungen?, 1911, pp. 153f.). Whether Luke translated it or 
not, a touch like the Kainan of 3% is taken from the LXX of Gn 10%, 


(iii.) The third hypothesis (Hilgenfeld, Usener), that 15-25? 
are a subsequent addition to the gospel, is based on the argu- 
ment that the dvwGev of the prologue excludes the birth-stories. 
The primitive apostolic tradition upon Jesus certainly started 
with an account of his baptism by John (Ac 12!-?2); and, if the 
prologue were interpreted in this light, it would usher in, not 
15-252 but 31", at which point the eye-zztnesses of 12 could first 
vouch for the facts. On the other hand, rév werAypodopynpévon 
év quiv mpaynarwy need not be restricted to facts; matters of 
conviction among us would be as fair a rendering. No great 
stress can be put on the introduction of John as the son 
of Zachariah in 3? as if for the first time (see 5); this may 
be naturally explained as a sententious impressive allusion. 
Nothing hangs on the addition to the two twelfth-century MSS 
of the Armenian version of Efraim’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron (Lucas autem initium fectt a baptismo Joannis, cp. 
Conybeare in ZVW., 1902, 192-197); for, apart from the 
lateness and obscurity of the fragment in question, Efraim 
must have read Lk 1-2 in his copy of the Diatessaron. The 
elaborate chronological data of 3!2 indeed seem more in keeping 
with the beginning (1°) of a story than as the introduction even 
to an important epoch, and the presumption in favour of the 
baptism as the starting-point of the gospel is corroborated by 


* This explains why Luke has placed the genealogy so late ; he reserved 
this part of his source till he could prepare for it by the baptism at which 
Jesus, according to the primitive view, became Son of God. But dpxduevos 
does not refer to the beginning of this divine sonship (Spitta). 

+ Similarly the repetition of Joseph, Mary, and Nazareth in 2‘: simply 
resumes 17°27; it does not imply that two sources lie side by side. 
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Ac 1}, which defines it as an account of a// that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach. It suggests, especially in view of 1%, that 
the original tradition opened (as in Mk.) with the baptism, 
but it does not necessarily exclude such introductory matter as 
the poetical birth-narratives of 1-2 ; the latter were cognate tc 
the subject and scope of 3)", they were preliminary notices 
leading up to (cp. 1° with 3”) the historical traditions.* 

(6) 95-18% is not a travel-narrative ; although it contains 
some incidents of travel (951-56. 57-62 88%. 1 322f 1 425f y711f) these 
do not dominate the general situation. It is not a Perean source ; 
there is a certain thread in the stories of the Samaritan village 
(91-58), the good Samaritan (10°87), and the Samaritan leper 
(171-19), but no geographical connection is visible. Although it 
may be inferred from Mk 10! and Mt 19! that Luke meant to 
locate some of this material in Perea, the setting and the juxta- 
position of the contents are topical and literary, not chrono- 
logical. He begins with a mirror for Christian missionaries 
(g!-1042 centring round the mission of the 70): how they are 
to behave towards incivil people (95), how they must be whole- 
hearted (95), how they are to carry out their mission (10%), 
and how they are to be received (10%8).f Then follows a little 
group of sayings on prayer (11}18), The next groups, with any 
unity, occur in 12153 (duties of fearlessness, disinterestedness 
and unworldliness, and watchfulness in the Christian mission) 
and in 1254-1385 (addressed to éxAor, on repentance). Another 
(1187) group of dinner-sayings follows (14!) ;{ 1425" recalls 
go; 15 (cp. Hilgenfeld, ZWT., 1902, 449-464) defends the 
graciousness of the gospel against Jewish cavilling (cp. 15% 28) ; 
161-17! are a loose§ collection of sayings upon various social 

* If Adyos in 1° were not=the Christian preaching, and if deel in 3% 
were not=about, instead of as tf, there might be some reason for adopting 
Corssen’s theory (GGA., 1899, pp. 310 f.) that the personal logos appeared 
at first on earth in the baptism (3%), and that a’réarae and banpérat should 
be taken together, with roi Adyouv in the Johannine sense adumbrated in 
Ac 10% 1326 @7, 

{ 107-37 has no connection with what precedes and very little with what 
follows. On the whole arrangement of this section, see Wernle, Syn. Frage, 
99 f.; Pfleiderer, Ore. ii. 138 f. 

+ The transference of 141*™ to a place between 13% and 13% (cp. Blair’s 
Apostolic Gospel, pp. 212 f.) has several points in its favour. The table-talk, 
which is a feature of Luke, reflects the Greek symposium-dialogues, 

§ E. Rodenbusch (ZVW., 1903, 243f., ‘Die Komposition von Lucas 16’) 
deletes 1617 as a gloss ; Soltau (ZVW., 1909, 230-238) restores the original 

18 
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relationships ; 1729-188 is on the general theme of the parousia ;* 
and 18°14 would follow 5 better than 188. Thus the section is 
neither (so Schaarschmidt, SX., 1909, 12-28) a fragment of 
some independent gospel, which covers (though with more 
definiteness in its setting) the same ground as Mt 12%-245!= 
Mk 37-1387, nor an independent source (P. Ewald, Renan, 
Burton), nor (Wendt) a block of material from Q which Luke 
has inserted here (as in 620-8), but (cp. Wright, WZ Problems, 
23-29) a collection of sayings and stories, partly drawn from 
special traditions of the Judean ministry of Jesus, partly from 
Q, and partly even from Mark. Luke, who elsewhere shows 
a knowledge of the Judean traditions, was too dependent on 
the Marcan outline to be able to find any chronological place 
for them; since he had no independent knowledge, eg., of 
the Judean ministry, beyond what came from his Palestinian 
(Jerusalemite or Bethlehemite) sources here as in 1-2, he inserted 
them and the rest of his material in the only available gap 
offered by the Marcan outline (see, further, Appendix J). 

(c) In the passion-narrative, especially at and after the last 
supper, Luke sits more loose than ever to Mark; but even 
when a source may be postulated, it does not follow that it 
was Q. Luke makes much less of the cleansing of the temple 
(1946) than Mark or even Matthew; it does not excite the 
authorities to immediate action, and their interference (20!) is 
not only separated from it by a vague interval, but motived by 
his teaching rather than his actions. This is another of the 
approximations to the standpoint of the Fourth gospel,t where 
the cleansing is removed entirely from the last days at Jerusalem. 
The same softening of the revolutionary traits in Jesus re-appears 
in the remarkable addition of 225! to the synoptic account of 
Peter’s attack on the servant of the high priest. No source need 


order thus : 15!-82 17(1-2) 8-4. (6-6). 7-10. 11-19, 20-87 163-8 7Q1-8 1619-31. 9-15 789-14 with 
1616-18 and 17! 56 as insertions from Matthew. But even 161 is composite ; 
1675) 27 does not flow from the preceding story (cp. Célle in SA’., 1902, 
652 f.) 

* Conceived here, as in 11 and 19%, ‘als Tag der Rache an den 
christusfeindlichen Juden’ (Wellhausen). 

+ Cp. Burkitt’s Zraxsmission, 134 f., and DCG. ii. pp. 750f. 

+ See also the Satanic suggestion of Judas (228 = Jn 13%), These and 
other ‘Johannine’ phenomena of Luke are due to the use of the latter in the 
Fourth gospel (see below, pp. 534f.), or the result of a common use by both 
authors of an independent source (so Zimmerman, SA“, 1903, 586-605). 
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be postulated for these Lucan touches (from Paul? Hawkins in 
OSS. 90f., Moulton in £xf.8 ii. 23 f.) for the additions in 2278 
(talk at supper), 23278! (on way to Calvary), 23°°43 (dying robber), 
2415 (Emmaus story, etc.) ;* for these Luke only required some 
oral tradition as a basis; the Herod-scene (23° 1),+ like 133, 
probably came from a source or sources connected with Joanna 
and Chuza (cp. 15 31-19 88 97%, Ac 131), but it is hazardous to 
connect this with the tradition of the virgin-birth. 


Accretions are specially numerous in the closing chapters. The most 
notable are the ‘ Pauline’ interpolations of 2219-0 into the original text tas 
preserved in D (cp. HVT. 653 f.; Burkitt, Avang. Da-Meph. ii. 300 f.), and 
the legendary insertion § of 2243-#4 (which in some MSS of the Ferrar-group is 
placed, by conformation, after Mt 26°); 23% (cp. Harnack, SB&A., 1901, 
255 f.3; HNTZ. 654; Resch, TU. x. 3. 721 f.) is, like Jn 7-8", probably 
a non-Lucan fragment of genuine tradition which has floated in to this section 
of the gospel, although there are almost as strong arguments for its omission 
from the original, apart from the difficulty of seeing why neither Mt. nor Mk. 
received the honour of its addition. 24), besides being textually suspect, 
contains two words peculiar to Lk. and Jn. (20°) among the gospel-writers 
(d@érxov and wapaxtarw); breaks awkwardly into the flow of the story ; and, 
like Jn 20% 8, implies that Peter did not believe although he saw the empty 
torab. Furthermore, the emphasis on Peter alone (cp. 241 24)*) contradicts 
24%, The insertion of the passage (condensed from Jn 20%!) is probably 
to be attributed to some harmonistic editor, or to the Asiatic presbyters, as 
areply to the natural objection—why did not some of the apostles go to the 


* The Emmaus-tale, which does not fit in well with 241" and 24%, 
might be taken from a special source ; as it stands, 2434 (which Merx deletes) 
does not tally with the agitation of 24°”, The materialising of the resurrection- 
stories in 243% (cp. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 143 f.) is quite Lucan, 
however (cp. the realism of 37%), though the realism is no mark of veracity 
(Hoffmann, ZW7., 1909, 332 f.). 

+ Cp. Verrall (/7S., 1909, 321-353) and Abbott (Déat. 3183). 

$ Blass (SX., 1896, 773 f.) and Wellhausen further omit 22! , which Zahn 
(JNT. iii. pp. 39 f.) transfers to a place after v.48and before v."". The case for 
the larger reading is best put by Jiilicher (724. 235 f.) and Salmon (Human 
Element in Gospels, 4921.). According to H. E. D. Blakiston (/7S., 
1903, 548-555), 2214-28 is a conflation of two distinct stories (L=224-1® 21, 
S = 2219-20), the latter existing in two forms(Paul, Luke: Mk. Mt.) ‘‘ Paul’s 
account is the oldest in its present form and also the simplest. It appears 
to be a slightly condensed form of S, as quoted from memory; and S may 
have been in Paul’s time not a document at all but an oral narrative in- 
corporated in an inchoate liturgy.” Luke conflates L and S, using Mk. 
who had already absorbed a part of L. This theory simplifies the problem 
in one direction, but only complicates it in others; it fails, e.g., to explain 
why Luke omitted the second mention of the bread. 

§ Defended as original by Harnack (SBBA., 1901, 251 f.). 
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tomb and see for themselves? or to a sense that v.% required some such 
episode. The reasons for its subsequent insertion are upon the whole stronger 
than those urged (e.g. by Blair, Apostolic Gosfe/, 385 f.; E. A. Abbott, Diat. 
1798-1804, and Merx) for the likelihood that it would be omitted. Similar 
harmonistic insertions occur in 2455 4- 5 (xal dvepépero eis 7. obp.) and 
53 (rposxuv. avrév). The two latter, at any rate, may have belonged to the 
original text, however, being omitted by a later scribe or editor who wished 
to bring the gospels more into line (cp. Grife, SA., 1888, 524-534), perhaps 
by the author of D, who also changed the A¢yovras of 24% into A¢yorres, in 
order to harmonise it with Mk 16™. 


Luke is thus a compiler and redactor of previous sources or 
traditions, though his functions are larger than those of the editors 
who finally put together the Hexateuch. Allowance must be 
made for his freedom of composition, as in Acts, but the primary 
feature of his work is its power of selection and collocation. “If 
the evangelist can be appropriately described as a painter, 
according to ancient tradition, on account of the pictorial art 
displayed in some of his narratives, he may be compared with 
equal propriety to a gardener on account of his arrangement of 
the logia. His two digressions [#.e. 612-88, 951-1814] are beds of 
transplanted flowers, arranged with some degree of skill, and 
fragrant in their beauty; but as no observer can argue from the 
appearance of a flower to the soil in which at first it grew, so also 
the desire of the critic to find for the logia their original context 
appears to be utterly hopeless” (Blair, Apostolic Gospel, 157). 
For this reason, attempts to reconstruct a special source, running 
through the gospel, whether Evionitic (¢.g., Keim, i. rot f., and 
Schmiedel, Z Bz. 1855-1856)* or not (cp. Bartlet in OSS. 313 f.), 
are less successful than the hypothesis that Luke, in addition to 
Q and Mark, drew upon more or less fragmentary sources, written 
and oral (the latter obtained, e.g., at Antioch and Cesarea). 


Typical theories of a special source are— 

(a) Feine’s (pp. 13-33): his source, Jewish Christian in character (¢. A.D. 
67), emanates from the church of Jerusalem, and contains the narratives of 
15-25? (birth-stories), 3?*8 (genealogy), 4/4? (rejection at Nazareth), 5)" 
3-10, 11-17, 36-50 BI-B Q51-06 yoB8-42 7 319-17. 81-98 ygl-6 y71I-19 ygl-l0. 39-44 937. g9l4-25. 
B1-B4, 85-38. 39-46. 47-53. 54-62, 63-71 991-56 941-83, (5) G, H. Miiller (Zar Synopse, pp. 
16f.) and B. Weiss find a third large source behind Luke’s gospel; the 
former’s S, like the latter’s L, begins with the birth-stories (I-2) and concludes 
with the passion, death, and resurrection. B. Weiss’ reconstruction (printed 


in Greek in his Quellen der Synopt. Uberlieferung, pp- 97 f.) is as follows :— 
L= 1-2 320-14 23-98 416-80 1-11, 33, 86. 89 GIB. 16-16. 20-38, 46-49 71-224, 26-50 gI-g 


* So recently A. Meyer (Die Auferstehung Christ, 1905, pp. 34, 341). 
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gs. 51-56. 61-62 yol. 29-42 1 127-28. 87-54 ala. 33-B8. 49-58 13t-17 14) 15). 11-382 
1614-15. 19-31 173-19 189-14. 81-34. 43b f. 19}-%8 87-44. 47-48 920-26. 34-38 2yi2-19. 20-28. 


34-88 g2l-6. 14-28. 81-84. 39, 2312449, In this case, as in that of the cognate 


analyses, Luke must have assigned high importance to his source, for which 
he repeatedly leaves even Mark. But the precision with which L is picked 
out, and materials assigned to it or to Q, carries very little conviction. ‘ They 
see not clearliest who see all things clear.’ The linguistic and inward criteria 
tor determining what belongs specially to L are too subjective in the large 
majority of cases. A similar criticism applies as forcibly to (c) J. Weiss’ analysis 
of the gospel into three sources: Q, M (Mark), and S (Luke’s special source). 

Q gre 16(). 17 4h 

M 34 19-20 (f)-A1b-22 qits 81-44 61-20). 3t. (2) 

S 1538 5-6 10-10 18 ala 28-28 4s sl-nm 


620-28 Tt, 7lt. 18-85 g°7-0 
g 0-11, 12-88 61-19 849% 
39 24-26 - -50 Q1- - -62 
5 6 8 11-17 36-50 Q1-8 g°!-56 61-6 


10% 18-18 21-24, 25f. (2) yy23 9.15 198. wt. 


tem 2m 
1olt 17-20 23f.(r) B8f, yp y1-2 8 14 97-28 


1 39t ygl-12 22-31 388-34 87t, 42t. 51-58 


1 137-38 58-54 J 213-21 32 35-36 4B 47-50 Si 7 Biel 


I 3i6-al Bt. 34-35 14 15-28 26-27 34-35 I 537 


168 16-17 1716 23 26-27 = B81 83. 18! 
168 1815-48 
1614-15 19-81 177-22 2 = 8-80 $Z_— I-18 1918 
g's 15-26 
19%-87 47-48 go}-47 211-4 (t). St. 25t. 221-18 
194 7 B8t. 2120 (t) 87-38 agit. 


2221-28 (1) 
2289-71 231-5 10 18-26) -82-33 85-88 AME, 1-12 


M 
s 
Q 
M 
S) 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
S 13228 BL pgllO | 1d 28-83 pL 8t. 76)-12 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
Ss 
Q 
M 
Ss 22%t. (0) 236-9 1-12 = 7-81 84-85 89-48 2438-88 


(dz) Wright, recognising more truly the composite and heterogeneous 
character of Luke’s Sondergut, assigns it to (a) a Pauline collection of parables, 
etc. (cp. his Sywopszs, pp. 241 f.), (6) anonymous fragments, and (c) a private 
source, including 1525 4%-% ql6f. 711%. The travel-section (9!) he regards 
as an editorial collection of undated material, partly derived from Q and partly 
from (a). This answers better to the facts of the case than with Burton to 
deny any use of Q or the Matthzean logia, finding the Lucan sources in (a) 
15-252, (4) a so-called Perean* document (95!-18'4 191%), (c) a Galilean 








* Briggs (New Light on Gospels, 64f.) bases a Perean ministry of Jesus on 
reliable oral sources possessed by Luke. 
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document (37-15 1% 18 42b-18. (14-15). 16-80 51-11 620-49 71_8), (2) Mark, and (e) 
some minor sources or traditions. There are several places in Luke which 
resemble a passage like Herod. v. 1-27, where two or three various traditions 
are blended into one narrative, which have come to the writer, ‘‘ perhaps at dif- 
ferent times, and from different sources, and he has combined them, as usual, 
with such skill as almost to defy detection” (R. W. Macan, Herodotus, ii. 57 f.). 


§ 4. Style.—Special literature: Krenkel (Josephus und Lukas, 
pp. 44 £), W H. Simcox (Writers of NT, 1890, 16-24), 
Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, ii. 485-492),* Vogel (Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil?, 1899), J. H. Ropes 
(Harvard Studies tn Classical Philology, 1901, xil. 299f.), 
Jacquier (ZZ. ii. 450 f.), Abbott (Diaz. iv. 850). 

The literary finish of the third gospel is evident at the outset 
in the careful rhythm of the prologue— 

éwetdijrep woddol erexelpnoay dvardtacbat Sulpynow 

mepl Tay TeTAnpopopypevew év nulv mpayyuaruv, 

Kadws wapédocay nuty ol dw’ dpxis abrémrac xal danpérac yevbpevoe rod 


Adbyou, 
ESogev xduol mapnxodovdnkdrt dvwbev wacw axpiBas 
xaGetis oor ypdwor, xpdricre Oedprre, 
wa ercyv@s wepi dv carnxHons Abywr Thy dopdrecay, 


The succeeding words, éyévero év rats juépats “Hpwidou xrX., show, t 
like the passage which they introduce, the writer’s versatility, 
whether he is composing in archaic semi-Biblical style or leav- 
ing the rough translation of an Aramaic source practically un- 
changed for the sake of effect. Luke’s Hellenistic style and 
the popular Hebraistic phraseology which characterises many 
dialogues of the gospel resemble Arrian’s preservation of the 
colloquialisms in the sayings of Epictetus side by side with his 
own more polished style (cp. Heinrici, Zitterarische Charakter 
d. neutest. Schriften, 46 f.).t 

Luke, true to the Atticist-tradition, prefers dad rod viv (221®- 8) to da’ dpre 


(Mt 26% 64) and Bedévn (18%) to papls (Mk 10%, Mt 19%), avoids verbs 
like éxépdyoa (19% 18 cp. Mt 25% 2), dyyapevew (23% cp. Mt 27%), and 


* The differences of treatment in Luke’s two volumes, and the greater 
treedom used in the first as compared with the less uniform handling of the 
sources in the second, do not justify Norden’s (of. cé#. p. 482) plea for confin- 
ing a survey of Luke’s style to the third gospel. 

t On the Lucan uses of éyévero, cp. J. H. Moulton, Grammar of NT 
Greek, i. 16f. 

~ Senarius-rhythm is noted in the gospel, 571 (ris dori obros 3s Aadet 
Bracdyulas), 531 (adX AprvGa), 5°? (xadéoas duaprwrovs), 5°? 
(ovdeis muwy madatdy evdéws Oédet véov). 
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Steoxdpmieas (197 2 cp. Mt 2574 6), phrases like dla used substantively (e.g. 
g'*=Mk 6°, Mt 14'5, 235°=Mk 15%, Mt 27°7), wudos dvixds (17? cp. Mk 9%, 
Mt 18°) and xopdotov (8! 4 cp, Mk 54!-42, Mt g**5), and adopts phrases like 
the distributive dvd (g'4 cp. Mk 9%) and the alliterative * Acuol «al Aopol 
(21!). As Jerome pointed out to Damasus (ef. 19), he omitted (19%8) the 
wravyd of Mk 11%, Mt 217, and Jn 124, owing to his Greek sense of style 
(inter omnes euancelistas grect sermonis eruditissimus), the term being one 
of the foreign phrases (8dpSapos yAGoou) which it behoved a good writer to 
omit (cp. Norden, i. 60-61, ii. 482, and Burkitt in /7:S. xvii. 139f.). The 
omission of terms like xodpavrys (125° cp. Mt 58, 217 cp. Mk 12%), doavvd 
(see above), paBSel (224 cp. Mk 14%, Mt 26%), Toryoa (238% cp. Mk 15”, 
Mt 27%), t and o¥vdovdos (12% cp. Mt 24%), the substitution £ of pébpos (20%) 
for xivoos (Mk 1244, Mt 2217), of Gepameia (12%) for olkereia (Mt 24%), of etye 
(19!") for e8 (Mt 25%), and of éwiBareiv ras xeipas (20! 225%) for xpareiy, the 
insertion of good stylistic phrases like brdpxwy (23° cp. Mk 15%), cadjmevor 
(10 cp. Mt 11°), and participial clauses in general (e.g. 19% with Mk 117, 
2238 and 53 with Mk 1416 Mt 26°) are significant. On the other hand, the 
Hellenistic features are not always in due proportion. ‘‘ He sometimes gets 
out of his depth when the effort is long continued, and in trying to be elegant 
ceases to be correct ” (Simcox, p. 22).§ 


The unity of style is varied, however, by a characteristic 
freedom of expression and range of vocabulary which prevents 
any stereotyped uniformity. Luke does not hesitate to vary his 
language in describing the same incident twice (cp. eg. the two 
accounts in Ac ro and 11), and he shows sound literary feeling 
in variations like émt mpdcwrov mdons THs ys (Lk 21%5) and ézi 
mavros mporwmou THs yas (Ac 17%), rod émixad. Mdpxov (Ac 121%), 
rov émuxAnOévra M. (12%), and rév Kad. M. (1587). It is obvious 
that in the analysis of the text into source and editorial revision, 
due weight must be allowed to this element of freedom in Luke’s 
method of composition, to “his fondness for repetition, and his 
tendency to vary even facts of some importance when rehearsing 
a story for the second time” (Ropes, of. cét. 304). But this con- 
sideration only serves as a caution against the abuse, not as a veto 
against the exercise, of source-criticism in the gospel or in Acts.|| 

§ 5. Characteristics. —(Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 1-373 


* For the good Greek of this alliteration, see Lobeck’s Parali,. gramm. 
egrac. i. 53 £. 

+ Cp. the omission of éAwt éAwt Aaud ca Bax Gavel in 23°, and of the double 
negative (19°) in Mk 11%. 

+ So ert with dative (21% cp. Mk 13%, Mt 24?), and res (9°? 10% etc.) for els. 

§ e.g. in Ac 17? 237-4 and 24). 

i It is an open question, ¢.g., how far the two forms (’IepoveaAm and ’Tepo- 
cédvpa represent a difference of sources or literary tact upon Luke’s part (cp. 
V. Bartlet in #7. xiii. 157-158), and how far Luke used them indifferently. 
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Plummer, pp. xli f.; Abbott, ZA 1789 f.; Nicolardot, Les 
Procédés de Rédaction des trois premiers Foansélistes, pp. 123 f.). 

Luke belongs to the class of historians who are “drawn 
towards the dramatic and personal elements in history, primarily 
as they appear in the lives of famous individual men.”* The 
biographical note, so prominent in Acts, is more marked in his 
gospel than in any of the others; he dramatises situations, 
likes to put a soliloquy into a parable, throws a number of the 
logia into table-talk, and tries often to create a suitable muse en 
scone in public for others (eg. 151*).¢ He is fond of using 
questions in order to provide good connections or to vivify the 
situation (e.g. 310°! 639 2248 49), and this feature emerges in the 
more historical sections as well as in the graceful stories which 
come from his own pen. This literary device is accompanied 
by a considerable amount of idealisation,f due to the author’s 
religious prepossessions. The omissions, insertions, and altera- 
tions in the gospel are sufficiently well marked to bring out 
several of his predilections, e.g. his sense that Gentile readers 
would not be specially interested in the criticism of the Jewish law, 
his irenic tendency (as in Ac 15, etc.) to ‘spare the twelve,’ his 
emphasis on the Gentile mission as essentially part of the gcspel, 
his heightening of the authority and also of the tenderness of 
Jesus, the place he assigns to women (cp. Harnack, BVT i. 
153 f.), his love of antitheses between different types of char- 
acter, the prominence given to prayer, to the holy Spirit,§ and 
to thanksgiving. || 


* Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography (1903), p. 149. 

+ Instances are cited by Nicolardot, of. czt. pp. 130 f. (‘ Luc donne, aux 
introductions qui lui sont propres, un réalisme précis, mais factice, qui sym- 
bolise dans un cadre pseudo-historique la vérité plus large d’une situation ou 
d’un état de choses postérieurs’). The tendency is carried on in the Fourth 
gospel, where the circumstantial details are generally a proof of tradition in 
its later stages rather than of any eye-witness’s testimony. 

t Cp. Bruce, Weth Open Face (1896), pp. 52f., ‘The Idealised Picture of 
Luke.’ 

§ On the case for €\0érw 73 rvedua cov é¢’ nuas as the original reading 
in 117, see Resch, 7U. v. 4. 398 f., x. 2. 228 f.3 Blass, Av. sec. Lucam, pp. 
xlii f., and Harnack, SBBA., 1904, 195 f. 

{| He might have taken as the motto for his gospel, says Nicolardot 
(p. 123), the phrase, #yaAMacey 7d wretud pov emi Tg Few TY owTApl nov 
(cp. Harnack, BZ. i. 63 f.). But Paul’s words, mdvrore xalpere, ddta- 
Aelmrws mpocetxerGe, Ev mavTl edxapiareire, are an even better summary of 
Luke’s message for his age. 
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It is a literary rather than a religious characteristic which emerges in what 
has been termed Luke’s “law of parsimony” (Storr, Uber den Zweck der 
evang. Geschichte und der Briefe Johannis, 1786, pp. 274 {.) ¢.e., his method 
of abbreviating, as far as possible, material which already lay before him in 
another form, or of omitting what had been narrated by earlier writers, when 
such omissions did not seriously interfere with his own plan. This tendency 
summa uestigia seqgui is more marked in the gospel than in Acts, however. 
A conspicuous instance is the shortening of the Gethsemane-scene by the 
omission of Mk 143%, even although this abbreviation lessens (cp. 4%) his 
favourite emphasis on prayer; but an examination of his comparative avoid- 
ance of duplicates and his selections from the logia (cp. Resch’s Paulinismus, 
§75f., and Ausserkan. Paralleltexte, iii. 838 f.) yields full proof of the law.* 


According to Hilgenfeld (2W7Z., 1901, 1-11), Theophilus 
needed to be confirmed in the basis of the Pauline gospel, and 
the author of the third gospel wrote with that aim in view. 
This motive cannot be attributed to Luke. One of the most 
assured results of recent research ¢ is that he was not a Paulinist 
masquerading as a historian. He substitutes xdpus, eg., in 652 
(cp. Mt 54%), but neither here nor elsewhere in the Pauline 
sense of the term. There are numerous echoes of Pauline 
phraseology like 43?=1 Co 24, 636=2 Co 13, 8!2=1 Co 121, 818 = 
1 Th 1% 1o8=1 Co 10%”, rol6=1 Th 48, 117=Gal 617, 124 = 
1 Co 4%, 20°%=Ro 148, and 2124=Ro 11%; but in some of 
these and other cases Paul has genuine logia in mind, and there 
is no distinct ‘Paulinism’ audible in the gospel any more than 
in its sequel. ‘Luke made no attempt to introduce a propa- 
ganda of Paulinism into the sacred history’ (Jiilicher). The 
graciousness and universalism of the gospel are due to Jesus 
ultimately, not to the apostle. Luke reflects, partly through his 
sources, several tendencies of the apostolic age, but these do 
not include Paulinism in the technical sense of the term. 

§ 6. ln Tradition.— The patristic tradition that Marcion 
abbreviated and altered our canonical third gospel, may be ac- 
cepted as correct. A critical investigation of the data shows that 
Luke’s gospel, as we have it, must have represented substantially 

* Ruegg (SX., 1896, 94-101) uses the restricted size of papyrus-rolls to 


account for Luke’s narrative, ¢.g., in 24, and Sanday (OSS. 25) to explain 
Luke’s omission of Mk 6#-8%, 

+ “ L’auteur ne s’intéresse pas 4 la théologie particuliére de saint 
Paul, et l’on disait presque qu’il Pignore . en certains passages trés caractér- 
istiques, il néglige les additions pauliniennes de Marc pour s’en tenir aux 
données primitives” (Loisy, i. p. 173); so Wellhausen (on 74°), Schmiedel 
(ZBz, 1840-1841), and B. Weiss (Quellen d. synopt. Ueberlieferung, 251). 
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the document which was in his hands (cp. Sanday, Gospels in 
Second Century, 204f., 362f.; Zahn, GK. i. 585f., ii. 409 f.).* 
Within less or little more than half a century after the book 
was written, it was used by Marcion not only as Lucan, but as 
a collection of evangelic materials which could be re-shaped for 
his own purposes. The references in Justin Martyr probably 
imply not only the existence of Matthew and Luke, but of some 
fusion of them in a gospel harmony upon which, rather than 
upon these gospels directly, Justin seems to have drawn. The 
third chief witness to the existence and estimate of the third 
gospel in the second century is the Muratorian Canon, whose 
text, though corrupt to the verge of obscurity, echoes the 
tradition of the Lucan authorship. 


Tertium euangelit librum secundum Lucam Lucas iste medicus, post 
ascensum Christi cum eum Paulus quasi itineris (sut) soctum secum adsump- 
Sissel, nomine suo ex opinione (sc. Paul?) conscripsit. The text is badly 
preserved. Ut curs must be emended either as above (so, ¢.g., Bunsen, Hort, 
Schwartz) t or into adzutorem (E. S. Buchanan) or into /¢¢erzs (Buecheler, 
Lietzmann). Studosum secundum area corruption of the original (sz) socé2m 
secum (so, ¢.g., Bunsen, Hort) ; seczzdsen:, at any rate, unless it be due to 
dittography, was originally sec#ém (Routh, Schmid, Westcott, Lietzmann, 
etc.). The difficult words ex ofznione represent not é& dxo%s (Ronsch, 
Westcott, Lietzmann, etc.), but either ex ordine (Routh, Leipoldt, etc.) or as 
above (so, Schwartz = IlavAou yrduyn, a counterpart to momzne suo, just as 
recognoscentibus cunctts lower down is to Johannes suo nomine) rather than 
ex (omnium) opinione (Corssen). 


ACTS. 


LiTERATURE.—(a) editions (modern) +—S. J. Lorinus (1605); Gaspard 
Sanchez (1616); Grotius (1644); L. Fromond (Louvain, 1654) ; G. Benson 
(1756); Pearce (London, 1777); J. M. Lobstein (unfinished, Strassburg, 
1792); S. F. N. Moms (Verso et explicatio A. A., ed. G. J. Dindorf, 
1794); Thiess, Lukas’ Apgeschichte neue tibersetzt mit Anmerkungen 
(1800); Kistenmaker (Gesch. d. Ap. mit Anmerkungen, 1822); Kuinoel 
(Commentarius in libros NT historicos, iv.*, 1827); Biscoe (Oxford, 1829) ; 
Hastings Robinson (London, 1830); Olshausen (1832); Meyer (1835); 
W. Trollope (Cambridge, 1847) ; W. G. Humphry (1847); de Wette 3 (1848); 
Bornemann (1848); F. C. Cook (1850); Beelen (1851, second ed. 1869) ; 
Du Veil (ed. F. A. Cox, London, 15851); Hackett? (1858); Ebrard 





* There are popular statements in Burkitt’s 7vansmdssion (314f.) and 
Jacquier’s GX. (pp. 155-162). 

t Cp. Ac 9? 199 247%. Jacquier (GX. 195) prefers wzrtetds. 

~The main sixteenth-century contributions were made by Calvin, 
Erasmus (1516, Basle), Vatable (Paris, 1545), and Gagnzeus (Scho/ia, Paris, 
1552). 
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(1862); J. A. Alexander® (1867); F. X. Patrizi (1867); Alford ® (1868); 
Meyer 4 (1870, Eng. tr. 1883); P J. Gloag (1870); Overbeck (—de Wette 4, 
1870); Beelen (1870); Bisping? (1871); Ewald (1871); Abbé Crampon 
(Paris, 1872); W. Denton (1874); Reuss (1876); Cook (1880); H. Conrad 
(Potsdam, 1882); Nésgen (Leipzig, 1882); Crelier (Paris, 1883); T. E. 
Page (London, 1886); Wordsworth? (1837); Felten (Freiburg, 1892); 
Zockler? (1894); Blass, Acta Apost. sive Luce ad Theophiium liber alter 
(editio philologica, 1895); F. Rendall (1897); Couard (1897); A. Wright 
(London, 1897); Barde (1898); Schroeder? (Lausanne, 1899); Hilgenfeld 
(Berlin, 1899) * ; Knabenbauer (Paris, 1899); Knowling (G7. 1901); H. 
J. Holtzmann? (HC. 1901) *; J. F. Hiickesheim (Paderborn, 1902) ; Schlatter 
(1902); F. C., Ceulemans (Commentarius, 1903); J. M. S. Baljon (1903); 
V. Bartlet (CB, n. d.); V. Rose (Paris, 1905); J. E. Belser (1905); H. P. 
Forbes (New York, 1907); R. Knopf (SW7?. 1907); G. H. Gilbert (New 
York, 1908); R. B, Rackham? (WC. 1909)*; Van Steenkiste® (ed. 
Camerlynck, Bruges, 1910); E. Dentler (1912); W. M. Furneaux (Oxford, 
1912); E. Preuschen* (@BNT. 1912); Wendt (— Meyer’, 1913)*3 
G. Hoennicke (Leipzig, 1913); W. F. Burnside (C@7Z. 1916). 

(2) Studies—{i.) general :—J. Lightfoot’s Hebrew and Talmudical Exercita- 
tions on the Acts of the Apostles (1678) ; Griesbach, De Concilio quo scriptor 
in Actis conctnnandis ductus fuerit (Jena, 1798); H. Robinson, Acta Apost. 
Variorum Notts (Cambridge, 1824); Gfrdrer, Dee hezlige Sage (1838), i. 383 f. 
ii. 244f. 3 Schneckenburger, Uber den Zweck d. Apgeschichte (1841) ; B. Bauer, 
die Apgeschichte (1850); Pearson, Lectures on Acts (1851); M. Baumgarten, 
die Apgeschichte, oder d. Entwickelungsgang der Kirche von Jerus. bis Rom? 
(1859, Eng. tr. 1854 of first ed.); Zeller,) de Apgeschichte nach threm 
Inhalt u. Ursprung kritisch untersucht (1854)*; Trip, Paulus nach d, 
Appeschichte (1866); O5crtel, Paulus in d. Apgeschichte (Halle, 1863; 
Paley’s Hore Pauline (ed. Birks, 1870); Zimmer, Galaterbrief u. die 
Apgeschichte (1882); H. J. Holtzmann (Schenkel’s BZ. i. 208f.); Jager’s 
Gedanken u. Bemerkungen (1891f.}; J. B. Lightfoot (Smith’s DAZ. i. 25 f.); 
Reuss, VITA. ii. 296-310; Cone, The Gospel and its Earliest Interpreta- 
tions (1893), pp. 138-150; Pfleiderer, Ure. ii. 191 f.; McGiffert (44. 345f., 
433f.)*; Belser’s Bedtrige zur Erkidrung d. Apgeschichte (1897); A. C. 
Headlam (DB. i. 25-35); J. Weiss, Uber die Absicht und den litter. 
Charakter d. Apgeschichte (1897); Vernon Bartlet (#8.4 i. pp. 161-166) ; 
P. W. Schmiedel (2.82. 37-57) * ; G. Semeria, Venticingue anni di storia del 
Cristtanismo mascente (Rome, 1900); Bumstead (&7diical World, 1901, 
355f.); Moffatt(ANVT7. 412f., 655 f.); F. H. Chase (The Credzbrlity of Acts, 
1902); Cassel, SR. 565-752; Corluy (Vigouroux’ DA, i. 151-159); R. J. 
Knowling, Yestémony of St. Paul to Christ (1905), 148f., 431f.3 C. 
Clemen, de Apgeschichte im Lichte der neueren textquellen und histor.- 
hrit. Forschungen (1905); W. Hadorn, dle Apgeschichte und thr geschichtl, 
Wert (1906); Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1906, 461-483, 1907, 176-215), and 
Kirsopp Lake (DAC. i. pp. 15-29). (ii) On special points :—Burton, 
Chron. of Acts and S. Paul’s Epp. (Oxford, 1830); R. Anger, de 








1 Overbeck’s introduction to Acts and this essay of Zeller occupy pp. 
1-84 and pp. 85f. of the Eng. tr. (London, 1875), entitled, Condents and 
Origin of the Acts of the Apostles (cited as Zeller-Overbeck). 
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temporum in Actis Ap. vatione (1833);  Klostermann’s Probleme im 
Aposteltexte (1883); M. W. Jacobus, 4 Problem in Criticism (1900), 
105f.; W. Soltau (Bectrdge 2. alien Geschichte, v. 117-123); E. Jacquier, 
‘la valeur historique des Actes’ (R&., 1915, 134f.), J. M. Wilson (Zhe 
Origin and Aim of Acts, 1912); Wendt (4/., 1913, 141-161). (ili.) 
On religious ideas: —J. Weiss, DCG. i. 25-28; Shailer Mathews, 
Messianic Hope in NT (1906), 137f.; Mangenot, ‘Jésus, Messie et 
Fils de Dieu, d’aprés les Actes des ApStres’ (Revue de P Institut catholique 
de Paris, 1907, 385-423), V. Ermoni (Rzvesta delle Scienze teolog., 1908, 
369-383); K. Lake (A/7. xix. 489f.).  (iv.) On the sources :— 
Konigsmann, Prolusio de fontibus commentartorum sacrorum qui Luce 
nomen praferunt, degue eorum consilio et @tate (1798); J. K. Riehm, 
dissertatio critico-theologica de fontibus Act. Ap. (1821); Schwanbeck, Ueber 
die Quellen ad. Apgeschichte (1847); Horst, Essai sur les sources de la 
deuxiéme partie des Actes des apotres (1849); Lekebusch, de Composition u. 
Entstehung der Apgeschichte von neuem untersucht (1854); Jacobsen, die 
Quellen a. Apgeschichte (Berlin, 1885); van Manen, Paulus [= de 
handelingen der Apostelen (Leiden, 1890); Sorof, die LEntstehung d. 
Apegeschichte (1890) ; Feine, Eine vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas im 
Euglm und Apgeschichte (1891) * ; Spitta, de Apgeschichte, thre Quellen und 
deren Geschichtlicher Wert (1891)*; J. Weiss (SX., 1893, 480-540); 
Jiingst, die Quellen der Apgeschichte (1895); Zimmermann (SX., 1901, 
438f.); Mallinckrodt, ‘ Het wij-bericht in de Handelingen, in verband met 
die Handelingen, en het evangelie van Lucas beschouwd’ (Geloof en Vrijheid, 
xxxv. 5); Soltau (PAZ, 1903, 265 f., 296 f.); Harnack (BVT. iii. 162 f.)* ; 
J. Wellhausen’s Noten zur Apgeschichte (in ‘ Nachrichten von der kéniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch - Historische 
Klasse, 1907, Heft i. pp. I~21), and E. Schwartz, Zur Chronologie des 
Paulus (ibid. pp. 263-299); Wellhausen’s Arétische Analyse d. Apgeschichte 
(1914); B. W. Bacon (4/7. xiii. 59-76, review of Harnack, etc.), P. 
W. Schmidt (Die Apgeschichte bet de Wetle-Overbeck und bet Adolf Harnack, 
1910). (v.) the speeches :—Kahler (Petrine Speeches, SA., 1873, 492f.); 
Bethge (Dée Paulinische Reden der Apgeschichte, 1887); Cassel (SR. 
618-637) ; Schulze (SA., 1900, 119-124 on 2018-81); Baljon (Zheol. Studien, 
1900, 179f.); W. Soltau (ZNVIW., 1903, 128-154); P. Gardner (Camébridge 
Biblical Essays, 1909, 378-419)*; M. Jones (St. Paul the Orator, 1910); 
Jacquier (RB., 1915, pp. 161 f.). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—This sequel to the third gospel is 
an account of some deeds of the holy Spirit (1% © 8) of Jesus 
Christ, performed through some of the apostles, notably Peter 
and Paul. The scope and aim of the book is the triumphant 
extension of the Christian faith from Jerusalem to Rome, 
through Judea and Samaria (18). The first part (11-6) 
describes the origin of the church at Jerusalem, the second 
(689%) its diffusion throughout Palestine, including Samaria, 
the third (932-127) its expansion from Judzea to Antioch, the 
fourth its spread throughout Asia Minor (12%-164), the fifth its 
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extension to Europe or Macedonia and Achaia (16%-19!%), 
culminating in the arrival of Paul as the representative of the 
Gentile Christian gospel at Rome (=¢he uttermost parts of the 
earth, 18, cp. Ps. Sol 86), Each section is summarised (67 9%! 
12% 165 1920 and 28%!) by a rubric of progress. 

The increased prominence of the Spirit in the third gospel is 
evident in the devrepos Adyos, where the holy Spirit is treated 
as the inspiring force of the early church’s energies (cp. especi- 
ally characteristic passages like 24% 59 82 755 gl6f 39 y o44f. 112. 28 
132 1528 1667 19% 208 2111), This serves to explain how Luke 
could follow up a gospel, narrating the sayings and doings of 
Jesus, with an account of apostolic activity in the early church, 
whether the preface of Luke 11 is meant to cover the sequel or 
not. Neither Acts nor the third gospel, at any rate, was written 
for non-Christian readers (as, ¢e.g., Overbeck, J. Weiss, Nestle, 
Zahn, and von Soden argue). Theophilus was some distinguished 
convert, perhaps a Roman official like Sergius Paulus, who 
needed fuller instruction in the historic basis of the faith (cp. 
DCG. ii. 726-727). Behind him Luke probably saw many like- 
minded inquirers, and he wrote this devrepos Adyos in order to 
follow up the impression made by the zpéros Adyos. The 
geographical plan adopted in the latter (Galilee, Samaria, etc., 
Jerusalem) is retained in the former (Jerusalem, Samaria, etc., 
Rome); but more important is the conception that the work of 
the church is a continuation of Christ’s energy. The Lucan 
writings in this, as in several other respects (see below, pp. 534 f.), 
reflect the Christian consciousness of the Fourth gospel, in which 
the utterances and actions of the church are regarded as the direct 
outcome of the living Lord (cp. £x/.8 iv. 237 f.and Zxp.8 xiv. 194f.). 

Tpdéecs (rv) drogré\wy, though not the author’s title, was prefixed to the 
book during the second century (see Appendix K). For purposes of conveni- 
ence it is usually quoted by early writers simply as mpdéecs (acta, actus). The 
variant mpakis (Nestle, Az#f. 240) is generally a familiar abbreviation of the 
scriptia plena, but Hilary of Poitiers, like the Syrians (Souter, GA. 226), seems 
to have taken it as a singular (cp. J. Denk in ZVW., 1906, 92-95). 


It has been thought that Luke wrote, or intended to write, a 
third volume, describing Paul’s release, subsequent travels, and 
death, or the fortunes of Peter and the rest of the apostles. So, 
@.g., Bleek, Spitta, E. Bertrand (sur lauthenticité des Epitres 
Fastorales, 1858, 50f., who feels that “les Actes se terminent 
avec une brusquerie presque brutale”), Ramsay, Zahn, Balmer, 
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and Burkitt. The arguments for this theory, however, are not 
sufficient to bear its weight. (@) Lpérepov would have been, 
strictly speaking, more accurate than zpdroy in 1}, if Luke had 
meant the first of two volumes ; but zparos can quite well denote 
‘one of two,’ and, as Luke never uses zpérepos, the likelihood is 
that zp@ros is its equivalent here as in 71% (6) The argument 
from internal evidence, viz., that the contents and climax point 
to Luke’s purpose of carrying forward the lines of Christian 
progress which he had dropped in his second volume, depends 
on a priori theories of the historian’s aim (cp. McGiffert, 4.4. 
418 f., Lake in LZnterpreter, 1909, 148 f.). 

§ 2. Source-criticism.—Special literature: in addition to works 
cited above (p. 284 and Appendix L), B. Weiss (Zzx/. § 50), Zeller- 
Overbeck (i. 31f., it. 291 f.), Heitmiiller (7'R., 1899, 47 f., 83-95, 
127 f.), Zockler (Gretfswalder Studien, 1895, pp. 129 f.), Rose (2B. 
vil. 325f.), Moffatt (VT 655f.), Bludau (BZ., 1907, 166f., 
258f.), Jacquier (ZVTZ iii. 64f.), and Clemen (Pau/us, i. pp. 162f.). 


The presumption that in his dedrepos Néyos, as in its predecessor (Lk 17), 
Luke employed not only oral traditions but written sources, is borne out by 
an examination of the gaps, discrepancies, roughnesses, and repetitions which 
stud the pages of Acts (cp. the list in Harnack’s BVT. iii. 203 f., and ZA. 
39f.). These render it as likely as in the case of John’s apocalypse that the 
earlier sections of the book at least contain strata of different periods and 
aims. The hypothesis of (i.) a single written source is presented in various 
forms. Briggs (Mew Light on the Life of Jesus, pp. 135 f.) and Blass (Acta 
Apost. ivf., Philology of Gospels, pp. 141 f.), é.¢., finds a Jerusalem-source due 
to John Mark,* who wrote in continuation of his gospel (which originally 
ended at 168), a sequel describing (a) the appearances of Jesus after his death, 
and (4) the acts of the local disciples. Luke, who had incorporated Mk. in 
his gospel, is supposed to have made a similar use of this sequel in his second 
volume. Feine prefers to trace his pre-canonical source of the third gospel 
through Ac I-12, z.e. a Jewish Christian document of considerable historic 


value, written ¢, A.D. 67, describing the growth of the Jerusalem-church (14% 
8. 9-12, 18-17, 20-96 p1-de. 12-13, 14-42 (49-47) 31-Ba, 11-26 44. To-1d. 18, (21), 22. (28). 24-32. 33, 


BE-BT I-11. 12-16. 24-85. 87-42 6 (8). O11, 15 722-28, 35-43, 51-56, 59-60 B1b-2 4-9. 11-18 gS1-43 
Tol-27, 29b-83. B6-42e, dda yp y217. 18-35 p2l-24)) RB Weiss detects editorial addi- 
tions in 1M. 18-19 248-47 34-5. 8-10 42-8, BT, 15-17. 19-20. (25. 27). BL. 34-35 (8. 9). 14. 
16-20, (21). 22-24 BB. 86, 42 GII-12. (15) 758-59. 60 Bib. 9 oR? 40 pyTIB y 218-22 ypl-4 
8-25; similarly Clemen, abandoning his former very complicated analysis, 
now finds a single source in I-11, with editorial additions. (ii.) The dual- 








* Cp. Weiss, Marcus-Evgln. p. 511. Schirfe (die petrintsche Strimung 
in der NT Lit., 1893, pp. 53f., 113f.) is also an exponent of this view. 
Ewald’s theory of a Petrine and a Pauline source overlapping in 1-12 is 
restated by Badham (£7. xi. 287 f.). 
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source hypothesis is represented by Sorof, Spitta, and Jiingst. Van Manen 
and Hilgenfeld combine it with a form of what is substantially (iii.) the 
triple-source theory advocated by Schwanbeck. Harnack (847, iii. 162 f.) 
simply detects a Jerusalem-Antioch source in 6'-84 111% 12%_15%5 (based on 
the authority of Silas), which probably, but only probably, was written ; also 
a Jerusalem-Ceesarean source (or group of traditions) in 31-518 85-40 g3t_y1'8 
121-3 ; 91-80 comes from a separate plot of tradition, (B) 2+ 5174? and (A) 
31-5" are double recensions of the same story which follows up the incidents 
of 1; (A) is mainly derived from men like Philip and Mark, and is much 
superior to the confused and unreliable (B), which ‘‘combines things that 

















(A) (8) 
Lk 2450-53, ascension of Jesus tsa) 
1-3. 
15-17", 20-26", election of | i 4-14, ascension of Jesus; 18, 19, | r-12* 
Matthias . death of Judas 
 ( aunmAnp.), 4 12, 13, | i xrb-3, 5*-6, 9-11 3h 
14-40, Pecer’s speech 
4-42, 45-47 . 8B 
. whole | iii.* 5 
r .7- iv. 39-37 
15s 2 a v. 1-124 (Ananias and Sapphira), 
15-39" 
3-6 (the Seven), g-128 (. vi. 7-8, 126-15 2° 
yeaup.) , ve 
2-54, 57, 584 (.  . €AcOof.), | vii. I, 55s 56; 58>-6o 
Stephen's speech and death 
1, a. viii. 18 (. .  adrod), 3, 5-40% (Philip- 
Section) 
ix. 1-3*, 6-31, conversion of Paul; | 1*, 18* 
32-43 (Peter) 
X. 1-35, 44-48 
19-21, church of Antioch ; 27-30" | xi. 1-18, 22*-26 23" 
25 xii, 1-24, death of James, etc. 
1-5, 13%-41, Paul’s speech; 43, | xiii. 6-12, 42, 447-49, 52 2” 
50, 51 
1-2, 4-6, 77, 21-26, 28 xiv. 3, 8-20 
35-42 | xv, (1-33, the Council] 5-12" 
1-19 (27-23*) (35*), 37-40 xvi 20. -1* (22, 23"), 24-34 (36%) 
1-4 (5'), 10-34 (Berea and | xvii. (3), 6-9 
Athens) 
1-5% (. WavaAos), 7-24* (25), | xviii. 
26-28 
aC. “Edegov), 8-102(. 80), | xix 16-7, 10b*-20, 24-41 (riot in 
21, 22 Ephesus) 
whole | xx. * 
1-9, 12-14", 5-208 (. @edv), | xxi. 10, 11%, 200-26" 
27-40 
1-29" xxii. 30* 5* 
11-35 xxiti, | 1-10 
whole | xxiv. 
whole | xxv. 18* 
whole | xxvi. 
whole | xxvii. 
1-16, 30-32 xxviii. | 17-23 





* The redactor’s presence is marked by an asterisk (*), and he is respons- 
ible for the passages omitted in the above list of Spitta’s scheme. For the 
sake of clearness the references have been arranged in the order of the chapters, 
but more than once, especially in (B), Spitta transposes whole paragraphs, e.. 
93! is put between 8° and 8°, and 15!* 15-39 occurs between 12% and 138 (as 
J. Weiss puts 15)“ 1 after 13-14). 
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have no real connection with one another, omits what is important, and 
is devoid of all sense of historical development” (p. 194). Harnack lays 
great stress, however,—though not so much as Ramsay (A£xf.? vii. 172 f., 
262f., 358f., 450f.),—on the authority or traditions of men like Philip, 
Mnason, etc. This explanation is favoured by some recent critics like Lake 
and Jacquier (&&., 1915, 134f.), and it points to one element in the 
problem. The data cannot, however, be explained apart from some 
source or sources, especially in the opening chapters, although most of the 
hypotheses proposed run to the opposite extreme of over-precision, as the 
following analyses will show. The main constructive feature of Spitta’s 
analysis—and at the same time its weak point—consists in the comparatively 
limited and unimportant function which he assigns to the redactor (see p. 287). 

Spitta’s hypothesis * involves two primary sources. (A), a well-informed 
source which underlies the third gospel also, is probably from the pen of 
Luke, contains the most trustworthy passages of the book, and is superior 
in historical insight to (B). The latter, like (A), contains ‘‘ supernatural” 
elements, but these are drawn from popular traditions, and appear to be 
more highly coloured and less coherent; the stress falls. on ‘‘ wonders” 
throughout, whereas in (A) the preaching of the apostles is emphasised. 
Both sources, independent in origin and individually featured, have been 
combined, arranged, and edited by a redactor (R) before the end of the first 
century, though (B) was composed by a Jewish-Christian admirer of Peter 
much earlier—after 70 A.D. 

Jiingst also confines himself, like several of the more sober critics, to a 
bisection of the book. (A), including the we-journal, extends through the 
whole book, the latter part of which has been interpolated by the final editor 
(R), who is not Luke but a companion of Paul, writing in the early part of 
the second century (under Trajan). He has used in the first half of the work 
an Ebionitic source (B) already employed in the gospel of Luke, but here 
rearranged to suit (A). The final redaction is supposed to have taken place 
A.D. 110-125 (cp. 13% 14!, which are taken to imply a wide diffusion of 
Christianity). (R) is differentiated chiefly by his style and his conception of 
Paul’s work and teaching, (B) is anti-Jewish, and (A) possibly Lucan. Upon 
the other hand, Hilgenfeld finds three sources used by the final editor (R) : 
like van Manen, he assigns the chief importance to (C)=apd£e:s IavAov, an 
account of Paul’s work and person by Luke, to which the final redactor, a 
Pauline unionist, subordinated his other source (B)=apdges rav érrd, and 
especially (A)=(Jewish Christian) mpdées Ilérpov, adding passages of his 
own: 

(A) = 1385 848 p21-23 [R mainly in 12-14 29 4b, 4% 45 318, ab, 5b 42 

4, 12a, 27-28, 88b-85 14-16, 36) 

(B)=6-8". 

(C)=9! yp7-29, 





* Modified by J. Weiss (SH, 1893, p. 480f.; Ure. 3-8, 103f., Dée 
Absicht, especially p. 38f.), who finds only (B) in chs. 1-5, only (A) in the 
second half of the book, and in the middle chapters a blending of material 
from (A) and (B). Cp. the notices by von Soden (77.Z., 1892, 639 f.) and 
Wrede (GG-A., 1895, p. 497 f.), of Spitta’s volume, 
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§ 3. Structure—(a) In 1-5 (cp. Clemen, SKX., 1895, 297- 
357) it is sometimes difficult to be sure that any written source 
underlies the narrative; oral tradition of a heterogeneous and 
even of a legendary character may be held to explain most, if 
not all, of the data. There is fair ground for conjecturing, 
however, that Luke used and translated an Aramaic source (or 
sources ; cp. Harnack, BZ. i. 118f.). Once or twice the brush- 
work of the final artist becomes plain. Thus 12!42> is an 
editorial insertion (Spitta, Weiss, J. Weiss, Jiingst, Moffatt, 
Wellhausen) to emphasise sharply the conditions of the aposto- 
late; 24847 again, with its proleptic anticipation of the first 
miracle (248, cp. 3! 416) and its interruption of the connection 
between 24? and 3}, is probably one of the general summaries 
which Luke was fond of inserting in order to mark progress. 
The first real* suggestion of double sources occurs in 4!%= 
51742, unless the latter is a free composition based on the former 
or on some parallel tradition, like the doublets in the synoptic 
gospels. 4* is an editorial insertion, like 6’, on the lines of 
24847, but otherwise it is impossible to distinguish the source 
under the revision, though 427-78 sound like an editor’s insertion 
in the prayer (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). 514 is another editorial 
parenthesis or insertion, to mark what Luke believed to have 
been the rapid growth of the church. Here as elsewhere the 
miraculous powers of Peter are enhanced like those of Jesus (cp. 
Lk 4 with Mk 14, Lk og! with Mk 6%, Lk 72! with Mt 1134), 
Peter, all through, is the prominent figure, and if the source goes 


back to any authority, it is to him; the allusions to John may 
even be editorial (cp. Harnack). 


{i.) There is no reason to deny any connection between 1° and 11, as 
if the former represented a fresh Jewish-Christian source, and thus to omit 1° 
(Spitta) or 15 (J. Weiss). The mistake of the disciples (15) gs tacitly 
corrected by the words of 18 which point to the true extra-national vocation 
of the Christian apostles; besides, the idea of receiving the Holy Spirit 
would not unnaturally suggest to minds trained in Jewish expectations the 
near advent of the Israelitish messianic reign. 

(ii-) Source-phenomena of a special nature lie not only in the midrashic 
story of the death of Judas (11**1), but in the preparation of the disciples 
during forty days’ communion for their task (like Moses on Sinai, Ex. 245), 
and the naive expression of the catholicity of the new gospel (2'=), which goes 





* Two sources (De Faye, 44. 28f.) for the first part (notably Theologus 
in Preuss. Jahrb., 1897, 223f.) and for the latter part (Batiffol: Evtdes 
@ histoire et de théologie positive’, ii, 39f.) of 2 have been conjectured, 
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back * to the midrash (cp. Philo, De Decal. 11, Sepften. 22), that at Sinai 
all the nations of the world heard God’s voice in their own languages 
(cp. Spitta’s <Apeeschichte, 27f.; Sk. 788f.; Hausrath, ii. r16f. ; 
Bartlet ; Schmiedel, #&z. 4785 f.; Pfleiderer’s Ure. ii. 203, etc. ; with the 
suvadi{duevos of 14 cp. Ex 24"). Even the list of countries and peoples in 
210t. is based on rabbinic schemes (cp. von Dobschiitz, ZWTZ., 1902, 407- 
410). Luke, in short, “‘ views the Pentecostal gift from the standpoint of 
the Hellenistic litterateur, as a parallel to the giving of the Law, which 
tradition reported to have taken place at Pentecost” (Bacon, /V7Z. 216). 
The next stratum, which corresponds to this, lies in the speech of Stephen. 
(iii.) The mention of the so-called ‘communism’ (cp. Hicks, #xg,7i. 
21f.), which in 2-47 leads to nothing, opens up in 4°** into (a) a story of 
Barnabas (4°87), and (4) the anecdotes of Ananias and Sapphira (5?*"). The 
latter are introducéd as a foil to the conduct of Barnabas, and as an illustration 
of the apostolic power and the popular dread noted in the context (for the 
composite nature of 4°2-5", cp. Schmiedel in #82. 878-880). Luke is also 
careful to bring out the growth (2 44 5’4 64 7) and the popularity (247 3° 47 
518 98) of the local church, The mixture of general and even vague outlines 
with specific details (which are not always circumstantial) points clearly to 
the editorial use of some early tradition or sources in this section, and the 
presence of dual sources is even suggested by the parallelism of 4! and 5!7-4:— 


i742, git. 
(a) Annas xal mdvres of ody atrg | (a) arrest and arraignment of Peter 
arrest the apostles: and John before Annas, ete. : 
(6) their miraculous release : (6) Answer el dixaéy éorw 
arraigned before Sanhedrin : évimiov rod Geod, tua deotew 
(c) Speech of Peter and apostles Ha)ddov 4 roo Geod, xplvare, 
(weOapxeiy Set Oe~ paiddov 4 | (c) release. 
dvOpdwots KTA.). 


(4) Hitherto (cp. 58% 43 ev 76 fep@ wat Kar’ otkov) the Christian 
propaganda has been confined to Jerusalem. Now the forward 
movement begins, but not by any of the apostles. The appoint- 
ment of the Seven (6!) led to three unexpected results: (i.) 
One of their number became the first Christian martyr, after 
making a vigorous attack upon the unbelief of Judaism (687%), 
and the subsequent persecution led to the first Samaritan mission 
(81-40) under the leadership of Philip, another of the Seven. (ii.) 
The conversion of Paul is also linked to the episode of 
Stephen’s martyrdom (758 8" g-): he is arrested by Jesus on 
his way to counteract the results of Philip’s mission, and from 
the outset he is set apart for the Gentile mission (9), though 


* The Jewish legend is much closer than the Buddhistic story cited by 
Seydel (Dee Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den Euglien, 1884, 
pp. 27 f.), which only describes hearing the word, not speaking with tongues, 
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his first efforts are devoted to his own countrymen (92%). Peter 
is now suddenly introduced again (92-1118) in a cycle of stories, 
culminating in his conversion of Cornelius a proselyte, and some 
other Gentiles at Caesarea. This carries on the propaganda a stage 
further than Philip’s incidental conversion of a proselyte (8%), 
but Peter is able to persuade the suspicious Jewish Christians of 
Palestine that this unexpected conversion of the Gentiles is the 
work of God. The third (iii.) effect of the Jewish outburst after 
Stephen’s death is the evangelisation of Gentile Antioch, in 
which Paul is eventually summoned to take part (1119-26), 

The source dropped at 8¢ is resumed in 111° (so, eg., Wendt, 
ZTK., 1891, 250f.; Feine, 207f.; De Faye, AA. pp. 72f.; 
Harnack), in order to explain the existence and character of the 
Gentile Christian community at Antioch from which the mission 
of 13!© started. Barnabas and Paul are introduced in 13}, as 
if no previous allusion had just been made to either. Hence 
1122 8 1295 are plainly editorial insertions, either from oral 
tradition or from some other source, in order to emphasise 
Luke’s dominant conception of the Jerusalem-church as the 
patron and promoter of missionary effort (cp. ZBz. 908-913). 
The fifteenth chapter is the watershed of the history, in his view. 
“Practically all that lies between the sixth and the fifteenth 
chapters, ze. more than a third part of the book, is devoted to 
the demonstration of the historical problem, how it came to pass 
that there was a mission to the Gentiles at all” (Harnack, 
BNT. iii. p. xxvi). After the council, Paul comes to the front 
as the apostle to the Gentiles, and the rest of the book is 
occupied with his fortunes (cp. J. Weiss, Adsichi, pp. 25 f.). 

(i.) In 6'-8® Luke has used (see Appendix M) sources describing the Acts 
of Stephen and Philip, the leading members of the Seven (6°). Whether 
6*6 comes from a special document (Feine, 184. ; De Faye, 61f.) or not, 67 
is inserted by the editor, to mark progress as usual, and the following account 
of Stephen (6°-8%, cp. Bz. 4787-4797) represents a source edited by Luke 
in 6% 11-12 (18). 35, sq that what originally recorded an irregular émeute, during 
which Stephen defended himself at some length before an exasperated 
audience containing some members of the Sanhedrin, has become the story 
of a trial (as in 4-5). This bisection of the narrative reappears at the close ; 
7®™ 81% % are all editorial touches which not merely attribute Stephen’s 
death to the testimony of judicial witnesses, instead of to the outburst of the 
mob, but link on the source to the subsequent story of Paul by proleptic 
touches which no doubt reflect a genuine tradition (so, ¢.g., Bleek, ZV. i. 
366f.; B. Weiss, Sorof, Clemen, Kriiger, 7Z2Z., 1895, 299; Wendt, 
Hilgenfeld, Schmiedel, Moffatt, Bacon). The significance of the Stephen- 
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episode is twofold ; it marked one of the crises at which Jewish fanaticism 
only served to accelerate the extension of the new faith to the Gentile world, 
and it denoted the awakening of the Christian church to the consciousness of 
what the universal gospel of Jesus involved (De Faye, 4A. 143f.). 

(ii.) It is almost arbitrary not only to find, with H. Waitz (ZVW, 1904, 
121f., 1906, 340f.), editorial additions, ¢.g., in 810 14-18. 19>, but to regard 
the entire story of 8 as originally Petrine. In this section, ze. the Acts 
of Philip (8*“°), the account of his mission to the Samaritans (8°) ‘is 
interwoven with the episode of Simon Magus, which may have come from the 
same source, written or oral, as 3-5. The second part (875-4), describing how 
he converted an Ethiopian eunuch, is much more of a unity ; probably it was 
derived from the Czesarean cycle of traditions upon the primitive church. 

(iii.) The first of the narratives of Paul’s conversion (9!) is written on 
the basis of the second (22) or the third (26) or both (cp. Zimmer, ZW7., 
1882, 465 f., and on the other side M. Goguel, LZ’ Apdtre Paul et_Jésus-Christ, 
1904, pp. 40-68). 

(iv.) For the isolated narrative of 12! describing (1-*) the martyrdom of 
James, Peter’s arrest and escape (3-9), and Herod’s subsequent death (*-%), 
it is natural to suppose that John Mark * (12) %5) was the ultimate source. 
Legendary and historical traits blend inextricably; but there are partial 
parallels in the two Lucan tales of 5183 and 16-4, and the presence of 
many Lucan touches (¢.g. éwéBadev Tas xeipas and xaxdoat,!; the Hebraism 
tpocébero cuddaBelv, ®; éxrevds, © (cp. 127=Lk 2°); yerduevos ev éaurp and 
mpocdoxta, 11; Roa with ptc. 12; dard rijs xapais, 4; diwoxuplfero, 5; xaracetoas 
and ovyay and dmaryyeldare, 1 ; the litotes ovx ddlyos, 8; dvaxpivew, 9; 6 dju0s, 
and dvé’ &v, %) shows that in any case Luke must have rewritten his 
source, adding 12! 894 24-25 as editorial links. The inconsequent opening and 
the abrupt allusion in v.?? indicate that it was not originally composed for 
its present position. Like the previous stories of Philip (8**) and Peter 
(9*-10%), it begins at Jerusalem and closes in Czesarea. 


(c) The remainder } of the story (13") becomes practically 
a biographical sketch of some phases in Paul’s life and work. 
The unity (especially after 168) grows more marked. But one 
or two passages even in the later sections of the book are 
generally taken to be additions; eg. in 167-84 (so Weiss, Zeller, 
Weizsacker, Clemen, Forbes, etc.), in 1816-18-22. 25% (the two 
latter passages { being confused and loosely written ; cp. HVZ. 
672f.), in 191-20 (“the writer is here rather a picker-up of 
current gossip, like Herodotus, than a real historian,” Ramsay, 


* As it happens, two of the words peculiar to Acts and Mark occur in 
this passage (cavdddud, 122=Mk 6°, and adroudrn, 12°=Mk 4%). Ramsay 
romantically makes Rhoda the fons et origo of the story. 

+ The recent tendency is to find the second section of Acts from 16? 
onwards. On the entire composition see Bousset’s essay in ZWVW. (1914) 
141f., and Norden’s darting but unreliable paragraphs (pp. 312 f.). 

$ On Apollos, see /7S. xvi. 241 f., and Schmiedel in Bz. 262-264. 
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SPP. 273),* in 206-27. 88-35, jn 202-26, and in 2280-2370 GU, 
The widely accepted excision of 2721-26 as a later interpolation 
(cp. HVT. 676f.) in the original We-source, has led Wellhausen 
(pp. 17-19) to conjecture boldly that 27911. 81. 88-88 are also 
secondary insertions made for the purpose of turning an 
anonymous piece of seafaring into a Pauline episode, just as he 
had already taken 192841 to be an independent account of some 
riot which Luke assimilated for his biographical sketch of Paul at 
Ephesus. On the vividness and accuracy of the details in 27, see 
James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul‘, 1880), Breus- 
ing’s Nautik der Alten (1886, pp. 142-205), Goerne in VKZ. 
(1898) 352-375, Hans Balmer (Die Romfakrt des Apostels Paulus 
und die Seefahrtskunde im rom. Kaiseralter, 1905, pp. 269 f.), and 
Montgomery (£xf.8 ix. 356f.). The phenomena of 2817 have 
suggested dual sources or the loss of the original conclusion (so, 
eg., Gercke in neue Jahrb. fiir die klass. Alterth., 1901, 17), but, 
although the conclusion is hurried, it is dramatic. 2878 is the 
watchword of the writer’s age, and the ringing dxwAvres of 
288! echoes the exulting strain of the Lucan writings. 

§ 4. The Journal.—The main structural feature of the latter 
half of the book is the presence of four extracts from a diary 
kept by one of Paul’s companions (1610-17 20(4). 516 27118 271_ 
2816), “It was customary for distinguished travellers, princes, 
and generals of the ancient Hellenic world to have short diaries 
kept by some companion as an aid to memory, in which the 
stations of the route and perhaps, here and there, notable 
experiences were cursorily set down. For instance, according to 
Hermann Diels, the Azadbasis of Xenophon is founded on a 
diary of this description, which Xenophon himself developed 
into an historical work, inserting all kinds of narratives and 
speeches” (von Soden, V7. p. 2433 cp. Deissmann’s S¢. Paul, 
p. 25, and Norden, 316f.). No features of style or diction in 
these passages differentiate them from the rest of the Lucan 
compositions. They contain over fifty words peculiar to, and 
over seventy specially characteristic of, Luke, and it may be due 
to accident or to subject-matter that they omit such Lucan 


* “The history of Greek literature presents few other instances of the 
destruction of books, whether for the sake of conscience or for the good of 
the community, or under the authority of the State” (G. H. Putnam, Authors 
and their Public in Ancient Times4, 1894, pp. 118f3 later and Latin 
instances on pp. 264 f.). 
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favourites or peculiarities as dy with the optative, da6 70d viv, 
dvaoras (-dvres), drdéaroXos, eipyvy, ev Tais Nuépats TavTals, epwrdw, 
gros, xa? ypepav, Kpirys, Aads, pera Tatra, ds in attraction, 
ripwAnm, mpdcow, pyya, tis with the optative, rodroy (=him), 
Syioros, xapis, and aoet, while rH érépa (=next day), rapawéw 
(27% 22), and mepsatpéw (27% 40) are found here alone, so far as 
Luke is concerned. These idiosyncrasies of vocabulary only 
throw into relief the linguistic, stylistic, and mental affinities 
between the We-journal and the rest of Acts. Such data, it may 
be held, do not foreclose the question of the authorship. While 
they bring the We-sections into line with the rest of Acts, they 
leave it an open question (i.) whether the author may not have 
dealt here as freely with some source from another hand as he 
did in the gospel, or (ii) whether the journal is of his own com- 
position. On the latter hypothesis, the use of jets, not unlike 
the pexpis eve edv or exe és eue édy of Herodotus, is designed to 
mark indirectly but unmistakably the periods at which the author 
was a companion of Paul and an eye-witness of what he records, 
so that the We-sections would represent his own written notes or 
memoranda of a time when he happened to be associated closely 
with the apostle. This conclusion, formerly pressed, ¢.g., by A. 
Klostermann, Vindicie Lucane seu de itinerarii in libro Actorum 
asservato auctore (1866), pp. 46f.; V. H. Stanton (£xf. vii. 336f., 
GHD. ii. 254 f., 312 f.), and Vogel (Zur Charakteristik des Lukas *, 
1899), has now been put practically beyond doubt by the exhaus- 
tive researches of Hawkins (/7S.? 182 f.) and Harnack (BVT i. 
20-87, iv. 1-29), which support the hypothesis that the diarist was 
the author of the third Gospel and Acts (cp. Ramsay, Pauline and 
other Studies, 301 f.,and Burkitt, Gospel History and tts Transmis- 
sion, 115 f.), and that the 7uets-passages are either bona-fide extracts 
from his journal or (as is less likely) bona-fide reminiscences. 


(az) When the hypothesis of a delicate personal reference is set aside, the 
use of the first person in these sections is held to denote, as in the case of the 
memoirs incorporated in Ezra (777-84 91-5) and Nehemiah (11-75 1277-48), the 
existence of an earlier document written by some companion of Paul. While 
the editor must have worked over his source to some extant, as usual, he 
evidently chose to leave the first person plural intact for the sake, not only 
of vividness, but of assuring his readers that it denoted a diary, or intercal- 
ated passages from the diary, of some early Christian who had been in 
Paul’s company at the time. Instances of this literary practice occur among 
the medizval chroniclers (cp. Schwanbeck, 188 f.). Most of those who are 
sceptical on the Lucan authorship hold, however, that the author left the 
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jueis Sin order to designate himself as the companion of Paul’ (Zeller, 
ii. 258 f.; Schmiedel, etc.), while some admit that the journal in question 
came from Luke—which would explain the Lucan tradition in the early 
church in the same way as the use of Matthew’s Logia connects his name 
with Matthew’s gospel.* When the Lucan authorship of Acts is given up, 
this is the most reasonable theory of the We-passages. Unless some dis- 
location of the text in 20¢® be assumed (Weizsicker), Timotheus (Schleier- 
macher, Bleek, Sorof, etc.) is ruled out, along with the other six companions 
who accompanied Paul by the inland route from Greece to Troas.t The 
introduction of Timotheus (161-8), not long before the beginning of the 
journal, does not tell in favour of his authorship; and although after 16% 
Silas alone is mentioned, Timotheus is soon referred to in 174, The entire 
silence of Acts upon Titus does not preclude the hypothesis that Luke might 
have employed a diary by that companion of Paul (Horst, Krenkel’s Paz/zs, 
214 f.; Jacobsen, O. Holtzmann, Seufert in ZW7, 1885, 367 f.), in which case 
the genuine notice of 2 Ti 4! cannot refer to the imprisonment of Czesarea ; 
for, if Titus had left for Dalmatia, he could not have written Ac 27-28. 

(6) The passages marked by mye?s need not, however, represent the 
entire original diary. Luke must have omitted certain parts of it; 16” 
has no connection with 20° beyond the fact that Philippi is the scene, nor 
has 2118 with 271; and even if the writer had left Philippi before the final 
scene between Paul and the slave-girl, it is almost impossible to suppose 
that, some years later, he resumed his memoranda without a break in the 
terms of 20%, That the We-sections originally belonged to a larger work 
is fairly certain. Why Luke selected these and only these passages, is 
another and a very delicate question, which is only partly solved by the 
hypothesis that traces of this source may be found elsewhere in Acts, in 
places where Luke has re-written parts of it freely in the third person. 
Probably the substance of 1618-34 2016-38 and 26, at least, belonged to the 
source, though the diarist may not have been an actual eye-witness of the 
scenes, and though Luke, perhaps on that account, has worked them over 
pretty carefully. Spitta, Jiingst, Hilgenfeld, van Manen, and Wendt make 
the We-passages part of larger, more or less complete sources, which run all 
through Acts; Soltau finds a We-record of Luke in 16-4 (540) 20216 211-20a, 
MI 22%- gall-d. 82-85 2424 9518 2523-27 2712818; but none of these recon- 
structions, even (cp. ¢.g. 1175) with the aid of the ‘ Western’ text, is much more 
than problematical (cp. Weizsiicker, AA. i. 242 f.; McGiffert, 4A. 238 f.). 





* The stylistic data (see below) tell against the hypothesis (Sorof, Gercke, 
Norden, and Soltau) of Acts as the later edition of a Lucan work which 
already included the We-sections. Bacon’s theory (Story of St. Paul, 152f., 
193 f.) that they were a report to the churches of Paul’s collecting mission, 
written by the ‘ brother’ of 2 Co 818-9), is needlessly subtle. 

+ Mayerhoff (Aéstorisch-critische Etnl. in die petrin. Schriften, 1835, pp. 
1-30) argued that Timotheus was the real author of the ‘ Lucan’ writings, 
and that Luke’s share in them was quite subordinate. This fails to explain 
how the latter’s name ever became associated with the books. 

t The second and third extracts both close with on the next day, though 
the Greek phrase is different (79 52 éxoudvy, 20%; 19 52 eriovoy, 211), 
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§ 5. Authorship.—The strong case for identifying the diarist 
with the historian simplifies the problem of the authorship con- 
siderably. 


To begin with, (a) the third gospel and Acts are by the same author, 
Each has a special vocabulary of its own (Gospel over 250, Acts over 
4oo words), due partly to the difference of subject-matter, partly to the 
versatility and compass of Luke’s literary power. On the other hand, 
while Acts has only about a dozen words peculiar to itself and Matthew 
(excluding Bapéws, Kaupiw, waxtvouat, and ém:Balyw as occurring in LXX 
citations), and 14 peculiar to itself and Mk., no fewer than 57 occur in the 
NT only in the third gospel and in Acts (56, if dovAy, which occurs in a 
LXX citation, be omitted). Even the words and phrases absent from one 
and present in the other of the two Lucan books are neither numerous nor 
weighty. Of about 20, used fairly often in Acts and absent from the gospel, 
8 are not used by the other synoptists (dvadauSdvw only in Mk 16%); 7 
others occur in Mt. and Mk. (yévos, ératpiov, Spaya, mpooxaprepety, mpothap- 
Bdvopat, répas, and x-Alapyos) where Lk. has no parallel passage, while xwplov 
only occurs in Mt 26° (Mk 14%) apropos of Gethsemane, which Lk. does not 
mention. Lk., again, often uses about 30 words and phrases (like d-yadoroéw, 
dyardw, auaprwrds, Blos, duadoyiouds, €Aeos, vopixds, duolws, ovxl aXa, 
whovovos, and orpagels), which are absent from Acts, just as Io or 11, like 
kehedw and gvvépxouot, are much more common in Acts than in its pre- 
decessor. But such variations in diction are of as little cumulative weight as 
the corresponding differences in style, such as the gospel’s entire avoidance 
of the habit, so common in Acts (e.g. 238 59 9% 1 1015 192 2522 2625 28-29), of 
omitting Ae sazd or its equivalents, or of using etwas (Ac 737 22% 2472 27%), 
or of beginning a sentence with xal viv (Ac 317 105 13! 1637 20% % 2216 2321 
26°), The Lucan éyévero kat occurs but once in Acts (57); ¢yévero 
with a finite verb, and dv@pwre (Lk 5” etc.) never, whilst the latter book 
is comparatively sparing in its employment of terms and phrases like dé rod 
voy (18°), év r@ with infin., é&épyoua dad, kai ofros (nomin.), 6 avrds, Svoua 
(=by name), and wAyv, which are specially characteristic of the gospel. 
Again, while the greater frequency of mvedua aytor, dvaxpiyw, and dmrodoyéopae 
in Acts may be due in part to the exigencies of the subject, it is noticeable 
that wév ofv and re occur far more frequently in the second volume. Yet the 
resemblances far outnumber such variations. The specially Lucan use of 
dy or ris with the optative, of dpyovres (Jewish), of éyévero dé, of ety (optat.), 
of elrrev(av) 5€, of ev rats nudpars ravras, of Kad’ hudpay, of kadovmevos with 
names or titles, of dvéuare (=by name), of mas (das) 6 Aads, of rpds with 
verbs of speaking, of rpoortPévar,* of odv,f of res with nouns, of ro with 
the infinitive, of ws (== when), etc., runs through both volumes. They corre- 








* “* His use of it probably arose from his medical pursuits, as it was a very 
frequent and necessary word in medical language” (Hobart, p. 104, adding 
numerous medical citations). 

f Again attributed (Hobart, 253 f.), though fancifully, to Luke’s medical 
training, on the ground that the works of Galen show how remarkably often 
this preposition was in a physician's mouth. 
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spond so closely in size, in style, and in general spirit (cp. eg. parallels 
like P=Ac 154-25, 199 Ac 115, 166 Ac 117), 2= Ac 7*, 3% etc. = Ac 2®7 etc. 
(rb rowhowpev), 45=Ac 7™ (11%), 44 = Ac 18 (543), ght = Ac 2, r2AH=Ac7™, 
15%= Ac 20%, 189=Ac 24% 5, 20!= Ac q}, 218 =Ac 6, 231= Ac 517, 244= 
Ac 26*) that, although the hypothesis that both works did not come from 
the same pen still crops up occasionally, ¢.g. in the pages of Sorof, Hilgen- 
feld, Soltau, Gercke (‘ Der Sedrepos Xéyos des Lukas und die Apgeschichte,’ 
Hermes, 1894, 373 f£.), and even Norden (Das antike Kunstprosa, ii. 483 .), it 
should nowadays be decently interred under the epitaph, ‘non fui, fui, non 
sum.’ Adequate statements of the case for a single author are given by 
Zeller (in Zeller-Overbeck, ii. 213 f.), Friedrich (Das Lukas-Euglm und die 
Apgeschichte, Werke desselben Verfassers, 1890), Jacquier (JNT. iii. 7 f.), 
Sir J. C. Hawkins (#S.? 174-193), and Goodspeed (/BZ., 1912, 92 f.). 

(6) The author was a physician. 

The ‘medical’ element in the language of the third gospel and Acts, 
though several times noted (cp. e.g. J. D. Winckler, De Luca Evangelista 
medico, Leipzig, 1736), was first fully worked out by Dr. W. K. Hobart 
(The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882), whose materials have recently 
been sifted with results which converge on the thesis that the author of both 
works was a Greek physician, and therefore, inferentially, the Luke of the 
NT. Since the following abstract was written, Harnack’s study (BV7Z. i. 
175-198; cp. Zahn’s Zinl. § 62; Chase, Credibility of Acts, 13f.3 and 
Plummer’s Luke, pp. lxiiif.) has proved this pretty conclusively. 

Too much stress need not be laid on the fact that in his gospel Luke 
alone quotes the medical proverb, Physictan, heal thyself (4%), and omits 
(8%) the disparaging comment of Mk. on the profession, or employs words 
like Bdros (6%; the bramble ‘ was extensively used by the ancient physicians,’ 
Hobart), pavla (Ac 26%), apyvis* (Ac 18), and Bpixew (Ac 74); but 
evidence of his early studies and professional training may be discovered in 
his methods of (a) describing the cures of Jesus and others, the choice of the 
technical terms for convulsions (jfrrew) and damage to the system (SAdwrew 
4%, only elsewhere in NT in Mk 1638) as well as for a doctor’s examination 
(éreBrérecv, 9%), of wAjpys dérpas (51%) after the medical use of wAjpys, of 
the correct medical term wapadedupévos (518, Ac 9%) for the popular rapadv- 
tixés, as well as the use of the technical classification of fevers into great 
and small (4%, so Galen), of evoxeiy (648) and éxAetv (Ac 515), repeatedly 
used by Hippokrates and Galen for diseased persons, of dvaxaélfew (714, 
Ac 9”, the medical expression for a patient sitting up in bed), of éxorases in 
the sense of a trance (11° 2217, Ac 10"), of dvaxéarew for the straightening 
of the spine (13), of a remarkable number of professional terms in 10° 
161% (Hobart, pp. 26 f.) and Ac 3!% (pp. 35 f.), of drorlmrew and Aemls 
(Ac g!7-19), ériurlrrew and dxdvs (Ac 134), and the technical dra\\dooew 
(Ac 19/*); (4) in his choice of medical terms t to express ordinary ideas or 





* Chase’s theory that xpyvzjs is a technical medical term for ‘swollen’ or 
‘inflamed’ (/7S., 1912, pp. 278f., 415) is discussed by Harnack (7ZZ., 
1912, 235 f.) and Rendel Harris (4/7., 1914, 127 f.). 

t Thrice at least in the We-journal (20° =xaragéper@at and bxvos Babds, 
28% axlumpacdar and xaraxlxrew, wuperol plur. of an individual, 27% 2 
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events;* e.g, the substitution, for other terms, of the medical r\jppuupa, 
mposépintev, ovrérece, and pfryua (Lk 6%), of Avocredeiv (17, so Hippo- 
krates), of saparipyots (177) and waparnpeiv, of ixuds (med. =juices) and 
cuppverba: (Dioskorides) in 8%, of rriccew (med. =roll up a bandage) in 
4™ (never elsewhere in this sense), of Bedévy (=surgical needle) in 18”, of 
wapddota (med. =unexpected recovery, etc.) in 5%, of the common medical 
terms Siavéuew (Ac 42"), dudornua (Ac 57), efOeros (9% 1455, cp. Ac 277%), 
diavucrepeverr (6"), Stampayyarever Oat (19°), evwopla (Ac 19”, common med. 
term, so vb.), méfecv (6%), éxAelarev (med. =failure of pulse, etc.) in 16° and 
2283, of dvdanpos and fefyos in 14), of dpaxuy and mrad in 15° and 19% 
(‘the common weights employed in dispensing medicines and in writing 
prescriptions’), of dé8yrpa (211, a rare word which Hippokrates uses of the 
terrifying objects in delirium), of rpocdoxla (2178, Ac 1211, med. expectation of 
fatal result, so rpocdoxav), of ddos (21%, med. =tossings of sick), of xparmdAy 
(2184, med. =drunken nausea), of Pewpla (23%), of Affpos (244, med. =raving 
in delirium), doxeiy (Ac 24", med. =practise), wepyuévew (Ac 1*), droxardo- 
tacts (371), doula (in medical sense, cp. J. R. Madan, /7S. vi. 116), abyi 
(2011, med. =light), dtamplew (5% 754), éexdtyyetoOar (15%, cp. Hobart, p. 229), 
éxandav (1414), éraxpodc ba (16%, med, =auscultation), émxovpla (267), ¢yrqua 
(15? etc., med. =a disputed point), caraoréAdew (19%), Tipwpety (22° 26"), 
drofwvvups (271"),F droorédNew (20% 27, in sense of ‘ withhold’), xpas (1912; 
‘the use of x., to mean the body, not the skin, continued in medical 
language from Hippokrates to Galen,’ Hobart), and ¢:AavOpwrus (273); t 
(c) in his practice of avoiding Mt.’s use of words like wadaxla or Bacavltew 
for sickness (the former=effeminacy or delicacy, the latter =examine, in med. 


wapawetv, med. = opinion of doctor) a medical flavour is to be detected ; even 
the collocation of &ecros and diaredeivy (Ac 27°) is found in Galen. Terms 
like épeldecv, Siaperyerv, and xoAupBgy» (in sense of swimming) were also 
in medical use, 

* The eleven compounds or derivatives of BdéAXew, the five of vevew, the 
four of ytyew, the three of rpéxecv, and the two of éAadvew, peculiar to 
Luke, are all characteristic medical expressions (Hobart, pp. 137-146, 166 f., 
191 f., 206 f.); while Luke’s preference for terms like baepgov instead of 
breppn, for brepopgy, svyxéew and atyxvois, ocuwaprétev, pecrodcba, 
xpoomiyruu, deacrelpew, didyvwors and dtaywdoxew, évédpa, evedpeverv, 
karépOwua, Kara Adbyov, éripedeioOat, erimedGs, eVOupety(-ws), and the three 
main medical terms for ‘‘stimulating” (dreyelpew, mwaporpivew, and mpo- 
tpémew), lies parallel. Hippokrates also, in his epistles (ula wédAewr ovK 
donuos), uses donuos of a city (Ac 21%), and dvadcddvae of a letter being 
delivered (Ep. 1275, cp. Acts 23%). 

{ This rare term for undergirding a ship was common in medical parlance, 
being applied to the membrane or pleura which undergirt and supported 
the thorax; so that, as Hobart suggests (273), its application in this case 
may have been natural to Luke, particularly as a ship’s sides were called 
awdevpal, Similarly ¢puy (28°), for Cepudrys, is the usual medical term for 
heat. 

t Both Hippokrates and Galen (Hobart, 296-297) were strong upon 
guar Opwria as an essential note of the true physician. 
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terminology), and the confusion" between avxouopda and cuxdpivos (17% 19%). 
‘*Nearly all the alterations and additions which the third evangelist has 
made in the Marcan text are most simply and surely explained from the 
professional interest of a physician” (Harnack, BN7. iii. 187). As this 
‘medical’ element is spread over both the third gospel and Acts, instead of 
being confined to the ‘ We-sections,’ it corroborates the argument, which is 
also the tradition of the second century (as early as Marcion, for the third 
gospel) that the author of the third gospel and Acts was the Luke of Col 4", 
Philem *, and 2 Ti 4° 

The linguistic data, however, do not support the common inference that 
Luke was strongly affected by Paul’s style and language, and that therefore 
he was either a Paulinist or acquainted with the Pauline epistles. Out of 
about 98 words peculiar to Lk. and Paul in the NT, 17 occur only in the 
Pastoral epistles, and 8 in Ephesians, which reduces the number at once 
to 73. Of these, Mt. and Mk. had no occasion to use one or two like 
dporpidw, while diayyéAdw, prpa, oretpos, and owriprov (in Paul, only in Eph 
67 and Tit 2") occur in one or the other writer merely as LXX quotations. 
This leaves about 68 at most, of which we must exclude in all fairness 
the following 27, viz. ddndos, alyuarkwrifw, dvatdw, dvadtw, davramddoua, 
avranoxplvoua, dodddea, dromos,f duepunvedw, Soyua, eyypdpouat, Evdokos 
(Lk. of things, Paul of persons), éravaratoua, éréxw, éplornut, novxydta, 
xuptetw (Paul, metaph.), olfxovoula (Paul, metaph.), mayls, mAnpopopéw, 
orovdaiws, ovykelw (Paul, metaph.), cvvavriAapBdvouat (Paul, relig. sense), 
cuvevdoxéw, suvoxyy, Uruwmidtw, and wadruds (Lk. only of Psalter), of which 
some (to which Gpa, xarafioduat, weOlornut, wpoxérTw, cxoméw, and ovyxalpw 
must be added) are used in different constructions, and all in senses which 
are very different in the two writers. Even of the remaining 35, quite half 
are neither favourite nor characteristic terms in either writer, while the 
numerical preponderance, as compared with Mt. and Paul (about 22) or Mk. 
and Paul (about 20), is not specially significant. So far as the internal 
evidence suggests, Luke did not use any of Paul’s epistles; his acquaintance 
with Paul’s movements and ideas is drawn from oral tradition or personal 
reminiscence, not from the reading of his correspondence. Some critics still 
(e.g. Soltau) consider that the Pauline speeches as well as the narratives are 
drawn from materials provided by the Epistles (so formerly Jacobsen, of. cét. 
pp. 8f.), but there is no real evidence to render this a necessary hypothesis 
(cp. Sabatier’s essay in Bibliotheque de Pécole des hautes études, i. 1889, 
202 f.; Moffatt, HV7. 416f.; Jacquier, ZWV7. iti. 96f., and Zahn, 7V7Z. 
iii, 118f.). The juxtaposition of Acts and the Pauline epistles in the 
Canon is apt to produce an optical illusion, until it is remembered: that 
Acts was not written to be read alongside of the apostle’s correspondence, 
and that it really contains nothing which Luke could not have obtained 
elsewhere. 





* Noted by Dioskorides. The distinction was familiar to physicians, who 
had occasion to use both in their prescriptions. 

t Add perhaps dexrés, in Lk. of persons only, in Paul (Phil 4!*) of things, 
2 Co 6? and Lk 4™ being LXX citations. It is uncertain whether égv{dios 
(WH) should be read, instead of alpvidcos, in Lk 21, 
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§ 6. Characteristics and aim.—(a) It is no longer necessary 
to controvert the theory that, when Luke wrote, Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity required to be reconciled, or that the 
parallelism between Peter and Paul is wholly due to the 
historian’s pragmatism. Luke’s position is that of the later 
church, as reflected, ¢.g., in Mt 281820; the Gentile mission was 
carried out by the twelve in obedience to a revelation of Jesus 
(cp. HD. i. 158f., 213f.). According to Acts, Peter, as the 
leader of the apostles, not only took the first step in this 
direction (10!), but claimed that this was his commission 
(Ac 15”); also, between the twelve and Paul there was no vital 
difference on the burning question of Gentile Christianity. 
Luke smoothes over the crucial antagonism which Gal 1-2 
reveals, He prefers to emphasise the common loyalty of both 
sides to the gospel of Jesus; “trop loyal pour condamner son 
maitre Paul, trop orthodoxe pour ne pas se ranger 4 J’opinion 
officielle qui prévalait, il effaca les différences de doctrines pour 
laisser voir seulement le but commun que tous ces grands 
fondateurs poursuivirent” (Renan, ii. p. xxiii). His whole treat- 
ment of the question breathes the air of an age when the rights 
of Gentile Christianity had long ago been won, and when even 
an admirer of Paul, especially in writing for the particular object 
defined in Lk 114, was more concerned to emphasise the pro- 
vidential development upon which the church looked back than 
to revive the bitter memories of a bygone phase of controversy. 


This irenical attitude, with its idealising spirit, is not inconsistent with 
the Lucan authorship, even though we assumed that Luke was familiar with 
the exact course of events as, ¢.g., Paul describes them in Gal 2%. A man 
may surely be the friend and physician of a great church-leader, without 
necessarily sharing or even understanding all his religious opinions and 
without assenting to his ecclesiastical policy in every respect. Luke had 
more in his mind than to be a protagonist of Paul, and we have no right to 
demand that consciously or unconsciously he must come into line with the 
apostle. In spite of the arguments or rather the assumptions to the contrary,* 





* This idea underlies the criticisms passed by Schiirer (7'ZZ., 1906, 405~ 
408), Bousset (7R., 1908, 185~205), Clemen (7'”., 1907, 97-113, and 
HJ,, 1910, 780f.), and Lake (DAC. i. 719f.) on the Lucan hypothesis as 
argued by Harnack (BN7. i. 121f., TZZ., 1906, 466-468) and Stanton 
(GHD, ii. 241-255). The ‘theological’ attitude of Acts, when it is not 
isolated and exaggerated, does not seem incompatible with the Lucan 
authorship, for which the literary evidence is fairly conclusive, provided that 
it is not mixed up with extravagant claims for Luke as a historian, or with 
harmonising, conservative expedients, 
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on the part of conservative and radical critics alike, it does not follow that 
Acts, if written by Luke, must tally, historically and theologically, with Paul, 
or that Luke’s statements must invariably exhibit (cp. p. 268) agreement with 
the apostle’s epistles. Luke’s object was neither to correct nor to elucidate 
these epistles. He was nota Paulinist (cp. Harnack, BVT. i. 139 f., iv. 30-89), 
and even had he been an eye-witness of certain events, that would not 
necessarily prevent him from describing them years afterwards in semi- 
historic fashion. To a modem reader it does appear difficult to understand 
how any one who had shared in the Pauline mission could describe the 
relation of baptism and the Spirit, the glossolalia, and above all the relation 
between Paul and the pillar-apostles, as Luke has done; but once allowance 
is made for the time at which and the purpose for which Luke wrote, once 
the idea that he was a Paulinist is abandoned, and once we recognise the 
freedom with which he treated the sources and traditions at his disposal for 
Acts as for his gospel, the admitted difficulties can no longer break through 
the strong thicket of linguistic evidence in favour of the Lucan authorship. 

Luke’s idealisation of the primitive council at Jerusalem does not prevent 
him from mentioning the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. Nor, although he 
ignores the scene at Antioch, does he hesitate to tell how Paul lost his temper 
twice. There were physicians and physicians among the historians of the 
ancient world. One of them, Kallimorphos, is pilloried by Lucian (de hast. 
conscrib, 16) for having written a mpoolusov trépyuypor to his history of the 
Parthians, in which he vaunted: olxefov elvas larp@ loroplay cvyypdgev, ef ye 
6 AokAnmids nev Amddd\wvos vids, Addu dé Movonyérns kat rdons radelas 
épxwv. In Acts there is no empty rhetoric. There are no eulogies of the 
early Christians, not even of Paul. Luke knew, better even than the author 
of the Vita Agricole, what Lucian meant when he spoke of the broad gulf 
between history and panegyric (de hzst. conscrib. 7, ob oTeve TE icOug 
Subpiorat kal dtarerelxicrar % loropla mpds 7d éyxdpcor) ; his literary taste, as 
well as his religious feeling, prevented him from painting the great apostle of 
the Gentiles with a halo. 


(2) A similar consideration bears upon Luke’s treatment of 
the supernatural. On the one hand, the presence of miraculous 
anecdotes (cp. Harnack, BIT, iii. 133-161) is no proof that 
they are unprimitive. A comparison, eg., of the historical 
traditions gathering round figures like St. Patrick or even 
Thomas & Becket will show that it is the most natural thing in the 
world for such stories to spring up within a man’s lifetime, and 
the mushroom of legend appeared under certain conditions as 
rapidly in the East as in the West. This applies in some degree 
to the miracles in Acts as well as to those in the gospels. On 
the other hand, their presence in Acts is no disproof of Luke’s 
authorship.* He took most of them from his available sources 

* Luke’s three defects as a historian, according to Harnack (BVT7. iii. 


p-. xxxix), are credulity, a tendency to be careless and inaccurate, and a 
tendency to work up important situations. Still, he adds, “ich halte ihn 
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and inserted them for the sake of bringing out a point vividly. 
It is psychologically accurate to hold that even the special class 
of tales about demoniac possession, which as an educated 
physician he might be supposed to have disbelieved, were 
accepted by him on the score of his Christian beliefs (cp. J. 
Naylor in 7., 1909, 28-46: “it is certain that the phenomena 
he witnessed in Christian circles made it easy for him to believe 
in demoniac causes of diseases”; “he was led to believe in the 
power of faith in the sick, and of personality in Paul and Christ, 
to work marvellous cures and do mighty works”). The super- 
naturalism of stories like 21% sll] yolf 1625f rollf and 20%, 
which are near the level of popular Oriental tales, does not tell 
against either the likelihood that in some cases a nucleus of 
historic fact underlies the moral apologue, or the probability that 
the writer (or editor) was an educated man who, like Luke, must 
have been familiar with, ¢.g., the real glossolalia of the Pauline 
churches. We know so little about Luke that it is impossible to 
determine how far he worked in the spirit of the advice given by 
Lucian (de hist. conscrib. 60) to his friend Philo: xai pov xat 
podos ef tis tapeurecot, Aexréos wey, od py TicTwTéos TavTWS, GAN 
év peow Oeréos Tots drus av eHédwow eixdoovct wept airod’ od & 
dxivdwvos Kat apds obdérepov értpperéorepos. Probably, his 
attitude to the miraculous stories of Acts was more naive. 
There is no hint of any Blougram-like reserve in his method 
of narrating these episodes; on the contrary, we can feel the 
same realistic and materialising tendency which appears in his 
recasting of the resurrection stories. There is little force, there- 
fore, in the argument that his version of the glossolalia in 2! 
could not have come from an eye-witness of the phenomena, e.g., 
at Corinth. Even if Luke knew the latter, this would not have 
prevented him from repeating the embellished and circumstantial 
miracle which he found in his source. “That it involved a 
miracle attracted rather than repelled him. . . . He loves a good 
miracle” (P. Gardner in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 390). 

(¢) A subordinate aim is to exhibit the political inoffensive- 
ness of Christianity. Paul is never formally condemned by the 
Roman authorities (cp. the conduct of the proconsuls in 1312 
1812 etc., and of the Asiarchs in 19®!); Luke skilfully omits any 
innerhalb der griechischen Historik trotz seiner offenkundigen Gebrechen 


und Leichtgliubigkeiten fiir einen respektablen Berichterstatter, Schriftsteller 
und Zeugen” (7ZZ., 1906, 467; cp. Wendland, HBN7: i. 2. 324 f., 330f.). 
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allusion to the three occasions when he had been fingged by 
lictors (2 Co 11%), and emphasises his Roman citizenship. 
As in the third gospel (cp. ¢g. 20726), so in its sequel, the 
historian points out that Christians were admittedly loyal (cp. 
1814f. 1987 2320 2518f 25 2681), though it is hardly fanciful to detect 
in his references to éfovoia or the authority of civil powers 
(in his gospel 487 || Mt 49, r2*5 || Mt 10%8, 22% || Mk 10 and 
Mt 20%) a less favourable view than that of Acts (cp. E. A. 
Abbott, Dia¢. 1565-1571), where the allusions to Roman officials 
are upon the whole respectful and intended to be irenical. He 
is careful to expose the hollowness of the charge of sedition 
brought against Christians especially by malevolent Jews, and 
such passages further contain an implicit plea for the toleration 
by Rome of Christianity as a religio Uicita no less than of the 
Judaism from which it sprang and of which, as Luke is careful 
to point out, it forms the true consummation. 

Some (e.g. D. Plooij, £x.® viii. 511 f., xiii, 108f.; cp. P. I. Melle in 
Theol. Studién, 1915, 111 f.) even hold that Acts was the defence entered by 
Luke at Paul’s trial before Nero on the charges of 24°; J. Weiss (Adszcht, 
54f.) more moderately brings out the author’s desire to portray the innocent 
character of Christianity in view of suspicions aroused in part by the charges 
levelled at it by Jews (cp. e.g. p. 31, @ propos of 16% 37 “* Die hochmiitig- 
geringschatzige Anschauung, die in der Denunciation zum Ausdruck kommt, 
wird nachtriglich glinzend zuriickgewiesen. Die apostel sind nicht herge- 
laufene Agenten einer orientalischen Nation, in deren Dienste sie eine 
staatlich nicht unbedenkliche Propaganda treiben, sie sind Rémer so gut wie 
die Richter auch und wollen nach rémischen Recht beurteilt werden. Was 
aber hier von den Aposteln gesagt ist, das gilt im Sinne des Verf. vom Christen- 
thum iiberhaupt”). So far as this bears on the problem of the date, it 
leaves any period open after Nero. The motive would be as relevant shortly 
after Domitian’s persecution as before it, since the vehement anti-Roman tone 
of the Apocalypse was by no means normal. 

(2) For Luke’s remarkable degree of accuracy in geographical, 
political, and social data, it is sufficient to refer to the essays of 
Lightfoot (Zssays on‘ Supernatural Religion, 1889, 291-302) and 
Vigouroux (Ze Mouveau Testament et les découvertes archéologiques 
modernes, Paris, 1896, pp. 183-332), and to the epoch-making 
researches of Sir W. M. Ramsay (CRZ., chs. ii.—viii. etc.). 
Still, he must be judged by the canons of his age, and in the 
light of his opportunities. Not only as regards the origins of the 
Palestinian church and mission, but even on the earlier part of 
Paul’s career, he is plainly writing at second-hand. As the 
book proceeds, the level of historicity rises on the whole. The 
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nearer Luke comes to his own period, the less liable he is to dis- 
crepancies and errors, although even here the ordinary conditions 
of the period must be taken into account in an evaluation of his 
testimony as an eye-witness. For the first part of the story, 
however, he had to rely upon such information of primitive 
Christians as may have been available, or upon certain written 
sources, ¢.g., for Stephen and Philip. Thus in the circles to which 
he had access it is altogether likely that the crisis at Antioch 
and Jerusalem would sometimes be viewed very differently from 
what Paul considered to be its real inwardness,* and the lapse 
of nearly half a century was certain to alter not only the stand- 
point of his own judgment, but also the memories upon which 
he drew. Owing to distance from the time and place, he was 
imperfectly acquainted with much that transpired in Palestine 
during the early decades of the Christian movement. But here 
as elsewhere he knew more than he chose to put down. His 
omissions are not invariably due to lack of available knowledge ; 
they are sometimes intentional. The choice of episodes, the 
relative scope assigned to them, the passing over of years either 
silently or in a sentence, the ignoring of a figure like Titus, the 
indifference towards such movements of Christianity in the East 
as Peter’s evangelisation of Asia Minor and Paul’s mission in 
North Galatia,—all these phenomena show that Luke had no 
intention of writing the history of early Christianity, and that 
even his reconstruction of that history requires to be reset at 
more points than one (cp. Wendt in A. xii. 141-161). 

The speeches in the earlier part may represent not untrust- 
worthily the primitive Jewish-Christian preaching of the period 
(Peter, 115-22 214-86 312-26 48-12 .29-32; Gamaliel,t 5°), “To 
the doctrinal discourses of Peter we may in a certain sense 
grant that they faithfully represent the primitive preaching of 
the messiah by the apostles, and that so far they possess a 
certain originality ” (Overbeck).$ This is due, not to any verba- 
tim reports or Hellenistic versions being available, but to the 


* Cp. Franke in SX. (1890) 668 f., J. Warschauer in Vew World (1898), 
pp. 722-749, and Watkins in St. Paul’s Fight for Galatia (pp. 94 f.). 

+ Chase, Credibility, pp. 122-159 (pp. 167 f., on Paul’s speeches). 

t So especially Riehm, of. ct. pp. 126 f. ; Chase, of. cz#. 105 f.; W. Lock 
(Zxp.‘ vii. 178-190); and E. F. Scott’s The Beginnings of the Church (1914). 
Mayerhoff (Zinl. in die petrin, Schriften, 218-233) makes them, as well as 
Stephen’s and Paul’s, free compositions of the authoy. 
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excellent historical sense of the author, who, while following the 
ordinary methods of ancient historiography in the composition of 
such speeches, was careful to avoid moulding and shaping his 
materials with a freedom which should obliterate the special 
cast of their aim and temper. These materials were probably 
furnished in the main by oral tradition. Preaching so con- 
tinuous as we know that of Peter to have been, would leave 
definite reminiscences of its general type and tenor. A skil- 
ful writer, having access to circles where such Jewish Christian 
ideas had been cherished and still lingered (e.g. John Mark), 
would find little difficulty in composing discourses such as these, 
which would harmonise satisfactorily with the period he was 
engaged in depicting. Of the later speeches, that at Miletus is 
probably nearest to a summary of the original words of Paul ; 
the others, for the most part, reflect in the main Luke’s historic 
sense of what was appropriate to the speaker and situation. 
Stephen’s speech is the most notable exception; it obviously 
was derived from a special source. 


The letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23%) might have been 
verbally copied from the original, if Luke had had access to the archives or 
private papers of Felix. Instances of this are not unknown (e.g. Sallust, 
Catil. 34, 33 44, 5), but they are extremely rare, and the more probable 
hypothesis is that the letter, like the speeches of the history, must be ascribed 
to Luke himself, in common with the universal practice of his age. The same 
holds true of the letter in 153°" (cp. Harnack, BN 7. i. 219-223), though this 
document probably embodies a source as its nucleus (see above, pp. 42-43). 


The last-named passage opens up a cluster of textual, literary, 
and historical problems which have a profound bearing upon the 
authorship and authority of Acts. The problem was, what are 
the conditions upon which Gentile Christians can be saved, te. 
participate in the messianic reign of Jesus the Christ? The 
strict Jewish Christians of the capital (rwes rOv dd THs aipérews 
Trav PDapicaiwy TETLOTEVKOTES) insisted on circumcision and the 
complete observance of the Mosaic law. A keen controversy 
took place among the apostles and elders. Finally, Peter 
repudiated this claim on the score of practice. Facts had 
already proved that Gentiles could believe in Jesus Christ and 
receive the Spirit which guaranteed membership in his kingdom, 
without submitting to the law. Barnabas and Paul corroborate 
this from their own experience in the mission-field, while James 
clinches it by an appeal to messianic prophecy, and proposes 
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that, though the claim for legal submission should be repudiated, 
the Gentile Christians should be enjoined to abstain from 
eldwddOvta, afua, mvixrd, and wopveia.* A formal decree (éofev 
TO avedpate TO dyiw Kal jyiv) to this effect, in the shape of a 
pastoral epistle, is dispatched to the Gentile Christians of 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. The course of events is not so clear, 
however, as at first sight appears. No proper motive is given 
for the sudden interference of the narrower Palestinian 
Christians with the church at Antioch (151). Psychologically, 
the reaction would come better after 1121-22; it is difficult to 
see how such a recrudescence of legalism could take place after 
Peter had settled, as he is said to have done, the question of the 
rights of uncircumcised Gentiles to membership in the church 
(11118), Furthermore, the decrees of 152" are sent not to the 
Pauline churches in Lystra, Iconium, etc., but to the Gentile 
Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; and if they were merely 
meant to meet a local emergency, this is hardly Luke’s concep- 
tion of their place and purpose (see Appendix N). 


The silence of Paul in Gal 2 upon the decree of Ac 15 tells against the 
historicity of the latter, if the fourfold prohibition was its main message, and 
if it was promulgated at the Jerusalem council. It is conceivable that Paul 
might have agreed to a number of concessions for the sake of peace and 
harmony, but ‘‘that he consented to, or was party to, a demand that his 
converts should observe these four legal conditions is not only disproven by 
his own clear words, but by the absence of any such precept in his letters to 
Gentile churches on this matter” (Forbes, p. 54). If he had distributed the 
decrees as Luke says he did (16), it may be questioned if he could or would 
have treated them in his epistles as a guantité négligeable (cp. EBi. 916f.3 
Bacon, Story of St. Paul, 138f., 151f.). Unless, therefore, the authenticity 
of the decree or the Lucan authorship is to be abandoned, the alternatives 
apparently are (i.) to adopt the Western reading of Ac 15, as has been done 
recently by Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1899, 138 f.), G. Resch in a careful monograph 
TU. xiii. 3, 1905; cp. Zxp.7 iii, 564f.), R. Steinmetz, Das Afosteldehret 
(1911), and with vigour by Harnack (BAT. iii. 248f.); or (ii) adhering 
to the ordinary text, to conjecture that Luke has antedated a decreet 
which only came into existence at a later period in the history of the 
Jerusalem church, viz, some time between Paul’s composition of Galatians 





* Halévy (AS., 1902, 228 f.), like Bentley, proposes to read mopxelas or 
xotpelas, on the ground that the change of this into ropvelas would be more 
intelligible than vice versa, and that this reading is in line with the other 
allusions to food. 

+ Achelis, Ure. pp. 60f. The Western form is rejected after careful 
scrutiny by Diehl, Coppieters (RZ., 1907, 34-54), and A, Seeberg (Die Jezden 
Wege und das Aposteldchret, 1906). 
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and Corinthians on the one hand and his arrival (2175) at Jerusalem on 
the other (so, especially, Weizsicker, 44. i. 313f.; Grimm, SA‘, 1880, 
622f.; McGiffert, 4.4. 215 f.; Pfleiderer, Urc. ii. 241 f. 3 von Dobschiitz, 
Ure. 182f.; R. Knopf, SVT i. 2. 65 ; Bousset; Diehl, ZVW., 1909, 277-296), 
in any case prior to the composition of the Apocalypse (2). The decree 
would thus be the work of James and his party, whether brought down to 
Antioch by the emissaries of the former (McGiffert, Bacon) or, more probably, 
promulgated at some later period. It is noticeable that in 21% James tells 
Paul about it, as if the latter had not heard of it before. This tells in favour 
of the second hypothesis, as against either the former or the bolder conjecture 
that Gal 2!-!° did not refer to the scene of Ac 15 at all (see above, pp. roof.), 
The shorter Western form of 15%, which omits (so Wellhausen and Lake) 
cal weixrdv and inserts, between ropvelas and &y, the words xai doa ph OédeTe 
éaurois yiver Oar érépp py rowel, df, with Pepduevor ev TG dryly mvetuars between 
mpatere and éppwoOe, cannot have arisen later than the middle of the second 
century, as it is guaranteed not only in D but in Irenzeus (ili. 12, 14), Tertullian 
(de pudic. 12), and Cyprian ( Zes¢ém. iii, 119). On the other hand, it resembles 
a moral catechism rather than the decree in its historical setting, and its 
secondary character, as compared with the canonical text, is fairly obvious. 
Its protest against the exaggeration of the ceremonial law, at the expense of 
its ethical elements, was both timely (cp. 4 Mac 5% ; Schiirer, G/V. ii. 464 f.) 
and in accord with the principles of Jesus; but, instead of the ambiguous 
elSwrS0urov, eldwoXarpela would have been more apposite. The ‘ Western’ 
reading avoids the difficulty of the superfluous wvuxrdy after alua (in sense 
of ‘tasting blood’), and also of understanding how Paul could be silent 
on the decree in Gal 2. Such injunctions would only be the obvious ethical 
maxims of the Christian catechism (af4a—=murder). But, on the other hand, 
this neutral interpretation blunts the point of the council, and makes it hard 
to see how the controversy could have attained the proportions of Gal 2'*, 
This difficulty is bound up with another, relating to the visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem in 115°-12%, The omission of this visit in Gal 117-2!° has caused 
keen perplexity to editors of Acts and of that epistle. Why did Paul pass it 
over? Not because it was too hurried and short (Usteri), nor because he* 
was prevented from going, perhaps at the last moment (so, ¢.g., Neander, 
Meyer), nor because the envoys prudently stopped in Judzea (so, ¢.g., Credner, 
Bleek, in contradiction to 12), Such harmonistic expedients are not 
satisfactory. It would be fairer to argue that Paul, in writing Galatians, 
aimed not at giving any complete chronicle of his visits to Jerusalem, but 
only at mentioning those which affected his claim to a divine commission 
independent of the twelve. The two visits at which this was called, or 
might be supposed to have been called, in question, were his first (Gal 138) 
and his third (Gal 2"). The second visit, recorded in Ac 11° 125, afforded 
no chance of misconception ; his character and doctrine were not in dispute 
then, and the Galatians needed no explicit description of that journey. 
Hence he could pass it over, in his rapid survey, as having no bearing on 
the authority and independence of his gospel (so, ¢.g., Godet, Hort, Light- 





* Renan thinks that Barnabas alone conveyed the cha/uka, and Zimmer: 
mann deletes kat ZavAov (SK., 1901, 454). 
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foot, Blass, G. H. Gilbert, Watkins (pp. 170f.), Steinmann’s Aébfassungszezt d. 
Galaterbriefes, 1271.). This is a legitimate hypothesis. Paul is not writing 
a protocol in Gal 1-2, which would be falsified were he to omit any visit to 
the Jewish capital ; all his argument requires is a note of the occasions when 
he was brought into contact with the apostles at Jerusalem, and of this there 
is no mention in Ac 115°, which seems even to exclude (by the reference to 
the elders) any communication between them and the Cilician evangelist. 

Those who are dissatisfied with this have the choice of three alternatives, 
(a) They may delete the visit of Ac 11% 125 as unhistorical (so, ¢.g., Zeller, 
Overbeck, Hilgenfeld, Weizsacker, Sabatier, B. Weiss, Jiilicher, Clemen’s 
Paulus, i. 215 f. ; Forbes), whether the historian confused (H. J. Holtzmann) 
the visit of Gal 2)! with the collection visit of 1 Co 164 (which is therefore 
passed over at Ac 19”), or whether he inserted 11 and 12* (with 1122-%a) 
erroneously in the source which lay before him (Wendt, SA., 1892, 270f.). 
Others, ¢.g. Spitta (179f.), Pfleiderer, Schwartz, Wellhausen, Wendland, 
and McGiffert (4.4. 170 f.) improve upon this by supposing (4) that the visit 
of 11° 12% was the same as that of 151+, and that Luke, finding these two nar- 
ratives of what was the same event, supposed them to refer to different incidents. 
This is not impossible, but the two narratives are hardly parallel enough. 
The object of the one visit is the conveyance of funds; the object of the 
other (as of Gal 21!-) is a question of religious principle. This consideration 
rules out with equal certainty (c) the bolder and even less probable hypothesis 
which indentifies 115° 12% (not 15'f) with Gal 21° (so, ¢.g., Belser, Eznd. 
168 f. ; Ramsay, Weber, Gutjahr, after Fritzsche’s Opuscula, 233f.). Luke 
(in 11-125) never alludes to the circumcision-problem or to any trouble 
over Gentile Christians; there is not a syllable about the presence of 
John, Peter, and James (as in Gal 2“); the relative prominence of Paul in 
the two passages is too different to admit of both referring to the same event, 
even when due allowance is made for the natural emphasis on his own 
personality in the epistle; and it is unlikely that the circumcision-question 
could again emerge and be decided (as in Ac 15), after it had been once 
settled (as in Gal 21"; see above, pp. 100f.). (d@) It is enough to mention * 
the identification of Paul’s visit (in Gal 2) with the fourth recorded by Luke 
(viz. in Ac 18”). The visit of Ac 15" would then be passed over by Paul— 
an omission which may be described as incredible. 


§ 7. Zhe text.—The remarkable phenomena of the ‘ Western’ 
text had been already noted by earlier NT critics like Simon, 
Hug, and Credner (Zind. i. 452-519f.), as well as by Lagarde 
in his monograph de WT ad versionum orientalium fidem edendo 
(1857), and the problem of their origin and value has been 
investigated by A. Resch (Agrapha, pp. 30f.), J. R. Harris (4 
Study of Codex Beza, 1891; Four Lectures on the Western Text, 


* So, ¢.g., Kohler, Versuch uber die Abfassungszeit der epist. Schriften im 
NT u. der Apocalypse (1830), pp. 7£. ; Wieseler’s Chronologie (pp. 184 f.), and 
Bertheau, Zinice Bemerkungen tiber die Stelle Gal 2 u. thr Verhdltniss zur 
A peeschichte (1854), pp. 3f. Cp. Baur’s critique of Wieseler in Zheol. Jahré. 
(1849) 457-480, and M. Meinertz on Ac 154 and Gal 2" (BZ., 1907, 392-402). 
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1894), F. H. Chase (Zhe Old Syriac Element in the text of Codex 
Beze), and Ramsay (CRZ., ch. vili.), amongst others (cp. ZVT 
611f.). The bearing of the question upon the third gospel and 
Acts was brought to the front specially by F. Blass, who in a 
series of monographs (SX., 1894, 86-119; WKZ., 1895, 712. ; 
Hermathena, ix. 121f., 291f.; SK, 1896, 436f., 1898, 539f., 
1900, §f.) argued that Luke, like several ancient authors, re- 
edited his works, and that the Western text represents the church- 
edition of the gospel and the first draft of Acts. The theory 
won the support, more or less, of Hilgenfeld (ZWT., 1806, 
625f., 1899, 138f., and in his edition of Acts), Belser (7Q., 
1897, 303f. etc.) Haussleiter (Zheol. Lit. Blatt., 1896, pp. 
105 f.), Driseke (ZWT., 1894, 192f.), Zockler (in Greifswalder 
Studien, 1895, pp. 129f.), and Nestle (Christliche Welt, 1895, 
pp. 304f.; SK., 1896, pp. 103f.; Zzmf pp. 56f. 186f.); it is 
rejected by Ramsay (Zxf.5 i. pp. 129f., 212f, vi. pp. 460f.), 
Chase (Critical Review, 1894, 303-305), Page (Class. Rev., 1897, 
217), Bebb (DB. iii. 164-165), Schmiedel (#'Bz. i. 50-56), Jiilicher 
(Zind. § 32), and Jacquier (ZT. iii. 178-184), amongst others, 
mainly on the ground that (i.) the phenomena of the ‘ Western’ 
text are not confined to the Lucan writings; that (ii.) they are 
not homogeneous, but represent different strata; that (iii.) the 
‘original’ text of Acts and the ‘revised’ text of the third gospel 
cannot be reconstructed with certainty (compare the differences 
between Hilgenfeld’s text and that of Blass’ Acta Apostolorum 
secundum formam que videtur romanam); and that (iv.) the later 
origin of the ‘Western’ text appears in several places (e.g. 599 
addition of 2ings and tyrants). These and other reasons for 
maintaining the secondary character of the Western text are 
put especially by Harnack (SBBA., 1899, pp. 150f., 1900, 
pp. 2f.), Bousset (7R., 1898, 410-414), Corssen (GGA., 1896, 
pp. 425f., r901, pp. 1f., in reviewing Hilg.’s edition of Acts), 
B. Weiss (ZU. xvii. 1. pp. 52-107), Kenyon (Zextual Criticism 
of NT, pp. 341 f.), H. Coppieters (De Historia Textus Actorum 
Apostolorum dissertatio, 1902), and Schmiedel (ZB7. 54-56), from 
the standpoint of textual criticism. D may have occasionally 
(cp. Zahn’s Zini. § 59) preserved the original reading,* but as a 
whole it cannot be ascribed to the author of Acts (see Harnack’s 


* According to A. Pott (Der abendlindische Text der Apgeschichte und 
thr Wir-quelle, 1900), because the editor had access to the We-souste or 
Acta Pauli which underlies the canonical Acts. 
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final reply in ZZZ. (1907) 396-401, based on a fresh examina- 
tion of the D text in Ac 1-7). 


If the Western text of 1127-8 be the original draft (§v 38 roAA} dyaAXl- 
acts. cuvectpappévur b¢ Nudv Epy els c& abrav dvduare “AyaBos onuatywy xrr.3 
so Blass, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, F. Dibelius, J. Weiss, etc.), a strong 
light is thrown upon the personality of the writer. Here the we is not Paul’s 
companions, but the Christian community of Antioch. Consequently, if 
this isolated occurrence of #ueis is to be taken along with the others, as is 
most natural, the writer plainly conveys the impression that he himself was a 
Christian of Antioch, which is not improbable (cp. Harnack, BN7. i. 21 f.) 
for other reasons (cp. the tradition in Eus. Z. &. iii. 4, and Jerome, wzr. 
tnlust. 7, ‘Lucas, medicus antiochensis,’ etc.). But the latter fact is not 
bound up with this reading, which may be due toa reviser who wished to 
emphasise the tradition in question (cp. 27. xxii. 479). 


One or two cases of displacement, due to copyists, may be 
noted. Thus 4%, which is an erratic block as it lies, originally 
came after 431; 512*has been displaced (cp. Laurent, WZ Studien, 
138-139) from between 514 and 515; there is quite a case for 
Cramer’s (Zxegetica et Critica, v., 1896, 34-40) suggestion that 
197!-22 originally followed 181823; 148, unless it is an early gloss, 
lay before 14? (Wendt, cp. AWZ. 671); and 26® has been dis- 
placed from its site between 2622 and 26% (Nestle, Phé/ologica 
Sacra, 54; Wendt; Moffatt, AWZ. 676). Such phenomena, 
taken together with the fact that by the middle of the second 
century (¢.¢. within fifty years of its composition) divergent 
recensions of the text were current, might suggest that Luke did 
not publish the book himself, while the roughnesses of the extant 
text, which have set correctors early at work, prompt the con- 
jecture that the author did not manage to revise his Sevrepos 
Aéyos for purposes of publication. 

§ 8. Date.—(Harnack, BVT. iv. 90-116; J. A. Cross, £7. 
xii, 334-336, 423-425, xiii. 43-46). As Acts is a sequel to the 
third gospel, and as the latter was written after a.p. 70, the 
terminus a quo for the composition of the devrepos Adyos is 
determined without further ado. The time which elapsed 
between the two has been variously calculated (nine or ten years, 
Renan), but it is impossible to draw any safe inferences on this 
point from the more developed phase, eg., of the resurrection- 
stories. If Luke used Josephus (see above, pp. 29-31), the 
terminus a quo of both his works could not be earlier than 
A.D. 94. On other grounds the older Tiibingen school relegated 
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Acts to the reign of Trajan or Hadrian (so Zeller-Overbeck : it. 
267-284; Schwegler, Hausrath, followed by Krenkel, Rovers: 
INT. 205 f., Schmiedel in £B7. 49-50, and Baljon); Pfleiderer, 
S. Davidson (Z.VT. ii. 76-176), and Martineau (Seat of Authority, 
267) condescend on A.D, 110-120 ; but others fix on the beginning 
of the second (so, ¢.g., Volkmar, Weizsacker, Holtzmann, Jacobsen, 
Renan: iv. ch. xix.; Jiilicher, Wrede, Burkitt), or the close of the 
first century (so Wendt, J. Weiss, Peake, Lake). It is impossible 
to go earlier than ¢. a.p. 100, if it is allowed that Luke knew 
Josephus (Jewish Hars before a.p. 80; Antig., A.D. 93-94). In 
this event he must have been about seventy when he wrote Acts, 
which is by no means impossible or even improbable. When 
the dependence on Josephus is given up, Acts falls to be dated 
within the Domitianic period (so, ¢.g., Schleiermacher, Mangold, 
Keim, i. 63; Hilgenfeld, Reuss, McGiffert, Loéning’s Gemeinde- 
verfassung, 62; J. Réville, Les origines de Vépiscopat, 43-443 
Bacon, Ramsay’s SPZ. 386f.; Spitta, Knopf, Feine), perhaps 
as early as ¢. A.D. 80 (Ewald, Bleek, Hoennicke, Sanday’s /uspira- 
tion®, 1894, 318-330; Gilbert) or the eighth decade of the 
century (Bartlet, Furneaux, Headlam, Zahn). We may recon- 
struct I.uke’s literary activity roughly as follows: Between a.D. 
(50) 55 and 65 he wrote his memoranda of Paul’s travels ; later, 
between a.D. 80 and 60, the third gospel; finally, « a.D. 100, he 
worked up his memoranda into the book of Acts. Unless the 
Josephus-references, however, in the gospel are subsequent 
additions, the first of his works may also need to be placed 
towards the end of the first century. 


The notion that Acts was written immediately after the events recorded at 
its close, ¢.e. prior to A.D. 70, which sprang up early (cp. Eus. H. £. ii. 22. 
6), through Jerome (ur. industr. 7: edidit uolumen egregium, quod titulo 
apostolicarum mpdtewy prenotatur, Cuius historia usque ad biennium Rome 
commorantis Pauli peruenit, id est usque ad quartum Neronis annum. Ex 
quo intelligimus in eadem urbe librum esse compositum), lingers still, ¢.g., 
in Godet, Salmon, Alford (A.D. 63), Rendall, Koch, Barde (Comm. 508-583), 
Gloag (A.D. 62-64), Belser (a.D. 63), Bisping, Cornely, R. B. Rackham 
(JTS., 1899, 76-87), Dawson Walker (Gift of Tongues, etc., A.D. 68-70), 
Corluy (A.D. 64), Blass, Edmundson (Ure. 32f.), and Jacquier; while 
Harnack (87, iv. go f., 114 f.) concludes that Acts must have been written 
before the fall of Jerusalem, even before Paul’s death (see above, p. 304). 
The most plausible argument in its favour is drawn from the last verse of the 
book Luke, it is held, wrote no more because he knew no more; when 
he wrote, Paul was still in his two years’ detention, or at least still alive. 
This becomes more arguable, if he is supposed to have planned a third 
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volume ; but, when such a hypothesis is regarded as untenable, critics fall 
back on the position that he brought Acts up to date and issued it as it was. 
This plea, that if he had known of Paul’s martyrdom or release, he must have 
mentioned it, does not flow from the structure of the book, however. Asa 
matter of fact, Paul was not released. Both Luke and his readers probably 
knew that the apostle had perished at the end of the two years’ residence in 
Rome ; the historian had as little interest in mentioning it as in suppressing 
it; he closes on the ringing chord of éxwAvrws, because he had now depicted 
the establishment of Gentile Christianity in Rome under the auspices of his 
hero. Paul’s martyrdom was as irrelevant to him as Peter’s, Acts is nota 
biography of Paul, but a sketch of the early church written froma special 
standpoint and for a special object ; the omission of any reference to Paul’s 
subsequent fortunes only becomes perplexing to those who persist in reading 
into Acts an aim which the author never contemplated (cp. J. Weiss, Ure. 
293). From the standpoint of modern realism it would no doubt be more 
satisfactory to have the book rounded off by an account of Paul’s death ; but 
to expect such a finale is to misread the currents of the narrative, Even if 
the evidence for the post A.D. 70 date of the third gospel and for Luke’s use 
of Josephus could be set aside, there would not be sufficient internal evidence 
to establish a seventh-decade date for Acts. 

The other argument, that if Luke had written later he would have been 
sure to know and use Paul’s epistles, and in this way would have avoided 
some of the discrepancies between these and his own work, is equally insecure. 
Even if the epistles were widely circulated by the opening of the second 
century, Luke seems to have had no interest in Paul as a letter-writer (cp. 
Menzies, /uterpreter, 1914, 254f.). So far as Acts is concerned, the apostle 
might never have written an epistle at all: it was the churches who were to 
Luke Paul’s epistles (2 Co 32). Nor was Luke careful even in his own works 
(cp. Lk 24 and Ac 1) to avoid apparent (cp. Bacon, 2xf.? vii. 254-261) dis- 
crepancies. ‘* There are stranger things in the Acts than the appearance of con- 
tradicting St. Paul’s epistles. There are the contradictions (apparent or real) 
of the OT, of the writer’s own gospel, and of the book of Acts itself” (Cross). 


§9. Zraces in early Christian literature.—(SR. 567-584; 
Zeller, i. 93-164; Leipoldt, GX. i. 197f.) As Luke’s two 
volumes were dedicated to Theophilus, evidently a man of posi- 
tion and means, it is more than probable that the latter would 
arrange for their circulation. This was the recognised practice 
of the time. The patronus libri often undertook to have copies of 
the book made by 4éravii at his own expense, and thus its intro- 
duction to wider circles was facilitated (cp. e.g. Mart. iii. 2. 16, 
vil. 97.13; Cic. ad A7z. xii. 40.1). No traces of Acts are visible, 
however, until at least the second decade of the second century. 


Clem. Rom. 2! (qdtov d:dévres 4 Aap Bdvorres) is merely an allusion * to an 
agraphon circulating through primitive Christianity, which chances to be cited 





* So Did. 1?=Ac 152 ®, and the use, attributed by Hegesippus to James 
the Just, of the logion preserved in our canonical Lk 23* (Ac 7%). 
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in Ac 20%; Clem. 18!=Ac 13% reflects the use of a common source, and 
slight coincidences like Clem. 5“ 7=Ac 1%, Clem. 59?=<Ac 261° are quite 
fortuitous.“ In view of the rabbinical use of the phrase ¢o go to his own place, 
the echo of Ac 1% in Ign. Afagn. 51 becomes more apparent than real. Upon 
the other hand, Ac 2™ does appear to have been in the mind of the writer of 
Polyk. 17 (8» #yeipev 6 Geds Adcas Tas WSivas rob ddov); it is not easy to 
suppose that the striking mistranslation of ‘ban was made independently. If 
so, lesser references or reminiscences may be seen in Polyk. 2! (judge of 
living and dead)= Ac 10 perhaps, and in Polyk. 68=Ac 7°4, as well as 
(probably) in Polyk. 12?=Ac 2° 87! 268 Similarly Ac 17% is echoed in 
Diogn. 3, Tatian (Orat. ad Gr. 4), and Athenagoras (Zeg. 13); while Ac 7® 
seems reproduced, like Lk 1°, in the epistle of the Vienne and Lyons churches 
—which throws back the composition of the book into the first half or even 
the first quarter of the second century. Irenzeus and the Muratorian Canon 
attest its repute as scripture in the Western church, like Tertullian in the 
church of Africa, and Clement in Alexandria, Its history in the Alexandrian 
church, together with the fact that its text could be so freely altered as in the 
D revision, shows that in some quarters, however, Acts was not considered 
ypaph by the middle of the second century. What helped eventually to 
popularise itt and to win canonical prestige was its ecclesiastical emphasis 
on the apostles and Paul as leaders of the catholic church—a trait which 
became particularly grateful in the controversy with Marcion. ‘‘ The book 
was canonised first of all as a supplement to the catholic epistles, —to make 
up for the fact that many of the apostles had left no writings behind them,— 
and, in the second place, as a link between the Pauline and the catholic 
epistles, by way of documentary proof that Paul and the twelve were at one” 
(Leipoldt, GX. i. 205). Hence probably the third and fourth words in the 
description of the Muratorian Canon: ‘‘ Acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas optimo Theophilo comprehendit, que sub 
preesentia eius singula gerebantur, sicut et semota passione Petri euidenter 
declarat, sed et profectione Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.” This 
ambiguous reference is connected by Dr. M. R. James (cp. 7°. V. ii., 1897, 
pp. 10f.) with the Leucian Actus Petri Vercellenses, which begin with the 
profectio Pauli ab urbe in Spaniam, and close with the passio Petri—a coin- 
cidence which seems to imply that these Acts were known to the compiler of 
the Murat. Canon, who confused Luke with Leucius or took the Leucian 
Acts (where the first person is also used anonymously, cp. /7S. xvi. 505) 
to be written, as Leucius may have intended his readers to suppose, by Luke. 





* As are Herm, Sim, 9%=Ac 541 and Vés. 42=Ac 41%; Ign. Smyrn. 33 = 
Ac 1o*, and Barn. 77=Ac 10, with perhaps Just. Dza/. 36, 76=Ac 262233, 

+ The apocryphal Acta draw upon it and embellish its hints by fantastic 
embroideries of their own (cp. HWA. i. 347f.). In his opening homily, 
Chrysostom observes that (rodAois robro 7d BiSXlov ob?’ Sri dare -ywdpidy dor 
otre 6 ypdyas atrd cal cuvfels) many Christians were ignorant alike of its 
existence and of its authorship: some said Clement of Rome, others Barnabas, 
others again Luke, The authenticity of the homily has been questioned, but, 
even so, it throws light on the indifference towards Acts which was felt in 
some quarters of the early church during the fourth or fifth century. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOMILIES AND PASTORATLS. 


It is with a sense of baffled curiosity, which almost deepens 
into despair at some points, that one leaves the literary 
criticism of the following fragments of the primitive Christian 
literature which have been gathered into the NT. In Greek 
and Roman literature there are also several writings which 
present unsolved, if not insoluble, problems of authorship and 
date, but, between the death of Paul and the journey of 
Ignatius to Rome, a mist lies over the early church, which is 
hardly dissipated by the recognition of Luke as the author of 
the third gospel and Acts, or of a John in Asia Minor towards 
the close of the first century, with whom some of the ‘ Johannine’ 
writings may be connected. The former approximates more 
closely than any other early Christian writer to the literary 
figures of the contemporary ancient world ; the latter remains 
a more or less shadowy figure, round whom later traditions 
throw conflicting rays of light. The result is that in these 
pastorals and homilies we are left face to face with a number 
of writings which are obviously sub-Pauline, which must have 
been composed during the last thirty years of the first century 
and the opening decades of the second, which can be approxi- 
mately grouped and in some cases dated, but which elude any 
attempt to fix them down toa definite author. No contemporary 
tradition enables us to place them. Even the traditions of the 
next century, such as they are, yield little or no data upon the 
problems raised by literary criticism ; it is seldom certain whether 
such traditions are much more than imaginative deductions 
from the writings themselves. 

This is one of the perplexing differences between the 
Christian literature of the first and that of the second century. 
The latter reveals a series of striking personalities, while the NT 
literature, which is practically synonymous with the literature of 
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the church during the first century, has only one writer whose 
personality is well marked, #e. the apostle Paul. Luke, the 
historian, is known to us mainly from his writings, and these, 
from their very nature, are objective rather than subjective. 
The John of Asia Minor whom we can detect behind the 
Johannine literature, must have been a commanding figure, 
but we cannot fee] him breathe and move, as we can feel Paul. 
On the other hand, the second century and its literature reveal 
strong and varied personalities, from Ignatius to Irenzeus, from 
Polykarp to Tertullian, from Marcion and even Papias and 
Hegesippus to Justin, Tatian, and Clement of Alexandria. One 
result of this contrast is that, while these writers and others 
reflect the existence of the earlier NT literature, it is more 
difficult to fix down the latter. When the NT canon begins 
to emerge, in the second and third centuries, we find it composed 
of writings which may, on independent grounds, in a large 
majority of cases, be assigned to A.D. 70-120; but it is a task 
beyond the resources of criticism—at least beyond such resources 
as are at present available—to locate a number of these writings 
with any sort of precision. They come to us out of that misty 
half-century; they are found to be in use throughout the 
later church in certain quarters ; echoes of them in later writers 
help to prove their period within certain limits, and internal 
evidence determines their relative order now and then. But 
beyond this we can seldom go with very much security. 
The questions of their authorship, object, and structure may 
be discussed with the aid of hypotheses, but these hypotheses 
are almost wholly derived from internal evidence, and this 
evidence in its turn is vitiated by our comparative ignorance 
of the literary conditions in which these compositions originated. 


One reason for this was that such problems were irrelevant to the 
interests of the later church. M2hil de titulds interest, said Tertullian (see 
below, p. 390); and this abjuring of interest in questions which pertain to 
literary criticism fairly represents the general temper of the age immediately 
following the origin of the NT documents. Their religious validity was 
the only thing that mattered. Since that seemed to involve a claim for 
apostolic authorship or authority, evidence was led, in the shape of tradition 
usually, on behalf of the claim ; otherwise the morphology of the documents 
usually excited no interest in the devout or the ecclesiastical mind. 

This feeling went back further. These documents were not composed 
as pieces of literature. Luke is the only writer who reminds us, in style 
and treatment, of an ancient Greek or Roman author: the dedication of 
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his works to an individual, their prefaces, and their general ethos, offer a 
certain parallel to contemporary pagan literature. Otherwise, the NT 
literature, and especially that of the pastorals and homilies, may be described 
as communal in origin; it approximates to the Hebrew rather than to the 
Greek or Roman literature. The pastorals and homilies, like the gospels, 
were not written with any literary object ; their authors voice various sides 
of a movement, even when their idiosyncrasies are most evident; and, on 
the whole, in passing from Paul’s correspondence through the contemporary 
gospels to this group of pastorals and homilies, we touch more and more 
the catholic spirit of the early church, rather than any great personality. 
Tradition in the case of 1 Peter and of 2-3 John brings figures within reach 
which may be more or less securely connected with these homilies, but 
otherwise most of the later traditions upon their origin are derivative and 
secondary. The writings are all post-Pauline. In several, ¢.2., Hebrews, 
1 Peter, and James, vibrations of the Pauline theology are audible ; Ephesians, 
Timotheus, and Titus are associated explicitly with the apostle’s name, 
and this drew them, together with Hebrews (usually), into the Pauline 
canon. But it is not possible to classify them chronologically, or even 
according to types of thought, and while they are grouped in the following 
pages it is principally for the sake of convenience (cp. above, p. 20). 


None of these epistolary writings contains any narrative. 
The epistolary form of literature was devoted mainly to the 
interests of edification. Several writings have been preserved 
which, while epistolary in form, are practically narratives, and 
narratives of martyrdom, of which the most significant are the so- 
called ‘ Martyrdom of the holy Polykarp,’ an epistle written by the 
church of Smyrna to that of Philomelium, and the epistle of the 
church at Vienne and Lyons, about twenty years later, describing 
the persecution which had broken out in Gaul under Antoninus 
Verus. These, however, are both later. 2 Peter may not be 
earlier than the Smyrniote epistle, but with this partial exception 
the homilies and pastorals which have been grouped in the NT 
canon are not only prior to this epistolary narrative, but closer 
to exposition and exhortation. Even in form* they vary. 
Hebrews has no address, and 1 John has no definite address ; 
while neither James nor 1 John has any epistolary conclusion. 
The more important of them show how Paul had popularised 
the epistolary form in primitive Christianity, but it is as homilies 
rather than as epistles that they are to be ranked (pp. 48-50). 


The so-called ‘catholic’ or ‘canonical’ (cp. ZVW., 1913, 266f.) 
epistles are best connected with the anonymous apostles and prophets who 


*Cp. Deissmann, Bzble Studies, pp. 50f.; Heinrici, Der Litter. 
Character d. neutest. Schriften, 73£.; Bacon, Making of NT, 107 f. 
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belonged to Christendom as a whole, not to any particular community (cp. 
Harnack, A/AC. i. 341 f.). But Harnack’s further hypothesis (cp. 7U. ii. 2. 
pp. 106f., ACZ. ii. 1. 455f.), that 1 Peter, Judas, and James were originally 
the work of such unknown teachers and prophets, and that the later tendency 
of the church to run back its doctrine and institutions to apostles led to the 
insertion of apostolic names in these homilies, does not work out well in detail. 

Editions by the French scholar Jacques Le Févre d’Etaples (Basle, 1527), 
J. Ferus the Franciscan (Paris, 1536 f.), N. Serarius (Mayence, 1612), S. J. 
Justinianus (Lyons, 1621), Fromond (Paris, 1670), G. Schlegel (1783), J. B. 
Carpzov (1790), J. C. W. Augusti (1801), J. W. Grashof (1830), K. R. 
Jachmann (1838), de Wette (1847), Briickner (— de Wette®, 1865), H. 
Ewald (1870), A. Bisping (1871), Hofmann (1875-6), E. Reuss (1878), 
J. M. S. Baljon (1903), B. Weiss (vol. iii. of his M7. Handausgabe), T. 
Calmes (Paris, 1905), F. Weidner (Annotations, New York, 1906), van 
Steenkiste (Zpp. Cath. Explicate*, 1907), and Windisch (HBNT, 1911). 
Special studies by G. C. Storr, de catholicarum epistolarum occasione et consilio 
(Tiibingen, 1789), C. F. Stiudlin, de fontibus epistolarum catholicarum 
(Gottingen, 1790), P. J. Gloag (/ntrod. to Cath. Epp., Edin. 1877), S. D. F. 
Salmond (DB. i. 359-362), and W. Bauer (De Katholischen Briefe des NT, 
Tiibingen, 1910); they are also translated and annotated by F. W. Farrar 
in his Early Days of Christianity. On their canonical place, see Leipoldt 
(GK. i, 232f.), and Lietzmann’s Wie wurden die Biicher des NT. heilige 


Schrift? (1907) pp. 99-110. 


(A) THE (FIRST) EPISTLE OF PETER. 


LiTERATURE.—(a) Editions'—Erasmus (1516); Luther (1523); H. 
Bullinger (1534); Bibliander (1536); Calvin (1551); Hemming (1555); 
F, Feuardent (Paris, 1600); N. Byfield (London, 1637); Gerhard (Jena, 
1641); John Rogers (London, 1650); Grotius (Amnotat. 1650); A. Nisbet 
(London, 1658); David Dickson (1659); Benson, Paraphrase and Notes 
(1756); J. S. Semler’s Paraphraszs (Halle, 1781); Morus (Leipzig, 1794); 
Roos, Brief explanation of the Two Epp. of P. (1798); Pott (1810); 
C. G. Hensler (Sulzbach, 1813); Hottinger (Leipzig, 1815); Eisenschmidt 
(1824) ; W. Steiger (Berlin, 1832, Eng. tr. 1836); J. D. Schlichthorst (1836); 
Windischmann (Vindicie Petrine, 1836)* ; de Wette (1847); J. E. Riddle 
(1849) ; J. F. Demarest (New York, 1851); A. Wiesinger, Arzefes d. Jakobus, 
Petrus, und Judas (Kénigsberg, 1854); Olshausen (1856); T. Schott 
(Erlangen, 1861) ; B. Briickner * (1865%) ; J. Brown? (Edin. 1868); Alfordé 
(1871) ; Wordsworth (1872); Hundhausen (Mainz, 1873, 1878); Hofmann, 
der Erste Brief Petri (Nordlingen, 1875); Reuss (1878); E. H. Plumptre 
(Camb. Bible, 1879); F. C. Cook (Sfeaker’s Comm. 1881); Huther (— 
Meyer, Eng. tr. 1881); C. A. Witz (Vienna, 1881); Keil, Briefe d. Petrus 
und Judas (Leipzig, 1883); S. D. F. Salmond (Schaff’s Comm. 1883) * ; A.J. 
Mason (Ellicott’s Comm. 1883); J. M. Usteri* (Ziirich, 1887) ; R. Johnstone 
(Edin. 1888); B. C. Caffin (Pulpit Comm. 1889); Fronmiiller (Lange’s 


1In addition to the patristic notes of Didymus (ed. F. Zoepfl, 1914), 
Oecumenius, and Theophylact. 
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Bibel-Werk 4, 1890, Eng. tr. 1872); J. R. Lumby (Exfositor’s Bible, 1893) ; 
Goebel (1893); J. T. Beck, Hrklarung d. Briefe Petri (1895); K. Burger? 
(1895) ; H. Couard (1895); E. Kithl (— Meyer ®, 1897); F J. A. Hort* 
(posthumous and incomplete [1-217], 1898); H. von Soden® (AC. 1896); 
Monnier (1900)*; J. H. B. Masterman (1900); C. Bigg? (JCC. 1902) *; 
Bugge, Apostlerne Peters og Judas’s Breve (1902); Gunkel (SN7.? 1907) ; 
Hart (EGT. 1910); Windisch (WANT. 1911), van Kasteren (Utrecht, 1911), 
R. Knopf (— Meyer’, 1912); G. Wohlenberg (ZX. 1915). 

(6) Studies—Cludius, Uranstchten des Christenthums (Altona, 1808), 
296-311; Augusti, Vova hypothesis, qua prima Petri epistola abdevrlav im- 
pugnat, sub examen voc. (Jena, 1808); J. D. Schulze, Der schriftstellerische 
Charakter u. Werth des Petrus, Judas, u. Jakebus (Leipzig, 1811); Seyler 
(SK., 1832, 44f.); Mayerhoff, Htlezt. in die Petrin. Schriften (Hamburg, 
1835)* ; Lecoultre’s 7éses (Geneva, 1839); A. L. Pélmann, 7heologia Petrina 
(Groningen, 1850); J. C. Zaalberg’s Dzsgutsttio (1851); B. Weiss, Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff (1855), and in SA. (1865, pp. 619-657, 1873, pp. 539f.); Baur 
(Theol. Jahrb., 1856, 193-240, in reply to Weiss; also Church History, Eng. 
tr. i. pp. 150f.); Schmid, Azbical Theology of the NT (ii. pp. 374f.); 
Sabatier (ASR. x. 619f.); Davaine, Etude dogmatique sur 1 P. (1867); 
Grimm (SA., 1872, pp. 657-694); Holtzmann (BZ. iv. 494-502); C. H. 
van Rhijn, de jougste bezwaren tegen de echthetd vaan d. eersten brief van 
Petrus getoest (1875); Gloag, Introd. to Catholic Epistles (Edin. 1887), pp. 
109-203; E. Scharfe, die petrinische Stromung in d. NT Literatur (1893)* ; 
R. H. Drijber (Geloof en Vrijheid, 1895, 28-60); Ramsay, CRE, (ch. xiii.) 
and #xf.‘ viii. 282-296 ; Seeberg, der Tod Christi (1895), 288 £. ; McGiffert. 
AA. pp. 482f., 593 f.; Dalmer, ‘Zu 1 P 1819 (2F7., 1898, 6); Harmon, 
‘Peter—The man and the epistle’ (7BZ., 1898, 31-39); F H. Chase (DB. 
ili. 779-796) *; van Manen, Handletding voor de ondchristelijke Letterkunde 
(1900), pp. 64-67; Pfleiderer, Ure. iv. 243f.; Sieffert (PRA. xv. 186- 
212)*; Moffatt, ANZ. pp. 242-257; Kégel, ‘die Gedankeneinheit des 
ersten Briefes Petri’ (B#7., 1902, 5-6); L. Goutard, ‘ Essai critique et 
historique sur la prem. épitre de S. Pierre’ (Lyons, 1905); Orello Cone 
(£82. iii. 3677-3685) ; B. Weiss, ‘ Der erste Petrusbrief u. die neuere Kritik ’ 
(1906); P. Schmidt, ‘Zwei Fragen zum ersten Petrusbrief? (Z2W7Z., 1907, 
28-52); R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), 208-211 ; J. C. Granbery, 
‘Christological Peculiarities in 1 Pt.’ (477., 1910, 62-81); K. Lake (Z&." 
xxi. 295 f.); S. J. Case (DAC. ii. 201 f.); Edmundson (Ure. 119 f.). 

§ 1. Characteristics of the pastoral—After a brief address! 
(11), Peter thanks God for the living hope of salvation possessed 
by his readers—a salvation which their present trials only serve 
to guarantee to them (13°), as the long-promised messianic 
heritage (11012). This hopeful? prospect is a source of joy. 
It involves, however, a reverent and godly conduct in the present 

1Cp. W. Alexander (Zxf.* iv. 1-13). 

2The temper inculcated by Peter, in view of suffering, is not a grey, 
close-lipped stoicism, but a glow of exultation such as Jesus (Mt 5!-!%) and 


Paul (Ro 5%!) had already counselled. Christians can only be patient under 
their trials by being more than patient, 
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hfe (118-1), particularly brotherly love (122%) as the vital expres- 
sion towards one another of the mercy which all, as the true and 
new Israel, had received in Christ from God.* The appeal then, 
as in He 13}, widens (2!) into a variety of social duties 
incumbent on Christians as citizens (21), subjects (218), slaves T 
(218), wives (316), and husbands (37), and the closing general 
exhortation (3°) to mutual duties passes back into the cardinal 
question of a Christian’s right behaviour under trial and unjust 
punishment. Christ’s example of patience and innocence, and 
the imminence of the final deluge (38), are adduced as the 
main motives for Christians keeping themselves free from pagan 
vice and (48) from lovelessness within the church.{ A final 
paragraph (4!2)9), warning them against repining, gathers up 
these admonitions, after which Peter (5!*) appeals§ to the 
elders for considerate and faithful supervision of the churches, 
and to the younger members (55) for a humility towards men 
and God which is the normal Christian safeguard. The blessing 
(5111), as|| in He 13%, is followed by some brief personal 
notices, with which the epistle closes. Its keynote is steady 


* Cp. the striking parallel, 1 P 2°*=Mk 12-1 also the similarity of 
argument in 1 P 47=Mk 13-38, 

+ The association of advice to these ofxérat with an exposition of Christ’s 
death is partly due to the fact that crucifixion was a punishment for slaves in 
the Roman world. The large place given to the duties of slaves and wives, 
as contrasted with the lack of any regulations for masters and the slight counsel 
for husbands, is remarkable, 3° is one of the rare sumptuary directions in 
primitive Christian literature. 

+ Two points may be noted to show how the strange legendary reference 
of 3% would possess a certain aptness as a local allusion. (a) Marcion, the 
Pontic Christian, is known at a later stage to have caught up a similar idea 
(ren. i. 27. 3); and (4) Apamea was one of the places where the Noah- 
legend, like the Enoch-legend, had been localised (cp. Babelon in RAR., 
1891, pp. 174-183), though Parthia and Phrygia competed for the honour of 
having been the ark’s resting-place (see Schié'rer, G/V. iii, 18~20). 

§ Cp. W. Alexander (2.5 iv. 184-193). 

| Both 1 P. and Heb. are brief exhortations (517=He 13%) to exiles of 
heaven (11 2 = He 111%, Mk 13”), written in view of penultimate persecution 
(47 178= He 10%"), See, further, 12=He 12%, 2?=He 5% 25— He 38, 39= 
He 12”, 37) (dvrirvwov)=He 9%, with the use of @avepodeac (1%=He 9%) 
and the emphasis on émaé (3"®= He 727 9? 26) and the common exaltation of 
hope. But Heb. implies a longer period of Christian experience in its audience 
than1 P. In view of Col 4!7 and 2 Co 1) it cannot be argued that (von 


Soden) the circulation of an encyclical like this implied that the churches had 
been organised for some time, 
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encouragement (5!%=Lk 22%) to endurance in conduct and 
innocence in character. 

The dominant note of the epistle is hope (138 etc., cp. Seyler, 
SK., 1832, pp. 44f.; Weiss, W772. ii. 243 f.), but it would be 
unsafe to argue freely from the tone of a practical letter, written 
under special circumstances, to the character of the writer, any 
more than to his theological temper, as if the letter represented a 
divergence from orthodox Paulinism (Holtzmann, W77%. ii. 
308-311), or as if the virtue of hope was specially prominent in 
his personality. Probably the author wrote about hope, because 
hope was what his readers needed. The line of argument and 
application pursued must have been congenial to him, for it is 
worked out with sagacity and insight; but its employment at 
this particular crisis does not permit us to infer that it was 
normal to the writer, except in the general sense in which the 
messianic outlook of the early Christians tended to develop it. 
The emphasis put upon it here is due to the emergency of the 
moment rather than to any idiosyncrasy or dogmatic preposses- 
sion on the part of the author (so, rightly, Reuss, pp. 156-157, 
and Wrede, Ueber Aufgabe d. sogen. NT Theologie, 18-19). Many 
other Christians might have written similarly, and as a matter of 
fact hope is also prominent in Titus (cp. 37 etc.), an epistle with 
which 1 P. has some traits in common (¢.g. AvrpotaOat 118 = Tit 
24, 21=Tit 33, 29=Tit 24, 2%=Tit 212, 28=Tit 31; regenera- 
tion in baptism, 1° 32! = Tit 35 etc.). 

At the same time, a writing like this reveals a man’s 
personality in several aspects, and one of these aspects is a 
warm,* kindly spirit which is allied to a certain grace of style. 
The plastic language and love of metaphor f (cp. the frequent 
use of ds, 114-19 225.16 410. 11.15.16 538) shows an easy and natural 
temperament, with a vivid outlook upon the concrete surround- 
ings of human life. The sequence of ideas is not marked by 
any rhetorical devices, though there is a deftness in the linking 
of clause to clause (e.g. 1 18 21°), and although a clause like 6 
&wbev éumdoxis tprxov Kal wepilécews ypvotwv } évdvceus inariwv 
xédopos has been pronounced ‘quite Thucydidean’ (Bigg). On 


“Das Eigenthumliche des Briefes ist eine durchgehende Warme” 
(Mayerhoff, p. 102). 
t+ Cp. Scharfe (SK., 1889, pp. 633-670), Chase (pp. 781-782), and Bigg 
(pp. 2-5). The style is ‘more varied, more nearly classical, but less 
eloquent and of less literary power” (Simcox) than that of James. 
2I 
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the other hand, the writer never uses dy, and he rarely employs 
connecting particles. The correlation of the paragraphs denotes 
the preacher, with his eye on an audience, rather than the 
composer of a literary epistle. He is fond, it should be noted, 


of developing a thought first negatively, then positively (zo? 
but, 114-15. 18-19. 283-23b 360-6b. 21a-21b 2s-2b. 20-8) and of present- 


ing an idea by means of sharp contrasts (1% 8 11. 15-16 24. 7. 10. 16. 
28-25 21.8.9. 11-12, 17-18 42.6. 14-16. 17-18 g1.3), five times with the idio- 
matic pév 8¢, whose use in 1 P. of all the NT writings “‘is 
freest and contributes most to the sense” (Simcox, Language 
of NT, p. 167). He likes compounds of ovy-, and verbs com- 
pounded of dva- (13: 18. 15. 17. 28 25.24 44.14), Fis favourite formula 
for introducing OT quotations is dire (14), with yéypamras (116) 
or weptéyet &v TH ypady (2°), but just as often an OT phrase is 
woven into the texture of the epistle without any comment, or 
several are twisted together. 


The beautiful spirit of the pastoral shines through any translation of the 
Greek text. ‘*Affectionate, loving, lowly, humble,” are Izaak Walton’s 
quaternion of adjectives for the epistles of James, John, and Peter, but it is 
1 P. which deserves them pre-eminently. To this writer Christians in the 
present age seem exiles (12 24, cp. also 137),* or pilgrims (contrast Eph 2”), 
whose inheritance is in heaven (14), but who possess here a sure footing in the 
true grace of God (51 a reminiscence of Col 1°?). This grace, which is the 
core and heart of the epistle, is described in historical retrospect as the 
subject t of OT prophecy (11°), and in prospect as the final boon to be fully 
bestowed at the second coming of Jesus Christ (115), By a remarkable turn 
(cf. Phil 1%), the suffering of innocent Christians is described as a xdpts in 
God’s sight (2199), Zhe grace of life is Peter’s equivalent for Christianity 
(37); God is to him the god of all grace (5), and Christians are to be 
stewards of God’s roixtdn xdprs (4!°), or bounty bestowed on them for various 
ends of service. The epistle is a blend of wapdxdnors and émtmaprupla (5!), 
the latter testifying ratrqy elvas dhyO9 xd pw Tod Geod, els Av orfre (cp. 4)4). 
Here Peter uses xdépis where Paul had used evayyéAcov (1 Co 151), and the 
unsettling tendencies are due to suffering, not to wrong views (as at Corinth). 





* This disposes of one of Harnack’s arguments (see p. 342). He pleads 
that the address does not lie on the same plane as the rest of the epistle, 
whereas this conception of Christians as exiled colonists of heaven is intim- 
ately bound up with the conception of their sufferings. But it is simpler to 
suppose that the address came from the same source as the bulk of the letter, 
than to conjecture that a later scribe studied the letter and wrote the address 
so as to be in line with what followed. Cp. also the use of braxoz (12 4 9), 

+ This is in keeping with its associations in Paul and in Acts (cp. J. A. 
Robinson, Zphes. pp. 221 f.), where ydpes is generally tinged with colours 
drawn from the admission of the Gentiles into the prerogatives and privileges 
of Israel. 
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82. The situation.—It is this hostile pressure, with the 
perplexities and pains which ensue, that differentiates 1 P. 
from the preceding correspondence of Paul. The relations 
between Christians and the authorities have entered on a phase 
of strain, which marks a new epoch in the story of the primitive 
church, and the date, as well as inferentially the authorship, of 
the epistle may be said to depend largely upon the view adopted 
of the disturbance under which the readers were suffering. 
They are not to be taken aback at the durning trial (4!%) which 
has befallen them ; for (i.) it is not purposeless, but a furnace 
where the genuine elements of their Christian character are being 
tested and tempered (15); (ii.) it is not abnormal, but the 
natural order of experience exemplified as well as ordained by 
Jesus himself (41%); (iii) it is not permanent, but merely the 
short, sharp prelude to eternal glory; and (iv.) it is not un- 
common (59), but the contemporary lot of their fellow-Christians 
throughout the world. The detailed allusions to this untoward 
environment are often held to indicate an organised persecution, 
when Christians were hunted out and hunted down as Christians ; 
and it is argued strongly that this extension of persecution from 
the capital to the provinces, together with the fact of suffering 
for the Name, must point to the reign of Trajan, or at least to 
that of Domitian. It would be no valid objection to the latter 
date, that a contemporary Asiatic writing, the apocalypse of John, 
reflects quite a different attitude towards the State; for John 
represents a special phase of Asiatic Christianity in hot protest 
against the local Imperial cultus (see below, ch. iv.), whereas 
Clem. Rom., like 1 Peter, would voice the more patriotic temper 
consonant with the Christianity of the capital. But the internal 
evidence does not appear to carry us beyond the seventh decade 
of the first century, as reflected, ¢.g., in a contemporary passage 
like Mk 13%. Here, as there, Christians are liable to official 
interference as well as to social annoyance on the score of their 
religion; they are dragged before wyeuoves and royalty 
(cp. 1 P 238), &vexev éuod (=as Xpiottavds, 41°), and have to 
answer for themselves. Mk. does not specify the charges; he 
merely makes Jesus describe the trials as incurred (131%) da 76 
Svoua pov. This tallies fairly with the evidence of 1 P. and the 
Roman historians alike in pointing to a period as early as the 
seventh decade when, not only at Rome but throughout the 
provinces, the popular belief that Christianity was bound up 
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with such /fagttia as Thyestean Seirva and Oldorddeor pifers 
(Arnold, of. c#t. below, pp. 22f., HFG. iv. 398 f.), besides anti- 
imperial tendencies, exposed any adherent of that religion, against 
whom information was laid, to arrest and even execution. 


When Nero cleverly shifted the suspicion of arson from himself to ‘‘ quos 
per flagitia inuisos uulgus Chrestianos appellabat,” the pestilential super- 
stition of Christianity, Tacitus (Anma/. xv. 44) continues, had spread 
already in Rome, ‘‘quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt 
celebranturque.” Originally the Romans may have scarcely taken the 
trouble to distinguish between Christianity and its parent-stock Judaism, but 
before the seventh decade * it must have been the interest of the Jews, 
especially at Rome, where they enjoyed the favour of Poppzea, to differentiate 
themselves from the Nazarenes; and it was inevitable that the occurrence of 
legal proceedings such as happened in Paul’s career (¢.g. Ac 181°) should 
make the distinction fairly plain to most of the authorities. It was in all 
likelihood the Jews who, out of ¢#Aos or spiteful malice (cp. Clem. Rom. 6), 
instigated Nero’s ¢meude, or at least suggested his victims and scapegoats (cp. 
Harnack in 7U., 1905, 2, pp. 1-9). In any case this outburst presupposes 
that the general public had become accustomed, by the seventh decade of the 
first century, to single out Christians from Jews, even when levelling against the 
former some of the charges (e.g. hatred of the human race) which were current 
against the latter. The accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius (er. 16) further 
show that while Nero’s attack was short if sharp, it must have rendered the 
general situation more perilous for Christians throughout the empire. The 
former writes: ‘in the first place some were denounced (or put on trial) and 
made to confess.t Thereupon, thanks to their information, a vast multitude 
was associated with them (reading conjunctd for the MS convict?) on 
the charge not so much of arson as of enmity to the human race.’ In line 
with this, ‘‘ Suetonius’ sober statement shows that Nero’s government did not 
confine itself in its measures of repression against the Christians to those 
accused of arson. We may safely assume that they began under Nero partly 
in defence of the public gods, partly against the excesses said (and probably 
not in all cases unjustly) to reign among them” (Mommsen, £x#.‘ viii. 6). 
This second stage of imperial procedure against Christians as hostile to the 





* It is therefore arbitrary, as I have elsewhere shown (DCG. i. 316-318, 
Hf, vi. 704-707), to find a Aysteron proteron either in Luke’s or in the 
classical historians’ use of the name ‘Christian? So F. C. Amold, die 
Neronische Christenverfolgung (1888), pp. 52f., and E. Klette, die Christen- 
hatastrophe unter Nero (1907), pp. 16f., 40f. Klette’s monograph summarises 
the wide results of recent research upon the problem, especially the novel 
views of Profumo and Pascal. 

t To confess what? probably not the fact that they were Christians, but 
their guilt as incendiaries (so Schiller, F. C. Arnold, Duruy, Henderson, 
Klette), in spite of the innocence of Christians on this count. Either they 
turned traitors and for sectarian ends gave incriminating testimony falsely, 
or they were tortured into bearing false witness, or else they were fanatical 
enthusiasts, 
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human race, inaugurated under Nero,* prevailed during the Flavian dynasty, 
and invested the mere name of Christian with perilous and compromising 
associations. No adequate evidence of any change under Vespasian has been 
adduced. Christians, as Mommsen put it, were persecuted just as robbers 
were exterminated; it was a standing order, one of the permanent police 
measures, so Suetonius implies.t When the correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny unveils the proceedings of the latter as governor of Bithynia, he is 
found to be acting instinctively on the principle that he has a perfect right to 
execute those who persist in calling themselves Christians. No question of 
crime is raised. The profession of this velzgio zl/zeita is assumed to be a 
capital offence. Trajan’s answer to his lieutenant neither disputes nor 
authorises this mode of action; the emperor simply sanctions it as an 
admitted feature of the State policy towards such dissenters. } 

In the light of these historical data, the language of 1 P. 
becomes more intelligible. Not only does it contain no definite 
or necessary allusion to the second-century persecution for the 
Name, but the very terms employed are satisfactorily explained 
by the position of Christians under the Empire during the third 
quarter of the first century, especially subsequent to a.D. 64. 
Thus, while xaxoroids has its general meaning of ‘ wrong-doer’ 
in 21214 its position between murderer and thief and 
dAXorptoertaxoros in 445, shows that here it is specially (cp. 
malus in Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 77, iii. 59, etc.) equivalent to maleficus 
in the contemporary usage of Suetonius, #.e. wizard or magician, 
—magic, in the sense of possessing supernatural powers and of 
wielding undue influence over others,§ being a common charge 
against Christians, and one which, like arson, rendered the people 
liable to the penalties of the Lex Cornelia de sicarits (cp. 
Arnold, of. cit. pp. 64 f.). Hence aAdorpioericxoros would mean 
not so much seditious or inconsistent as either a busybody—one 

*Cp. Sanday (#xp.‘ vii. 407f.); E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the 
Roman Empire (1894), pp. 7of., 80f., 125f. ; and Klette, of. c#t. 54f. ‘* Die 
Moéglichkeit, dass die Verhaltnisse, welche der Brief voraussetzt, schon unter 
Vespasian, ja selbst unter Nero, begonnen haben und je nach Einsicht und 
Temperament christlicherseits mit mehr oder weniger Sorge und Befiirchtung 
beurtheilt worden sind, lasst sich nicht abweisen” (Harnack, ACL. ii. 1. 454). 

t “Only,” as Mommsen adds (Provinces, ii. p. 199 n.), “such regula- 
tions were put into practice at times more gently or even negligently, at 
other times more strictly, and were doubtless on occasion specially enforced 
from high quarters.” 

~The further questions arising out of this important correspondence, 
including that of Trajan’s rescript, do not bear on the NT literature. Cp. 
Neumann’s der rim. Staat u. die allgemeine Kirche, i. [1890] pp. 9f., and 
Knopf (4V/Z. 96f.). 

§ For Christians who were actually mathematict, cp. Tert. de Idol, ix, 
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who, like the Cynics, interfered (cp. Zeller in SBBA., 1893, 
pp. 129f.) rudely and indiscreetly with ordinary practices and 
the social order, by a propaganda of divisive principles—or 
actually a ‘delator,’* like some of the Christians who informed 
against their fellows under Nero.t This kind of perse- 
cution would be spasmodic and sporadic (5%). Evidently it 
had but recently broken upon these Asiatic Christians; and 
while there was always a danger of the capital punishment 
being inflicted, it is clear that suffering of a less arduous 
character (calumny, annoyance, social ostracism, etc.) is con- 
templated in the main (cp. 4)? rév éwidourov év capxi Bidcat 
xpdvor, the expression py aicxuvécbu, 4)6, and of rao xovres mate 
xtioty mapatiOécOwcay Tas Wuxds airav ev dyaforoig). Further- 
more, while the epistle has judicial proceedings in view now and 
again, it does not exclude the hardships due to exasperated 
popular feeling; indeed, the two cannot be kept apart, as the 
action of governors was usually stimulated by private informa- 
tion laid by angry citizens, and the language of the epistle 
cannot fairly be held to imply that the authorities were taking 
the initiative regularly against Christians simply and _ solely 
because the latter confessed the name and faith of Christ. 
“TJennemi, ce n’est pas encore le pouvoir, ce sont les gens 
ignorants, débauchés, c’est la foule aveugle, qui n’admet pas un 
culte et une morale par lesquels elle se sent condamnée” 
(Monnier, p. 325). After the Neronic wave had passed over 
the capital, the wash of it was felt on the far shores of the 
provinces (cp. 412);} the dramatic publicity of the punishment 
must have spread the name of Christian urd? et ordi, far and 
wide over the empire; the provincials would soon hear of it, 

*It tells against this explanation, however, that Tertullian deliberately 
renders the word, not by de/ator, but by sfeculator alieni (Scorp. 12). P. 
Schmidt (ZW7., 1907, 28f.) compares the oath taken by the Christians of 
Pliny’s provinces to abstain from misappropriation of trust funds (ne fidem 


fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent); but the as before dA. 
separates it from the preceding adjectives. 

tA. Bischoff (ZNVW., 1906, 271-274) prefers to think of Christians 
exposing themselves to the /ex mazestatzs by imprudent, if generous, resent- 
ment against the authorities on behalf of some ill-used fellow-citizen ; but 
this interpretation, suggested long ago by Bengel, hardly seems broad enough 
by itself to explain the warning of the text. For the danger caused by 
telatores within Judaism after a.p. 70, cp. Joseph. B. J. vii. 3. 3, etc. 

+ Barth (Zz#/. p. 127) compares the effects produced throughout the 
French provinces by the massacre of St. Barthulomew. 
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and, when they desired a similar outburst at the expense of 
local Christians, all that was needed was a proconsul to gratify 
their wishes, and some outstanding disciple like Antipas or 
Polykarp to serve as a victim. 

§ 3. Destination and origin—The epistle is addressed to 
the Christian churches (cp. 518) in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. The order, from NE. to S. and W. (cp. p. 94), 
reflects the road followed by the bearer of the letter, who was to 
take the trade-route by sea to Amisus or Heraclea or Sinope, 
and thence make a circuit through the four* provinces in 
question, returning finally to Bithynia (so Ewald and Hort, cp. 
EBi. iti. 3806-3807). Why these particular districts are 
mentioned, to the exclusion of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, it 
is as difficult to explain as to account satisfactorily for the 
selection of the seven Asiatic cities in Apoc 2-3; in any case 
their order is natural, upon the presupposition that the bearer 
sailed from Rome to Pontus. As a glance at the map is enough 
to show, “the order Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia is an exact 
inversion of the order which would present itself to a writer 
looking mentally towards Asia Minor from Babylon.” t The 
facilities of travel throughout the empire, and the habit of 
exchanging copies of such letters between the churches, would 
render the dissemination of the epistle quite possible, even if we 
supposed that the bearer had only a single copy to begin with. 
The explicit mention of neighbouring provinces in the title puts 
the pastoral on a different footing from, ¢.g., James, Judas, and 
2 Peter. 


This assumes that BaSvd\dy in 5! is a symbolic term for Rome—an 
interpretation which accords with the figurative language upon Israel (1! 2*?*), 


* ze. (i.) Bithynia and Pontus, (ii.) Galatia, (iii.) Cappadocia, and (iv.)} 
Asia. Bithynia (Ac 16’) and Cappadocia, so far as we know, were never 
evangelised by Paul, but (cp. p. 53) their Christianity may be explained by 
Ac 2° (where Hemsterhuis and Valckenaer conj. Biduvlay for Iovdalay), 
which would also throw light on the Pontus and Cappadocia of 1 P 1. 
Galatia was a Pauline sphere (2 Ti 4”), as was Asia in part, but the tone of 
Galatians suggests that there must have been some local interest in Peter. 
Whether Peter ever travelled in these districts, it is impossible to say. At 
all events the Gentile Christians must have largely outnumbered the Jewish 
Christians by the time that 1 Peter was written (cp. 27. xxviii. 411 f.). 

+ So Hort (p. 168), after Bengel. Cilicia is omitted because it belonged 
to Syria till about a.p. 74, whilst Pamphylia and Lycia might roughly be 
regarded as ‘‘ outside the Taurus,” : 
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the early patristic tradition (Eus. 4. Z. ii. 15, quoting Papias and Clem. 
Alex. as his authorities, so Jerome), which knew of no Christian church at 
Babylon nor of any visit of Peter to that region, the association of Mark 
(see above) with the apostle, and the allusion in 214 (elre Bacthe? elre 
iryeubow). Erbes (ZXG., 1901, pp. 16 f.), in his attempt to disprove Peter’s 
death at Rome (so van Manen), denies the mystical sense of Babylon,* and, 
like Solger (following Grimm and Hase), supposes that Peter went to the 
Assyrian t Babylon itself (in 58, Solger). The presence of Jews in the 
latter district may be granted, but persecution and plague had reduced 
them sadly in the fifth and sixth decades of the century; the Syriac tradition 
is strangely silent upon any such mission ; and Thomas, not Peter, is associated 
with the evangelisation of Parthia. Besides, the figurative description of 
Mark in 5° as my son, tells in favour of the spiritual interpretation of 
BafvAdy in the immediately preceding words, no less than against the theory 
which would see in 4 év BaSvA@ve cuvexdXexrh an allusion to Peter’s wife (so 
Bengel, Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, Stanley, and Bigg), who accompanied 
her husband on his mission-tours (1 Co 9°) and was not unknown to later 
tradition. Apart from the fact that the phrase is an extremely singular 
description of an individual, it would be very awkward to follow it up with 
a reference, which was not literal (though some, ¢g. Bengel and Stanley, 
would take it literally), to my son Marcus. The combination of ‘the church 
in Babylon’ (especially in greeting a series of churches) *and my spiritual 
son’ is much more likely than ‘my wife and my spiritual son,’ particularly 
as Peter is said to have been a father (Eus. H. Z. iii. 30. 13 Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 6. 52). His mission at Rome is probably historical. 


There is no hint in the epistle of any trouble between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and no allusion to the vexed question 
of the Law. The audience present to the writer’s mind is 
composed of Christians regarded as the true Israel (éxAexrots 
mapemidypors Stagmopas), who were aliens in a world of suffering 
and persecution. Their pre-Christian condition was one of 
religious ignorance (14 dyvowa, cp. Eph 438, Ac 173°), in which 
they were no people of God (2%), but the long destined 
purpose of God’s salvation had been achieved in them (1°13), 


* So after Calvin, Alford, Dean Stanley (Sermons and Essays on A post. 
Age, p. 68), Johnstone (of. czt. pp. 23-28), and Kishl (pp. 264 f.) among modern 
critics. The arguments for Rome, as against the Mesopotamian Babylon, are 
best put by Windischmann (pp. 130-133), Seufert (ZW7., 1885, 146-156), 
Salmon (JT. pp. 440 f.), Lightfoot (Clement, ii. pp. 491 f.), Zahn (Zind. 
ii. 9 f.), and Burger (pp. 154 f.). 

+The tradition connecting Mark with Alexandria, and the possibility of 
the Preaching of Peter having an Egyptian origin, might tell in favour of 
the Egyptian Babylon, a Roman fortress in Old Cairo (cp. Cone, EA. 3681), 
whose claims were advocated by Le Clerc, Mill, Pearson, Pott, and Greswell. 
Michaelis thought of Seleucia, Semler (following Pearson, Harduin, and 
some others) of Jerusalem. 
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and they were now the true and the new People (27). Ail 
this points to Gentile Christians as the preponderating and 
characteristic element in the churches addressed. Since there 
were Jewish settlements throughout these provinces, the local 
churches in all likelihood included members of Jewish birth, 
probably also some who had been proselytes.* This would 
account in part for the familiarity with the LXX which the 
writer presupposes; besides, it adds point to several of his 
appeals. But of the Gentile Christian character of the main body 
(Cassiodorus: ‘ Petri ad gentes’) there can be no doubt (cp. 
Grimm, pp. 657 f., and Hoennicke, /C. pp. 113-117). Even a 
phrase like warporapddoros in connection with dvacrpody (138), 
which might imply Jewish converts, would well apply to the 
strong yoke of hereditary pagan custom “ built up and sanctioned 
by the accumulated instincts and habits of past centuries of 
ancestors.” ¢ Finally, the tone of 4° puts it beyond doubt that 
the readers had been pagans prior to their conversion; such a 
description would not apply to Jewish Christians. 

§ 4. Relation to Paul and Paulinism.—1 P. is therefore a 
pastoral addressed to the Gentile Christians north of the Taurus 
in Asia Minor. The writer evidently did not belong to the 
evangelists who had founded the local churches (11"), for the 
tradition reported by Origen (apud Eus. H. £. ili. 1), that Peter 
evangelised the Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
and Asia, is little more than an inference from 1 P 11. The 
writer neither refers to any previous visit, nor promises a 
visit. His knowledge of the conditions of his readers does not 
imply any close personal relationship such as that presupposed 
in Paul’s letter to the churches of Galatia, and there is no hint 


* The idea, at one time advocated by some critics (¢.g. Michaelis, Zzz/, 
§ 246), that the epistle was meant for proselytes of the gate (cp. 24) has no 
basis in facts. The other view, which limited the epistle to Jewish Christians 
(so, ¢.g., Augusti, Pott, de Wette, and Bertholdt), is mainly advocated to-day 
by Weiss and Kihl, partly on their peculiar and untenable theory of the date 
of the epistle, partly on erroneous exegetical grounds. Thus, even had Paul 
not written Ro 9”, it would be daring to argue that because Hosea’s words, 
cited in 1 P. 2”, originally referred to the Jews, they must bear the same 
reference in this connexion. 

t So Hort (p. 76), who refers to Gataker’s note on M. Aurel. iv. 6; cp. 
Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 93f. The Jewish Christian character 
of the readers of 1 P. is assumed by Shailer Mathews, Messtantc Hope in 
NT (1906), pp. 150 f.; but this hypothesis is almost entirely abandoned, 
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of what title he had to address these Asiatic believers.* He 
simply writes as an apostle of Jesus Christ. This impression of 
indefiniteness, however, is due to the scanty records of the evan- 
gelisation of Asia Minor during the first century, even within 
Paul’s lifetime. The difficulty is really not removed by the 
pseudonymous hypothesis, for even it assumes that readers of 
the epistle were meant to understand that Peter had had some 
connection with these provinces. 


The internal evidence of the epistle reveals an interesting affinity (which 
Semler was one of the first to bring out) which is almost equally difficult, 
viz., with the writings as well as with the religious ideas of Paul. The 
echoes of Romans, if not of Galatians, are unmistakable. The language 
of 15 (ppovpoupdvous dtd wicrews els cwrnplay éroluny droxadup@ijvat év Kaipg 
écxdrw) echoes Gal 37 (€ppovpodpecba els rhy rloriw daroxaduPOfvac), though 
the ideas differ; and 2!§ closely parallels Gal 54%. More clearly, however, 
17 answers to Ro 12%, and 2! (ra@v capxixGv émiOupidv, alrwes orparevovras 
Kara THS Wuxfjs Uuav) recalls Ro 7% (érepov vduov ev rots pédeoly pov avre- 
aroareuduevoy T. v.); while 2!3!4 is an obvious reminiscence of the thought in 
Ro 13!+, just as 25 is of Ro 121, or 14 of Ro 12%, or 3° of Ro12" The 
quotation in 2*8 need not necessarily | have been moulded by Paul’s language 
in Ro 9°88; but a comparison of both epistles, in the order and expression 
of thought, reveals a relationship which is not explicable except on the 
hypothesis that the one was written by a man who knew the other (cp. ag. 
2 Ro 9%, 47 1=Ro 12° 6). The dependence is naturally on the side of 
1 Peter.f Apart altogether from the other evidence which places 1 Peter 
not earlier than the seventh decade, Paul’s originality of thought and style 
is too well marked to admit of the hypothesis that he was the borrower. 


But while an acquaintance not only with the general con- 
ceptions, but also with one or two of the epistles of Paul (e.g. 
1 Co 3% 108 = 1 P 2lf =Col 38, 1 Co 16% =1 P 514) is indubitable, 
the writer is by no means a Paulinist. His attitude is rather 
that of the common practical consciousness pervading the 


* If Paul wrote to the Roman and the Colossian churches, which he had 
not founded, and which contained a proportion at least of Jewish Christians, 
there is no great reason to hesitate about the probability of Peter having sent 
a pastoral to the Gentile Christians of Northern Asia Minor. 

+ The common use of a non-Septuagintal version of Is 28!* might be 
due to a florilegium (see above, p. 24); but the context suggests that the 
writer of r P. was not independent of Paul at this point, and this is corrobor- 
ated by other data of the epistle. 

+ This is now admitted on almost all hands; for the evidence in detail, 
see especially Britckner’s Chron. pp. 13-31; S. Davidson, ZT. i. 538 £3 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans (/CC.), pp. Ixxiv-lxxvi; Usteri (of. edt. pp. 
279 f.), and Vélter (see below), pp. 28-31, with Seufert’s elaborate article 
in ZWT, (1874) pp. 360-388. 
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churches,—a consciousness which was prior to Paul, and in which 
Paulinism, for the most part, operated merely as a ferment. 
The proper appreciation of this central popular Christianity in 
the apostolic age is vital to the proper focus for viewing the 
early Christian literature. Instead of 1 Peter representing a 
diluted and faded Paulinism, it denotes an attitude influenced, 
but essentially uncontrolled, by the special ideas of Paul’s 
theology. The latter’s faith-mysticism, his conception of justi- 
fication, and his eschatology, are absent from this writer’s 
pages, which reflect the outlook of a primitive Christian who 
had breathed the messianic atmosphere of the better Judaism. 
He criticises neither the Law nor the ritual of the OT. He has 
only two distinctive ‘theological’ ideas (110% 319f), and each is 
used practically (cp. HERZ. v. 655f., and Denney’s Death of 
Christ, p. 86). 


On the hypothesis that Peter wrote the epistle, this ‘Pauline’ feature 
might be accounted for by the fact that when Peter reached Rome, he must 
have found Romans a treasured possession in the archives of the local 
church, Already he must have been fairly familiar with the central ideas 
of Paul’s preaching ; the difference between them, which emerged at Antioch, 
was practical in the main, and their general conception of the gospel 
and its obligations was fairly alike, so far as we have any evidence on 
the point. Like Paul, he was not averse to consorting with Gentile 
Christians (Gal 212-16), and he, too, believed in justification, not by the law, 
but by faith in Jesus Christ. This would explain in part the ‘‘ marriage of 
true minds” which is involved in the relation of 1 P. to the earlier Pauline 
gospel. On the other hand, Peter’s nature was not speculative.* He was 
much more receptive and much less original than Paul. Hence his un- 
theological temperament would naturally lead him to use phrases like é& 
Xpeor@ (336 530 14), and conceptions such as that of regeneration, for his own 
purposes of practical exhortation ; cp. Maurenbrecher’s Von Jerusalem nach 
Rom (1910), 247 f., and Kennedy in £7. (1916) 264 f. 

§ 5. Zhe authorshif.—The Pauline cast of the epistle need 
not, however, be wholly attributed to Peter himself. Silvanus, 
his amanuensis,t had been associated with Paul in the 
Macedonian mission (1 Th 1}, 2 Th 1!) and at Corinth (2 Co 
11), after which (Ac 185) he disappears from view. It cannot 
be too often and too emphatically denied that because an early 
Christian formed one of Paul’s céterie, he must therefore have 


* This consideration is brought out by Renan (ii. ch. v.) and Wernle (Synop. 
tische Frage, pp. 199f.); see also Rapp’s essay in PAZ. (1898) pp. 323-337. 

+ Mark (5?%) and Glaukias (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17) were the other 
interpreters or secretaries whose names have been preserved. 
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assimilated the apostle’s entire theological system. At the same 
time, the probability is that Silvanus, during this early association 
with Paul, naturally acquired a sympathy or familiarity with his 
characteristic modes of thought and expression, and that as 
naturally these emerged when he wrote out what Peter had in 
substance dictated. 


It does not follow that because Peter apparently did not write down his 
reminiscences of Jesus, he could not have written an epistle in Greek. And 
the Greek of this epistle, which is fairly correct and even idiomatic in style, 
is mainly drawn from the vocabulary of the LXX; in fact,* from certain 
sections of the LXX (e.g. 3 with Dt 10-12, 2?=Dt 11°, 39=11%" 12, 
5=11° etc.). But the numerous reminiscences of the LXX, together 
with traces of an acquaintance with Philo (cp. Salmon, 7W7Z- 506), the 
book of Wisdom,t and 2 Maccabees, a large proportion of classical words, 
and a general style which ‘shows that the writer within certain limits had a 
very considerable appreciation of, and power over, the characteristic usages 
of Greek’ (Chase, p. 782), suggest the likelihood that the conceptions of the 
apostle owe something of their characteristic setting to his amanuensis, 
According to Papias, Peter needed Mark as his épzyveuris even in the work 
of preaching. As a native of Galilee, he cannot have been wholly unfamiliar 
with colloquial Greek, but even the power of speaking in a language does 
not imply skill in composition, and without denying Peter’s ability to address 
audiences in Greek—which was essential to his mission-work—or his ac- 
quaintance not simply with the LXX but with the religious traditions 
circulated by books like Enoch, we are entitled to conclude that he 
required the services of a man like Silvanust to compose such an epistle 
as the present, just as he needed Mark, if his reminiscences of Jesus were to 
be committed to writing. ‘‘ Tradition tells us that St. Peter employed more 
than one interpreter ; it is indeed hard not to think that we have the work 
of one in the First Ep. Is it credible that a Galilean fisherman who left 
out his H’s (that, we are told, is what Mt 2673 implies) § should after middle 
life, and in the midst of absorbing occupations, have learnt to write 


* Cp. Scharfe (SX., 1889, pp. 650 f.). The writer’s fondness for Isaiah 
(e.g. 14 =Is 40%, 26 = Ts 814 2816, 25 15 43%, 2% Ts 53% % 12; also 
Db= Js 5378, P8=Is 538, 2%=]s go", 33 =Is 8'8 29%, 4M=Is 11%, 47= 
Is 257) may have been one reason why he followed the symbolic method of 
alluding to Rome as Babylon (cp. Is 47! etc.). But that reference is earlier 
than the first literary evidence for it, ¢.g., in Sib. Or, 5% (cp. DB. i. 
214-215). 

+ Cp. 2%=Sap. 18 348, 3%=Sap 145" ete, 

t Eichhorn thought of John Mark as the writer who worked up Peter’s 
ideas, or (according to Baronius) translated them from Hebrew into Greek. 
But the translation-hypothesis (so Jerome: from Aramaic) is untenable in 
view of the style. 

§ Not necessarily a mark of illiteracy, however (cp. C, F. Hogg, #7. iti 
426-427). 
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scholarly Greek like this?” * The query cannot but be answered in the 
negative. 

The recognition of the share of Silvanus in writing the 
epistle (Ewald, Grimm) has spread in recent years; it is 
advocated in different forms by Zahn, Usteri, Bacon, Bigg, 
Monnier, and Hart. In this event Peter either dictated the 
letter, the phrase && SAovavod éypaya (51%) being equivalent 
practically + to expressions like Ac 152228, Ro 1622; Polyk. ad 
Phil, 143 Ign. Rom. 10, ete. (cp. Link, SK., 1896, pp. 405-436), 
or entrusted its composition (Zahn, Feine, Wohlenberg) to 
Silvanus, revising and sanctioning his work. As the latter was in 
all likelihood the bearer, there was no need of his inserting a 
special salutation from himself (as from Tertius in Ro 1672); 512 
not only accredits him as an apostolic delegate, but possibly 
implies that he will supplement by means of oral teaching and 
information what the apostle has briefly incorporated in the 
epistle.{ This may stamp the epistle, if one choose to say so, 
as semi-pseudonymous. At any rate it serves to account fairly 
for the data of the letter, the primitive and even Petrine cast 
of the ideas on the one hand, and the power of handling 
Greek upon the other.§ That the general tone and standpoint 
are Peter’s, need not be doubted, in view of the coincidences 
between the epistle and the speeches of Peter in Acts. 

The responsibility of Silvanus for the epistle’s form and 
contents is pushed a step further by those who, like Seufert, 
Baljon, von Soden, Spitta, and R. Scott (Zhe Pauline Epistles, 
208 f.), make him its author after Peter’s death. But, while 
Silvanus was undoubtedly an apostle (1 Th 2°) and prophet 
(Ac 15%?) himself, and while this or almost any form of the 
pseudonym-hypothesis is legitimate and indeed deserving of 

* Simcox, Zhe Writers of the NT. (p. 68). ‘En tout cas, la langue de 
Pépitre ne peut guére étre la sienne. On ne voit guére l’ardent 
Galiléen équilibrant ses phrases, s’appliquant & enchainer exactement ses 
propositions ” (Monnier, pp. 315 f.). 

+ Dionysius of Corinth (afud Eus. 2. #. iv. 23. 11), writing to the 
Roman church, refers to the epistle of Clem. Rom. as a previous communica- 
tion from Rome, ri mporépay huiy dca Kdxjuevros ypagpeioar, t.e. the author 
is regarded as the mouthpiece of the Roman church. 

+ Erasmus misread the verse as a reference to some previous epistle 
composed by Silvanus. 

§ When Josephus wrote his history of the Jewish war, ‘‘after all my 
materials were prepared for the work, I employed some co//aborateurs to be 
quite aw fait in the Greek idioms ” (AZion, i. 9, tr. Shilleto). 
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serious consideration in view of the enigmatic data of the 
writing, the self-praise of 5!2 becomes offensive on such a view. 
Besides, the age and authority of Silvanus would not have 
required any extraneous aid, in order to address the Asiatic 
Christians then, and the theory fails to explain why he chose 
Peter instead of Paul as his mouthpiece. 

The lack of detailed personal reference to the life and words 
of Jesus has also been felt to tell heavily against the conception 
that the epistle could have been written by an apostle, and 
especially by so intimate an apostle and disciple as Simon Peter. 
This objection, however, is less serious than it seems. For one 
thing, the criterion presupposed is unhistorical; the supreme 
interests of the first generation of disciples were not biographical. 
For another thing, we have no evidence to establish a standard 
of what or how a disciple of Jesus would have written of him 
in a letter of exhortation addressed to a Christian church or 
group of churches. The so-called first epistle of John, on the 
supposition that it was composed by the son of Zebedee, has less 
biographical detail than First Peter; and even those who hold 
that the epistle of James* was written by the son of Alphzus, 
will admit that, for all its wealth of apparent allusions to the 
sayings of Jesus, it is practically devoid of any explicit allusion 
to his earthly career. Peter was accustomed to give re- 
miniscences of the Lord’s acts and words in his preaching. 
A transcript of these forms the basis of Mark’s gospel; and 
although the latter was not yet published, any early Christian 
churches would be in possession of a certain catechetical 
summary of the Lord’s chief sayings and of the main events 
of his career. The existence and circulation of such evangelic 
manuals in the primitive churches is highly probable, from the 
historical standpoint ; the Christian confession, Jesus is the Christ, 
would have lacked meaning, had not catechumens learnt 
authoritatively to put some content into the term /esus. Con- 
sequently any apostle like Peter might presuppose an elementary 
acquaintance with the historical outline of the Lord’s life, so 
far as that was essential to the purposes of vital Christianity. 
First Peter not only does presuppose it, especially in connection 


* James has more of the letter but less of the spirit of the gospels. 1 Peter 
eontains much fewer reminiscences (cp. Scharfe, 138f.) of the sayings of 
Jesus, in their synoptic form, but it is superior to Jas. in its intuitions of 
the genuinely Christian spirit. 
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with the messianic hopes of the OT, but also conveys unob- 
trusively certain allusions to Christ’s life which harmonise with 
Peter’s discipleship (18 whom, having not seen, ye love; 222% 
51). If the epistle lacked the opening word (eter), says 
Jiilicher (Zinz/. p. 178), no one would have conjectured that 
Peter wrote it. But this is as valid an argument—so far as it 
is valid—in favour of its Petrine origin. A writer who desired 
to write under Peter’s name would probably have emphasised 
his figure. As a matter of fact, we have in 2 P (1! etc.) an 
illustration of how a later writer would go to work who desired 
to lend wraisemblance to an epistle purporting to come from 
Peter ; the apostle is made to speak prophetically of a future age, 
stress is laid on his qualifications as an eye-witness of Jesus, and 
an irenical allusion to Paul occurs. The absence of such traits 
in 1 P. is really a point in its favour. 


A supplementary point is the consonance between the religious ideas 
of the epistle and those of the Petrine speeches in Acts: ¢g. God no 
respecter of persons (1?7=Ac 10%), the cleansing of the soul through faith 
(r= Ac 15%), the rejoicing in shame (41 1=Ac 5%), etc. These data are 
not decisive. They might (i.) point to the use of the earlier traditions by a 
later writer, who had access to them either in Acts or in their original shape. 
Ok, (ii.) they might in some cases be no more than illustrations of the common 
fund of ideas and expressions within the primitive church. But when one 
makes allowance for the difference of circumstances (as, ¢.g., Mayerhoff, pp. 
218f., fails to do), there is enough to indicate that the tradition underlying the 
speeches reflects the same mind as the epistle.* 

§ 6. Traces in early Christian literature.—The evidence for the exist- 
ence and authority of the epistle in the church is both ample and early. As 
Eusebius pointed out (7. Z. iv. 14. 9, 5 -yé rot Llokvxaprros dv ry Sndwheioy wpds 
Piiirmyctous alrov ypady pepomévy els SeFpo, xéxpyral rise wapruplacs dad ris 
Ilérpov mporépas éxiaroNjjs), the epistle was familiar to Polykarp) ;f this is 


* For this primitive type of early Christian thought, especially in connection 
with the Petrine tradition preserved by Luke in Acts 1-5, cp. Ritschl’s 
Entstehung*, pp. 116f., 285; Reuss, M774. ii. pp. 262f.; P. Ewald, das 
Hauptproblem d. Euginfrage, pp. 68-75; Mangold (VT. pp. 659 f.), Jacoby 
(NT Ethzk, pp. 220f.), Stevens (V77h. pp. 258f.), with B. Riggenbach 
(ZSchw., 1890, 185-195), and De Faye (4A. 164f.). 

{ While the allusions to 1 Peter in Polykarp, though introduced by no 
explicit formula of quotation, render it beyond question that the bishop knew 
the epistle, he never mentions Peter as the author, although he frequently 
cites Paul by name. This feature is employed by Harnack (7ZZ., 1887, p. 
218) to show that the epistle or homily was as yet destitute of its Petrine 
address and conclusion (see below, § 8). But the inference is not con- 
clusive. Paul had been at Philippi, to which Polykarp was writing; Peter, 
50 far as we know, had not (contrast the case of Corinth in Clem. Rom.) 
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evident from echoes so distinct as, ¢.g., i. 3 (els 8» ox lddvres micrevere XaPR 
dvexdadtry cal dedotacuévy els Hv woddol emOupotow eloedOciv) = 1% ', ii. I 
(5:8 dvafwoduevor ras dopias Sovretcare TE Oeg . mirevoavres els Tov 
éyelpavra tov Kipiov iydy "Inoody Xpiordv éx vexpdv xal Sdvra air ddtav) 
= 18-21, ii, 2 (uh dwodiddvres xaxdv dvrl xaxod 4 dowdoplay dvri Nordoplas) = 3°, 
v. 3=2" (cp. Gal 577), vi. 3 ({nAwral wept rd kaddv) = 338, vii, 2 (vjpovres rpds 
ras ebyds)=4"', viii, 1-2=27!, amongst others (GA. i. 957 f., MWZ-4. pp. 
86-89). The use of the epistle in Clem. Rom. is less copious and clear, but 
on the whole visible in passages like vii. 2f., where, after exhorting the 
Corinthians to abandon idle and vazn thoughts (118), Clement bids them fix 
their eyes on ‘the blood of Christ and know ws torw rluwov Tg Oeg TH rarpl 
avroo’ (= 118-19), following this up with an allusion to its redeeming power 
and to Noah’s preaching of repentance (3°); or in lix. 2 (ékddecev Huds dd 
oxérous els pOs, ard dyvwolas els érlyywow ddtys évdparos atrod)=2* ', 
The parallel of xxxvi. 2, dva@d\Xex els rd Oavpacrdv airod pds (=2%), is 
dubious, owing to the textual uncertainty about @avyaordy (=om. Syr. 
Clem. Alex.). But the hypothesis of an agraphon (Resch, Agrapha, p. 248) 
must not be allowed to affect the force of the argument * from xlix. 5, where 
Pr 10% is quoted in a form which, differing from the Hebrew text and the 
LXX alike, occurs in 1 P 48, Here, as elsewhere, it is possible (p. 24) 
that both passages independently derive from some common source, either a 
manual of citations or a Greek version of Proverbs ; but this supposition is 
needless in view of the other evidence,t ¢.g. the occurrence in Clem. as 
in 1 P. alone of ddeApérys (ii. 4, 217 5%) in the sense of brotherhood, 
dyadoroita (ii. 2, 4°), and droypaypuds (27, cp. xvi. where it is also used, 
with a citation from Is 53, of Christ’s lowly patience), In 2/4. v. 2-3, 
Ignatius uses motu and érloxomos together (1 P 5%) in a context where he 
also quotes Pr 3° (1 P 5°) to enforce the duty of submission on the part 
of members towards their superiors in the church; but neither this nor 
any other resemblances (e.g. Magn. xiii. 2=5°, ad Polyk. iv. 3=2°) can be 
said to prove that the epistle was known to Ignatius, or at least used 
by him. In Barn. iv. I1f. (ueXerOuer rdv PbBov rod Oeod 6 Kupeos 
ampotwrodkjurrws xpivel toy Kécpov’ Exacros Kabds érolnocev Kometrat) the 


Besides, Polykarp more than once adopts silently the words of Paul (e.g. 
iii. 3=Gal 4%, iv. 1=1 Ti 6%, vi. 2=Ro 14! 12) as he does those of 1 Peter ; 
and even the quotations from the former, introduced by eldéres 87, are epi- 
grammatic and axiomatic statements, ‘while the phrases quoted from 1 Peter 
are rather of a hortatory type’ (Chase, p. 7812). 

* The quotation in Ja 5” is slightly different. As Pr 3° is quoted not 
only in 1 P 5° but in Ja 4§, its occurrence in Clem. xxx. 2 cannot safely be 
drawn upon in this connexion. 

+ The greeting (p. 352) goes back in part to the LXX (elpjvy tuiv 
mrnOuvGein, Dn 3° 6%), though its Christian expansion and stamp were 
probably due to 1 P 1%, A contemporary Jewish phrase is the x1D° pamby 
in the address of the official letters sent by R. Gamaliel of Jerusalem to the 
Jews of the Dispersion (cp. Derenbourg’s Z’Aistotre et la Géographie de la 
Palestine, i. pp. 242f.), These letters were dictated to John, his secretary 
(cp. 1P 5). 
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ideas and language of 1 P 177 recur, just as the conception of the OT 
prophets having been inspired to anticipate Christ’s suffering (1 F 11%t-) is 
reproduced in v. 5-6; but no stress can be laid on this, while the only other 
parallels (wdons xdpiros, of God: xxi. 9=51; @ speritual temple built up unto 
the Lord, xvi. 10 cp. 2°) of moment are indecisive. 

The lonely echoes in the Didaché (i. 4, dréyou rév capxixGv xal 
gwparidy émibupiav= 2" dréxecOar ray capxixv émiOuyudyv) and Diognetus 
(ix. 2= 378) contrast with the more numerous coincidences * between Hermas 
andi Peter. But none of these seems quite decisive, and their cumulative 
force does not involve any literary relation between the two writings. The same 
holds true of 2 Clement (xiv, 2=1, xvi. 4=4°), and even of Justin Martyr. 
On the other hand, Papias knew and used the epistle (Eus. H. &, iii. 39. 17), 
as did ol mdédat wpeoBurepor (iti. 3. 1), and the echoes of it in the epistle from 
Lyons and Vienne show (Eus. #. #. v. 1-2) that it was one of the scriptures 
current in Gaul by the middle of the second century. By the time of 
Tertullian (Ronsch, das M7 Tert. pp. 556f.), Irenzeus, Origen, and Clement 
of Alexandria (Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. 79.), it was freely quoted as Petrine ; 
but ‘the actual traces of the early use of 1 Peter in the Latin churches are 
very scanty. There is not the least evidence to show that its authority was 
ever disputed, but, on the other hand, it does not seem to have been much 
read’ (Westcott, Canon, p. 263). Thus, while included in the Peshitta, it 
is not mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, though the Apocalypse of Peter 
is canonized. The omission may have been accidental, as in the case of 
Hebrews, and, as the document in question is mutilated, it may have been 
really mentioned, although none of the attempts to find a place for it in the 
extant text possesses any critical significance. Nevertheless by this time the 
epistle was elsewhere known, and known as Petrine. From Clem. Alex. 
(Strom, iv. 12, 81) it is possible to infer that Basilides, and, from a fragment 
of Theodotus (12), that the Valentinian school of the East, may also have 
read the epistle (for the Hyfotyposezs, see Zahn’s Forschungen, iii. 133 f.), but 
its character was not likely to commend it to the Gnostics in general. 

On the other hand, the simpler and more direct character of the epistle 
appears to indicate its priority to Ephesians.¢ The fact that both encyclicals 
to the Asiatic churches open with the same formula (Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, etc.) is not robbed of its significance 
by the occurrence of Blessed be God, who created heaven and earth, at the 
opening of the king of Tyre’s letter quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. ix. 34) 
from Eupolemus; for, although Paul (2 Co 15) partially adapted the Jewish 
formula, its Petrine form is unique. The following paragraph (15-!) is carried 





* Cp. Zahn’s Hirten des Hermas (pp. 423{.), M7A. 115-117, and Spitta, 
Ure. ii. 391-399 (where the dependence is assigned to 1 Peter), For echoes 
in the Odes of Solomon, see /7S. xv. 47-52. 

+So Schwegler, Ewald (Sieben Sendschretben, pp. 156f.), Davidson, 
HGnig, but especially Hilgenfeld (ZWT7., 1873, 465-498, Zin/. 624f.), 
Clemen (Fau/us, i. 139f.), and W. Briickner (Chron. pp. 41f.), with B. 
Weiss (Petr. Lehrbegriff, 426f.) and Kiihl, of course, as against Koster (pp. 
207 f.), P. Ewald (of. cz#. 28f.), Klopper (pp. 33f.), and particularly Holtz- 
mann (Avritik. der Eph. u. Col. Briefe, pp. 260f.). 
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on with év g@ and participles, as in Eph 1515, whilst in Eph 178-0 étmls and 
kAypovoula are correlated, on the basis of human faith supported by the divine 
Suvayss, as in 1 P 186, Further parallels of thought and language occur in 
1 P 11012 = Eph 3510, y P 118 = Eph 6%, 1 P 11815 — Eph 28,1 P = 
Eph 4”, 1 P 1%=Eph 19, 1 P 13=Eph 138, 1 P 2!%?=Eph 42%, 1 P 2t6 
= Eph 26-2. 21-2, y Pp 218= Eph 5%, 1 P 28 = Eph 6°, 1 P 3%=Eph 
170-8 (a specially striking coincidence), 1 P 35=Eph 57)”, 1 P 34=Eph 
3, 1 P 37=Eph 5%, 1 P 4?8=Eph 2°, 1 P 4@=Eph 3% Both use 
d:dBodos, not caravas, both reproduce the ‘descensus ad inferos’ (1 P 39= 
Eph 4°°); the predominance of Aofe in 1 P. corresponds to its prominence 
in Eph. (cp. 115 22 44), and common to both are terms like dxpoywriatos and 
edomdayxvos. The affinities between the two, not only in phraseology but in 
structure and conception, involve a literary relationship which implies that 
the one drew upon the other, unless we admit, with Seufert and R. Scott, 
that both were written by Silvanus. Either Peter knew Ephesians, or, if the 
latter is post-Pauline, the author of Ephesians more probably was acquainted 
with the Petrine pastoral. 

The connection with James is practically of the same nature. Both 1 P. 
and Jas. use dtacvopd in a derived sense in their addresses, both emphasise 7d 
doxlusov ris wlorews (17=Ja 1°) under the fire of trial and temptation (1¢= 
Ja 1%), both employ a special rendering of Pr 10! (48=Ja 5”; cp. Field’s 
Notes on Tr. of NT. 239), and both follow up the citation from Pr 3 by an 
admonition to submit to God and to resist the devil (5°* =Ja 45); common 
to both, among the NT writers, are dvumdxpiros, dowidos, wapaxtarw, and 
ernplfw, and there are further parallelisms in =Ja 138, 1%=Ja 138, 21% 
=Ja 1%, 2U=Ja ql, 2%=Ja 519, 3116=Ja 318, s4—Jas 172, sS=Ja 4! (see 
Spitta’s Ure. ii. 184 f.). The dependence of Jas. on 1 P. is argued by Briickner 
(ZWT., 1874, pp. 533.3 Cron. pp. 60-65), Holtzmann (ZW7., 1882, 
pp. 292-310), Wrede (ZC., 1896, 450-451), Grimm, Usteri (pp. 292 f.), von 
Soden, and Bigg, as against Sabatier (SR. x. 620f.), Mayor, and Zahn. 
Both handle, from different sides, the same theme, #.e. the Christian under 
suffering. It is possible that in some cases, at any rate, the coincidences may 
be fortuitous, either because the same or a similar topic suggested similar 
language to writers familiar, ¢.g., with the LXX, or because a certain 
community of style and conception prevailed among early Christian writers 
of this class (so Mayerhoff, pp. 115f., and Windisch). But probabilities 
converge on the conclusion that the one writing echoes the other, and, if 
I P. is on other grounds put early, the dependence of Jas. naturally follows. 


§ 7. Zhe date.—Within these limits, the theories of the date 
fall into two main classes, pre-Neronic or post-Neronic. The 
former includes the impossible hypothesis of Weiss and Kihl 
(S.X., 1865, 619-657), that the epistle was written (c A.D. 54) 
prior to Romans; but* its leading statement is that which 
assigns the composition of the letter to the period immediately 
or almost immediately preceding a.p. 64 (so, eg., Hofmann, 


* B. Briickner dates it previous to Paul’s imprisonment at Jerusalem, 
while Gloag chooses A.D. 59-60. 
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Bleek + 62;* Burger 63; Bartlet ¢ 63; Renan, Cook, Feine, 
and Belser, 63-64; Zahn and Wohlenberg, spring of 54; Lightfoot, 
Monnier, and Chase). But not until the Neronic outburst took 
place was the mere name of Christian enough to expose be- 
lievers to interference and suffering (cp. Workman’s Persecution in 
the Early Church, 1906, pp. 52 f.); and, on the supposition that 
the epistle is connected directly with Peter, the balance of proba- 
bility is strongly in favour of a date subsequent to the massacre 
of 64. Such post-Neronic hypotheses may be conveniently 
subdivided into (i.) those which assign the epistle to a date not 
long after that crisis, ze. between 64 and 67 (so Eichhorn, 
Grimm, Hug, de Wette, Thiersch, Huther, Ewaid, Neander, 
Mayerhoff, L. Schultze’s Hdbuch der theol. Wissensch. i. 2. pp. 
106-109; Reithmayr, Beyschlag’s WZ77Zz. i. 377-382; Allard’s 
Histoire des persécut.i. pp. 61 f.; Farrar, Early Days of Christi- 
anity, pp. 67-85; Plumptre, Salmon, Bovon’s VWT7TZ%. ii. 440 f. ; 
Schafer, Zind 319-329; Hatch, Hort, Bacon, Sieffert, and 
Barth), and (ii.) those which, abandoning the traditional date 
of Peter’s martyrdom, feel that the references to persecution 
demand the eighth decade (Swete [Maré, pp. xvii f.]= 70-75 ; 
F. J. Briggs [Critical Review, 1897, pp. 449-454]; and particu- 
larly Ramsay [Zxf.‘ viii. pp. 8 f., 110 f., 282 f.]=75-80). The 
former position seems to fit most if not all of the internal 
evidence of the epistle. The latter involves the abandonment 
of A.D. 67 as the traditional terminus ad quem of Peter’s life; 
were the countervailing arguments decisive, this might con- 
ceivably be yielded, but, as has been already urged, their weight 
is not heavy enough to tell in favour of so drastic a measure. 
The lack of any reference to Paul,f alive or dead, is at first 
sight surprising, upon the post-Neronic hypothesis. But the 


*This date, during Paul’s imprisonment in the capital, is advocated 
generally by Keil, Steiger, Guericke, Wieseler (Chronmologie, pp. 564 f.), and 
Jacquier. Alford thinks of some date ‘between 63 and 67’; Bigg fixes 
on 58-64; and B. W. Henderson (Life and Principate of Nero, 438-439) 
decides for 64. Neither Mr. Henderson nor Dr. Klette (see above), both 
of whom come to the study of this document from the side of classical 
investigation, find any serious objection to the setting of 1 P. in connection 
with the Roman situation of the seventh decade. 

+ F. W. Lewis (Zxp.° x. 319-320) argues that the epistle must have 
been written after Paul’s death, since the absence of any allusion to him in 
537-18 indicates that Mark and Silvanus had been deprived by death of their 
former leader. 
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critic of ancient as well as of modern literature is well ac- 
customed to instances in which a person or event is ignored by 
a contemporary, although some allusion might more or less 
reasonably be expected. 

The epistle is assigned to Domitian’s reign by A. H. Blom 
(de Brief van Jac. pp. 241 f.), Scholten (Bydragen, 1882, pp. 
79 f.), von Soden (/PZ,, 1883, 461 f.), Wrede (ZVVW,, 1900, 
pp. 75-85), J. Réville (Les Ovigines de lépiscopat, i. pp. 358 f.), 
and McGiffert (AA. pp. 482 f., 593 f.), as well as by Harnack 
(in its original form, a.D. 83-93 or even earlier), Soltau (see 
below), Volter (in its original form, before a.p. 96), and Knopf 
(NZ. go f.). The objections to this date are (i.) that the 
allusions to any so-called persecution do not necessarily (see 
above) point to the Domitianic period; (ii.) that on such a 
hypothesis it is not any easier to understand the geographical 
address of 1! than on the hypothesis that the epistle was 
written by Silvanus for Peter; and (iii.) that the pseudonymous 
theory fails (sée above) to account adequately for the lack of 
emphasis on Peter’s prestige and apostolic qualifications. It is 
true that an author who wrote under an apostolic name would 
feel less inclination to emphasise his om de guerre if he wrote 
merely for hortatory purposes than if he had any polemical or 
theological aim (so Wrede). Still, this consideration hardly 
meets the data of 1 P. It is the apparent absence of definite 
motive which tells against the pseudonymous hypothesis most 
heavily. Once the ‘mediating’ tendency of the epistle is 
abandoned, it becomes more difficult than ever to find any 
satisfactory place for it after Peter’s death, and the further down 
we go, the object of the writing becomes less and less obvious. 
Any writer, producing a work under Peter’s name, towards the 
end of the first century, would almost certainly have coloured 
the personality of the apostle to suit not only the tradition 
(cp. Mt 1638; Clem. Rom. 40-41), but the contemporary status 
of his office. Volkmar’s hypothesis, that it was composed under 
Antoninus, ¢ A.D. 140 (ZWTZ., 1861, pp. 427 f.), drops with his 
idea that Enoch (quoted in 3!) was not written till a.p. 132, and 
in any case the use of the epistle by Polykarp rules such a view 
out of court, as well as that of Zeller (ZIVT7., 1876, pp. 35 f.), 
Steck (JPT7., 1891, pp. 561 f.), and van Manen, who adhere 
to Hadrian’s reign. The choice really lies between the age of 
Trajan and that of Domitian. The former view was at one 
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time almost dominant (Cludius, Schwegler’s /VZ. ii. 14 f.; Hilgen- 
feld, Zin’. 624 f.; Baur, Mangold, Lipsius, Keim, Weiz- 
sicker’s AA. iit. 160; W Briickner, Hausrath, and S. David- 
son, JZ. i. 529-563), and is still maintained by Holtzmann 
(GGA, 1894, pp. 27 f.), Schmiedel (2B: 761-762), Baljon, 
Kreyenbuhl (Zugim der Wahrheit, i. 971.), Pileiderer (Ure. iv. 
250-251), and P. Schmidt (ZW7T., 1907, pp. 24f.). Recently 
there has been a disposition, however, to retreat towards the 
beginning of the second century,* in the direction of a date ¢. 
A.D. Ioo rather than A.D. 112-117, as in the case of Cone 
(Gospel and its Interpretations, pp. 260 f.), Jilicher (GGA., 
1884, pp. 549 f.), and Gunkel, partly to allow time for the 
epistle’s use by Papias and Polykarp, partly because the alleged 
traces of the Trajanic persecution under Pliny no longer seem 
decisive (indeed, when the imperial cultus was in force, an 
unqualified phrase like that of 2!7 becomes almost incredible), 
and partly owing to a general retreat from the Tiibingen f idea 
(e.g. Schwegler, VZ. ii. 22) that the epistle represents a second- 
century attempt, from the Jewish Christian side, to come to 
some understanding with the Pauline opposition. The last- 
named conception is no longer defensible or defended, though 
two romantic attempts have been made recently to combine 
part of it with a defence of the Petrine authorship, Zahn 
(Zinl. § 41) suggesting that Gentile Christians would feel in- 


* One unresolved difficulty in the path of this hypothesis lies in the relaxa- 
tion of the imperial régime after Domitian’s assassination in 96. There is 
nothing to account for the sense of pressure about A.D. 100, when there was 
rather a lull in the storm. 

+ Even Mayerhoff (pp. 103 f.) and Reuss (W774. ii. pp. 262 f.) at one 
time detected a mediating tendency in the epistle, while some (e.g. Alford) 
detect in 5)? a ratification of the Pauline type of doctrine originally taught 
in these churches. Schmiedel still takes 5!*f as an expression of ecclesiastical 
tendency, although in the same breath he avers that ‘‘ the remaining contents 
of the epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a reconciliation 
between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity which the Titbingen school 
attributed to it” (#Bz. 4521). For ‘‘little,” ‘‘nothing” ought to be 
substituted. But, even apart from that, the interpretation is inconsistent and 
inadequate. The coherence and point of the writing are lost, if a special 
and subtle motive is introduced at the very close. Whichever way the 
epistle moves, it must move all together, like Wordsworth’s cloud, if it 
moves at all. Cp. Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus (Eng. tr.), ii. pp. 149 f., and 
Hilgenfield (ZW7., 1873, pp. 465 f.). The arguments against the Trajanic 
date are best put by Usteri (pp. 239 f.). 
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spirited and consoled by receiving such counsels of faith from 
one who had been the leader of the circumcision (Gal 27), whilst 
Chase conjectures (p. 790) that Paul actually summoned Peter 
to Rome in order that their co-operation might be an object- 
lesson of unity, and that Silvanus, though the bearer of Peter’s 
letter, was primarily Paul’s messenger to the Asiatic Christians. 


§ 8. Literary structure.—Four endeavours have been made, from dif- 
ferent sides, to show that the writing is of more or less composite origin. 
(a) Harnack’s view (ZU. ii. 2. 106-109, ACL. ii. 1. 451-465), partly antici- 
pated by Cludius, that 1? and 5!* 4 represent second-century additions * 
(A.D. 150-175) to an earlier, anonymous homily, in order to guarantee its 
apostolic rights to a place in the rising canon of Christian scriptures, is due 
to his perception of the insuperable difficulties that beset any form of the 
pseudonymous hypothesis ; but it is liable to the crucial objections that (i.) 
it fails to explain why a homily which is ex Ayfothest so devoid of Petrine 
and so full of Pauline Christianity should be attributed to Peter ; (ii.) that 
it implies the tract or homily began with Blessed be the God and Father, etc. 
(1**)—an opening which is otherwise known to us (cp. 2 Co 18, Eph 18) only 
as the sequel to the address of an epistle;+ (iii.) that the difficulties in 
11-3 512-14 are at least as explicable on the hypothesis of these verses being 
original as on that of their addition by a later scribe; (iv.) that Harnack 
frankly abandons all attempts to explain why in a so-called ‘catholic’ epistle 
a definite selection of provinces, and, indeed, of such provinces as those of 1, 
should be introduced; (v.) that the true grace of God (57) bears directly, 
though not exclusively, on the main thought of the epistle (cp. 5° after you 
have suffered a little the God of all grace shall, etc.), namely, that the reality 
of God’s grace and the genuineness of his calling are not to be doubted on 
account of the suffering to which they expose the Christian; (vi.) that this 
view involves the unlikelihood of one corrected copy having supplanted the 
numerous uninterpolated copies which must have been in circulation 
throughout the churches before the particular scribe began his work; and 
{vii.) that the self-designation in 5) (@ wetness of the sufferings of Christ) 
points naturally to Peter,t whether the epistle is pseudonymous or not, 
rather than to some unknown Roman confessor, just as the following allusion 


* Possibly made by the author of 2 Peter (31). This is as precarious as 
the alternative idea that the writing had originally another address, but it is 
more plausible than the hypothesis that Peter’s name was added by some 
irresponsible scribe, ‘‘who had no idea of giving the epistle canonical 
authority, but thought he saw good reason for regarding it as the work of 
Peter” (McGiffert, 4.4. p. 596). If the data of the writing afford no suffi- 
cient motive for pseudonymity, they are still less likely to have suggested 
Peter to any scribe or copyist. 

+ Similarly, on the analogy of the other early Christian epistles, 52°! 
suggests the close of a letter or epistle, not of a homily, and an allusion like 
that of 5! confirms this idea. 

} The similar phrase in 1 Co 15% is not quite parallel, and does not fix 
the sense of the term here. 
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to shepherding the flock of God (578) echoes the tradition afterwards voiced 
in Jn 215-17 For these reasons, drawn from internal and external evidence 
alike, this ingenious theory cannot be held to have hit the ford exactly.* 

() Soltau’s essay (SAZ 1905, 302 f.; 1906, 456-460),+ starting from the 
erroneous literary criterion that an original writer will eschew verbal repeti- 
tions, disentangles an early Christian tract or homily, written during Domi- 
tian’s reign, from a series of interpolations (17°? 3342? 45-6 51S. 1214, with 
smaller insertions, ¢.g., in 1226 25 3!2>) which transformed it into a Petrine 
epistle. The proofs of literary dependence (57 on Tit 27, 54 on He 13”, 
55> on Ja 48, and 3’? on Col 21+? 31), however, are most hazardous; the 
evidence for a difference of tone and style between the original and the later 
additions is not convincing (¢.g. 2° explains 518 quite as well as 1', while the 
conceptions of 1'? are not different from those of the body of the writing) ; 
and if 51-5 does appear slightly disconnected in its present setting, instead of 
regarding it as an interpolation (for which the contents afford no justification), 
I should prefer to regard 51° as a misplaced section which originally lay 
between 37 and 3°. 

(c) Voiter’s independent attempt (Der Erste Petrusbrief, seine Entste- 
hung und Stellung in der Geschichte des Urchristentums, 1906) distinguishes 
a pseudonymous Petrine epistle, written at Rome previous to the Domitianic 
persecution, from a series of later interpolations (‘Incod XpioroG, Tdvrou 
Biduvlas, 11; Kat p. twAnGuvOely, 17 ; Tod Kupiou Xpicrob, 6¢ dvacrdcews 
"I, X. éx vexp&v, 13; év darox. I. X., 17; bv... weorevovres 52, 15; 1%; ey 
wvevpare Gyly dmoor. dm’ ovpavod, 112; év darox. "I. X., 178; 118-21 24 5 Oca 71. 
X., 25; én’ aire, 25; 27° 5 roy Xprordy, 34 5 dv Xpis7@, 318; 338-45; did’. X., 
48s gs cal udprus xowuvds, 51; elddres éwiredeto Bat, 59; ddb-yor 
rabdvras, ev Xpiory, 5°; ev B., 5'8 ; rots ev Xpror@, 54) added ¢ ¢. 115 A.D. dur- 


* McGiffert (4.4. 598 f.) ingeniously suggests Barnabas as the author of 
the anonymous original. Certainly, so far as we can judge, Paul, Barnabas, 
and Peter were the only three men who stood in the relationship indicated 
by 5%" to Mark and Silvanus. Barnabas had been in touch with Paul and 
Asia Minor; he was a Hellenist, also, who would know the LXX. But 25 
need not have come from a Levite, and Barnabas had no special call to 
remain anonymous as an author. 

t Cp. Clemen’s adverse discussion (SX., 1905, 619-628). 

$ 3°71 and 48, the passages on the descent and mission to the underworld, 
are no doubt parenthetical ; but this does not involve their interpolation at a 
later date, as Cramer (Mieuwe bijdragen, vii. 4. 73 f., 126 f.) and A. Meyer 
(die moderne Forschung tiber die Gesch. d. Ure., 1898, p. 43) propose (cp. 
Baljon, Zheol. Stud., 1891, 429-431), followed recently by P. Schmidt 
(ZWT., 1907, 42f.), who assigns 3! and 4® to various hands, the latter 
interpolation being made by one who either did not know of 3) or wished to 
emphasise a simpler and more orthodox idea of the descensus. In any case, 
the interpolation must have been inserted during the earlier part of the second 
century, as Origen found it in his text. Hart (ZGT7. v. 2f.) suggests that 4??-5"! 
is a postscript intended for some of the community who were exposed to special 
trial ; but the allusions to persecution in 2-3 are sufficient to show that the 
situation of the churches addressed was probably homogeneous in this respect. 
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ing the Asiatic persecution under Trajan. This hypothesis is beset, however, 
with insuperable difficulties, literary and historical. It is improbable that 
any writing towards the close of the first century would be circulated as 
Petrine which explicitly avoided all mention of Jesus Christ (p. 27; by 
way of protest against Paul’s Christology!) and contented itself with 
religious conceptions which added nothing specifically Christian to the 
OT. piety. 

(2) Perdelwitz (Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I Petrus- 
briefes, 1911) regards 18-4! as a baptismal address, added to a homily for 
the general church of these neophytes, a church composed mainly of 
people who had once been members of a mystery-cult like that of Cybele. 
But even to this Wendland’s verdict applies: ‘“‘hier, wie bei Col Jac II 
Petr Barnabas halte ich alle Zerstiickelungshypothesen fiir Spielerei” 
(HBNT i. 2. 368). Perdelwitz’s proofs of a literary fusion in 1 Pt are less 
attractive than his evidence for a background of ‘ mystery-religion.’ 

Any theory of the writing thus turns out to involve a fairly specu- 
lative reconstruction of the historical data requisite for its setting. If, as 
Harnack insists, the alternative lies between some form of his own theory 
and a Petrine origin, the latter probably will carry the day. An early date 
is favoured by the absence of any heretical tendencies among the readers, 
the naive outlook on the imminent end (417), and the exercise of charismatic 
gifts (4!) ; dmaoxddAuyis and dvacrpody are favourite words of the epistle, 
and by common consent it has the stamp of primitive Christianity more 
clearly than any other, not only of the writings in the Petrine New Testament 
(Gospel, Acts, Epp., Apoc.), but of the post-Pauline writings. The hypothesis 
of Silvanus’ share in its composition is not illegitimate, and since it meets 
the difficulty of the style as well as—in part—that of the religious outlook, 
while the problem of the ‘‘ persecution ”-allusions is not insuperable, there 
is some reason to accept the pastoral as the earliest literary memento of the 
primitive apostolic mission, a writing which voices not so much a personality 
as a great cause. The fact that it is practically the sole witness of its class, 
is intelligible in the light of the mission itself. If tradition is to be credited, 
attention to literary composition was precluded, as a rule, not simply by 
natural inaptitude, but by the more pressing concerns of practical organisation 
and propaganda (cp. Eus. 2. &. iii. 24. 3: rijs rv odpaydy Baotdrelas rv 
yraow éri wicay xariyyyeddov Thy olkoupévny, omovdijs ris wept 7d Aoyoypageiv 
Mikpay movovpevor dpovrlda’ Kal rolr’ Erparroy dre pelfove kal Uarep dvOpwarov 
éEvrrnperovpevot dtaxovlg), 
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§ 1. Contents.—After the address (vv.1-?) the writer explains 
that his reason for communicating with his friends (vv.8") is to 
warn them against a body of errorists within the church, a set of 
loud, arrogant, and poisonous characters,! whose doom (rodro +6 
kpiwa, proleptic) is violently and vividly described as that of 
their older angelic and human prototypes (vv.*1!) in vice. The 
writer especially recalls a prediction of their fate in the book of 


1The phrase rives here (v.*), as, ¢.g., in Gal 218 (see above, p. 85), has 
‘quelque chose de méprisant’ (Arnauld). 
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Enoch (vv.!26),* and urges his readers to adhere (vv.17-18 20f) 
steadfastly to the primitive, apostolic tradition of the faith against 
plausible innovations (cp. v.83 ri drag wapudofeion). With a brief 
doxology (vv.?4?5) the letter closes. Religious conservatism f 
is its keynote. The pretensions of the doeBets are contrasted 
with the fixed and final Christian tradition (cp. 1 Jn 22 41f 5%F), 
Their very methods and fate are no new thing; long ago (wdAat) 
this had been foreseen by prophets and apostles alike. The 
writer disclaims originality even for his own warnings; all he 
requires to do is to remind orthodox Christians (vv.® 17) of the 
principles and prophecies of that faith which they already know 
(cp. 1 Jn 220-2!),_a plea for orthodoxy which is curiously bound 
up with belief in several superstitions drawn from what the author 
of Titus (114) would have sharply denounced as ‘Jewish myths.’ 


Conservatism involves retrospect, and the epistle looks back upon the 
apostolic age as (vv. 17){ distant and authoritative. These allusions are 
not to be explained away as if they meant no more than that the apostles were 
scattered (and therefore out of reach), or that the primitive Palestinian 
apostles alone are conceived of as dead. Neither does the @reyou tiv 
necessarily imply that the readers had at one time been hearers of the 
apostles. On the other hand, it is a forced interpretation of v.° which finds 
in it an allusion to the Lord’s punishment of unbelieving Israel at the fall 
of Jerusalem (so, ¢.g., Hofmann, Zahn); for, apart from other reasons 
(cp. F. Maier’s essay in BZ., 1904, 377-397), 7d Sevrepoy refers not to two 
separate events, but to a stage later than the odcas (cp. 1 Co 104, He 31%), 
and it would be irregular to introduce a symbolic modern (contrast rdAat, 
v.4) example in the midst of historical ones. The order of *7 is no doubt 
unchronological, but the anticlimax is not bettered by shifting v.5 into the 
NT period. The reverse attempt (e.g. Credner, Rampf, Bleek, Gutjahr) to 
argue from J.’s silence that he must have written prior to the disaster of 
A.D. 70, is as unconvincing here as in the case of Hebrews. It is doubtful if 
the destruction of Jerusalem would have seemed to him an instance of divine 


* On the Enochic background of the epistle, cp. Lods, Le /évre d’ Hénoch 
(pp. 98-100), M. R. James (pp. xlif.), and Chase (DA. ii. 801-802). 

t ‘‘Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly orthodox, 
highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the fourth century” (Bigg, 
Pp. 325). 

t While iors by itself was used objectively by Paul now and then (cp. 
Gal 1%, Phil 177, cp. Ac 67), the context and the form of v.3 (the faith once jor 
all delivered, not to you, but to the saznts), taken with v.27 (your most holy 
faith), show unmistakably the sub-apostolic atmosphere (cp. ¢.g. Polykarp, 
who speaks of being ‘built up els riv doBeicay tuty wlorw’ [iii 2, iv. 2]). 
But there is no allusion to any formula of faith transmitted to the disciples, as 
A. Seeberg contends (Der Katechismus ad. Urchristenhett, 1903, Pp. 195-196); 
rlorts is simply the body of Christian belief. 
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judgment on sceptical antinomianism, and in any case his choice of instances 
is dictated by special motives, e.g. the desire to adduce the prototypes of error 
in ancient prophecy, particularly from apocalyptic sources. 


§ 2. Characteristics.—The writer and his circle are at home 
within the (pp. 32 f.) literature and legends * of Judaism, as the 
allusions to the book of Enoch and (vv.® 16) the Assumption of 
Moses (cp. R. H. Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 105 f.) show ; 
but this is no clue to the epistle’s date or mz/#eu, since both were 
written by the time of Jesus, and since the former was widely 
read and honoured in early Christianity, if we may judge from the 
allusions and citations of the first and second centuries (cp. F. 
Martin, Le “ure d’ Hénoch, 1906, pp. cxiif.; Lawlor in Journal of 
Philology, 1897, 164-225). The latter “represents that tendency 
in Jewish thought which was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity” (Burkitt, DZ. iii. 449), and its opposition to the 
antinomian tendencies of the Sadducees may have recommended 
it to J. in view of his contemporary errorists. His familiarity 
with apocalyptic literature is probably responsible for the otroé 
eiow rubric, cp. vv.@) 10. 12. 16.19, a favourite expression with such 
writers (cp. eg. Zec 1%, Apoc 714 etc., En 463, Slav. En 78 
etc.), as well as for the Hebraistic colouring of his periods.t 
“Die ganze Redeweise ist iber aus lebhaft und gedrangt, plastisch 
und konkret, mit einem Wort: echt orientalisch” (F. Maier, 
p. 168). The fondness for triple grouping (vv.? * 5-7. & 11f. 28. 25e) 
is more outstanding than the three instances where a fivefold 
arrangement (vv.12-13. 16.25) can be observed, and there is a 
certain balance and even rhythm of structure (cp. Cladder in 
JTS., 1904, 598-603) visible in the antithetical poise of various 
sentences and paragraphs, which smacks of the older Jewish 
writings. These features, however, do not stamp the work as 
late or early. The epistle shares with Luke’s writings in the NT 
collection, words like dyaAAiaots (He 19 LXX), GAoyos, the 
Hellenistic ydépira for ydpw (v.A=Ac 2427 25°), évumnaldpevor 
(Ac 217 LXX), and the dative in v.14= Lk 18%: with Hebrews, 


* On the Michael-myth, see J. T. Marshall (#7. xi. 390-391) and 
Lueken’s Zrzengel Michael (1898), with Cheyne’s Bible Problems (226f.). 

+ That he was a Jewish Christian does not necessarily follow, much less 
that his audience were Jewish Christians (Hoennicke, /C. 92-93), though 
the former inference is plausible on broader grounds. 

tCp. the collocation of three participles with a finite vb. (v.24= 
He 127°), 
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dvridoyia, Cépos, peyadkwovvy ; and with Paul one or two terms, 
such as didios, xupidrys, olkytypiov, and mpoypadew, besides dytor 
and xAyrof. But these are either too casual or too diverse in 
meaning to prove any literary relationship. Apart from the 
allusion in v.!9 to language which the later Gnostics had adopted 
from Paul (cp. 1 Co 2"), and the resemblances of the address 
(cp. 1 Th 14, 2 Th 218) and the doxology (v.4%=Ro 1676-%, 
see above, p. 135), there is little or nothing to indicate any use 
or even reminiscences of the genuine Pauline correspondence. 
The impression of a similarity of atmosphere between the epistle 
and the Pauline pastorals is heightened, however, by a series 
of coincidences in thought and expression (%=2 Ti 3%, the 
use of wiorts and of @cds ouwr%jp), particularly in v.!” which 
implies the circulation of a prophecy such as has been pre- 
served in these pastorals. It is therefore highly probable that 
the latter were known to this writer, though there is no clear 
evidence that he used them. 

§ 3. Relation to 2 Peter.—Special literature: E. A. Richter, 
De origine epist. P. posterioris ex epist. Juda repetenda (1810); 
E. Moutier, La seconde épitre de Pierre et celle de Jude (Strassburg, 
1829), Mayerhoff’s Linleitung in die petrinischen Schriften (1835), 
pp. 171-182; B. Weiss (SK., 1866, 256f.); O. Michael in 
Festschrift fiir Ficke (Leipzig, 1897); H. Schwienhorst, Das 
Verhiltniss des Judasbriefes zum sweiten Petrusbrief untersucht 
(Minster, 1904); A. Maier (7Q., 1905, 547-580); J. B. Mayor 
in BGT. v. 303-317. 

The similarities between Judas and 2 P. are not altogether 
confined to “* of the former and the second chapter of the 
latter (cp. e.g. Jud ®=2 P 2%, Jud®7=2 P 37, Jud 7-8=2 P 3}f, 
Jud 21: 232 P 334 Jud %=2 P 317, Jud %=2 P 318), but in that 
chapter they mount up to an exceptional height, as may be seen 
from the following summary: 


Jupas 


(*) For certain men have slipped in 
by stealth (wape.céducav), those who 
were long ago (raat) predestined 
(els roUro 7d kplua) to this doom 
—impious men, perverting our God’s 
grace into ada@éAyeray, and denying 





2P2 
(7) False teachers, men who shall 
stealthily introduce (mapecadfover) 
destructive heresies denying 


the Master who bought them (rdv 
ayopdcavra avtrods deamérnvy dpvov- 
pevot).* 


* The contrast of dyopdvavra is with the extortionate demands of the 
srrorists for remuneration (2°, cp. Tit 1"; Iren. i. 13. 3; Eus. A. &. v. 18. 2). 
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the only Master and our Lord Jesus 
Christ (kal rdv pdvov Seorérny nat 
xdprov hay "I. X. dpvovpevor). 

(8) And angels which kept not their 
office but abandoned their own habit- 
ation, he has kept under the nether 
blackness in fetters everlasting 
(Secpots didlos bwd Sdpov reripyKev) 
for the judgment (els xplow) of the 
great day. 

(7) Even as* Sodom and Gomorrha, 
with the surrounding cities .. are 
exhibited as a warning (de?ypea), 
undergoing the penalty of fire eternal. 

(®) These men f with their sensual 
dreams pollute the flesh (cdpxa pal- 
vovotv), contemn the Lordship (kups6- 
tyra d0erotow), and abuse Majesties 
(Sdgas Pracpnpovor). 


(°) Now when Michael the arch- 
angel was disputing with the devil in 
controversy over the body of Moses, 
he dared not (od« éroAmijoev) bring 
an abusive accusation against him 
(xplow éreveyxety Bacgdnutas). 


(°) But these men heap abuse on 
whatever they are ignorant of (obroe 
6é, Sea pev ovk oldacw Pracgdypoiory), 
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(7) And many still follow their 
acehyelas 

(5) ofs 73 kpluatkmarat od dpyet, 

(*) God spared not angels when 
they sinned, but thrusting them down 
to Tartarus, to pits of nether black- 
ness (cetpots fépov), delivered them to 
be kept for judgment (wapédwxev els 
xplotw rnpousévous). 


(°) Reducing the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha to ashes . making 
an example of them (émédevyya re- 
Oetxeds). 

(9) Those who walk after the flesh 
in the lust of pollution (érlsw capxds 
(=Jud 7 érlaw capxds] év éribupla 
piacpod), and despise the Lordship 
(xupiéryros). Daring (rodAuyral, cp. 
Jud °), . .. they tremble not when 
they abuse Majesties (défas BrAacgdy- 
podvres). 

(7) Whereas angels. . .t 


do not bring an abusive accusation 
against them (dépovew Bdrdogpnpor 
xptow). 

(?2) But these men, like irrational 
brutes (obrot 52, &s &Xoya $a) by 
nature born (¢vctxd) for capture and 





* The region of the Dead Sea, with its volcanic features, is associated in 


En 178 with the subterranean burning of the fallen angels. 


In 2 P. the 


deluge is inserted between the fall of the angels and the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrha (cp. 3°), whereas Cain and Korah fall out. By the omission 
of the apostasy of the Israelites, 2 P. straightens out the chronology of Jud. 
On the other hand, 2 P.’s insertion of God’s rescuing mercy (2* 7 *), when 
contrasted with Jud 71-23, shows that the situation has become more serious, 
2 P.’s start with the fallen angels is motived by the fact that they were the 
instructors of mankind in malpractices, according to Jewish tradition (cp. En. 
ix. 5-6, x. 7, etc.), and consequently the natural prototype of false teachers 
(214); his insertion anticipates the milder thought of 3°, and is suggested by 
the allusion of 1 P 3” to Noah. J.’s reference to the sin of the angels in 
connection with Sodom echoes the tradition preserved in Test. Napth. iii. 

+ Peter’s generalising version is less clear than J.’s; indeed, were it not 
for the latter, it would be fair to call it ‘the most enigmatical sentence in the 
N.T.” (Alford). 
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and whatever they do understand by 
nature (@vocxas), like the irrational 


brutes (ws ra drdovya fa), through 
‘that are they corrupted (@0elpovrar). 


(4) They went the road of (r7 65¢) 
Kain, rushed headlong for wages 
(4c 806) in the error of Balaam. 


(27) These men are the sunken 
rocks (amcAddes) in your love-feasts 
(€v rats dydrais budv), feasting with 
you (cuvevwxovpevot). 

(27-18) Rainless clouds (vegpédat 
dvudpo), swept along by winds . 
for whom the nether blackness of 
darkness has been for ever reserved 
(ols 36 ¢épos ro oxérovs els alava 
TET pT at). 

(8) Their mouth speaks extrava- 
gantly (vrépoyxa). 

(27) Remember the words (pvjoOyre 
Trav pnudrev) spoken beforehand by 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus (ray 
wpoepnuéver bwd Toy drogréhwy), 


(8) how they told you: at the end 
of the time (éx’ éoxdrov Tob xpédvov) 
there shall be (écvovrat, v.1. éXevoovrat) 
scoffers (éumatkrat), walking after 
their own impious lusts (card ras 
caurdy éribuplas mopevdmevor 
dceBecdy). 


a 
Twp 
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corruption (@Oopdv), uttering abuse 
about things they are ignorant of (¢ 
als dyvootow Bracgdnmodvres), shall 
also perish in their corruption (éy 7 
PO0pg alrav pbap}oorrat). 

(5) They followed the road (rq 
65g) of Balaam the son of Bosor,* 
who loved the wages (s066v) of mal- 
practice. 

(3) Spots and blots (omic xat 
pGpor) évy rails dwdrast (v.1. 
aydrats) atray . feasting with 
you (cuvevwxotpevor vpir). 

(7) These men are waterless 
fountains (ryyal dyvdpo.) and mists 
driven by a squall for whom the 
nether blackness of darkness has been 
reserved (ols 6 {dpos rod oxédrovus els 
aldva rer#pyntat). 

(8) Uttering futile extravagances 
(vmépoyxa). 

(3?) Remember the words spoken 
beforehand (uvycOfvar rv mpoepy- 
pévwv) by the holy prophets and the 
commandment of the apostles sent 
you from the Lord and Saviour ;} 

3® knowing this first of all, that in 
the last days (ém’ écxdrwv ray juepav) 
scoffers (éumaixrat) shall come (éXev- 
covrat) scoffing, walking after their 
own lusts (kava ras ldlas éxcOuulas 
abray mopevdéuevot), 


These phenomena imply either (z) the common use of some earlier docu- 


ment, or (6) a literary relationship between the two epistles. 


The former 


theory fails to explain anything except the legendary elements, which can 
satisfactorily be accounted for, especially since the discovery of the book of 
Enoch, without conjecturing (with older critics like Herder and Hasse) 
some Persian original, or § some Aramaic document containing Noachic and 


* Bosor is a blunder for Beor (cp. & B), unless, with A. Sanda (&Z., 
1904, 188 f.), it is to be taken geographically. 

+ For this use of dwdrn, see Nageli’s Der Wortschatz d. Paulus, p. 15. 

t Spitta and Baljon omit kat rijs owTipos as a gloss; Blass inserts 
6a between 7s and rd (as in the title of the Didaché). 

§ Cp. Sherlock’s Dissertation concerning the Authority of the Second Epistle 
of Peter; Kaiser’s Commentarius, quo lingue aramaica usus ad judicanda et 


tnterpretanda plure N.T. loa . . defenditur (1831), pp. 77 f., and Lumby 
in Exp.) iv. 461. 
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Enochie prophecies upon the deluge, or, finally, a Jewish or Jewish Christian 
‘Strafpredigt.?* The alternative hypothesis (4) is rather to be accepted in 
the form of a dependence of 2 P. upon Judas (so most critics, especially 
Credner, Alford, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Abbott, Weiss, Baljon, 
James, Chase, F. Maier, Jiilicher, Salmon, Mayor, and Belser, as against 
Luther’s opinion, which was supported by Dietlein, Lumby, Mansel, Hof- 
mann, Plummer, Spitta, Zahn, Wohlenberg, and Bigg). (i.) It is more likely 
that a later writer should incorporate practically the bulk of a brief note like 
that of Judas, than that the author of the latter should select only the 
middle portion of 2 Pet. To this it is not enough to reply that he chose only 
the section which suited his purpose, for if his purpose (as Spitta urges) was 
to emphasise the apostolic warnings against libertines, be would have made it 
more clear that he was using Peter’s ¢fstssima uerba, and in any case a section 
like that of 37 would have been as apt to his aim. Furthermore (ii.) Judas 
has the notes of an original writer. The style is sententious, forcible, and 
terse, as compared with the cloudy and rhetorical language of 2 P. (ep. 
Jud 4 with 2 P 2°, Jud ® with 2 P 24, Jud? with 2 P 2°, Jud ° with 2 P 2", Jud? 
with 2 P 24, Jud” with 2 P 213); thus—to quote one instance—the more 
popular orovdiy rapecopépery of the later writer (15) is a relapse from the correct 
srovdhy moetcGar of Jud *, Again, (iii.) 2 P. has exaggerated the habit of 
iteration which crops up now and again in Jud. (cp. rypety and fddos in * 18 
xptois in © % 15, and Bracpyp. in 5, also 16 and 38) despite the latter’s 
skill in devising synonyms. In the later writer, partly owing to an imitation 
of 1 P., where this literary trait occasionally recurs (cp. owrnpla in 159; xaxo- 
motbs, 21% 14; dyaGor., 214-15. 29), the iteration of insignificant terms becomes 
almost wearisome (cp. érexopryelv, 1° 4; evexd., 117-18 s daroperyerw, 1% il. 18. 20, 
xpopyrela, 1% 2; gOéyyerOat, 2'6 18 ; Seredfew, 21* Bs puoOds ddixlas, 2% 6; 
ororxeia kavoovpeva, 3'* 4 etc. etc.) Finally, (iv.) at several points the 
language of 2 P. is only intelligible from that of Judas; ¢.g. the general- 
ised allusion to angels in 2 P 2!" becomes clear from Jud ® with its specific 
reference to Michael. The haste and vehemence of Judas the zealot lead 
him now and then into a certain confused tone of denunciation, which is 
at once softened and straightened out in the later epistle. 2 P. has not the 
urgency which dictated the composition of Judas; it is more derivative than 
the latter. ‘‘The impression which they leave on my mind is that in J. we 
have the first thought, in P. the second thought; that we can generally 
see a reason why P. ahould have altered J., but very rarely a reason why 
what we read in P, should have been altered to what we find in J.P. is more 
reflective, J. more spontaneous” (Mayor, p. xxv) ‘Es ist eine absurde 
Vorstellung, dass der kleine, an Vorstellungen viel reichere Jud aus einzelnen, 
da und dort herausgerissenen, tiber eine grissere Fliche zerstreuten, an sich 
meist ganz nebensichlichen, fast armseligen Wortern und Sidtzen des grossen 
2 Petr zusammengestoppelt ist” (Maier, Der Judasbrief, 107-108). *‘ Begrei- 
flich ist, dass ein Mann, der seinen Lesern noch mehr zu sagen hatte, den 
Inhalt des Judasbriefes in seinem grésseren Briefe verarbeitete ; dass aber 
Judas, wenn er yor den von Petrus geschilderten Irrlehrern warnen will, 
statt sich ausdriicklich auf diese grosse Autoritét zu berufen, einfach ein Stiick 





* Cp. Heinrici, Ure. 112, and Lit. Charakter d. NT Schriften, 78-79. 
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des Petrusbriefes neu herausgibt unter seinem Namen, ist undenkbar” (Haupt 
in SK., 1904, 149). 

§ 4. Literary connections—While the earliest trace of the 
epistle is in 2 Pet., its brevity, limited circulation, and lack of 
significant ideas prevented it from being used by other writers in 
the second century; almost the only document which presents 
any resemblance to it is the Didaché, where 2? (0d puojoes wavra 
dOpwrov, GAG ods pey éd€y~as, wept 8% dv mpocedsy, ods Se 
dyarjoes brép thy yuxyv gov) recalls the similar triple sentence 
of Jud 22-23 (cal ots pev édéyxere Staxpivopevous, obs dt odlere 

ods 8& édeare),* whilst J.’s assertion that the errorists’ 
xuptornta dberotow (v.8) is explained by the counsel of Did. 4} 
(rywjoes abrév—z.e. him who speaks the word of God—dés 
Kvpiov> dbev yap % Kupidtns Aadetrar, éxed Kipids éotiv). The 
connection between murmuring and blasphemy is not striking 
enough to justify stress being laid (as, ¢g., by Spitta, 534-535, 
and F. Maier, p. 65) on 3% as a possible instance of the use of 
Jud &10, and even were the text of Jud #3 (cp. WH. ii. 106 f.) 
and of Did 27 more certain than it is, it would be imprudent to 
base any conclusions of literary filiation upon so lonely and 
precarious a piece of evidence. ‘On other grounds it seems 
likely that the two documents had their origin within the same 
circle of Christian thought, and it is conceivable that parts of the 
Didaché are w/timately the work of the author of the epistle” 
(Chase, 795). Be this as it may, the Didaché on the whole fails 
to furnish any terminus ad quem for Judas, and still less do 
Barnabas (27° 4°, against Jud $+), 2 Clem. (20*= Jud §, ep. VZ-A. 
129), and Hermas (Sim. v. 7. 2=Jud 8, Sim. ix. 9. 13 against 
Jud 21), though the coincidence between Mart. Polyk. (address éXeos 
kat eipivy Kai dydarn . . . tANOvvOeln) =Jud 2 (Arcos ipiy xai eipivy 
kai dyday xAnOvvOein) is remarkable enough (see above, p. 336). 

By the end of the second century the homily was accepted as canonical 
and apostolic in Alexandria (Clement, Origen), Africa (Tertullian), and Rome 
(Murat. Canon); but the very terms and context in which it is mentioned 


in the Mur. Canon and even in Origen (% AZat¢. t. xvii. 30) indicate that 
its reception was far from being unanimous ;f and this is corroborated by its 


* A case for the omission (with C* Syr. hl.) of ods 5¢ éXeGre is presented 
by R. A. Falconer (Zf.° iv. 200-207) ; see, further, Souter (GX. 61). 

+ Besides, Tertullian not only mistakes J. for an apostle, but is chiefly 
interested in his epistle because it guarantees the authority of the book of 
Enoch (de cultu fem. i. 3); while Clem. Alex.’s opinion is weakened by the 
fact that he attributes Hebrews to Paul. 
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absence subsequently from the writings of the Antioch school and the Syriac 
vulgate. The suspicions (Eus, #. £. ii. 23. 25) which thus hindered its 
entrance into certain circles of the church, as one of the dvyrideydmeva, were 
due not to critical scruples so much as to the hesitation aroused by the source 
and character of its apocryphal citations (so Jerome, de utr. tllustr. cx.). 
Its unpopularity in the African churches, to judge from Cyprian’s lack of 
reference to it and from other data, and its failure to win acceptance in the 
school of Antioch, rendered its ecclesiastical career as precarious and 
chequered as that of several of the other ‘catholic epistles.’ Its disrepute in 
many quarters, particularly throughout the West, was only partially counter- 
balanced by the fact that Clement of Alexandria (in his Hyfotoposets, cp. 
Westcott’s Canon, pp. 355f.) and Didymus of the same city (in the fourth 
century) wrote comments on it, the latter with especial regard to its 
compromising employment of apocryphal writings. 


§ 5. Odject.—The writer is not interested in the doePets, as 
the apologists of the second century are in the principles of the 
errorists whom they controvert. He attempts no refutation of 
their theories, nor does he go into any detail in exposing their 
aberrations. He is a plain, honest leader of the church, who 
knows when round indignation is more telling than argument. 
His interest is purely practical. Alarmed at the possibility of his 
friends being contaminated by these intruders, he writes this 
brief, forcible warning, full of what Origen called éppwpévor Adyou. 
It denounces * rather than describes the objects of its attack, 
and there is a note of exaggerated severity in it, ‘a certain hasti- 
ness and tendency to take things at the worst’ (Bigg). When 
the news of the movement’s spread reached him (v.°), he was in 
the act of composing an epistle or treatise for his friends zepi rs 
KowHs owrnpias: this he laid aside at once in order to lose no 
time in putting them on their guard. His practical object, 
together with the fact that the readers were well acquainted with 
the errorists, naturally gave no occasion for a minute transcript 
of the latter’s aims; one or two hints emerge which indicate 
their general physiognomy, but these glimpses are neither un- 
ambiguous nor coherent, z.e. they do not point to any one of the 
regular gnostic circles of which we have any knowledge. The 
note of dualism (v.* rév pdvoy Seaméryv dépvotpevor, v.25 ndvw Ged) 
was common to most Gnostics, including, of course, the Carpo- 
kratians (so for Judas, Grotius and Mangold, £in/. 723 f., with 


**To a modern reader it is curious rather than edifying, with the 
exception of the beginning and end” (Mayor, p. clii). 
{ The phrase is not so much liturgical as a polemical reference to gnostic 
theosophies (cp. Jn 54178, and E. A. Abbott’s 2éu¢., 1895, 2664). 
23 
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Schenkel, Christusbild, 161f.; Cone, Gospel and its Earltest 
Interpretations, 338-341 ; and Pfleiderer, Ure. iv. 251 f.) and the 
Cainites (v."), who (according to Irenzus, i, 31. 1) claimed 
kinship with the Sodomites (v.7) and Korah (v."); though the 
allusion to Cain, in the light of 18%, seems to voice the Jewish 
tradition, as old as Philo (cp. Siegfried’s Philo, pp. 150f.), that 
Cain was the first sceptic, who denied any future rewards for 
the good or punishment for the wicked (Targ. Jerus. on Gn 4’). 
Again, the abuse of love-feasts (v.}%), flattery of the rich (v.16), 
and antinomian tendencies, are common to these errorists and 
to the followers of Marcus in Asia Minor, ¢ A.D. 160 (Iren. i. 
13~21); but Judas never alludes to the women over whom 
Marcus exercised extraordinary power, and the above traits are 
not peculiar to the Marcosians. The combination of denying 
Christ (v.*) with immorality would harmonise either with Tit 116 
or with the Nikolaitans * (Apoc 26 } cp. 218 ov« jpyvycw tHv miorw 
pov). There is no evidence to connect it with any theoretical 
error, such as that of Cerinthus (cp. 1 Jn 222"), on the person of 
Christ, but the libertine conduct of J.’s errorists was plainly 
justified in their own opinion by their views (cp. v.®); just as the 
Carpokratians (¢. a.D. 140), whose heresy Clem. Alex. (Stvom. iii. 
2. 6-10) found prophetically described in this epistle, advocated 
promiscuous sexual indulgence on the ground that the sexual 
impulse was a God-given instinct. Cain and Korah (v.11) were 
honoured by the Ophites, of whom the Cainites were an offshoot, 
and the adherents of Simon Magus and of Carpokrates are said 
by Irenzus (i. 25. 1) to have scoffed at the angels who were 
responsible for the creation. 

Whoever they were, they were charged by Judas with sodomy 
(v.") and sexual abuses (v.!>),+ as well as with covetousness— 


*So Thiersch, Ewald, Schott, Huther, Wiesinger, Mansel, Sieffert, 
Bartlet, and recently Knopf (VZ. 320-322), who argues that J.’s errorists not 
only were libertines and spiritualists like the N., but shared the same attitude 
towards the devil, holding that the true Christian could scoff at his power and 
safely practise immorality. This involves the identification of the angelic 
powers in v.® with evil spirits (so, ¢.g., Weiss and Schott), A cognate view 
(E. P. Gould, W774. pp. 157-158) makes J. point to the summary fate of 
the wicked angels as a proof that angels in general need not be reviled, and 
that the errorists had better not justify their sensual indulgence by appealing 
‘more or less cynically to’ the ‘roving propensities’ of these aerial beings. 

+ For which the dydza: (v.”) would give opportunity to the unscrupulous, 
as in the case, ¢.g., of the Carpokratians. This lust, combined with insub- 
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the latter (v.11, v.12 éavrots moumatvovres, v.16 adedeias xdpw) 
pointing to a familiar type of the prophet or mystagogue, who 
traded on the generosity and credulity of his dupes. On being 
checked by the authorities of the churches, they became re- 
bellious and discontented (8 Ne. 16a) like Korah; while, like 
Balaam (v.!), they were pseudo-prophets (this is the force of 
evurviaopevot, v.°) as well as selfish. Furthermore, they made 
loud pretensions (v.18, v.16 76 ordua atrév Aadet trépoya), 
evidently on the score of superiority to the rank and file of 
ordinary Christians. Like most of the Gnostics, they appear to 
have called themselves avevparixol, in contrast to the inferior 
yuyixol of the church (this is the point of J.’s retort in v.19); 
the exclusiveness (vv.!® 22) and lack of brotherly love (v.12 vepéAat 
dvvdpo., SévSpa axapra), which this ostentation developed, are a 
constant source of reproach in the writings of this period (cp. 
1 John, Ignatius). Such traits belong to the incipient phases of 
some local, possibly syncretistic, development of libertinism upon 
gnostic lines,* rather than to any definite school; they cannot 
be fairly explained (Spitta, 503 f., after Neander) as natural to 
some ultra-Paulinists, or to errorists of a purely practical bent, 
resembling those attacked by Paul at Corinth or Colossz, or to 
Jewish Christian heretics (so, e.g., Credner and Salmon). 

§ 6. Period and authorshi~.—In view of Eph 2% 35 and 
Apoc 18 2114, the allusion to the apostles in v.17 would not 
necessarily fix the ¢erminus a guo for the epistle beyond the last 
quarter of the first century; but neither would the evidence 
just adduced from the incipient gnostic tendencies which it 
controverts, converge upon a date for its composition in the 
early decades of the second century. If there is an allusion in 
ver. 17 to 2 Ti 31@ and 1 Ti 4%, it would be hard (cp. Jacoby, 
NT Ethik, 455 f.) to attribute the authorship either (a) to Judas, 


ordination, is the point made by J. (v.*) in comparing the errorists to the 
fallen angels (cp. Justin, Aol. ii. § ; Jub iv. 15 f.), who in Jewish legend (cp. 
Volz, Jud. Eschatologie, pp. 273 f., and Bousset, die Religion des Judentums, 
326f., for the evidence from Enoch, etc.) were guilty of both these sins. 

*So Harnack (early representatives of the Archontikoj, Kainites, 
Nikolaitans, etc.) and Belser: ‘‘man wird sonach in diesen ‘ Gottlosen’ 
Anhinger des Simon Magus, eines Menander und Nikolaus (Iren. adv. haer, 
i. 23; Tert. de anima, 50; Apoc 2® )°) erblicken diirfen ; Gesinnungsgenossen 
des Thebutis und Dositheus, von welchen ersterer zundchst ein Schisma 
veranlasste und dasselbe bald zur Hiaresie weiterbildete (Eus, A. &. iv. 22)” 
(Zinl. 661-662), 
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the brother of James (Mk 68, Mt 1355), who is supposed (Clem. 
Alex.) to have described himself as the servant, not the brother, 
of the Lord, owing to reverent humility (so the large majority of 
edd.) ; or (4) to the apostolic * Judas of Lk 61%, Ac 118 (so, 4.g., 
Bertholdt, Schneckenburger, Hofmann, Lange, Keil, Belser, 
Wordsworth); or (c) even to Judas Barsabas (Ac 1572-9), 
the prominent prophet of the Jerusalem-church (so Schott, 
Welcker, Dr. John Lightfoot, Words, viii. 38-39 ; Selwyn, and 
Plumptre). (4) is weakened by the dubiety clinging to “Iovéas 
‘IaxdBov (which may mean ‘son of James’ rather than 
‘brother’), and like (a) is handicapped by the difficulty of 
seeing how Judas could have lived long enough to write 
the epistle. The well-known story about the grandsons of 
Judas, the brother of James of Jerusalem, being brought before 
Domitian, suggests that the grandfather could hardly have sur- 
vived till ¢ a.p. 85. Apart from this, it must be admitted, a fair 
case can be made out for his authorship, and many scholars find 
themselves able to read the allusions to the errorists in such a 
way as to place them in the third quarter of the first century, 
thus interpreting the title literally.f Renan (iii. ch. x.) is alone 
in relegating it to ¢ A.D. 54 as a covert and rancorous pamphlet 
against Paul, but a date within the seventh decade of the first 
century (Arnauld, Weiss) is upheld by many scholars, e.g. 60-64 
(Bigg), 63f. (Bisping, F. Maier, Gheorghiu), 64-66 (Rampf, 
Henkel, Schafer, pp. 314f.; Gutjahr, Belser, Kaulen, Trenkle), 
or predominantly 66f. (Reithmayr, Valroger, Fronmiiller, 
Eichhorn, Bleek, Schulze, Weiss, Wandel, Burger, Arnauld, 
Guericke, Stier, Langen, Salmond in Pulpit Commentary; 
Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets, pp. 146f. etc.). Others, like 
Kiihl (65-80), fix it somewhat later, e.g., in the eighth decade, so 
Zahn and Wohlenberg (70-75), Barth (after 70), Mayor, Sieffert 


* Tertullian and Origen (Lat.) both make the author an apostle; the 
similar assertion of the Decretum Gelastanum (see above, p. 17) only points 
to N. Italy or Gaul as the provenance of that document (/Z7S. xiv. 471). 
The writer himself does not claim to be one of the apostles, and indeed he 
dissociates himself from them. 

t If "Incods (A B etc., cp. WH. ii. 106; #82. 2632) is read (so, 42., 
Alford and Zwaan) in v,° instead of «pcos, the difficulty of supposing that a 
brother of Jesus could have written thus (or, for the matter of that, have 
meant Jesus by 6 xvpios), is well-nigh insuperable. Even Paul used 6 Xpirrés 
(1 Co 10%), Nor would it ease matters to take ’Iygods as equivalent to Joshua 
(E. E. Kellett, £7. xv. 381). 
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(70-80), and Bartlet, 44. 344-351; ¢ A.D. 80, favoured by 
Credner, Reuss, Lumby, Schott (80-90), Ewald, Hofmann, Spitta, 
Keil, Knopf, Werdermann, and von Soden.* The latter period 
has most in its favour, if the manifesto could be connected with 
the Judas of the early church. Otherwise, criticism is pushed 
into the first quarter of the second century (so, e.g., Harnack, 
McGiffert, Jiilicher, Hollmann), slightly later by Schenkel (a.p. 
130-140) and Straatman (pp. 1o2f.), and later still by Volkmar, 
Mangold, Davidson, Pfleiderer, N. Schmidt in Zhe Prophet of 
Nazareth, p. 192 (after A.D. 150), and Barns (¢ A.D. 160), as 
formerly by Semler (A.D. 150-200). 


Cn any form of the latter hypothesis, some explanation of the title (’Iovdas 
"I, X. doddos, ddeA pds 5¢ IaxwBov) becomes imperative. (a) The main objection 
to the pseudonym-hypothesis (Schwegler, Pfleiderer, Reuss, etc.), which makes 
the writer take the brother of Jesus as his mouthpiece, is that J. was far from 
important enough, that he would probably have been made an apostle (as 
by Tertullian afterwards), and that no attempt is made to develop his 
personality, as would have been natural under the circumstances.f (4) More 
plausibly Harnack (ACZ. i. 1, pp. 465f.) would modify this by conjecturing 
that some unknown Judasf of the second century (A.D. 100-130) wrote the 
homily against a contemporary phase of Syro-Palestinian gnosticism, and that 
the words ddeAg¢ds 52 "IaxwPov were added later (A.D. 150-180) when it 
became desirable, in the light of the rampant gnosticism of the age, to 
guarantee the writing’s authority. Such a theory (so McGiffert, 44. 585- 
588 ; Bacon, Barns) in one form or another at once does some justice to the 
contents of the writing, which does not appear to come from one who either 
belonged to or survived the first generation, and to the title itself; it would 
not be difficult for a second-century scribe or editor, finding the words Iovéas 
"I. X. dofdes at the head of an earlier (‘not far from A.D. 90, Bacon, p. 170) 
manifesto against antinomian errorists, to amplify them with dded¢ds dé 
"Iaxdéfov, supposing or wishing it to be supposed that the writer was the 
brother of the notable James of Jerusalem, whose rigid attitude towards pagan 





* Z.e. in his commentary. The hurried and superficial paragraph at the 
close of his Zztroduction (pp. 470-472) seems to abandon both the authorship 
of Judas and the first century date. 

f Jiilicher (#2. p. 200) now thinks that the author belonged to a circle 
where James was held in honour, but that he chose Judas as his pseudonym 
because he perhaps outlived the other Palestinian apostles, and therefore was a 
suitable mouthpiece for warnings against the rising peril, 

t Grotius thought of Judas, a Jewish Christian bishop of Jerusalem in the 
second century, as the actual author; but ddeAgds 8¢ "IaxwBou could hardly 
be taken as an episcopal Jerusalemite title, and the very personality of this 
Judas is in dispute (cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, vi. 293f., and Turner, /7S. 
i. 529f., against Schlatter, 7U. xii. 25f., BARTZ. xii. 3, 1898, ‘die Kirche 
Jerusalems vom Jahre 70-130,’ pp. 29f.). Otherwise one might think of 
some presbyter called Judas (Dahl). 
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antinomian tendencies was so notorious. This, at any rate, seems upon the 
whole a more feasible line of conjecture than to suppose that the writing was 
originally an anonymous epistle or a manifesto. 

The destination of the pastoral, whether Syro-Palestine (de Wetts, Bartlet), 
Antioch and its neighbourhood (Chase), Corinth *® or, as some have more 
plausibly argued, Egypt (Mayerhoff, Schenkel, Mangold, etc.), cannot be 
precisely ascertained from the contents, and tradition is silent. Ifa Judas of 
the first century wrote it, Palestine or Antioch is a natural suggestion. The 
resemblances between the gnostic phenomena of J.’s opponents and those 
of John’s apocalypse, the Pauline pastorals, and Ignatius, might suggest Asia 
Minor (so von Soden and Bacon, the latter conjecturing that the local 
destination of the epistle has disappeared from the title), but more or less 
analogous phenomena can be shown to have emerged in several quarters. 
As a matter of fact, we are absolutely in the dark as to the relation 
between the writer and his audience. The pastoral resembles 1 John in its 
general outlook and adaptation to some definite situation or circle of churches 
whose oversight belonged to the writer. How Judas learnt of the peril, 
whether by observation or by information, why he wrote instead of visiting 
the churches in person, and what was the outcome of his manifesto—on these 
topics the epistle itself and the subsequent tradition of the church yield 
no information whatsoever. Possibly he meant his tract to be a sort of fiery 
cross, to rouse the churches. Instead of showing its readers how to contend 
for the apostolic faith (v.’), it is so engrossed with the invaders that not 
until the very close is any instruction given as to the behaviour of true 
Christians in the crisis. To be forewarned was evidently, in J.’s view, to 
be forearmed. Were any tradition extant, connecting Judas with some lost 
treatise or epistle, it would be tempting to read v.® in the light of Tit 15, 1 Ti 
34 as a piece of literary vrazsemblance on the part of the pseudonymous 
author, in order to justify the object and size of the writing, and its lack of 
positive religious teaching. The obscurity of the whole situation.unfortunately 
prevents us from discovering, except in a general sense, what that religious 
teaching could have been.t 
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LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—Besides most editions of 1 Peter and Judas 
(7.v.), the following special commentaries: C. Ullmann (Der sweite Brief P. 
hritisch untersucht, 1821); W. O. Dietlein (1851); F. Steinfass (1863); 
Harms (1873); J. F. Demarest (New York, 1865); L. J. Hundhausen, 
Das swette Pontifikalschretben des Apostelfiirsten Petrus (1878); Lumby 





* On the slender ground that the evils denounced by J. resemble those 
attacked by Paul in Corinth. 

+ ‘‘ Many of the phrases packed together in Jude’s epistle might each be 
the head of a discourse ; so that I could easily believe that we had in this 
epistle heads of topics enlarged on, either in a larger document, or by the 
apostle himself in vzva voce addresses” (Salmon, 7V7’ p. 477). 

¢ On the latest book in the NT canon, English scholarship is easily Arst ; 
Chase’s article and Mayor’s edition throw all previous work into the shade. 
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(Speaker's Comm. 1881); Plummer (Ellicott’s Comm. 1883); Weidner’s 
Annotations (New York, 1897); R. H. Strachan (EG7Z. 1910). 

(4) Studies—F. A. S. Nietzsche’s Zpistola Petri posterior uindicata 
(1785); J. F. Flatt, Genuina sec. P. Hpistole origo defenditur (Tibingen, 
1806); P. E. Picot, Recherches sur la deux épitre de Pierre (Geneva, 1829); 
F.H. Kem, de secunda Petri epistola (Tiibingen, 1829); C. N. de Graaff, 
Analecta in ep. P. alteram (1833); A. Delille, L’authentictté de la seconde 
épitre de Pierre (Strassburg, 1835); J. H. Magnus, Examen de Pauthent. de 
la sec. ép, de S. Pierre (1835); L. Heydenreich, Zin Wort sur Verthetdigung, 
etc. (1837); L. Audemars, Seconde épitre de Pierre (Geneva, 1838); A. L. 
Daumas, /ntrod. critique a la deux. épitre de Pierre (Strassburg, 1845); F. 
Ollier, Essaz @introduction critique a la sec. &pitre de S. Pierre (Toulouse, 
1852); E. G. King, Did S. Peter write in Gk.? Thoughts and criticisms 
intended to prove the Aramaic origin of Second Peter (Cambridge, 1871); 
Grosch, dte Echthett des 2. Briefes Petrus (1889, sec. ed. 1911); F. H. Chase 
(DB. iii. 796-818)* ; Schenkel (BZ. iv. 502-506) ; Sanday, /rspzration (1893); 
346 f., 382 f.; McGiffert, 44. 600 f.; O. Cone (ZAz. 3682 f.); Moffatt 
HNT.1596f., 707 f.); Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. 255 f.) ; Abbott (Dzat. 1116f.) ; K. 
Henkel, Der zwezte Brief des Apostelfirsten Petrus geprift auf seine Echthett 
(1904*); A. Camerlynck (Collectiones Brugenses, 1907, 6-13, ‘queeritur 
utrum demonstrari possit, sec. epist. S. Petri a principe Apostolorum fuisse 
conscriptam’); Dillenseger (A¢élanges de la Faculté Orientale, Beyrout, ii. 
173-212, 1907, ‘]’authenticité de la deux. ép. P.’) ; S. J. Case (DAC. ii. 207 f.). 


§ 1. Contents and characteristics.—The salutation (11-3) passes 
over into an exhortation (121) to attain, by means of a pure and 
diligent life, that érfyvwows of the divine nature which is at once 
the privilege and goal of Christianity. Such a reminder (112%) 
comes with special aptness from one whose apostolic relation to 
Tesus guarantees his witness to the historic voice of God. 
Furthermore, Christians (1!) have OT prophecy to be their 
light in this darkling world until the second advent cf jesus. 
The mention of the OT prophets, however, reminds the writer 
that there were false prophets as well, and this leads him (21+) to 
denounce in round terms the false teachers of his own day as 
vicious, greedy, and insubordinate characters who will share the 
doom of their prototypes, viz. the fallen angels, the contempor- 
aries of Noah, and the men of Sodom and Gomorrha. The 
prediction of the doom awaiting these apostates is followed (21°F) 
by a pungent description of their malpractices. In writing ‘bus, 
the author is only reminding his readers once more of the OT 
prophecies and the apostolic injunctions (312). They must 
remember that the appearance of those who idly scoff at the 
second advent is one mark of the latter days (33-7),1 whereas the 

1Cf, Clem. Rom. xxiii. 3, 2 Clem. xi. 2. 38= En 83°4, 
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coming of the Lord’s day is sure (3°). This great hope of a new 
world implies that Christians must keep themselves pure and 
steadfast, to be worthy of it (3!). With an appeal to Paul’s 
authority * for the view of a gracious purpose in the delay of the 
end (315), and a final exhortation to growth in the grace and 
yvoors of Christ, the pastoral ends in a brief doxology (3}8). 


The Hellenistic colouring of the tract is noticeable. Terms like ela 
Sévapus (13) and Gela ucts (1*) were, indeed, current during the first century, 
but their application to Jesus Christ is strange, and their point is missed unless 
the writing is placed in the second century, when a diffused Stoicism was 
predominant throughout the empire, whose keynotes were participation in the 
divine nature and advance (mpoxor#, cp. 1°") in the scale of ethical virtue 
(émtxopiyyeiv, see below), and when a type of -yw&ots was popular which was 
compatible with an inadequate conception of the xdpts in Christ’s person and 
with a defective morality. Beside these lie late Greek terms like éxza)az, 
brdderypa, yeyupvacperyny (214),f (? brofiyiov=ass), ddALyws, eLepdw (=vomit), 
the use of active for middle in 318, splinters of Hellenistic Greek like \7@nv 
AaBuy (Josephus) and puwrdfwy (1°),t the dramatic background of érixopyyy- 
O@hoerac (1), the technical term éwérrys (1'8=initiate), unique semi- 
philosophical formations like alwvtos Baotheia (1) and eldexpehs didvora 
(properly=pure reason, Plato’s Phed. 66 A), grandiloquent periphrases like 
h peyadorperys 56fa (17), eves full of an adulteress (24), and 6 {édos Tol oxébrous 
teripyrat (217 as the doom of wells and mists !), the awkward abstract plurals 
in 3" etc. etc. Similarly, an examination of the linguistic data shows that 
the writer’s characteristic vocabulary is often allied to the Greek versions of 
the OT or of extra-canonical volumes (e.g. dmratcros, 3 Mac 6; yoyyveris, 
Theod. Pr 26”, Symm. Pr 268, Is 29%; éxaopvevew, eumaxrys, Theod. Is 34; 
évurvidterOat without éevirviov, and atéios, dXoya, fa, oridoby from the Book 
of Wisdom).§ These indications of provenance need not be pressed, however. 
Thus the occasional resemblances to iambic rhythm which have been noted 
(Bigg refers to 2! 3 4) are no more than the accidental cadences that recur in 
many of the imaginative reaches of prose literature, from Livy and Tacitus to 
Dickens. Even the rapouula of 2” need not be referred to the influence of such 
writers as Ezekiel of Alexandria ; the second part, at any rate, echoes (p. 35) 
the traditional reproach upon Nadan preserved in the Syriac and Armenian 
texts of Ahikar (cp. J. Rendel Harris in Zhe Story of Ahikar®, pp. \xviiif.), 
‘* My son, thou hast behaved like the swine which went to the bath (Aovca- 
wévn, 2 P.) with people of quality, and when he came out saw a stinking 
drain and went and rolled himself in it.” At the same time, there is signifi- 





* Echoing perhaps Polyk. iii. 8 (rj coptg ro0 paxaplov cat évddtou Tavdou, 
és. Eypayev émusro\ds). 

+ The genitive with this, like the description of the mists in 2", is one 
trace of the Homerisms frequent in second-century rhetoric, 

+ ‘There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P. is here guilty of a 
rhetorical bathos” (Chase, 808). 


§ For some traces of the Apocalypse of Baruch, see M. R. James’ edition, 
pp. Iviii-lix. 
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cance in the pagan and Philonic * conception of inspiration as a state in which 
men were simply mouthpieces of the divine spirit (171, so @@eyEdpevov in 21) ; 
in classical borrowings like the second proverb of 2” and ornprypés (317), and 
especially in the exploitation of the idea, familiar to Jews (cp. Joseph. Axz#. i. 
2. 3: ‘*Adam’s prediction that the world would be destroyed one day by 
the force of fire, and at another time by the force of water”)f and to 
Christians of the second century, but promulgated especially by contemporary 
Stoicism (cp. Zeller’s Stozes, Epicureans, and Scepitcs, Eng. tr. pp. 155f.), 
that the universe was to be destroyed by fire; no less than in solecisms like 
Bdéuya, which the author uses as=seeéng, instead of ocular expression (2°), 
wapappovla (215), xédipa (2%, properly=a cylinder), ¢uaryyov} (3%), the 
genitive after Bpadvves (cp. Blass, Gramm. § 36. 9), the use of omeddew (3%), 
the present for the future in 3! (rjxeras), and xavooicGat (3) 1%), 

This Hellenistic colouring is mediated by Alexandrian influences, however, 
and is associated with a strong predilection for the midrashic tendencies of the 
later Judaism (see above, p. 23). There (cp. Kalisch, Bible Studies, i. 24 f.), 
while some characters like Lot acquired an unwonted halo of respect (cp. 27 
after legends in Bereschith Rabba), others, like Cain, Korah, Balaam, and 
Jezebel, became blackened with the growth of evil associations. Even Philo 
turns Balaam into a juggling, disloyal impostor; while in Zarg. Jon. on Ex 
74 he is the teacher of Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 3°), those masters of witch- 
craft and divination who rivalled Moses in his feats of magic (see below, 
p. 399). Thus the allusion to his covetousness in Jud. is probably to be 
seconded by a reference in v.8, where the sexsual dreams reflect Balaam’s 
Targumic reputation as an exponent of corrupt dreams. Similarly Noah (2°) 
became in Jewish tradition (Jos. Az? i. 3. 13 Sib. Or. i, 128; Jub. vii. 20f.) 
a preacher of righteousness to his corrupt age. 

There is a strange parallel (cp. Franke, Deztsche Litteraturzeitung, 1901, 
2760f., and van den Bergh van Eysinga’s Jndische Einfliisse auf Evang. 
Erzdhlungen 53.) between 3° 1 and the early Buddhist Nidanakatha (cp. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth-Stories, i. §8): ‘* Friends, one hundred thousand 
years from now there will be a new dispensation ; this system of worlds will 
be destroyed ; even the mighty ocean will dry up; this great earth will be 
burned up and destroyed; and the whole world, up to the realms of the 
immaterial angels, will pass away. Therefore, O friends, do mercy, live in 
kindness, and sympathy, and peace.” 


§ 2. Odject.—It is as difficult as in the case of Judas, to make 
out the physiognomy of the errorists from any comparison of 
the homily with the traits of the second-century errorists pre- 
served for us in Irenzeus and his fellow-apologists. But whether 
+neir gnosticism was that of Carpokrates (so Grotius, Schenkel, 
tangold, Vélter, Holtzmann, etc.) or the earlier Nikolaitans 


* Josephus (Azz. iv. 6. 5) applies it to Balaam. 

+ See above, p. 28. The final burning of the star-spirits or orotxeta (3°, 
cp. Spitta, 265 f.) is another relic of later Jewish tradition (cp. En 601? 6974 
ute. ; Wendland, HBNT. i. 2. 369). 
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(Mansel),* its traits are too distinctive to be explained simply 
from the practical libertinism or the incipient scepticism which 
Paul or even the prophet John had encountered within the first 
century, much less from Sadducean Christians (Bertholdt, Zzm/. 
§ 672 f.). 

The Gnostics objected to any proof from the Scriptures, on 
the ground that truth was delivered zva voce, not by means of 
written documents. This at first sight appears to harmonise with 
the catholic position, that tradition is the supreme standard ; 
but the Gnostics rejected the catholic apostolic tradition, prefer- 
ring their own construction, as Irenzeus bitterly complains (iii. 
2f.), and claiming to be wiser “not only than the presbyters, but 
even than the apostles.” This claim in turn led them to twist 
the scriptures into consonance with their own views (zaparpémrovres 
Tas éppnvetas kat padiovpyodvtes tas eEnyyoes, Iren. i. 3. 6), and 
both features of their teaching are antagonised by the author of 
2 Peter. The false yrdots promulgated successfully (218) in several 
circles of contemporary Christianity by these teachers (21) appears 
to have developed much the same results in conduct as those 
denounced by Judas—so much so that all the author thinks he 
requires to do is to reproduce the incisive exposure of their greed, 
sensuality, and arrogance, given in the earlier letter. The colours 
are heightened, the terms become more extravagant and excited, 
but the errorists here represent a full-blown development of the 
tendencies opposed by Judas in his pamphlet. The special 
burden of this homily is, however, the rehabilitation of belief 
in the second advent (111 16. 19 33) as against the scoffers 
(guraixrat), To controvert these teachers the writer brings 
forward four pleas: (i.) the primitive apostolic witness of the 
second advent (116), (ii.) the messianic prophecies of the (12%) 
OT which that witness corroborates, (iii.) an explanation of the 
delay (based on a current Jewish piece of exegesis), as really due 
(3*) to the long-suffering and consideration of God,f and (iv.) an 
assertion that belief and disbelief in the second advent were 

* <‘There may have been shades of difference between them; some, 
perhaps, had a philosophy, and some had not; but in the eyes of the 
Christian preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, 
they would all seem to wear the same livery” (Bigg, 7CC. p. 239). 

t To infer from the absence of any allusion to chiliasm that the epistle 
must be very old, is doubly erroneous ; for (i.) chiliasm was not universal in 


the second century, (ii.) nor was the quotation from Ps 90‘ its starting-point, 
as Apoc 20 is enough to show. 
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bound up with pure and vicious lines of conduct respectively 
(3% Uf). Incidentally, he asserts towards the close the complete 
harmony of Paul’s teaching on this point with his own, with a 
view to discredit the appeal made by the errorists to certain 
sayings of the great apostle. 

The errorists who are thus denounced in 2 P. belonged probably to 
circles where spiritualistic views of the universe were promulgated, * as if it 
were immutable; but while Philo defends this line of speculation against the 
Stoic theory of a final conflagration (de txcorrupt. mundi, 18f.), our author 
uses the latter, which was popular among ordinary Christians of the time 
(cp. Origen, adv. Cels. iv. 11. 79), to rebut the former. If one could be sure 
that their sophzstical myths (15) represented an allegorising interpretation of 
the life of Jesus, it might be possible to see in them an exaggerated expression 
of the spiritualising movement which, as the Fourth gospel indicates, had 
already begun in Asia Minor to resolve difficulties in the literal statement 
of such ideas as that of the second advent. In denouncing them, the writer, 
like the author of the Pauline pastorals (2 Ti 316), passes from the future to 
the present ; in the heat of his denunciation he forgets that he has begun by 
putting his counsels into the form of a prediction, couched against appre- 
hensions of a danger in the days to come (cp. Henkel, of. cz¢. 37f.), and 
speaks of the errorists naturally as they lived and moved before his eyes. 


§ 3. Period and origin.—Even apart from the use of a pas- 
toral (Judas) which was not composed till long after Peter had 
died, the late origin of the epistle, involving its pseudonymous 
character, would be revealed by the character of (a) its allusion 
to Paul’s epistles (316, where ai ypapai cannot be non-technical). 
These are apparently viewed as the subject of varied interpreta- 
tions and even of serious misunderstandings. Furthermore, they 
are ranked on a level with the other scriptures, te. the OT 
primarily; and evidently a collection of them is presupposed 
(cp. Gutjahr, pp. 49f.), for the reference of 3% can hardly be 
confined to Romans (2! 9%, so Grotius, Huther, and Dietlein) + 
or Ephesians (with its conception of oodie, so Hofmann, 
Belser, von Soden), or Thessalonians (Alford), or Galatians 
(Augusti), much less Hebrews (Cramer, Bengel, Horne, Forster, 
Apost. Authority of Hebrews, pp. 625 f. etc.), or some Pauline 
letter no longer extant (so, ¢.g., Pott, Kiihl, Spitta, Zahn, Bigg). 
This allusion (cp. Spitta, 286f.) to a collection of Pauline 


* Cp. Irenzeus, adv. haer. v. 19. 2: substantiam [mundi] a semetipsa 
floruisse et esse ex se natam .. alii aduentum Domini contemnunt, 
incarnationem eius non recipientes. 

+ This is used by those who, like Mayor recently, argue for the Roman 
destination of the writing. 
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epistles is therefore an anachronism which forms an indubit- 
able water-mark of the second century, and which is corro- 
borated by the allusion to your apostles in 3%, where the 
context, with its collocation of prophets and apostles, reflects 
the second-century division of scripture into these two classes. 
The general period is further indicated by (4) the dependence of 
the homily upon 1 Peter. Early in the church the differences 
of style between 2 Peter and 1 Peter led many to suspect that 
the former was not written by the author of the latter. ‘ Simon 
Petrus scripsit duas epistolas, que catholicze nominantur ; 
quarum secunda a plerisque eius negatur propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam” (Jerome, wiz. indust. 1). The differences of style 
and diction are exactly those which denote an individual writer, 
who is composing his work with 1 Peter, if not with the Petrine 
speeches in Acts, before his mind (cp. Simcox, Writers of NT, 
63-69, with the older works of Olshausen and Mayerhoff, 
Einleitung in die petrinischen Schriften, 158-170). 2 Peter is 
more periodic and ambitious* than 1 Peter, but its linguistic 
and stylistic efforts only reveal by their cumbrous obscurity 
a decided inferiority of conception, which marks it off from 
1 Peter. Thus—to mention only one or two characteristics in 
the vocabulary—émyopnyetv is used, not as xopyyety in 1 P 4 
(and Paul) in a religious application, but in its ethical sense 
current among philosophic moralists (15); the groups of words 
compounded with dyads and xaxdés, which recur in 1 Peter, are 
entirely absent from the later writing; the predilection for 
compounds with ovv disappears in 2 Peter, while in the latter 
éxdarys replaces pdprus, jyéouoe displaces Aoyifouat, the gospel 
becomes an évroA7, and the expectation of the near end (1 P 4”) 
is prolonged indefinitely (2 P 3% 8). 1 Peter never uses words 
like éxeivos or éaos, edodBea or edoeBrjs, kpicus OF pioOds, trdpyw 
or trouovy, whereas, on the contrary, 2 Peter uses 8¢ xaé but 
never pev . . . O€, OF GAAHAOY, dreHéw, Edzis, ZOvos, KANpovopia, 
Céw, pévo, the sing. of édjctyos, poBos, and the ideas of joy and 
sojourning; unlike 1 Peter, the writer also is fond of using 
awryp (and that of Christ), drogeiyw, értyvwois, 636s, and 
mapovoia (for droxdAvyis), though the end is not the appearance 


* **Neither style nor matter can be called simple. It is not altogether 
without eloquence, but the eloquence is elaborate and often artificial, as in 
the octave of virtues (158). In many passages the thought is too subtle to be 
easily followed” (Mayor, exiii), 
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of Christ but the day of terrible judgment. Even after all 
allowance is made for difference of subject, ¢g., such con- 
siderations fail to account for the discrepancies of thought and 
expression, except upon the hypothesis of a dual authorship. 
“No change of circumstances can account for the change of 
tone of which we are conscious on passing from the one epistle 
to the other” (Mayor, p. 1xxx). 

This difference of tone and style involves the pseudonymous 
character of 2 Peter. The writer is at pains to invest his 
writing with verisimilitude. Symeon Peter is made to refer to 
his own mission and death, foretold by Jesus (11), to (1, 
cp. above, pp. 15, 191 f.) the Petrine tradition under Mark’s 
gospel, to the transfiguration of which he was a witness (116), 
and to the First epistle (31), evidently widely circulated by this 
time. 


The recent attempt of Spitta and Zahn to explain 3) as referring to some 
lost epistle and not to 1 Peter, is based on the erroneous idea that 2 Peter is 
addressed to Jewish Christians (and therefore that the audience of 2 P 33 
could not be that of 1 Peter), and on the assertion that 3} is not an accurate 
description of 1 Peter. But the latter contains teaching on the prophetic 
witness to Christ and on the second coming, besides at least one (51) allusion 
to the apostolic witness. Other features corroborate the late date. Thus, the 
mount of transfiguration is referred to as the holy mount (118) quite in the 
sub-apostolic fashion of investing sacred scenes with a halo of pious associa- 
tions. Jesus is explicitly called eds (11, cp. 318), as in the later strata of the 
early Christian literature (Jn 1! 2078, cp. Ign. pref. ad Hph.). Christianity is 
viewed as the (holy, 27!) commandment (37) transmitted through the apostles 
to the churches. Zhe fathers, too, have died (34), z.¢. the founders of the 
church, the first generation, have passed away.* In short, even more 
definitely than in Judas, we are in the atmosphere which reappears not 
long afterwards in Tertullian’s familiar sentence (de prascr. haret. vi.): 
apostolos domini habemus auctores, qui nec ipsi quicquam ex suo arbitrio 
quod inducerent elegerunt, sed acceptam a Christo disciplinam fideliter 
nationibus assignauerunt. One outcome of this feeling is shown in the fact 
that the author, finding an allusion in Jud 1-8 to what he conceived a 
written apostolic prophecy of licentious mockers in the last days, puts into 
the lips of Peter (2 P 3°) words which might serve as a basis for that 


“It is sometimes argued that the pseudonymous writer would not have 
given himself away by thus introducing an anachronism. But, as his use of 
the present tense (2! 1% 1713) already shows, he had to introduce some 
contemporary allusions in order to lend point to his words; whether he was 
conscious of the slip or not, cannot be determined. At all events, the 
<eference is a water-mark of the date, since it is not possible to read of 
warépes in this connection as a term for the OT saints. 
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prophecy.* Similarly, it is another method of adding vraisemblance to the 
writing when the author alludes to Peter’s part in the tradition preserved by 
Jn 203, 


The author thus reveals himself as the composer of a 
pseudepigraphon under the honoured name of Peter (see above, 
pp. 40f.). What authority he had for writing thus we do not 
know. “Capit autem magistrorum uideri que discipuli 
promulgarint,” says Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 5); and if the 
writer felt himself a true disciple of the apostles he probably 
chose this literary artifice, with its self-effacing spirit, for the 
purpose of conveying a message which he believed to be timely 
and inspired. The prestige of Peter, owing to the circulation of 
the first epistle and the tradition of the churches, would naturally 
suggest the use of his name for this encyclical. 


The hypothesis that the phenomena of style and expression may be 
accounted for by a difference of amanuensis, is as old as Jerome (ef. Hedib. 
120, Quest, xi., ‘duce epistole quze feruntur Petri stilo inter se et charactere 
discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum 
diuersis eum usum interpretibus’); after being revived by Calvin, who 
thought a follower of Peter might have written at his command, it has been 
more recently defended by Farrar, Cook, W. H. Simcox, and Selwyn (S¢. 
Luke the Prophet, 157 f., Luke as amanuensis). But there is no allusion to 
an amanuensis in the epistle, and the theory that 1 Peter and 2 Peter were 
dictated to different secretaries is a mere makeshift. The linguistic data of 
the epistle do not bear out the view that Aramaic oral teaching has been 
translated into Greek, and the ideas of the two Petrine letters are too different 
to permit a common authorship for both epistles. The idiosyncrasies of the 
writer of 2 Peter are not less striking than his dependence upon earlier 
authors ; it is hardly too much to say that not another sentence in the extant 
early Christian literature can be shown to have come from his pen. 1 Peter 
has its own charm and beauty, but of the pages of 2 Peter we might almost 
say, as Quintilian said of the verses of Ennius, that they are more impressive 
than beautiful (x0 tantam habent speciem quantam religionem)—with this 
reservation, that their impressiveness is due not to the weighty Christian 
truths they convey (of the incarnation, the sufferings of Jesus, the resur- 
rection, the Spirit in the Christian, and prayer, they contain not a single 
syllable) but to the moral vigour and earnest feeling of the writer’s protest 
against the lax tendencies of contemporary gnosticising innovations. 

Besides the use of Judas (pp. 348 f.), 1 Peter, and Josephus (pp. 28~29), the 
occasional and remarkable coincidences between 2 P. and the Apocalypse 
of Peter (cp. Chase, DB. iii. 814-816 ; M. R. James, xxvif.) have been held to 








* This is inherently more probable than Kihl’s idea that Jud 37-18 is a 
quotation from 2 P 3°, The author of 2 Peter draws on Judas, as Eusebius 
in the ninth chapter of his Preparatio Euangelica (bk. ix.) lifts material, 
without acknowledgment, from Joseph. Afzon, i. 22. 
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involve a literary relationship. Those who feel that (a) the origin of the two 
within the same school of religious thought is inadequate to explain the data 
satisfactorily, argue for (4) a use of the apocalypse in 2 P. (so, 4g., 
Hamack, 4CZ. ii. 1. 470f., and Weinel in HVA. i, 211f. ii. 285f.3 (c)a 
use of 2 P. in the apocalypse (so, ¢.g., Bigg; Zahn’s GK. ii. 810f. ; Belser, 
INT. 870-871 ; Mayor, cxxx—cxxxiv), or even (d@) the possibility of a common 
authorship for both (so, ¢.g., hesitatingly Kiihl and Sanday’s /sfzration, 347). 
The popularity of the Petrine apocalypse in many churches during the 
second century, together with the fact that it is attested earlier than 2 P., 
may be held to favour (4), especially as the occurrence and sequence of the 
phrases in question * are more natural in the apocalypse than in the epistle ; 
but a decision on the relationship of the two is handicapped by (i.) our 
ignorance of the conditions in which the Petrine literature of the second 
century originated, (ii.) the possibility that both + drew on common sources of 
a syncretistic nature, and (iii.) the fragmentary state of the extant apocalypse. 
The alternative lies between (a) and (4); in the present state of our know- 
ledge, the probabilities upon the whole incline to (4). It is more likely, at 
any rate, that the existence of the apocalypse was one of the motives which 
inspired the composition of 2 P. (in its apocalyptic outlook) than that 
2 P 2-3 led to the fabrication of the apocalypse. The origin of the Petrine 
canon (gospel, acts, and epistles) during the first two centuries is one of the 
most enigmatic problems in the early Christian literature ; but, while 1 P. 
was certainly the earliest and the Acts are certainly the latest of the group, 
2 P. is linked somehow to the xjpvyya and the doxddvyis not later than 
the middle of the second century. 


The determination of the epistle’s relation to the Petrine 
apocalypse is practically the only clue to the period of its com- 
position in the second century. Most critics suggest ¢. A.D. 150 
(e.g. Hilgenfeld, Bleek, Mangold, Renan, S. Davidson, R. Knopf, 
Holtzmann, von Soden, Chase, Jacoby in V7 £thik, 459f., and 
Briickner), though some go earlier (before a.p. 130, Ramsay, 
Simcox, Strachan) and others later (e.g. Semler [in Paraphrasis : 
‘alteram uero epistolam seculo demum secundo tribuere audeo 
et quidem fere labenti’], Keim, Sabatier, Pfleiderer, Schenkel, 
Schwegler, van Manen, and Harnack). The erminus ad quem 
is furnished by the fact of the epistle being known to Origen (Eus. 
Hf. E. vi. 25), and possibly to Clement of Alexandria. This 
renders it impossible to descend later thane. a.D. 170. How 

*The two writings would be brought closer together, if 2 P 116- 


(= Apoc. Pet. § 2) were taken, as by Hofmann, to denote a post-resurrection 
appearance of Jesus to the twelve; but this interpretation is improbable 
(cp. Spitta, 89 f., ZV, 1911, 237-242). 

+ The parallel between the apocalypse (1) and 2 P 21 is hardly closer 
than that between Justin’s Dza/. lxxxii. For the Jewish traits of the 
apocalypse, see M. Gaster in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, 571 fu, 
and A. Marmorstein in ZV. (1909) 297-300. 
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much earlier one can mount, depends upon the view taken of its 
relations to the apocalypse of Peter and Justin Martyr (see 
below). When the epistle is considered to have been written by 
Peter, the terminus ad guem of its composition is naturally the 
latter’s death, ze. within the seventh decade of the first century. 
But the historical reconstructions involved in such theories are 
more or less hypothetical. The Petrine authorship still finds 
one or two defenders (e.g. Henkel, Camerlynck, and Dillenseger, 
in the Roman church); R. A. Falconer (Zx/.8 v. 459 f., vi. 47 f, 
117f., 218 f.) regards it as a genuine circular epistle addressed by 
Peter to the churches of Samaria, while others conjecture that it 
was prompted by the disorder at Corinth and written, previous to 
1 P., either from Antioch to the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
before the seventh decade (Zahn and Wohlenberg), or to Asiatic 
churches troubled by stragglers from the main body of the 
Corinthian errorists (Bigg). But, apart from the insuperable 
internal difficulties and the absence of all primitive tradition, 
even the ingenious attempt of Zahn and Spitta to regard it as 
more Petrine than 1 P. is shipwrecked on the linguistic data, and 
the defence of B. Weiss and Grosch falls with their impossible 
date for 1 P. It (a) is incredible that a manifesto issued by 
Peter during the seventh decade of the first century should 
only appear in tradition at a very late period, and even then be 
received with considerable suspicion ; and (4) it is worse than 
paradoxical to sacrifice the priority and even the authenticity of 
1 P. in order to avoid the conclusion that a pseudepigraphon 
like 2 P. could be admitted into the canon. 

To sum up: in the strictest sense of the term, 2 Peter isa 
catholic epistle, addressed to Christendom in general (1! 316); 
it may be defined as a homily thrown into epistolary guise, or a 
pastoral letter of warning and appeal. Unlike 1 P. (11%), it is 
directed to no church or group of churches ; the references in 
112 and 3% belong to the literary drapery of the writing, and 
there is an entire absence of any personal relation between the 
writer and the church or churches. No evidence points to 
Gentile much less to Jewish Christians as the audience specially 
in the writer's mind. The problem of the Jewish Law does not 
exist for him and his readers. 

The origin of the pastoral has been usually given as Egyptian 
(Mayerhoff, of. at. pp. 193f.; Harnack, Chase); but the 
Abvocalypse of Peter was circulated far beyond Egypt, even if it 
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was written there ; Philonic traits do not prove any local origin 
for an early Christian writing ; and the evidence is too insecure 
to point decisively to Egypt rather than to Syro-Palestine or even 
Asia Minor (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, 360f., for parallels 
from an early decree of Stratonicea). Indications of its date 
and soil are not to be expected in the case of this or of any 
pseudepigraphon. “The real author of any such work had to 
keep himself altogether out of sight, and its entry upon circula- 
tion had to be surrounded with a certain mystery, in order that 
the strangeness of its appearance at a more or less considerable 
interval after the putative author’s death might be concealed” 
(Stanton, JZ. ii. 19). 

§ 4. Jntegrity—Some critics* who feel the sub-apostolic 
atmosphere, but who are reluctant to admit that the epistle is 
pseudonymous, have attempted to clear up the literary problems 
by recourse to the hypotheses of (a) interpolation, and (4) trans- 
position. The most plausible statement of the former (a) is 
Kihl’s theory that 21-3? is an interpolation from the epistle of 
Judas, dovetailed into 2 Peter. On this view, the original form 
of the letter is to be found in 11-2! 37-18 the allusion to prophecy 
in 120-21 being immediately followed by the exhortation (3) 
to remember the words of the prophets. But (i.) the debt to 
Judas is not confined to 2!-3%, ‘Echoes of the earlier writing 
are audible in 1121, so that the connection between Jud. and 
z P 21-3? is not of itself sufficient to justify the excision 
(Bertholdt, 272. 3157 f.; Kithl, and Weiffenbach in TZZ., 1898, 
364 f.) of the latter passage f as a later interpolation, much less of 
120b_334 (Gess, Das Apost. Zeugniss von Christi Person, ii. 2. pp. 
414f.), or even of 21-378) (Bartlet, 4.4. pp. 518-521); such 
attempts are usually dictated by a desire to conserve the rest of 
the epistle as an original Petrine writing, the canonical epistle 
being a later edition of the original brought up to date by the 
incorporation of the bulk of the epistle of Judas. (ii.) There 
are no differences of style in 21-3! and in the rest of the epistle 
sufficiently decisive to warrant their separation on the score of 


* According to E. I. Robson (Studies in Sec. Ep. of St. Peter, Cambridge, 
1915), four catechetical flyleaves (15b-12 716-18 720.219 38-18) with apostolic 
imprimatur were reset ¢, 130 A.D., after being used by Jud. 

+ Ullmann’s suggestion, that ch. 1 is the fragment of a lost original epistle 
of Peter, is not more convincing than Bunsen’s theory that 112+ 318 
represents the original writing (Zevatius 2. seine Zeit, pp. 175 f.). 


24 
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internal evidence; cp. the use of daddea (28 37-18), rypety 
(24 917 37), évrodn (27! 32), tuepa xpioews (29 37), tdtos (1% 2 216 
22 38. 16-17), and the occurrence of émiyvwots (1? 22), etc. The 
mockers of 3°f are not different from the libertines of 2! (iii.) 
This argument is corroborated by the fact that in chs. 1-2 
alike there are uniform traces of Apoc. Pet., which militates 
against the theory of two separate authors, though not against 
the cognate view of Grotius,* who held that 1-2 and 3 were 
different epistles (3! alluding to 1-2) by Symeon, the Jewish 
Christian successor of Jamesin the bishopric of Jerusalem (Ilérpos 
and 6 dwdéoroAos in 11 being interpolated, as well as 6 dyazyrés 
ypav adeAdds in 315, by those ‘ qui spectabiliorem et uendibiliorem 
uoluerunt facere hanc epistolam’). Finally, (iv.) the transition 
between 170-21 and 2! is not artificial. The allusion to true 
prophecy leads the writer to digress into a warning against the 
false prophets of his own age, and to find parallels between the 
propaganda of the future and the past. 

The last-named argument tells equally against (4) P. 
Ladeuze’s ingenious conjecture that 3!!6 has been displaced, by 
a scribe’s error, from its original position after 2° (AB., 1905, 
543-552). Such a rearrangement, it is claimed, smoothes out 
the roughness of connection between the prophetic future of 
2188 and the present of 235, since this change of outlook is 
mediated by 31346; it also acquits the author of the awkward 
digression of ch. 2, where he seems to forget the question of 
the advent with which he had started, for on this rearrangement 
the warnings against errors on the advent precede the negative 
section (3)6 2-22), which warns the faithful against the seductive 
arguments of the errorists. But it seems too elaborate to 
suppose that some copyist of the archetype, who was inter- 
rupted at 2°, began again by mistake at 23 and only added 
the omitted passage at the close, perhaps marking the error 
by a note on the margin which has disappeared. This im- 
plies that the archetype was in roll form; but even were it 
otherwise, the transposition of a leaf would be a possible 
accident; and in a palimpsest of the eighth or ninth century 
it is pointed out that 2922 (75 lines) is almost equal in 
length to 36 (72 lines). On the other hand, the object of the 


"So Weber, De numero epistolarum ad Corinthios rectius constituendo, 
pp. 153f., laying undue stress on the tense of ypd@w (31). Grosch takes 
2 31°18 as a subsequent insertion by Peter in his own epistle. 
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transposition is unnecessary, as the interchange ot futures 
and presents is explicable otherwise; the collocation of 316 
and 28> is unduly harsh; and 3!” (ets ody) falls abruptly 
after 230-33, 


§ 5. Setting and history in early church.—No clear trace of the epistle’s 
existence can be found till comparatively late in the second century. The 
allusions to Noah’s preaching of repentance in Clem. Rom. (vii. 6, ix. 4, xi. 1, 
cp. 2 P 25) imply no more than an acquaintance with the Jewish haggada 
already current in earlier Jewish literature (see above, p. 25). Meyadorperys, 
besides being associated (in substantival form) with the divine défa in the 
Psalter (LXX), is one of Clem.’s favourite adjectives,* so that the phrase 
TH peyadorpere? O6Ey abrof (ix. 2) is as likely a proof that 2 P. (127) used 
Clem. as that Clem. used 2 P. No literary relation need be postulated, 
however, for the phrase may be liturgica] (cp. Chase, p. 799), and any other 
coincidences (e.g. the way of truth,t xxxv. 5=2 P 2”, xxxiv. 4 and 2 Clem. 
v. 5=2 P 14) are slight. The description of those who were sceptical of 
the second advent (xxiii. 2, mzserable are the double-minded which doubt in 
their soul and say, We heard that even in the time of our fathers, but, lo! we 
have grown old, and nothing of it has befallen us) recalls 2 P 34; but Clem. 
expressly quotes it { from some ypag#, perhaps Eldad and Modad (see above, 
p. 32); he would probably have cited the phrase more definitely had he 
had 2 P. before his mind. The scanty verbal coincidences (noted especi- 
ally by Mayerhoff and Spitta) in 2 Clem. are due ultimately to a common 
acquaintance with the LXX, while the description of the final conflagration 
(xvi. 3) draws on the same myth as that employed in 2 P 3", just as Barn. 
xv. 4, with 2 P 38, Justin (Dza/. lxxxi.), and Irenzeus (v. 23. 2), independently 
reflect the Jewish tradition, preserved, ¢.g., in Jub iv. 30 and Slav. En 
xxxili. 1. Either or both of these causes, z.¢, use of older Jewish Greek 
scriptures and indebtedness to Jewish traditions, may reasonably be held to 
explain any parallels between the epistle and Test. XII. Patr., or Hermas,§ 
or Melito (cp. Westcott’s Canon, pp. 222-223). There is nothing to show 
that it was known to Irenzus, who quotes (iv. 9. 2, Petrus ait in epistola sua) 
1 Peter, while the apparent reminiscences in Clem. Alex., who must have 
known it if he commented on all the catholic epistles (Eus. 2. Z. vi. 14), 
are neither clear nor definite. The apparent echoes in the Latin version of 
Actus Petri cum Simone may be interpolated. 


* Similarly he loves to speak of God’s glorious and marvellous gifts 
(e.g. xix. 2, xxxv. I, cp. 2 P 15), 

¢ Cp. Herm. V2s. iii. 7. 1, and Clem. Alex. Protrept. § 106. 

t+ In 2 Clem. xi. 2 it is again loosely cited as 6 mpopyrixds Abyos, which 
throws light on the atmosphere in which 2 P. (cp. 1%) was composed. See, 
further, 2 Clem. xi. =2 P 3°4, 

§ Spitta’s (Ure. ii. 399-409) discussion is convincing as against the 
use (Warfield, Zahn) of 2 P. by Hermas; but his argument that 2 P. 
depends on the Jewish original of Hermas, partakes too much of special 
pleading. 
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On the other hand, there are some threads of evidence which suggest that, 
like the apocalypse of Peter, with which it was associated in some circles of 
the early church, the epistle must have been composed by ¢. A.D. 150. The 
use of é{o50s= martyrdom (cp. 11°) in the epistle of Lyons and Vienne would 
not itself be decisive (cp. DA. iii. 770), but another phrase (6 dé diayéoon 
Katpds obk apyds avrots obdé dxapros éylvero, Eus, H. Z. v. 145) is too unique 
to be almost anything than a reminiscence of 2 P 1° (ovx dpyovs oddé 
axdprovs); cp. also the description of the apostates* as ‘sons of perdition 
Pracdnpodvres rv 6ddv’ (2 P 2? dt’ obs 4 6dds ris ddnOelas BAacdnpetrar), and 
of Alexander the physician as odx duoipos dmogrodKod xaploparos (2 P 1}, 
where #uiv =the apostles). Secondly, although Wevdod:ddoxados could easily 
be formed on the analogy of terms like Yevdorpopfro: and pevdardaroda, 
still its use in Justin’s Dra/. lxxxii. (‘as there were also false prophets in the 
time of the holy prophets who arose among you [¢.e. Jews], so, too, are there 
in the present day many false teachers, of whom our Lord forewarned us’), 
especially in view of 2 P 2} (‘false prophets also appeared among the People 
[z.e. the Jews], as among you also there shall be false teachers alpéoers 
amwhelas), seems more than an accidental coincidence. As the context shows, 
Justin is referring loosely to Mt 24% when he speaks of the Lord’s 
warning ; but this does not exclude the Petrine reference in the preceding 
words, particularly as alpécets and false prophets are conjoined in Déa/, li. ; 
cp., too, Apol. i. 28 (kal yap 7 éripovh Tob pnddrw rolro mpaiat rov Oedy bia 
7d dvOpdmiwoy yévos yeyévnrat’ wpoywaoKe: yap Twas éx peravolas cwOhjoec Gat) t 
with 3°. Thirdly, Theophilus of Antioch some years later appears to have 
2 P 12 in mind when he writes of of ¢ roi Qeod dvOpwrot mrevpardpopor 
mvedparos aylou Kal mpopiras yevduevot (ad Autol, ii. 9), though mrvevpardsdopos 
does occur in the LXX (Hos 9’, Zeph 34); and he is as likely to have 
derived the idea of ad Aut. ii. 13 (6 Adyos abrod, dPalywy darep A’xves ev 
olkijpare cuvexoudvy, epdricev Thy bw’ odpavdv) from 2 P 1" as from 4 Es 12%, 
whence the author of 2 P. drew it (cp. Schott, pp. 278 f.). Here as else- 
where such verbal echoes do not necessarily imply literary filiation. All they 
denote may be the existence of the book which first gave currency to the 
particular phrase or phrases; the latter would often pass into the Christian 
parlance and be used by those who knew little or nothing of their origin. 
Thus with regard to 2 Peter, ‘‘the church of Vienne, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the epistle itself. Indeed, 
there is reason for thinking that the epistle did not enjoy a wide circulation. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to account for the extremely bad state of the 
text” (Bigg, p. 211; cp. Vansittart in Journal of Philology, iii. 537). Even 
in the fourth century it was not only rejected by the Syrian canon but 
regarded with suspicion, and more than suspicion, in most circles of the 
Western church. 





* Were it alone, this might be referred to the Apoc. Petri, 22, 28 
(Pr\acpnpotvres tiv oddv Tis Stxacogvvys), 

+ His failure to cite 2 P 3 when (4/o/. i. 20) proving belief in the world- 
conflagration is significant, but it should not be pressed too far. Origen’s 
similar silence (¢. Ceés. iv. 11. 79) is probably due to his suspicion of the 
epistle, whose conception of the fire differed from his own. 
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points :—Haenlein, de lectoribus Epist. ad Ephesios (Erlangen, 1797); van 
Bemmelen, Zpzstole ad Eph. et Coloss. collate (1803); W. C. Perry (de 
rebus Ephesiorum, Gottingen, 1837); Méritan (RB., 1898, 343-369, 
* Lecclésiologie *); J. Albani, -die Metaphern . ”’ (ZWT., 1902, 
420-446); M. Dibelius, Gedsterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 155-169 ; 
Harnack, Adresse des Epheserbriefes des Paulus (from SBBA., 1910, 696- 
709) ; Coppieters (RB., 1912, 361-390) ; Moffatt (Ax2.° x. 89 f.), 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—After an extremely brief address 
(112), the pastoral opens into the first of its two large sections 
(13-3!) ; this is divided by a brief doxology (320?!) from the 
second (41-69), which concludes with a few lines of personal detail 
(671-24), 13-14 is a glowing paragraph of praise, in rhythmical 
strophes (Innitzer, 77-K., 1904, 612-621, and Coppieters in RZ., 
1908, 74-88), to God for his complete and gracious revelation 
to men in Christ, followed by a prayer that the readers may 
have a perfect knowledge of this open secret in Christ as the 
head of the church (115-28), Their personal experience of such 
a salvation is due to grace alone (21-1), and as Gentile Christians 
they should especially realise the gracious union effected by Christ 
between themselves and the Jewish Christians (21-2), Of this 
gospel for Gentile Christians, Paul is the chosen herald (31-1), 
and the section closes with an impressive prayer for their attain- 
ments in the Christian experience (3!*2!, resuming the ideas 
of 115-18), The second section (4!= 21°) expounds the ethical 
obligations of this privilege, unity (4!-!6) being set in the fore- 
front.!. Then follows (417 resuming the thought of 41) a series of 

*On 4% cp. Dalmer in SX. (1890) pp. 579 £ 
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counsels on purity of conduct (4174, 4% = 21), and the general 
morals of the new life (42-5? 53-5 6-21), concluding with a house- 
hold table of maxims for wives and husbands (572-2 25-33), parents 
and children (614), and slaves and masters (65°), A final word 
of exhortation on the spiritual conflict (61-18) drifts into a brief 
request for prayer on Paul’s behalf (619-2). 


§ 2. Relation to Colossians.—The most obvious feature of Eph. consists of 
its resemblances to and differences from Colossians. The relationship 
between the two writings forms an intricate problem of literary criticism, 
which is almost decisive upon the larger question of the period and author- 
ship of Ephesians. In striking a balance between the competing proba- 
bilities, the weight of the arguments (such as they are) inclines upon the 
whole to favour the authenticity of Colossians and the sub-Pauline origin 
of Ephesians (so, ¢.g., Ewald, Mangold, von Soden, Klépper, Heinrici, 
von Dobschiitz, Clemen, Lueken, Wrede, Wendland), and the basis for 
this hypothesis—at best only a working hypothesis—lies in a comparative 
analysis of the two writings. That there is a connection between them is 
admitted on all hands. Those who hold that both were written by the 
same author either place them together in the second century or attribute 
them both to Paul. On the latter hypothesis, he read over Colossians (or 
a copy of it) before writing Ephesians, or else composed the letter when his 
mind was still full of what he had just addressed to the church of Colossé. 
The relationship in this event would resemble that of the Thessalonian 
letters, when 2 Thess. is accepted as genuine. As against the hypothesis 
that a Paulinist wrote Eph. on the basis of Colossians, it is argued that so 
original a genius as this writer would not need to reproduce so much of 
Colossians,* and that the relationship is psychologically more credible if 
Paul wrote both. But—leaving out of account the relationship of 2 P. to 
1 P., since Eph. is far superior in massiveness and height to the former—the 
synoptic problem is enough to show that the deliberate employment of a 
source was not incompatible with original work on the part of an early 
Christian writer, and Eph. may be fairly regarded as a set of variations 
played by a master hand upon one or two themes suggested by Colossians. 

The literary phenomena, in outline, are as follows :— 


Cot. 

(1-2) Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus through the will of God, and 
Timotheus our brother, to the saints 
and faithful brothers in Christ which 
are at Colossze : 

Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father. 


EPH. 
(17) Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus through the will of God, 
to the saints 
which 
are [at Ephesus,] also the faithful 
brothers in Christ Jesus: Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(13 Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.) 





* “Imitators do not pour out their thoughts in the free and fervid style of 


this epistle” (Davies, of. ¢z#. p. 9) 
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(18) We give thanks to God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
praying always for you, (14) having 
heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and of the love which you have toward 
all the saints * - (19) For THs 
CAUSE WE ALSO, since the day we 
heard it, DO NOT CEASE to pray 
and make request for you, that you 
may be filled with the knowledge of 
his will in all spiritual wisdom and 
understanding. 


(1) to walk worthily of the Lord 
oot 


(1434) The son of his love, in whom 
we have our redemption, the forgive- 
ness of our sins 


(115) 2x him were all things created, 
in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, 
etre Opdvor etre xuptdérynres elre dpxal 
elre éEouclas. 


(178-19) and he is the head § ot THE- 


BODY, THE CHURCH that in 
all things he might have the pre- 
eminence, rt év ait@ evddxnoey wav 
7d TAHpwpG || KaToKioat. 


(1) kal 3¢ adrof dmoxaradd\déat 
Ta wdvra eis avrdv, elpnvororjoas 81a 
Too aluaros Tov oTavpod avroi, 


whether THINGS UPON THE 
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(1) For THIS CAUSE I ALSO, 


having 
heard of the faith in the Lord Jesus 
which is among you and of your love 
toward all the saints, 


(18) CEASE NOT to give 
thanks for you, making mention of 
you in my prayers, (U7) that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ may 
give unto you a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him. 

(4?) I beseech you to walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith you were 
called. 

(1%) in the Beloved, in whom we 
have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
passes .t 

(17) far above all 


dpxijs 
xal éovglas xal duvdyews Kal xuptéryros. 
(11° all things in him, things in the 
heavens and things upon the earth.) 

(1223) And he put all things in 
subjection under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to 
THE CHURCH, WHICH IS HIS BODY, 
7) wANpwpa TOO Ta wWavTa ev Taow 
wAnpwnévor. 

(1) dvaxeparardoac Bat Ta wdvra. év 
7@ Xptorg, THINGS IN (ért) THE 
HEAVENS AND THINGS UPON 
THE EARTH (24) that he 


* Also minor parallels in Col 12=Eph 1*8, Col 183= Eph, 4? (love and 


the Spirit). 


On éydrqv in Eph 1 cp. 224.8 ii. 136 f., 193f., 32rf. 


+ Also Col 144}=Eph 17° 316, Col 12=Eph 5” (evxapioroivres ro Tarpl). 
+ Except 276 (cross = means of amalgamating Jewish and Gentile Christians), 
this is the only allusion to Christ’s death in Eph.—an advance upon the 


Pauline view in the direction of the Johannine. 


The sacrifice of Jesus (57) is 


simply adduced as an example of love for Christians (cp. 1 P 2 in another 


aspect of imitation). 


§ In Col, =headship over supernatural spirits and the church alike, in Eph. 
=(primarily) headship over the church. See below, p. 379. 


| Cp. Eph. 31 (tva wAnpwO fre els ray 7d wAHpwpa TOD Geod). 


Note different 


use of xaroxjoas in Col 18 and Eph 37. 
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EARTH OR THINGS IN (é) 
THE HEAVENS. 


(12) And you woré 8vras diryddo- 
tpapéevous Kal éxOpovs TH Stavolg, 


(1) yet now* has he reconciled 
(4roxarjAAatev) + in the body of his 
flesh through death, to present you 
holy and without blemish and unre- 
provable before him : 


(1%) if so be § that you continue in 
the faith rePeuedcwudvor and steadfast, 
and not moved away from the hope 
of the gospel which you heard, which 
was preached in all creation under 
heaven; whereof I Paul was made a 
minister. 

(1%) Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part 
that which is lacking of rév OAlpewy 
rod Xpiwro? in my flesh trép rod 
oswparos alrod, which is the church ; 


(15) whereof I was made a minister 
xara rhy olxovoplay rod eo riy do- 
Ociody pox els duds, to fulfil the word 
of God, 


* So Eph 2” (yet now). 
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might create in himself of the twain 
one new man, mov elpyynv, xal 
amoxarak\daéq both jin one body 
unto God 814 tod oravpov. 

(2?) And you (2°) wrotodyres rad 
Gedijpara Tis capxds Kal T&v dtavordy: 
(21%) dandAorpiwpévor (238) 
having slain ri éOpuv in him. . 

(4)8) doxorwyudvor ry Stavolg bvres, 
airy .orpiwpéevot 

(215-18) having abolished in his flesh 
the enmity might reconcile 
(droxaradddéy) them both in one 
body (14) to be holy and with- 
out blemish before him ~£ (5%) 
that he might present the church 
to himself... holy and without 
blemish . 

(337) rooted and reOepediwyévor in 
love... 


(37) by the gospel, whereof I was 
made a minister. 

(3') For this cause I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of 
you Gentiles (318) Task that you 
faint not at év rais GAlpeoly pou trép 
budy. (17°83, the church which is 76 
cdpa abrov.) 

3° 4 olxovoyla rot pvaryplov rob 
dmwoxexpuppévov 

(32) dworGvaldvuv... 

(3°) Thy olxovoplay ris xdpiros Too Geod 
Tis Sobelons jot els duds, (3°) how that 
by revelation éyvwplaOy to me rd 


+ In Col. =reconciliation of supernatural powers and of sinners to God, 
in Eph=reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles together (2) to God; hence 
the change in the conceptions of the Body, making peace, and the enmity. 
The function of reconciliation, which in 2 Co 5% and even in Col. is 
attributed to God, is transferred in the higher Christology of Eph. to 
Christ; a similar instance occurs in 1 Co 12%=Eph 4” (authorship of 


gifts). 


t The addition of év d-ydap (a frequent phrase}, as the form in which the 
spotless character manifests itself, is an un-Pauline touch, 


§ ef ye as in Eph 4”. 
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(1%) even 7d puorhprov® rd 
awoxexpuppevov ard révaldvwr 
kal dwd ray -yevev—but has now f¢ 
been manifested trois aylois avrod, 


(1%) ols 7OAnoer 5 Beds yvwploat 
rh 7rd wrodros TIS ObEns $ Tod pwvoryplov 
rovrov év rots E@verwv, which is Christ 
in you, 4 éAmls rijs détys. 


(1) . . . that we may present § 
every man ré\erov év XpisTy. 


(27) cupBiBacbevres dv dyday . «+ 
els énlyvwow rod pvornplov roi Geod, 
Xpiorob. 

(24) rotro Neyo. 

(28) mapeAdBere Tov Xprorév. 2 « « 

(27) rooted and built up in him, «al 
BeBarotpevae 7G wlares Kaas eddd- 
xOnre.|I 


(2°) For in him dwells wav 7d xdj}- 
pwpa rijs Cedryros cwpariKas, 


(2) and you are ev aire wemw)y- 
pwpévot, whois the head rdons dpyjs 
kal éovolas, 

(2") in whom you were also circum- 
cised with a circumcision not made 
with hands... 


(2!*) you were also raised with him 
5a rijs wlorews rijs évepyelas Tob Oeod 
who raised him from the dead. 


(2'*-14) And you, being dead through 
your trespasses and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, cuvef{woroujoey odv 
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fLuor hptov (3°) 8 érdpats yeveais 
ovk éyvwplaOn to the sons of men, 
as it has now been revealed tots 
aylois drocrédors adtot Kal rpophrats 
év wvevpart. . 

(19) yyoploas tty 7d pvoripioy 
To0 OedXijaros alrod (138) els 7d 
eidévac dyads tls éorw h édrls rijs 
kXjoews abrod, rls 6 wdodros ris SbEns 
of his inheritance . (3°) rots 
Zdveow evaryyeNoacba: the unsearch- 
able whotros roi Xpiorof. 

(438) [the object of the ministry 
being the attainment of all] els dvdpa 
Téderov, to the measure of the stature 
To0 wAnpdparos Tod Xpicrot. 

(4!) cupBiBatouevov . évdydary. 
. (435) rijs éxeyvdoews rob vlod rod 
Ge08. 

(47) robro ofp Aéyu. 

(4%) éud@ere rov Xprordy. 

(2”) in whom you also are built 
up together .. (317) rooted and 
grounded in love 

(471) év adr@ éd:ddxOnre adds éorw 
GA70eta. 

(3"") and to know the love of Christ, 
twa twAnpwO ire els wav 7d wAjpwpa 
Tod Ge00 [see also 4 above]. 

cp. 17-3 above. 


(2!) you, Gentiles in the flesh, who 
are termed Uncircumcision by that 
which is termed Circumcision, in the 
flesh, made with hands. 

(8-20) the exceeding greatness of 
his power els jas rods micrevovras 
xara rh» évépyeay of the strength of 
his might which he wrought in Christ, 
raising him from the dead. 

(2!) And you, being dead through 
your trespasses and sins (2°) 
even when we were dead through our 





* In Col. = Xpwords ev dyiv, mls rs 56Ens (2? 4°), in Eph. =the participa- 
tion of Gentiles ; a difference of emphasis. 
+ Cp. Eph 3” (a yywpto bq viv rails dpyats xrh.). 


t =Eph 3%. 


§ =Eph 5”. 


| Also Col 28=Eph 58. 
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arg, xapicdpevos tyiv wdyra ra 
waparrdépara, having blotted out rd 
xa” ipa xetpbypadpov trois Séypace 8 
fy brevayriov jyi, and took it out of 
the way, nailing it to the cross. 

(2'*) the Head,* € 05 wav rd cOpa 
ba rv addy kal cuvddcpwy ercyopy- 
youuevor kal cupPiBagouevoy ager rhy 
attnow rod Geod.T 


(3!) If then you were raised with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated at the right 
hand of God . . . (3°) For you died, 
and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

(3°) sopvelay, dxa@apclay, wdbos, 
érOuplay xaxhy, xal rhy wreovetlay 
iris éoriv eldwdodarpela, 


(3°) 80 & Epyeras 4 dpyh rot Oeod, 


(3%) ev ofs xat duels reperariocaré 
wore, when you lived in them; but 
now do you also put off all these: 
épyhv, Oupdv, xaxlavy, Brac- 
onplay, aloxporoylav éx roi orduaros 
ipav* lie not one to another, seeing 
that you have PUT OFF THE OLD MAN 


a 


with his doings, and have put on the 
new man, who is dvaxavotpevoy els 
érlyvwcw Kar elxéva rod xrloayros 
avrév, 

(3!*18) Put on therefore, as éxXexrot 
rod @eod,t holy and beloved, omddyxva 
olxripuov, xpnorérnra, tatewoppor- 
tynv roalryTa, paxpoOuulay, FORBEAR- 
ING ONE ANOTHER, AND FORGIVING 
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trespasses, suvefworolncer rg Xpurrg 
—xdpirl ésre veowopéva—. . _ (2) 
having abolished dv yéyov rév 
évrodwy év Séypactw. . « « 


(4!*"6) the Head, Xpiords, é of rap 
To cGpua cuvapporoyovpevor kalovvBiBa- 
Sbpevor did wdons ddijs ris érexopyylas 
kar’ évépyeav dv pérpy évds éxdorov 
pépous Thy ab&now 70d cbparos wotetrat 
els olkodophy éaurod év dydry. 

(1”) He raised him from the dead 
and seated him at his right hand e& 
trois éroupavlos . . . (2°) raised us 
with him, and made us to sit with 
him év rois éroupavtots in Christ Jesus. 


(41) els épyactay dxabapolas xdons 
év treovetig . . . (5°) mopvela dé xal 
dxadapola witca } wheovetla . . . (55) 
was mépvos } dxdOapros 4 wAcovéxrys, 
8 dare eldwroddtpys 2. . 

(5°) 50a raira yap Epxerae 4 spyh 
Tob Ocot emt rods viods rijs daretOelas. 

(2°-8) év als woré wepiewarjoare .. . 
kal quets wdvres dverrpddnuéy wore 
. . » (4”) PUT OFF THE OLD MAN 
- - » (4%) Putting off falsehood, 
speak the truth each with his neigh- 
bour . .. be angry and sinnot... 
let no corrupt speech issue éx rod 
oréparos buoy . . « (4%) let all bitter- 
ness kal Oupds kal dpy} xal xpavyh 
kat Bracdypla be put away from 
you aby radon xakig, 

(4%) and put on the new man rdv 
kara Gedy xrisOévra év Sixatoctyy xal 
dovérare ris GhyOelas. 


(4") with all varewodpootvns xal 
tpatryros, with paxpoOuplas, FORBEAR- 
ING ONE ANOTHER in love. . (452) 
be xpyerol one to another, efomday- 
xv0t, FORGIVING ONE ANOTHER, 


*In Col., as opposed to supernatural media; in Eph., as opposed to 


schism. 


See Weinel’s V7'72. p. 352. 


+ Also Col 272= Eph 4'* ” (verbal parallels). 
t Cp. Eph 14 (xaOas eEedétaro quads . . . elvat dylovs xrA.) 
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ONE ANOTHER, if any man have a 
complaint against another; EVEN AS 
THE LORD FORGAVE YOU, so do you: 

(3!4}5) and above all these things 
put on love, 8 dorw civdecpos Tijs 
rehecéryros. And let the peace of 
Christ* rule in your hearts, to the 
which also you were called in one 
body. 

(3'8-7) Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you movelws, év rdoy copig, teach- 
ing and admonishing yourselves with 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto 
God. And whatsoever you do, in 
word or in deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father through him. 

(3389) Wives, be subject to your 
husbands, ws dyiixev dv  xuply. 
Husbands, love your wives, and be 
not bitter £ to them. 

(3%) Children, obey parents in all 
things, roGro ydp evdpeorby dori év 
kuply.|l 


(37) Fathers, irritate not your 
children, that they be not dis- 
couraged. 


(377%) Slaves, obey in all things 
those who are your masters xara 
odpxa, not with e¢ye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord.** Whatsoever ye 
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EVEN AS GOD IN CHRIST FORGAVE 
you. (51) ylvecBe of piunral rod 
Oe00, as beloved children. 

(454) giving diligence to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit dv r@ ouvddcpp 
Ths elpyns: one body and one Spirit, 
even as also you were called in one 
hope of your calling. f 


(18 73 wAodros ris xdperos abrod Fs 
éreplocevoev els Huds ev mdog cople 
«rr.) (52) speaking to yourselves 
with psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even 
the Father. 

(57-) Wives, be subject to your 
own husbands, ws r@ xuplip év 
mwayrl, (5%) Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ loved the church. 

(6) Children, obey your parents in 
all things, todro ydp éorw dlxacov § 
[then follows the fifth command- 
ment f]. 

(64) And you fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger: but nurture 
them in the chastening and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

(658) Slaves, obey those who are 
your masters kara, odpxa, with fear 
and trembling, with singleness of your 
heart, as to Christ; not by way of 
eye-service as men-pleasers; but as 


* Cp. Eph 2" (atrés ydp dori 4 elpjvn quar). 

+ Eph. proclaims the spiritual unity of Jewish and Gentile Christians, not 
as Paul did on the score of arguments drawn from the Law and promises, but 
from the essential and eternal purpose of God. This isa distinct development 
beyond the position of Rom., which neither Col. nor Phil. anticipates. 

} Broadened out in Eph 43! (waoa mixpia . . . dpOjrw ag’ buay). 

§ 76 dixacoy applied to masters in Col 4}. 

(| Broadened out in Eph 5” (doxiudfovres rl orev evdpecrov r@ Kuply). 

I The e& yévyrac of 6%, unprecedented in Paul, is a LXX quotation. 

** Broadened out in Eph 5”) into troraccduevar ddAHAas ev PéBy Xpiorob 


(the latter an un-Pauline phrase). 


In the table of domestic duties in Eph. 


‘*we miss the brevity and clearness, the insistence on the things of great 
practical significance, which distinguishes Paul” (von Dobschiitz, of. c##, 182). 
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do, é« puxfis éoydterBe as to the Lord 
and rot to men; knowing that from 
the Lord you shall receive the inherit- 
ance that is your due: you serve the 
Lord Christ. For the wicked shall 
be paid back for his wickedness, and 
there ts no respect of persons. 

(4') Masters, render to your slaves 
what is just and fair; knowing that 
you also have a Master in heaven. 


(47-4) Continue steadfastly in prayer, 
watching therein with thanksgiving ; 
praying at the same time for us also, 
that God may open us a door for the 
word, to declare 7d puaorypior rod 
Xpioroo (for which also I am in bonds); 
that I may utter it as I should declare 
it. 


(45*) Walk wisely towards those 
outside, making the very most of your 
time. Let your speech always be év 
xdpire, ddare Apruwévos know how ye 
ought to answer each person. 


(47) Ta car’ éud rdvra youploes dyiy 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and 
faithful minister and fellow-servant 
in the Lord: whom I send to you for 
this very purpose, that you may know 
Ta wept huay, and that he may 
encourage your hearts. 
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slaves of Christ, doing the will of God 
éx wuxijs; doing service with good- 
will as to the Lord, and not to men: 
knowing that each shall be paid back 
from the Lord for whatever good he 
does, whether he be slave or free man. 


(6°) And you masters, act in the 
same way to them, refraining from 
threats, knowing that their Master 
and yours is in the heavens, and there 
ts no respect of persons with him, 

(618-2) praying at all seasons in the 
Spirit, and attentive thereto with all 
constancy and entreaty for all the 
saints, and for me, that word may be 
given me whenever I open my mouth, 
to make known with confidence ré 
pvoripiov rob edaryyedlou (for which I 
am an ambassador in chains); that I 
may have confidence therein, as I 
should declare it. 

(5418) Be careful then how you 
walk, not as unwise but as wise, 
making the very most of your time, 
because the days are evil. (479) Let 
no foul speech issue from your mouth, 
but only such as is good for improving 
the occasion, that it may bring xdpir 
to the hearers, 

(671-22) Now that you also* may 
know 7a kar’ éué, rl wpdoow, rdvra 
yruploe: tiv Tychicus, the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord: whom IJ send to you for this 
very purpose, that you may know 74 
wepl WuGy, and that he may encourage 
your hearts, 


§ 3. Relation to 1 Peter (see above, p. 338).—The affinities of 


thought and structure between Eph. and 1 P. begin with 
the opening doxology, and include the connection of hope 
with the xAypovopiéa, the conception of the spiritual House 
(with Christ as the corner-stone), of the descent into 


* The insertion of this cal means that the writer, with his eye on Col 4’, 
intends to present the apostle as having just composed Colossians. The 
situation intended for the epistle (cp. 31%) is that of Colossians. 
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Hades * (49 = 1 P 3)® 48), of the Christian zpocaywyy as the object 
of Christ’s death, of éyvoa (418 = 1 P 114) as the pre-Christian condi- 
tion, and of redemption by the blood of Christ ; they conclude with 
the parallels in 61% = 1 P 58 (warfare against 6 dté Boros), 673 = 1 P 
514 (peace). Both homilies are addressed to Gentile Christians 
(of Asia Minor), but 2!9 (no longer strangers and sojourners, cp. 
Odes of Solomon 37) differs from 1 P 2!!; and the ethical admoni- 
tions (524) are not linked so naturally to what precedes as in 1 P 
218f., which the auctor ad Ephesios is reproducing in his own way. 
Even after allowance has been made for the coincidences due to 
the common store of early Christian thought, critics either differ on 
the question of literary priority or hesitate to pronounce definitely. 
Unless both are to be assigned to the same author, the proba- 
bilities on the whole point to an acquaintance on the part of the 
auctor ad Ephesios with the simpler 1 P., if on other grounds the 
latter is attributed to Peter and Ephesians assigned to a Paulinist. 
The salient parallels are (cp. Selwyn, St. Luke the Prophet, 183 f.):— 


1 Per, 


(18) Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ... 


(U%) rpopirarf . ols drexahtgbn 
re obx éavrois duty 6¢ dinxdvouv aird, 
aviv dviyy Ay byty ia rOv ebayye- 
Noapévay byas mrebpare ayly. «ss 


(14) ds réxva traxofs ph cvoexnpa- 
rivdpevoe Tats mpdrepoy év dyvolg 
tudy éwiOupulacs, GAAd Kara Tov 
xadécavra buts &yvov Kal avrot dyeot 
&y xdoy dvacrpopy yeviOnre. . . « 


2 méxerQat TOV GTapKLKay 
1 amdéxer S p 3 
érOuptdy. ) 


Epu. 


(15) Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ... 


(35%) od« eyrwplcOn rots vlois rév 
avOpwTwv ws viv drexaigdy rots 
aylots droarédots abrot Kal mpopyjracs 
Cv TVEUPATLL. 2 6 0 


(27°)... ev rots vlots rijs dwrecBelas, 
év ols xal iets awdvres daveorpd- 


gnuey wore évy rats éwriOuplats 
THS TAPKOS FBG, 





* The Ephesians-passage is influenced, according to Bacon (Story of St. 
Paul, 361 f.), by the sayings of Jesus preserved in Mt 12%-2 See, further, 


Eph 5!=Mt 5 #, 


+ The auctor ad Ephestos changes the OT. prophets into Christian 


prophets, and fails to connect the reference so aptly as1 P. His estimate 
of prophecy from the standpoint of fulfilment is, as Weiss notes, ‘‘ based 
entirely on the view developed in r P 113, where, as in Eph 3, the 
contemplative share of angels in the work of redemption is also mentioned ” 
(INT. i. 355) 
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(118-2) Xprorod mpoeyvwoudvov mpd 
xaraPorts kécpov. . » 

(22) ta dv abrg abkyOfre els cwrn- 
play. 


(24) xpds 8» mpooepxsuevoe . . 
olxodopetoOe olkos rveuparixds ets 
tepdrevpa Gyiov. . « . (25) Aldor 


axpoywriatoy. 


(2°) Aads els repimolnow, Saws rds 
dpéras ekayyel\nre roi éx oxdrovs 
buds xadéoavros els 7d Oavpacroy 
avrov Pas. 


(28) of olkérac dwroraccébpevor ev 
ravrl PéBy rois Seowdbrats. 


(3!) 6uolws yuvatkes troraccbuevas 
rots lSlos dvdpaouw. 


(37) of dvdpes § duolws. «oe 


(3°) edorArayxvor.|| 


(372) (Jesus Christ) who is on God’s 
right hand, opevOels els ovpavdv, 
brorayévrew aire dyyéhwy Kai éfov- 
ciay Kai duvdpewr. 
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(14) Chose us éy abr apd xara- 
Bodjjs Kdcpov (cp. 3°). 


(271) év @ raoa olxodoph . . . abter 
els vady yoy év xuply, 


(218) 80° atrod exoper thy wrpooa- 


yoyn* év evi wvetuare pds Tov 
warépa,. (2) érorxodounbdvres 
dvros axpoywrialoy adbroi Xpicrod 


"Inooi. 


(14) els dirodtrpwow ris weperot- 
hoews,f els 2ravov ris S6Ens abrod 
(5°) re yap wore oxdros, viv dé pads ev 
kuply* ws tTéxva Qwrds Tepiraretre. 


(65) of Soddo, braxovere rots xara 
cdpxa xvuplots wera PdBou Kal rpdpov. 


(5?") al -yuvaixes (droracaduevat) rots 
ilo t dvipdow os rg Kuply. 


(575) of dvdpes. » oo 


(4°) yiveode dé els dXHAOUS XpNoTol, 
edomayxvot. 


(1%t-) (God) seated him on his right 
hand év rots érovpavlow brepdvw 
wdons apxis xal éfovolas Kal durd- 
pews kal wdvra bréragev td 
rods wédas avT@, 


§ 4. Relation to Lucan and Johannine writings.—(Cp. 


Holtzmann’s Avitik der Epheser und Colosserbriefe, 250 f.) As 
in Luke, men are the objects of the divine eddoxia (Lk 24= 
Eph 15), the ascension is emphasised (Eph 170 4% 0=Lk 2451), 


* Cp. 1 P 3% (va tuas mpooaydyy TG OeQ). 

t The passive sense of mepsuroinots here (==hereditas acquisita) differs from 
the Pauline active sense (I Th 59, 2 Th 214), evidently under the influence of 
the Petrine passage. 

+ This remarkable (dlocs in Eph. is one of several traits which show a 
reminiscence of 1 P. in the passage. 

§ In both the duties of husbands, though differently defined, are com- 
paratively brief, whereas the duties of wives are elaborated (in contrast to 
Col 318). The description of the latter shows a Biblicising of the Christian 
ideal (1 P 35 10-22—Eph, 534), 

|] eOomdAayxvos only here in NT (except 1 P 3°) 
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and there are further affinities * in 25 = Lk 15%, 518 = Lk 1538, 57 
(66) = Lk 1247, and 614 = Lk 1235, Resch (Paulinismus, 273-274) 
gives a long list of parallels between Eph 2!® and Lk 151%, 
though it is an exaggeration to say that Paul saw Pharisaic Judaism 
in the older son of the parable. There are also several affinities 
between Eph. and Paul’s address at Miletus, eg. the BovAy of 
God (1=Ac 20%), the commission of Paul (3% 1 4U=Ac 
20%), the purchasing of the church (1!4= Ac 20%), the xAnpovouia 
of Christians (1!4= Ac 20%), and the shepherding of the church 
(41!= Ac 20%), The common use of the ‘ building ’-metaphor for 
the church is not peculiar to Ac 2018 or to Eph., but significance 
attaches to certain traits of phraseology (Ac 20!?=Eph 4? 67, 
Ac 20% = Eph 115, Ac 20 = Eph 17, Ac 208?=Eph 118). 

The Lucan parallels touch a smaller group in the same neighbour- 
hood, viz. the Pauline pastorals; cp. e.g. the conception of the mpeoBirepas 
or éxlexoma being under apostolic direction, the warnings against insidious 
errorists, the divine xpyorérys (27+=Tit 314) and unity (45=1 Ti 24), the 
word of the truth (132 Ti 2%), the devil’s devices (64 =1 Ti 3’, 2 Ti 2%), 
evangelists (4 =2 Ti 45), the House of God (2=1 Ti 3°, 2 Ti 21%); cp., 
further, 15=1 Ti 3" and 2 Ti 3°, gU&=2 Ti 3, 4=1 Ti 24 (coming to a 
knowledge of the truth), 5% %f=Tit 2% and 1 Ti 2%, 5%=1 Ti 5", and 
dour pov (5°5>=Tit 35). But beyond suggesting a sub-Pauline mz/zeu of thought 
and language, these coincidences amount to very little. 

The interpretation of Christ’s relation to the universe already 
bears traces of the Philonic conception of the Logos which 
afterwards blossomed out in the christology of the Fourth gospel, 
and this opens up the relationship between Eph. and the instru- 
mentum Johanneum. The bridal conception of the church, 
which in the Apocalypse (except in 221’) is eschatological, is 
applied (e.g. 525 2% 82) to the church on earth (cp. 2 Co 113, 
an epistle with which Eph. has notable affinities); a similar 
process has taken place in the conception of the resurrection 
(256 =Jn 571. 25), and in Eph. (where the wapovoia falls into the 
background) as in the Fourth gospel the general eschatology 
is spiritualised, in a fashion which is unexampled in Paul, while 
at the same time the writer contemplates a vista of the ages. 


* One or two words are peculiar to Eph. and Lk.’s vocabulary, e.g. 
dnévar (exc. He 13° LXX quotation), died}, épyacla, dotérys (4%, as in 
Lk 175, with dixatocdvy), mavordla, warpid, wodsrela, ovyxablfew, cwriptoy, 
gppdvnors, and xaptroivy. Bovdy (=divine counsel) might almost be added to 
this list, for, outside Lk. and Eph., it is only used in this sense in He 6"; 
Paul’s solitary use is in the plural, meaning human devices (1 Co 4°), 
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The unity of the church, including Gentiles as well as Jews, is 
the divine object of Christ’s death (cp. Jn 1016 17%); the church 
is the wAyjpwxa of Christ and of God (1% etc., cp. Jn 142° 15% 8 
1711£) ; exceptional stress is laid on the functions of the Spirit, 
the word, and baptism, the unity of the church as the result 
of the divine unity between Christ and God and as the means 
of advancing the gospel, Christ as beloved (14), the idea of 
pérpov (Eph 4", cp. Jn 3%), the description of God in 117 (=Jn 
2017), the collocation of Christ and God as indwelling (Eph 2?? 
317 =Jn 142 %), etc.; see also 4% =Jn 318, 56=1 Jn 37% and 
Jn 3%, 58 = Jn 15 and Jn 12%, 518= Jn 31%, besides the airds- 
passages (Eph 244=1 Jn 22), the use of Avoas (2!4=Jn 219), the 
emphasis on dydfew and cleansing (5%°=Jn 171” 19 1 Jn 17 9), 
on Weddos as opposed to dA7Geva, on the danger of doketism (Eph 
471), on the spiritual advent of Jesus (217=Jn 1418), on the duty 
of Christian love (Eph 4} etc.), etc. These links of thought 
and language have led one critic to remark that “it would be 
a tenable view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul” (Lock, DB. i. 717), 
but the likelihood is that the unknown auctor ad Ephesios was a 
Paulinist who breathed the atmosphere in which the Johannine 
literature afterwards took shape. None of the parallels, how- 
ever, between the Apocalypse of John and Eph. is of much 
weight; the idea that the latter employed the former is quite 
untenable. Like Hebrews, another sub-Pauline writing which 
has also its affinities with the Lucan as well as with the 
Johannine circle, Eph. emphasises the blood of Christ (17= He 
9!2), his sanctifying influence (5%-26= He 1019 1312), his session 
on God’s right hand {179 = He 13 8! 101%), and his gift of rappycia 
to Christians (3! = He 416); some linguistic parallels also occur 
(e.g. ata kat odp&, dypumveiv, xpavyy, trepdvw 7. tT. oipavay, eis 
drodvtpwowv, aiwy péAdAwv, mpoopopa Kai Gvaia), but neither 
these nor stray coincidences like 24—=He 718 prove more than 
a common atmosphere of religious feeling and phraseology. 


§ 5. Vocabulary and style.—The literary relations with Col., Lk., and 
the Johannine literature, besides 1 P. and the pastorals, thus indicate a 
period subsequent to that of Paul. Thisis further corroborated by the evidence 
of the language and style, which are on the whole favourable to the 
hypothesis that another mind than that of the apostle is at work in Eph. It 
contains (@) thirty-eight words which are not elsewhere used in the NT 


25 
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literature :—A0eos, aloxpérys, alyuadwredw, dvavedw,* Avotis, dradyety, 
dcopos, Bédos, évirns, éioxvew, eridvew, éripatoxew, érotpagia, edrpareNla, 
Oupeds, xarapricpés, Kardrepos, kAynpbw, KdvdwvltecOat, Koopoxpdrwp, Kpudij, 
xuBela, péyeOos, pedodela, perbrorxov, pwpodrcyla, wddn, wapopyiopds, (7a) 
wvevparixd,f modurolktdos, mpoedrlfew, mpooxaprépyats, purls, cupméroxos, 
ouproXlrys, cvvappodoyetv, cvvorkodopetv, cocwpos (cp. Preuschen in ZVW. 
i, 85-86). In addition to these, there are (4) no fewer than 44 words 
which, while employed elsewhere in the NT, are never used by Paul :— 
&-yvoa (Lucan), dypumvelv,t dxpoywriatos (1 P), ddvars, ra dudédrepa (Ac 23%), 
Gvepnos, § dvévat, || dravra, drardw (Ja 1%, 1 Ti 24),7 dared} (Ac 9), 
dowrla (1 P 44, Tit 15), didBoros, éwrépyouat, (ra) erovpdvia, épyacla, 
evayyedorhs, edordayxvos (1 P 3°), xaraBodyh (rpd x. xdouov, 1 P 1%, Jn 
17%), Aéyw els, paxpdy, dpyl{w, docdrys (Lk 17), dopvs, wardela,** ravorAla, 
adpoxos, tf warpla, mepifavyupe, tt wrdros,§§ rorurjy,||lt rodcrela, TT campés, *** 
owidos (2 P 238), cvyxadifw (Lk 22%), ttt owrhpiov, rimay, Viwp, brepdyw (He 
9°), irodciobar, Uyos, ppayuds,ttt ppdvyots (Lk 117),88§ xaperoiy (Lk 1%), 
xetporotyros. The absence of some of these from the extant letters may be 
accidental (¢.g. &yvoia, épylfw), but real significance attaches to the (47 6!) 
substitution of d:¢8odos (as in 1 Ti 3°, 2 Ti 26) for the Pauline caravGs, and 
the use of év rots érovparlos (five times). The collective and objective 
allusion to the holy apostles and prophets (3°), and to the apostles and prophets 
(2°) as the foundation of the church (cp. Apoc 2174), are partly, but only 
partly, eased by passages like 1 Co 9° 12% and Ro 167; probably they too are 
best viewed as water-marks of a later age, which looks back upon the primitive, 
apostolic propaganda. The indirect and rather awkward appeal in 374 (pds 
8 divacbe dvarywehoxovres vojoa: Thy cbveciy jou Kr.) corroborates this im- 
pression ; the phrase sounds more characteristic of a Pauline disciple than of 
Paul himself.|lli| These indications are followed up by other un-Pauline 


* Instead of the Pauline dvaxawody. 

+ Only in Eph 6” of spiritual beings. 

$ Only in Eph 6% with eds. Paul invariably uses ypyyopet» (1 Th 5%, 
1 Co 16}5, Col 4?). 

§ Only in Eph 4" metaphorically. 


loos oy OP ” (He 13° being a quotation from the LXX). 
T » os «5° with revd Tue, 
Sad 


»» 92 6% in literal sense of moral and mental education. 
tt » »» 2 and 1 P 2" metaphorically, 
cad 


ty, »» 61* metaphorically, 

§§ » »» 3% ” 

ll 42 95 4 ecclesiastically, 

WT 5 »» 2! metaphorically. 

— » 4” ” » With Adyos. 
Ttt » » 28 ” 

ttf as 9 24 ” 

§ss ,, >> 1% of man. 


ill! Hort (of. cz¢. 149 f.) ingeniously but unconvincingly takes dvaywidoxorres 
as=reading the OT. Like 67! it is probably meant to allude to Col. rather 
than to Eph 1% 2222, or to some lost letter, 
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touches, such as fore yerdoxovres (5°), the Father of Glory (1"7), before the 
foundation of the world (1‘=Jn 17%), the novel use of pueripov (53°) and 
olxovoula (in providential aspect), the application of dwrifew (3°), rveiua rob 
vobs (4%), etc., besides the predilection for the ovatio pendens, an un- 
paralleled number of genitival formations (95 in all, out of 155 verses) 
which occur in almost every second verse, including such strange compounds 
as agh ris ércxopyylas (41%), eriOuula rHs dxdrns (4%), etc., and some re- 
dundant epexegetic formations (¢.g. BovAy rob OeAjpuaros, xpdros rijs lrxvos). 

The last-named. feature runs through the general style of the writing, 
with its wealth of synonyms, which often add little or nothing to the thought, 
its unique employment of prepositions like éy (115 times) and xard, and the 
unusual length to which the sentences are occasionally spun out, one period 
passing into another through relatival and participial constructions whose 
logical bearing it is frequently almost impossible to determine. The linguistic 
data may be allowed to leave the problem of the authorship fairly open.* 
But the idiosyncrasies of the style are by no means so easily explained. 
Thus 1814 115-28 g1-7 211-13 21416 219-22 31-7 38-12 314-19 41-6 411-16 417-19 420-24 
525 518-28 525-27 528-80 61-3 65-8 614-20, are all lengthy sentences which are often 
cumbrous in their internal construction and beset by ambiguities in the 
juxtaposition of clauses and the collocation of separate words. They are 
at once elaborate and irregular. 373 is a long parenthesis or digression, 
after which 34" resumes 3; similarly the subject is repeated in 21, after the 
break. Such rhetorical anacoloutha are not paralleled by an impassioned 
irregularity like that in Gal 2°%, The latter is natural, as the abrupt 
language of a man dictating under the strong emotion of an indignant 
memory. The Ephesian instances, on the other hand, show the deliberate 
indifference of the writer to the niceties of literary symmetry, and thus fall 
into a class by themselves, ‘‘If we may regard this epistle as our best 
example of that copa which, according to 1 Co 2°, was to be found in Paul’s 
teaching, we may see in its style something like a brepoxy Adyou (ébdd. v.4), 
corresponding to the drepoxy) codlas. . It would be less inappropriate 
than elsewhere to call the language elaborate ; and it is at the same time 
apt oftener than elsewhere to stray beyond the bounds of symmetry and 
regularity ” (Simcox, Wrdters of NT. p. 32). 

It is unfair to characterise the temper thus mirrored in the style of the 
epistle as phlegmatic ; ¢ lyric would be a fitter term for the opening chapters 
in especial, with their soaring, subtle movement of thought and at the same 
time 


* 


**With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


Upon the other hand, these features of serenity and profundity only serve to 
bring out more decisively the difference between Ephesians and the letters of 





* Nageli (Wortschatz des Paulus, 85) goes even further, ‘‘im ganzen 
scheint mir der Wortschatz dieses Briefes . eher eine Instanz fiir als gegen 
die Echtheit zu sein.” 

t So von Soden (ZC. iii. 1. 90) ; cp. the criticisms of Jacquier, i. 306, and 
Hort (pp. 152f.). Von Soden himself, however, subsequently speaks of the 
‘lyrical’ passages in 4-6 (V7. 287-288). 
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Paul. It is often urged that the accentance of Colossians as written by Paul 
renders the acceptance of Ephesians more easy, but in some respects it only 
adds to the difficulties felt by the literary critic. The nearer the two are 
brought together, the more distinctive is the impression made by the con- 
ceptions as well as the style of Ephesians ; particularly as regards the latter, 
it becomes increasingly hard to understand the unparalleled phenomena 
which the Greek presents. Granted that ‘the lofty calm which undeniably 
does pervade it may in part be due to the mellowing effect of years, but 
doubtless much more to the sense of dangers surmounted, aspirations 
satisfied, and a vantage-ground gained for the world-wide harmonious action 
of the Christian community under the government of God’ (Hort, of. c#v. 
152-153); the problem remains, however, how can such tones be psycho- 
logically harmonised with what we know of Paul’s mind and style a few 
months before and after he wrote thus? Philippians, his swan-song, cannot 
have been written very long after this; Colossians was composed very little 
before. Yet Ephesians stands apart from both, in style and conceptions 
alike. The separate items of difficulty in the thought and expression may be 
explained, but the cumulative impression which they make is that of a writer 
who occupies a later standpoint of his own ; and this is more than corroborated 
by the style, which makes it extremely difficult to believe that Paul suddenly 
dropped into this method of writing and as suddenly abandoned it. ‘* The 
old vivacity appears to be lost. The sentences and paragraphs become 
larger and more involved. The tone of challenge dies out. Even the 
affectionateness seems buried in weighty but almost laboured disquisitions” 
(Sanday in St. Afargaret’s Lectt. on Crit. of NT, 1902, p. 22). This may be 
partly due to the fact that the direct controversy of Colossians is absent from 
Ephesians, but the larger explanation of the latter’s general tone is that the 
writer, unlike Paul, is not writing with any particular communities in view. 

To sum up. The cumulative force of the arguments already noted is in 
favour of a Paulinist, imbued with his master’s spirit, who composed this 
homily in his name as Luke composed the Pauline speeches in Acts (either 
from a sense of what Paul would have said under the circumstances or from 
some basis in tradition). From the writing of such speeches to the com- 
position of an epistolary homily on the basis of an epistle like Colossians it 
was an easy step (cp. pp. 42, 47). The writer designed his work to be read 
(34) by the church as a manifesto of Paul’s mind upon the situation; it was 
a pamphlet or tract for the times, insisting on the irenical needs of the church 
(like Acts) and on the duty of transcending the older schisms which had 
embittered the two sections of Christendom. 

Schleiermacher (£77/. 165f.), who was the first to detect the internal 
problems of the epistle, suggested its composition by Tychicus under Paul’s 
directions—a theory advocated by Usteri and Renan (‘ Que Paul ait écrit 
ou dicté cette lettre, il est 4 peu prés impossible de l’admettre ; mais qu’on 
Pait composée de son vivant, sous ses yeux, en son nom, c’est ce qu’on ne 
saurait déclarer improbable,” iii. p. xx). The Titbingen view of Colossians 
carried Ephesians also into the second century, but the recent recognition of 
the former as Pauline has left the problem of Ephesians more of an open 
question, resembling, ¢.g., the problem of the exact connection between 
Aristotle and the recently discovered treatise upon the Athenian Constitu- 
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tion. A number of critics (so especially, in addition to those named on 
p. 374, B. Weiss, 4/7. i. 377f.; Godet, ZVZ. 475-490; Salmon, V7. 
388f.; Zahn, Ziv/. § 29; Oltramare, and Baljon) attribute it to Paul ; Jiilicher 
and others content themselves with a mon liguet verdict; while some (see 
Pp- 375) attempt to do justice to the combination of specifically Pauline 
elements and absolute novelties in thought and language by postulating, as in 
the case of the Pauline pastoral epp., a Paulinist who is reproducing Paul’s 
ideas, on the basis of Colossians, in view of later interests within the neo- 
catholicism of the church. This does not involve the assumption that Paul 
was not original enough to advance even beyond the circle of ideas reflected 
in Colossians, or that he lacked constructive and broad ideas of the Christian 
brotherhood. It is quite possible to hold that he was a fresh and advancing 
thinker, and yet to conclude, from the internal evidence of Ephesians, that he 
did not cut the channel for this prose of the spiritual centre. In Paul’s 
letters there is always something of the cascade; in Eph. we have a slow, 
bright stream which brims its high banks. 

One of the indirect traits of the sub-Pauline period is the significant 
omission of the Lord’s supper in 4° (one Lord, one faith, one baptism). This 
is all the more striking as Paul’s treatment of the eucharist in 1 Co 107? (ets 
dpros, év c&ua of wondol éopuev, ol yap wdvres éx rod évds dprov peréxopuev) 
naturally pointed to its use as a symbol and proof of the unity of Christians 
with one another and their Lord (cp. Didaché, 94). But the Fourth 
gospel voices a feeling of protest against a popular view of the Lord’s supper 
which was tinged by pagan sacramentalism (cp. E. F. Scott, Zhe Fourth 
Gospel, pp. 122f.); Hebrews (137-17) also opposes the idea that the odpa 
Xpiv7o6 could be partaken of, as in several of the contemporary pagan cults 
(cp. below, p. 4553 oO. Holtzmann, ZVW., 1909, 251-260); Ephesians, we 
may conjecture, shows a like indifference to this growing conception of the 
supper (whether due to Paul, or developed from his language in 1 Cor.), and 
therefore omits the supper entirely. 


§ 6. Destination and object.—The tpeis of the homily, which 
first appears in 118, is defined in 2! (cp. 2! and 3!) as Gentile 
Christians. The writer has these primarily in view; but the 
situation is no longer one in which they are exposed to any 
Jewish Christian propaganda of legalism. In fact, it is assumed 
that the Gentile Christians are now in the majority; it is their 
predominance which forms the starting-point for the broad 
survey of history which Ephesians outlines. The jets of 111-2 
certainly represents Jewish Christians. Paul here voices that 
section of the church in its historical relation to the gospel. 
But the language is general, and neither here nor in 2! (cp. 
Hoennicke, /C. 125 f.) is there any real justification for the view 
that Jewish Christians were contemplated as a definite part of 
the writer’s audience. 

The author addressed his homily in Paul’s name rots dyious 
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Tots ovow Kal mirrois €v Xpicto ‘Tyood, omitting the place-name of 
Col 1! and adding rots otow (cp. Ro 8% rots xara rpobeaw KAnTOIs 
ovow) in order to amplify the following phrase, which further de- 
fines the ayco. whom the writer has in mind (cp. 2%! dytov év Kupiw, 
and 58). Those who defend év "Edécw as original, explain its early 
omission in some copies by urging either (i.) that this was due to 
Paul himself, who ordered Tychicus to leave a space blank in 
some copies for other churches (so, ¢.g., Schott); or (ii.) that it 
was the result of a transcriber’s error ; or (iii.) that it sprang from 
a feeling that passages like 115 3! 421 involved readers who were 
not, like the Christians of Ephesus, personally known to the 
apostle. None of these hypotheses is convincing.* A number 
of early copies in the second century evidently lacked the words, 
as Origen and Basil after him remark; traces of this form of the 
text are still present in the first hand of & and B,f and the 
likelihood is that Marcion must have received the epistle in 
this shape. Tertullian charges him with changing the title 
(adv. Marc. v. 17: titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et 
in isto diligentissimus explorator, nihil autem de titulis interest, 
cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam); but this 
merely means that the title of ‘Ephesians’ in Tertullian’s Canon 
(as in the Muratorian) already contained the Ephesian designa- 
tion, whereas Marcion’s differed (cp. adv. Mare. v. 11: preetereo 
hic et de alia epistola quam nos ad Ephesios prescriptam 
habemus, hzeretici uero ad Laodicenos), and Tertullian naturally 
supposed the canonical title to be the original. He falls back 
on the weritas eccleste@ or church-tradition of the title, not upon 
the text, from which any place-name was apparently absent. 


There would be a partial analogy to the insertion of a place-name if the 
original text of Ro 17 were (as in G) rots ofcw év dydary Be0d KXyTois dylou 





* Jacquier (i, 290) dismisses (i.) as ‘une supposition toute gratuité et 
assez ridicule.” Harnack (Dze Adresse, 704f.), who now identifies Eph. 
with the Laodicean epistle (see above, pp. 159-161), suggests specdosius 
guam uerius that it was the degeneration of the local church (Apoc 3!*) 
which led to the substitution of Ephesus for Laodicea in the title and 
address (by the first decade of the second century), in order to punish a com- 
munity which no longer deserved to possess a Pauline epistle (cp. Bxf.° ii. 197 £.). 

+ Also in ‘the corrector of a later MS (67), whose corrections are 
evidently taken from another quite different MS of great excellence, now 
lost” (Hort). Basil (contr. Zunomium, ii. 19) explicitly writes : otrw yap 
{4.¢. the reading of Eph 1? without év’Egéow) cal of pd jude Tapadeduxact 
(#.e. Origen and others), cal jets dv rots radao’s rap dvriypdguv eipjxaper, 
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{so Zahn, 7N7. i. 378f., 394f.), for which, at a subsequent period, rois 
obow év ‘Puy dyaryrots 0. «x. & was substituted ; but the former reading is 
piobably due to a revision of the text for liturgical purposes (see above, 
p. 141). It is not certain whether Tertullian’s words imply that Marcion’s 
teyt or his own text had a place-name after ofouv, since ‘titulus’ might 
here, as in the case of Galatians (adv. Afarc. v. 5) include the address. he 
probabilities on the whole are in favour of an inference to the contrary. 
The canonical Ephesians in this case would be originally a general pastoral 
addressed in Paul’s name to Gentile Christians, which Marcion evidently 
identified with the epistle to the Laodiceans. The title wpds "Edéovous first 
appears in the Muratorian Canon; when it was appended to the epistle 
previously, and whether this addition was derived from the presence of é 
Egécy in 1', remains uncertain. 


If év "Edéow in 1! was the original reading, the epistle cannot 
have Leen written by Paul. Its tone presupposes that the church 
(or rather, the Christian recipients) was personally unknown to 
him (138 3? 421); there is not the slightest reference to his loug 
mission among them; and while Paul could write letters without 
sending greetings, the Thessalonian epistles, e.g., contain definite 
allusions to the apostle’s relations with the church which are 
conspicuous by their absence from Ephesians. In spite of all 
arguments to the contrary (e.g. by Cornely, Henle, Schmidt, 
Rinck in SX., 1849, 948 f.; Alford, and A. Kolbe in his Zheol. 
Comm. tiber das erste Capital des Briefes an die Epheser, Stettin, 
1869), there is no internal evidence to prove that Ephesus was 
the church (or even one of the churches) addressed, and much 
to the contrary. Some Greek commentators, beginning with 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, ingeniously got over the difficulty by 
arguing that Eph. was written before Paul had reached Ephesus 
—a desperate hypothesis which need not be seriously refuted. 
Even when the epistle is attributed to a Pauline disciple, it is not 
probable that év "Edéow (so, e.g., Klopper, 34 f£.; and Holtzmann, 
cp. Corssen in ZV W., 1909, 35 f.) was an integral part of the 
address. Paul’s intimate connection with the church of Ephesus 
was notorious, and any one writing in his name must have known 
better than to make him address the Ephesian Christians as if he 
and they had no personal acquaintance (cp. 1) 32), To defend 
its originality by postulating the writer’s ignorance of the relation 
between Paul and Ephesus is a tour de force of criticism, which 
contradicts, z#éer alia, the affinities of the writing with Luke. 

The same considerations tell against the circular-hypothesis 
which regards Ephesus as merely one of the communities for 
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which the epistle was designed. Paul would have made some 
distinction in the body of the epistle between readers well known 
to him and others to whom he was a stranger (as in Col 2!); he 
would hardly have grouped the church of Ephesus, or even the 
adjoining churches (to many of which he was personally known, 
cp. Ac 19!° 20%), with communities who had no personal con- 
nection with himself. This notion, that Eph. was designed for a 
wider circle of churches than Ephesus, originated with Beza (‘sed 
suspicor non tam ad Ephesios ipsos proprie missam epistolam, 
quam Ephesum ut ad ceteras Asiaticas ecclesias transmitteretur ’), 
and was worked up by Ussher into the hypothesis of a circular 
letter, which has been practically the dominant view, ever since, 
of those who hold to the Pauline authorship (so, most recently, 
J. Rutherford, St. Pauls Epp. to Colosse and Laodicea, 1908 ; S.J. 
Case, Biblical World, 1911, 315f.; G. S. Hitchcock, Ephesians 
an Encyclical of St. Paul, 1913). The further identification of 
Eph. in this form with the letter mentioned in Col 41° (Laodicea 
being one of its recipients) is generally held along with the circular- 
hypothesis. The latter, however, is not free from difficulties. 
Primitive Christian epistles designed for a wide circle of churches 
were composed otherwise (cp. 1 Co 11%, Gal 11); the notion of 
copies with blanks for the local address is not true to ancient 
methods of epistolography ; besides, we should expect traces of 
several readings, and at best the retention of év. If év Aaodixia 
had been the original reading in 11, the change to ev "Edéow 
becomes unintelligible ; and, wice versa, if év "Edéow was in the 
autograph, Marcion’s change becomes almost inexplicable. Ag 
none of the conjectural emendations, such as xar “Ipw for 
cat moos (Ladeuze in RB., 1902, 573-580), or eOveow for 
"Edéow (R. Scott), is probable,* the alternatives are: (a) that the 
place-name was lost at an early period from copies of the 
autograph ; or (4) that 1} originally ran rots dylous tots obow kal 
motos év Xptord ‘Inood. When the sub-Pauline date of the 
writing is assumed, the latter theory becomes decidedly superior, 
in spite of the difficulties which attach to the interpretation of 
the words. It is preferable on the whole to take movois in the 
sense of faithful rather than of de/ieving ; the latter interpretation 


* Shearer (Z7 iv, 129) reads 7, d. rots "Iwot (the Jonians), and P. Ewald, 
(\VAZ., 1904, 560-568) conjectures dyamyrots for dylots rots (z.é. ‘to those who 
are beloved and believing’), while D omits roz?s (so Zahn); but the difficult 
ofow was in Origen’s text, and there is no reason to suspect its originality, 
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would most naturally imply Jews who were also Christians, and 
the tenor of the homily tells against this characterisation of its 
audience. 


The advance on Paul’s idea of unity is that Eph. correlates the two con- 
ceptions of Christ’s supremacy and the unity of Christians by running back 
the latter, z.¢. the ideal church’s unity,* to the supremacy of Christ as the 
cosmic and religious head of the universe. In this way the epistle represents 
the climax of the Pauline development; its theme is ‘‘not simply the unity 
of the church, but the unity of the church in Jesus Christ supreme. This Paul 
had not preached before” (M. W. Jacobus, 4 Prodlem in NT Criticism, 275). 
The former division of Jew and Gentile is for ever abolished by Jesus Christ, 
whose church constitutes the fina] relationship of man to God; this puoripiov 
or open secret is hailed as the climax of revelation, and Paul is the chosen 
herald of the message. The writer correctly regards Paul’s work as the pre- 
supposition of the catholic church. The évdrys (4% 15, here only) and the 
elpvn of the church, attained as the result of Paul’s propaganda, were due, 
however, not to any diplomatic adjustment of the two parties, but to the full 
and deep apprehension of the meaning of the gospel which Paul proclaimed. 
The author does not disparage (cp. 3°) the other apostles, any more than 
Luke does; on the contrary, he expressly associates the apostles with Paul 
in the promulgation of the church’s universality and unity ; but he insists on 
Paul’s importance for the divine unfolding of that catholic unity which in the 
Fourth gospel is run back to the original teaching of Jesus. Similarly the 
problems of freewill and election, which were raised in Romans, are ignored 
in Eph., not because Paul felt now dissatisfied with the answers he had given 
(so Davies, /7S., 1907, 460), but because this Paulinist moved in a region of 
thought where such idiosyncrasies of the apostle were transcended. 


It seems probable, therefore, so far as probability can be 
reached in a matter of this kind, that the epistle, or rather homily 
in epistolary form, originally had no notice of any church. It 
was a catholicised version of Colossians, written in Paul’s name 
to Gentile Christendom (2 31); the solitary reference to con- 
crete conditions (671-2) is adapted from Colossians, in order to lend 
vraisemblance to the writing, and the general traits of the homily 
rank it among the catholic epistles or pastorals of the early church. 
Marcion evidently conjectured that the epistle must be that 
referred to in Col 4%, and therefore included it in his Pauline 
canon under the title of rpds Aaodixéas. The title rpds "Edecious, 
with the insertion év *"E¢éow in 11, was either (a) due to the fact 
that the Pauline canon of the church was drawn up at Ephesus, 


*Cp. Schmiedel in £2. 3120-3121 (“‘ From the divine predestination 
of the church in Eph 1? 3? %1]) there is but a single step further to that 
of its pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, Vs. ii. 4. 1 and in 
: Clem. 14?"), 
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where possibly a copy of Ephesians was preserved, and from 
which it was circulated (hence the title; so, ¢g., Haupt and 
Zahn); or (4), as Baur suggested, to an editorial combination of 
67! with 2 Ti 4)? (Tuyixdy 5& dréoredra eis "Edeoov). The latter 
hypothesis does not seem too artificial, especially in view of the 
fact that Ephesus has other links to the circle of Pauline traditions 
in which the epistle to Timotheus and Titus originated. 


$7. Pertod.—The terminus ad quem may be roughly fixed by the echoes 
of the epistle in the later Christian literature. The darkened understanding 
of Clem. Rom. 36? may have been suggested by Eph 438, just as the eyes of 
your heart (Clem. Rom. 59%) seems to echo Eph 118, while Eph 4** is 
reflected in Clem. Rom. 469 (have we not one God and one Christ and one 
Spirit of grace shed forth upon us? and one calling in Christ?) Uf these 
(cp. also Eph 1°4=Cl. Rom, 64) are, as it seems to the present writer, more 
than coincidences, Ephesians must have been composed some time previous 
to A.D. 96. Twenty years later the existence of the epistle becomes still 
more plain, through the glimpses of it in Ignatius* (e.g. 5% with Polyk. 5} 
love your wives, even as the Lord the church ; ¥* 2° with Smyrn. 1 tv one 
body of his church, embracing Jews and Gentiles; 47* with Polyk. 1? Zake 
heed to unity—bear with all in love; 5) with Eph. V 10° let us be zealous to 
be imttators of God in forgiveness and forbearance; also 3° with Zp2. 19, and 
61". with Polyk. 62). As disunxt, 1 Aot more so, is its use by Polykarp (cp. 
Eph 28 with Pol. 135 2nowing that by grace you are saved, not of works, but 
by the will of God through Jesus Christ ; Epb 4% with Pol. 12! modo, ut his 
scripturis dictum est, Irascimini et nolite peccare, et Sol non occidat super 
iracundiam uestram, etc.). Beyond this it is needless to go down into the 
second century, except to notice the reminiscences (cp. Zahn’s Hért des Hermas, 
412f.) in Hermas (e.g. A/and. iii. 1, 4, Sm. ix. 13, 17), its use by the 
Valentinians (cp. Iren. i. 8. 4-5 ; Hipp. vi. 3), and the likelihood that the use 
of 4 5% in Epiph. 261° and 34” proves that Eph. as well as Judas was 
known to Marcus, the gnostic founder of the Marcosians, ¢. A.D. 160. To 
judge from Hippolytus (¢.g. v. 7f., vii. 25), it was a favourite among several 
early gnostic sects. 

A second-century date for the composition of the homily (so, formerly, ¢.g., 
Baur, Holtzmann, Mangold, Pfleiderer, Cone, S. Davidson, Rovers’ JV7. 
pp. 65f., Briickner) is therefore ruled out ; besides, no polemic against either 
Montanism (so, ¢.g., Schwegler, arguing from the emphasis on the Spirit, the 
prophets, etc.) or any phase of gnosticism (so, 4g., Hilgenfeld, Zx/. 669 f.) 





* Ignatius describes the Ephesian Christians as ‘initiated together into 
the mysteries with Paul’ (12=Eph 3° etc.), ‘who makes mention of you 
in every epistle’—a hyperbole based on 1 Co 168, 2 Ti 128, 1 Ti 13 ete. 
But it is a fair inference that he did not know ‘ Ephesians’ with its canonical 
address and title. While his letter to Ephesus has traces of ‘ Ephesians,’ it 
never suggests that the latter had special Ephesian associations (cp. Zahn’s 
Ignatius von Antiochien, 607 f.) ; he does not remind the Ephesians of Paul’s 
letter to them, as Clemens Rom. does the Corinthian church. 
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fs audible.’ The terminus a quo is fixed by Colossians, which was certainly, 
and 1 Peter which was probably, used by the anonymous autor ad Ephesios. 
Ewald, who regarded Colossians as written by Timotheus under Paul’s super- 
vision, held that Ephesians was composed by a Paulinist between a.D. 75 
and 80, and if the éerminus ad quem is extended to ¢. A.D. 85, this conjecture 
may serve as a working hypothesis for the general period of the writing. 

While the literary relationships fix approximately the date, they throw no 
light on the place of the homily’s composition, except that the traces of its 
circulation in Asia Minor suggest the latter province as its locus, 
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LITERATURE. — (a2) Editions — After the fifth century homilies of 
Chrysostom (ed. Field, 1849-1855) and the commentary of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (ed. H. B. Swete, Cambridge, 1882), no special edition of any 
significance appeared till the Reformation, when Calvin (1549, 1556) 
published his Genevan treatises, and Luther wrote his Annotationes (ed. 
Bruns, Liibeck, 1797); see, further, C. Magalianus (Operds hierarchicd libre tit. 
ete., Lyons, 1609); Louis de Sotomayor (Paris, 1610); Charles Rapine 
(Paris, 1622); Grotius (Annotationes, Paris, 1641); J. D. Michaelis 
(Gottingen, 1750); Mosheim (1755); Bengel’s Gnomon (1759); Heyden- 
reich, die Pastoralbriefe P. erlautert (1826-1828) * ; Flatt’s Vorlesungen (ed. 
Kling, 1831); C. S. Matthies (1840); Mack? (1841); A. S. Paterson 
(1848) ; Wiesinger (in Olshausen’s Kommentar, vol. v. 1850, Eng. tr., New 
York, 1858); Oosterzee (Bielefeld, 1861); Huther? (Géttingen, 1866); 
Bisping’s Erkldrung (1866); Ewald (1870); Plitt, de Pastoralbriefe prak- 
tisch ausgelegt (1872); Hofmann (1874); P. Fairbairn (7%e Pastoral Epistles, 
Edin. 1874); J. T. Beck, Hrklarung der 2. Briefe P. an Tim. (ed. Linden- 
meyer, 1879) ; Ellicott 5(1883) * ; Wace and Jackson (Speaker’s Comm. 1881); 
Knoke (1887-1889); Reuss (1883); Kiibel (in Strack-Zéckler’s Komm. 
1888) ; von Soden? (HC. 1893)*; Knoke4 (Lange’s Bzbel-Werk, 1894); 
Riggenbach (— Zickler, 1897) ; A. E. Humphreys (Cambridge Brble, 1897); 
J. H. Bernard (CG7. 1899)*; Stellhorn (1900); Horton (CB. 1901); R. 
M. Pope (London, 1go1); J. P. Lilley (Edin. 1901); Krukenberg (1901) ; 
Cone (/ntern. Hadbks. to NT. 1901); Weiss? (— Meyer, 1902)*; Koehler 
(SN7.? 1907); J. E. Belser (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1907)*; N.J. D. White 
(ZGT7. 1910); Wohlenberg? (ZX. 1911); E. Bosio (Florence, 1911); M. 
Meinertz (1913); J. Knabenbauer (Paris, 1913); M. Dibelius (2BNZ. 
1913); E. F. Brown (WC. 1917). 

Also Jerome (fourth century), J. Willichius (Zxfositio brevis et 
familiaris, 1542); D. N. Berdotus (1703); Mosheim (Zrkldrung des Briefe 
and, Titum, 1779); Kuinoel (Explicatio ep. Pauli ad Titum, 1812); and J. 
S. Howson (Smith’s DZ, iii. 1520-1521) on Titus ; Caspar Cruciger (1542); 
C. Espencaeus (Jz préorem ep. ad Tim. commentarius et digresstones, Paris, 


2 Baur’s contention was that Eph. voices, instead of opposing, gnosticism, 
and that it dates from a time ‘‘ when the gnostic ideas were just coming into 
circulation, and still wore the garb of innocent speculation” (fau/, Eng. tr. 
ii, 22), 
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1561); Melanchthon (Zxarratio epist. P. ad Tim, et duorum capttum 
secunda, 1561); Tilemann Heshusius (comm. tn priorem epist. P. ad Tim. 
1582); Gerhard (adnotationes in I P. ad Tim, epistolam, 1643); A. C. 
Fleischmann (1791); J. A. L. Wegscheider (1810); M. G. E. Leo (Pauli 
epist. I ad Tim. cum comm. perpetuo, Leipzig, 1837); Kolling (Der T Brief 
P. an Tim. aufs neue untersucht und ausgelegt, 1882-7); Liddon (1897); 
and Sir W. M. Ramsay (4x.7 1908f.) on 1 Tim. ; C. Espencaeus (Paris, 
1564) ; J. B. Rembowski (1752); M. G. E. Leo (1850); Bahnsen, daze sog. 
Pastoralbriefe, I. der II Tim. (1876)* on 2 Tim. ; with Mosheim (£rkldrung 
der beyden Briefe des Ap. Pauli an den Timotheum, Hamburg, 1755), and 
Plumptre (Smith’s DZ. iii. 1507-1572) on 1 and 2 Tim. 

(4) Studies—(i.) general:—P. Anton (ZExegetische Abhandlungen der 
Pastoralbriefe, 1753) 31 van den Es (Pauli ad Titum epistola cum etusdem ad 
Tim. epp. composita, Leyden, 1819); L. R. Rolle (De authentia epist. 
pastoralium, 1841); Scharling (Die newesten Untersuchungen tiber die sog. 
Pastoralbriefe, 1846); A. Saintes, Etudes critiques sur les trots lettres past. 
attribudes 2 S. Paul (1852); Schenkel (BZ. iv. 393-402); Sabatier (ZSA. 
x. 250-259); Ginella, De authentia eptst. pastoralium (Breslau, 1865) ; 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus (Eng. tr. ii. 196-214); J. R. Boise, The epp. of 
Paul written after he became a prisoner (New York, 1887); Plummer 
(Expositor's Bible, 1888); Hesse, Die Entstehung d. NT Hirtenbricfe 
(1889); Bourquin, étude crttigue sur les past. épitres (1890); Hatch (£8.', 
‘Pastorals’); Harnack (4CZ. ii. 1. 480-485, 710-711); Moffatt (£82. 
5079-5096); W. Lock (D&B. iv. 768f.); Jacquier (V7. i. 353, 414); 
R. Scott, Zhe Pauline Epistles (1909), pp. 128f., 329f.; R. A. Falconer 
(DAC. ii. 583f.). (ii.) specially against the Pauline authorship of one or 
all :—Schleiermacher (wer den sog. ersten Brief des P. an den Tim., Ein krit. 
Sendschreiben an Gass, Berlin, 1807; cp. his Werke 2u Theol. ii. 221-239) ; 
Baur, dive sogen. Pastoralbriefe (1835)*; Schenkel, Christusbild d. Apostel 
(162f.); Schwegler (4Z. ii. 138-153); H. J. Holtzmann, ae Pastoralbriefe 
kritisch. u. exegetisch behandelt (1880)*; Renan, iii. pp. xxili-lili, v. 
(ch. vi.); Pfleiderer (Ure. iii. 373f.); W. Briickner, Chron. 277-286; 
Weizsicker, 4A. ii. 163f., 259f; M. A. Rovers, Wieuw-test. Letterkunde?® 
(1888), 66-78; J. Reéville, Les origines de Tepiscopat, i. 262f.; E. Y. 
Hincks, JBL. (1897) 94-117; von Soden (/W7. 305f.); Gould (N774A. 
142f.); McGiffert (44. 398, 423); E. Vischer (Dee Paulusbriefe, 1904, 
74-80) ; Knopf, WZ. 32, 300f.; Baljon, V7. pp. 150-174; A. S. Peake, 
(INT. 68-71); Wendland (HBNT., i. 2. 364f.); H. H. Mayer, Ueber d. 
Pastoralbriefe (1913) ; F. Koehler (Dze Pastoralbriefe, 1914). (iii.) Schleier- 
macher was answered by Planck (Bemerkungen tiber den ersten Brief an Tim. 
1808); Baur by M. Baumgarten (ave Echthett d. Pastoralbriefe, Berlin, 1837) 
and Matthies (1840); the traditional view was maintained by Good, Authent. 
des épitres past, (Montauban, 1848); Dubois, étude critique sur Pauthent. de 
la premiére ép. a Tim. (1856); and Doumergue (/authenticité 1 Tim. 1856); 
but especially by T. Rudow, de argum. hist. guibus epp. past. origo Paulina 
impugnata est (1852); C. W. Otto, die geschichtlichen Verhiltnisse der 











1 Said to be the first German work where the name ‘pastorals’ can be 
found applied to these epistles. 
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Pastoralbriefe, 1860); M. J. Cramer ( JBL., 1887, pp. 3f.); Bertrand, essaz 
critique sur Pauthenticité des ép. Past, (1888) ; G. G. Findlay * (Appendix to 
Eng, tr. of Sabatier’s L’apétre Paul, pp. 341-402); Hort, Chréstian Ecclesia 
(1898), 189-217, and A. Ruegg (Aus Schrift u. Geschichte, 1898, pp. 59- 
108)*; followed by Roos, de Briefe des apost. Paulus u. die Reden des 
Herrn Jesu (156-202); G. H. Gilbert, Student's Life of Paul (1899), 225- 
232; J. W. Falconer, Prom Apostle to Priest (1900), 109-146; W. E. Bowen 
(Dates of Past. Letters, 1900); G. G. Findlay (Hastings’ DZ. iii. 714f.); 
W. M. Ramsay (CRE. pp. 248f., Zxp.* viii. 110f. etc.); R. D, Shaw 
(Pauline epp.* pp. 423 f.); T. C. Laughlin (Zhe Pastoral Epp. in the Light of 
one Roman Imprisonment, California, 1905); R. J. Knowling ( Testimony of 
St, Paul to Christ?, 1906, pp. 121-147); J. D. James (Genuineness and 
Authorship of Past. Epp., 1906); COR. (1907) 63-86, 344-358; Barth 
(INT, § 14); Zahn (VT. 8§ 33-37)*; A. Maier (Hauptprobleme d. P,- 
Briefe, 1911); C. Bruston (RTQR. xxii. 248 f., 441f.); V. Bartlet (Axp.8 

28 ff.); Edmundson (Ure. 160f.). (iv.) on special points :—~Beckhaus, 
Specimen observationum de vocabulis iwak Ney. et rarioribus dicendi formulis 
in prima epistola Paulina ad Tim. (1810); Ad. Curtius, de tempore quo prior 
epist. Tim. exarata stt (1828); G. Bohl, wer die Zeit der Abfassung und die 
Paulin. Charakter der Briefe an Tim. u. Tit. (Berlin, 1829, conservative) ; 
W. Mangold (Dée Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, Marburg, 1856); Eylau, Zur 
Chronologie der Pastoralbriefe (1888) ; E. Belin, étude sur les tend. hérétiques 
combattues dans les ép. past. (1865); Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1880, 448-464); 
Havet, le Christianisme et ses origines, iv. 376-380 (1884) ; Henri Bois, 7/P7. 
(1888) 145-160; Clemen, Eimheztlichheit d. Paulin, Briefe (1894), 142-176; 
A. Klépper, ZWT, (1902) 339-361 (‘ Zur Christologie der Pastoralbriefe’); 
W. Lutgert, Die Irrlehrer d. Pastoralbriefe (BFT. xiii. 3, 1909) ; Moffatt 
(ZB. xxvi. 991 f.). 


§ 1. Order—In addition to mpds "Edeoious, three epistles 
addressed to Timotheus (zpos Tidbcov A, B) and Titus (mpés 
Tirov) appear in the canon under the name of Paul. As these titles 
did not form part of the original autographs, the early church, 
which took them as written within Paul’s lifetime, naturally argued 
from the internal evidence that 2 Tim., with its richer individual 
references, reflected the last phase of the apostle’s career, and 
that 1 Tim. was earlier. When the epistles are recognised to 
belong to a sub-Pauline period,! a comparative study of their 
contents indicates that 2 Tim. is the earliest of the three, and 
1 Tim. the furthest from Paul (so, eg., Mangold, de Wette, 
Reuss, Za Bible, vii. 243 f., 703 f.; Baur, Holtzmann, von Soden, 
Harnack, Pfleiderer, Rovers, Bourquin, Briickner, S. Davidson, 
Beyschlag, McGiffert, Clemen, Schmiedel, Jiilicher, R. Scott, 


1Cp. Lock, DB. iv. 784: ‘* On this latter supposition the priority of 
Titus to 1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would be so little reason 
for the same writer composing it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as 
a general treatise.” 
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and Koehler); cp. HWZ. 559-561. The more advanced 
situation of 1 Tim. is betrayed by its sharper emphasis on 
ecclesiastical procedure; ¢g. mioris in its objective sense 
occurs four times in 1 Tim., once in Titus, never in 
2 Tim.; owrjp of God* only occurs in 1 Tim.; the dycatvovoa 
SiSackadla is elevated to an extraordinary position} in 1 Ti 
10 and rivés dvOpwrot or tives is confined to 1 Tim. (seven 
times). 2 Ti 217 is presupposed in 1 Ti 1 and there is 
a heightening scale in 2 Ti 2%=Tit 3°=1 Ti 14, 2 Ti 1¥= 
1 Ti 2%, 2 Ti 3!=1 Ti 4%, and Tit 17=1 Ti 32, When the 
author wrote 2 Tim., he must have had some Pauline materials 
or sources at his command ; this preponderates to a lesser degree 
in Titus; but in 1 Tim., where he is more of an author and less 
of an editor, the Pauline background of reminiscences and tra- 
ditions recedes before the tendency of the writer to emphasise 
the authority rather than the personality of the apostle, to 
become more severe towards the errorists, and to elaborate 
the details of ecclesiastical organisation and discipline. In this 
respect the superiority of 2 Tim. is fairly obvious, and the proba- 
bility is that superiority here is equivalent to priority. 

1 Tim. was the first to rouse the suspicions of critics (J. E. C. Schmidt, 
Einl. i. 2574.3 Schleiermacher), and it is assigned to a post-Pauline date 
even by some who incline to accept 2 Tim. as a composition of Paul (so, ¢.g., 
Loffler, A/eine Schriften, ii. 216f.; Neander, Bleek, and Heinrici, Der ditt. 
Charakter d. neutest. Schriften, 1908, 64). Were it not for 1 Tim., it 
might be plausible to seek room for the other two within the lifetime of Paul, 
but all three hang together, and they hang outside the historical career of the 
apostle. The critical position underlying the following pages is that while 
the three epistles are, in Coleridge’s phrase, émiaroAal IavAoedets, they are 
pseudonymous compositions of a Paulinist who wrote during the period of 
transition into the neo-catholic church of the second century, with the aim 
of safeguarding the common Christianity of the age in terms of the great 
Pauline tradition. He knew Paul’s epistles and venerated his gospel, but 





* In contrast to the gnostic antithesis between God the Creator and God 
the Saviour. 

} As an antithesis to parricide, matricide, and other abnormal vices. 
* This is so unnatural an application of the term that we can hardly believe 
that Paul himself used it in such a connection, but rather another writer who 
imitated the Pauline expression ” (Bleek, 77. ii. 85-86). 

+ Heinrici writes: ‘‘der zweite Timotheusbrief wohl von Paulus selbst 
verfasst ist, wahrend dem Titus und dem ersten Timotheusbrief Weisungen 
des Paulus iiber Gemeindeorganisation, Gottesdienst, Lehre und sittliche 
Pflichten der Gemeindeleiter zugrunde liegen, welche in Briefform gefasst 
sind,” Bruston also makes Paul write 2 Tim. first. 
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he had also access to some Pauline re/iguze as well as to traditions which are 
not represented in Luke’s history. The pastorals, especially 2 Tim., are 
composite, and they show further traces of subsequent accretion, It is 
unlikely that these writings were nothing more than the products of a later 
Paulinist’s inventive imagination, working on the book of Acts and the 
Pauline letters. Many of the details, e.g. the references to Paul’s cloak and 
books (2 Tim 417’), are too circumstantial and concrete to be explained 
upon any such hypothesis (cp. Conybeare’s AZyth, Magic, and Religion, 
p- xvi). No theory of verisimilitude accounts for them, any more than for 
the numerous allusions to apostolic figures, which place them in a different 
light from that of the earlier traditions. Furthermore, as has often been 
urged (cp. Lemme, pp. 7f., and Krenkel, pp. 449f.) with true historical 
insight, the very discrepancies and roughness in the various situations pre- 
supposed throughout the epistles, especially in 2 Tim., are enough to indicate 
that the writer had not a free hand. He was not sketching a purely imaginary 
set of circumstances, but working up materials which were not always quite 
tractable. 

The apocryphal reference in 2 Ti 3° (cp. #Bz. 2327 f., Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseud, ii, 811) threw suspicions on that epistle at an early date: ‘item 
quod ait sécut Jannes et Mambres restiterunt Mos¢ non inuenitur in publicis 
scripturis sed in libro secreto qui suprascribitur Iannes et Mambres liber. 
Unde ausi sunt quidam epistolam ad Timotheum repellere, quasi habentem in 
se textam alicuius secreti; sed non potuerunt’ (Origen, 2 A/atth. ser. 117). 
This, however, was a passing curiosity of early criticism. The reasons for 
the widespread reaction (since Eichhorn) against the traditional hypothesis 
of the pastorals are based on their diction, theological and ecclesiastical 
standpoint, and ecclesiastical tendencies. The sub-Pauline elements are 
decisive for a date later than any in Paul’s lifetime. But any arguments in 
favour of the hypothesis that Paul wrote these letters will be best met 
indirectly, in the course of a positive statement of the other position. 


§ 2. Contents.—(a) In the first part of 2 Tim. (1!218) the 
emphasis falls on suffering with and for the gospel as a note 
of genuine Christianity. The greeting (1)%) is followed by a 
thanksgiving for Timotheus’ unfeigned faith, and an exhortation 
against being ashamed of Paul and the Pauline gospel in their 
hour of adversity. Paul urges his own example to the contrary 
(132), together with the example of a brave Asiatic Christian, 
Onesiphorus (115-18), This Pauline gospel, of which endurance 
is a leading feature, Timotheus as Paul’s deputy is to teach (21-3) 
to his subordinate agents, and to practise himself (2%), with the 
certainty of ultimate success and reward (2*18), The second 
section of the epistle lays stress on the wordy, bitter, and barren 
controversies which endanger this trust and tradition (21). 
Their immoral consequences and methods are hotly exposed 
(3'*); then Timotheus is warned, by Paul’s own example (3)), 
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that suffering not ease is the mark of the true gospel, and that 
innovations (3!") are to be eschewed. After solemnly laying 
this charge on him (415), Paul speaks of his own position (4%), 
and the letter closes with a number of private and personal 
data. 


The author evidently means the epistle to be taken as sent by Paul from 
his Roman imprisonment (cp. 48=Ph 178 23”) to Timotheus at some unknown 
place (perhaps in Asia Minor, 11538), For an attempt to explain 47% as an 
allusion to Paul’s defence before Felix, see Krenkel’s Bettrage, pp. 424f., 
442f. ; Kreyenbiihl’s Auglm d. Wahrheit (1900), i. 213 f., and (see above, 
p- 138) Erbes in ZVW., 1909, 128f., 195 f., with Spitta’s Ure. i. 37f. But 
(see above, p. 169) the reference is obviously to the first stage of the Roman 
trial (cp. Ph 1%); in any case it does not imply acquittal and release 
(Zahn). Dr. T. C. Laughlin (see below) is obliged to refer the first defence 
to a supposed trial of Paul before the Ephesian courts (Ac 19%"), which is 
even more improbable. 

Bahnsen ingeniously analyses the epistle thus: 2°!8 develops 28, 214% 
develops 2‘, and 3}-4 @) develops 25. Otto’s classification attempts to arrange 
the contents under the three notes of the rveya in 17. 

For a textual discussion of 2%, cp. Resch’s Paulinismus, pp. 258-259. 
The pweuBpdvar of 4 were probably pugzllares membranez or sheets for 
private memoranda. The @i8dla may have included the Logia or evangelic 
scriptures from which 1 Ti 5!8 is quoted (so Resch); but this is a mere 
conjecture. See, generally, Birt’s Das Anitke Buchwesen, pp. 50f., 88f. ; 
Nestle’s Zinf. 39f., and Zahn’s GX. ii. 938-942. 


(4) The construction of the epistle to Titus is simpler and 
more lucid than that of the other two pastorals. After the 
greeting (1!4), Paul discusses the rules for the conduct of 
presbyters or bishops in Crete, in view of current errors and 
local vices (15-16), He then sketches ‘the sound doctrine’ 
which Titus is to inculcate on aged men (2?*) and women (2°), 
younger men (2°) and slaves (2919), in the light of what God’s 
grace demands (211-15) from all Christians. This is enlarged and 
enforced (3!!),* in view of the position of Christians towards 
the outside world; instead of worldliness or wrangling, ethical 
superiority is to be the aim of all believers. Then, with a brief 
personal message (312-15), the epistle ends. 


The literary setting goes back to some early tradition which associated 
a Pauline mission, under Titus, with Crete; the island, owing to its 
position, was a favourite wintering-place for vessels (cp. Ramsay, Pasdléne 
and other Studies, 1907, 76), and, in the absence of all information about 





* On the sub-Pauline tone of 3°, cp. Sokolowski’s Geist und Leben bei 
Paulus (1903), 108 f. ; on 3-4, Axp,® xi. 137 f, 
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the origin of Cretan Christianity, it is a reasonable conjecture that Paul may 
have touched at Crete during one of his voyages even prior (cp. 3!%7 with 
Ac 20%) to Ac 27%", There was a strong Jewish element in the population, 
which seems to explain the local allusions in 17% 3% On the original basis, 
in Epimenides, for the harsh attack upon the Cretan character, cp. Rendel 
Harris in Zxf.’ iii. 332 f., Bxp.8 ix. 29f., and above, p. 35. 

(c) 1 Tim. is more discursive and miscellaneous than 2 Tim., 
but the practical, ecclesiastical motive of the epistle (315 ratra 
gow ypddw iva, eons mas det ev oikw Oeod dvacrpéepecOar) is 
fairly obvious throughout its somewhat desultory contents. After 
the greeting (11%), Paul contrasts (19-17) the methods and aims 
of some contemporary antinomians at Ephesus with ‘the sound 
doctrine’ of his own gospel, of which Timotheus (11%-2°) is the 
natural heir. The writing then passes forward into the first 
(2-3) of its two sections. Regulations are given for various 
sides of church-life: (2) for whom (2) and by whom (2%) 
prayer is to be offered—the latter direction drifting * into a 
word on the subordination of women; and (4) the qualifications 
of éxiocxoror (378), deacons and deaconesses (3°18). The closing 
words of the section (3!*16) imply that such care for the 
worship and organisation of the church as a pillar and prop of 
the truth cannot wholly prevent moral aberrations and heresies ; 
hence the second section (4-6) deals with Timotheus’ attitude 
towards such ascetic errors (415 610. 11-16) + as well as towards 
individual members of the church (51%), particularly widows 
(5316),t presbyters (57), and slaves (612). A sharp word 
follows (631°) on the errorists who made their religion a profitable 
trade, and with a solemn charge to the ‘man of God,’ the 
epistle closes in a doxology (6116), The postscript contains a 
charge for wealthy Christians (617-19), and a warning for Timotheus 
himself against contemporary yvaars (670-21), 

In 5!8, where an OT quotation lies side by side with a NT saying, the 
latter must be taken as equally from 7 ypady. It is artificial to conjecture 


that a logion of Jesus has been loosely appended to the former. By the 
time the author of the pastorals wrote, either Luke’s gospel or some evan- 


*The inner connection, such as it is, between 3% and what precedes, 
probably is to be found in the thought of worship suggesting the qualifica- 
tions of those who presided over it. 

F On 4% (ry dvayvwce), see Glaue, Die Vorlesung heiligen Schriften im 
Gottesdienste (1907), pp. 35-38. 

} Konnecke (BFT7. xii. 1. 31-32) proposes to rearrange 5*" thus: 5® 
5, 4.8.6.7 


26 
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gelic collection containing Lk 107 was reckoned as ypa¢}. This would be 
partially, but only partially, explained if Luke were the author, in whole or 
part, of the pastorals (see below, p. 414). 


§ 3. Structure—The more or less loose connection of the 
three epistles and the frequent abruptness or awkwardness of 
transition between successive passages, naturally suggest a re- 
course in the first instance to the hypothesis of transposition or 
redaction. The results, however, do not of themselves point to 
any satisfactory solution of the literary problem. 


Tit 17° certainly appears to be a marginal gloss (so O. Ritschl, 7ZZ., 
1885, 609; Knoke, pp. 227 f.; Harnack, ACZ. 710 f., and McGiffert, cp. 
EBi. 5091), breaking the connection between 1° (dvuréraxra) and 1° 
(elolv yap wool dvuréraxrot); it may have been added subsequently by the 
author himself (cp. 1 Ti 3%) or inserted by a later editor interested in the 
monarchical episcopate.* Similarly 1 Ti 5% has probably got displaced (cp. 
EBi. 5080) from between 4° and 4‘ (Holtzmann), or 4” and 4" (Bois, 
Kénnecke), the motive of the change (unless it was accidental) being the desire 
of some copyist to qualify dyvév. It is scarcely adequate to treat it merely 
as parenthetical, or (with Owen) to place it after 5%. Knatchbull and 
Bakhuyzen prefer to omit it entirely as a later gloss, while Calvin and 
Heydenreich suggested that 57°53 was written on the margin originally. 
More drastically P. Ewald (Probabéiia betr. den Texte des x Tim. 1901) 
conjectures that by an accidental displacement of the £/agz/e or leaves in the 
original copy 1 Ti 1-17 has been displaced from between 1? and 1°, and 
314-4! from after 67; which certainly smoothes out the roughness of the 
transition ¢ at various points. The awkward transitions in 3! have also 
suggested a textual irregularity which has been variously cured, e.g. by the 
deletion of 3 (Naber, Adnemosyne, 1878, 371), or its removal to a place 
between 3° and 3! (Knoke omitting 34, Hesse putting 3! between 3 and 
34), 4° is also awkward in its present site, but it need not be an interpola- 
tion (Bois, Baljon), though ‘‘it is very probable that the Pastoral Epistles 
[especially 1 Tim.] contain many interpolations in which statements about 
errors and even directions about discipline have been somewhat altered to 
suit the requirements of the middle of the second century. This is what 
would naturally happen to a document which was used, as we know these 
epistles were used, for a manual of ecclesiastical procedure” (Lindsay, 
Church and Ministry in Early Centuries?, 141). 





*Clemen (Einhettlichkeit, pp. 157.) and Hesse (pp. 148, who 
begins at 1°) extend the interpolation to the close of v.", on inadequate 
grounds. The connection between vv." and ™ is quite good, and there 
is no real difficulty about Epimenides being styled a prophet loosely 
after v.4, 

f Better than the transposition of 118% to a place between 1® and 1° 
(Bois), which leaves too large a gap between vouodiidoxadoe (18) and the 


allusions to the law in 1°, although it gives a good connection between the 
charge of 15* and 18, 
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On a closer examination into their literary unity, the epistles, 
and especially 2 Tim., at once reveal different strata. Thus in 
2 Tim., 115-18 and 31012 are plainly erratic boulders as they lie; 
both interrupt the context, and both contain material * which 
is genuinely Pauline. The same holds true of 492%, possibly 
even of 45-224 in the main, within which 115-18 is sometimes held 
to have originally lain (after 41° McGiffert, after 418 Knoke). 
But even 4(.- 9228 is not homogeneous, although it is easier to 
feel differences of time and temper within its contents than to 
disentangle and place the various elements of which it is 
composed.t Thus v.19 (Luke alone is with me) hardly seems 
consonant with v.2!> (Zudbulus salutes thee, and so do Pudens 
and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brothers); if Timotheus was 
to rejoin Paul at once (vv. 21), it is not easy to see how he 
could devote himself to the local discharge of the duties laid 
on him in 1845 (cp. Simcox, ZZ. x. 430-432, on the unlikeli- 
hood that the commissions and cautions of 413-15. 21-224 could have 
come froma dying man). Such phenomena j have led to schemes 
of reconstruction which attempt to solve the complexity of the 
epistles’ structure by recourse to partition-methods, especially in 
the case of 2 Tim. The presumably authentic material is 
analysed, ¢.g., as follows. (2) von Soden: 11f 3-5. 7f 15-18 (21. 3-128 7) 
4619. 21-22 a genuine letter written from the close of the Roman 
imprisonment. (6) McGiffert: 1118 (except 16> 12-14) (g1. 8-137) 
42. 5-8. 16-19, 21b. 10 written towards the end of his imprisonment 
and life, a complete epistle, ‘his dying testament’ to the favour- 
ite disciple who was to carry on his work at Ephesus. (c) 
Dr. T. C. Laughlin: 4928 (a note written from Macedonia, 
shortly after Ac 2o), the rest of 2 Tim. written after Philip- 
pians from Rome. (d) Hausrath (iv. 162 f.): 115-18+ 4918 like 
Phil 3!~4, written soon after his arrival in Rome, the former 
after his first trial. Other analysists find incorporated in 2 Tim. 
a fragment written from the Cesarean imprisonment: eg. (a) 
Hitzig (Ueber Johannes Marcus, 1843, 154 f.), who distinguishes 


* Lemme (Das echte Ermahnungsschreiben des Ap. Paulus an Tim. 1882), 
Hesse, and Krenkel needlessly omit 115 18, 

+ Ewald assigned vv.*"7 and 1-22 to Rome, vwv.13- to Macedonia, during 
Paul’s third tour from Ephesus. 

tIt is more natural, in the majority of cases, to explain these internal 
discrepancies as the result of accretion, when different notes (see above, p. 41} 
have been fused together, than as /apsus memoria or calami, 
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such a note (115 413-16. 20-228) from another written during the 
Roman captivity (4512 19 116-18 422 7 4p. 63); (6) Bacon (Story 
of St. Paul, 196 f.), who regards 4% 11-18 -0-2la as probably com- 
posed during the two years at Ceesarea ;* (¢) Clemen (Paulus, i. 
405 f.), who places 4918, together with Colossians and Philemon 
(a.D. 59-60), in this period (a.D. 61), 1518 falling in the Roman 
captivity (A.D. 62) previous to Philippians, whilst 419228 was 
written after 1 Cor. from Corinth in a.p. 57 (of. cit. p. 354); and 
(d) Krenkel (Bettrdge sur Aufhellung der Geschichte u. der Briefe 
des Apostel Paulus, 1890, pp. 395-468), who addresses 4°18 from 
Cesarea to Timotheus at or near Troas, subsequently to Colos- 
sians and Philemon, 4! + 11647 18)4. 421 being written from the 
Roman imprisonment. 


The net result of such investigations is tentative. Beyond the general 
fact that the author had some reltguie Pauling ¢ at his disposal, and that 
the internal evidence here and there suggests the incorporation of such notes 
by one who felt justified in working up such materials, we can hardly go 
with very much confidence. One of the most elaborate and least convincing 
recent reconstructions is proposed by Hilgenfeld (ZW 7., 1897, 1-86), véz. 
that 2 Tim. has been worked over by an anti-Marcionite redactor, who also 
edited Titus in the interests of orthodox doctrine (in 11% 12-184 218 310-11), and 
revised (pp. 32 f.) later in the second century the post-Pauline original of 
1 Tim, (= 112 1217 gi-Ga, 8-15 31-16 4911 412_518a 519-22. 24-25) which had sought 
to commend the monarchical episcopate. 


Titus, on the other hand, presents less difficulty. It is 
probably sub-Pauline, and the alternatives seem to be (a) 
either a genuine note of Paul worked up by a later disciple, who 
was responsible for 1 Tim. at least, or (2) an epistle based on 


* The rest of 2 Tim., with some interpolations (e.g. 13 2°09), is regarded 
as written subsequently to Philippians (pp. 375 f.). Bdottger dated the whole 
epistle from the Cesarean period of imprisonment, with 1 Tim. from Patara 
(Ac 217) or Miletus (Ac 2077), The change of MiAjjr@ into MeXiry (so, 4.g., 
Baronius, Beza, Grotius, Knoke, Bahnsen) would date 2 Tim. or this part of 
it from the Roman imprisonment (cp. Ac 28!-!°); but the textual evidence is 
slight, and Trophimus is not mentioned by Luke (Ac 27?) in this con- 
nection. 

{ The preservation of such private notes, as, e.g. in the cases of the 
correspondence between Vergil and Augustus, Cicero and Atticus (cp. Peters, 
Der Brief in der rimischen Literatur, 1901, 27 f., 78 f.), was all the more 
likely, since Paul was the first ‘man of letters’ in the primitive church, and 
since the extant canonical collection represented only part of his actual 
correspondence. Private notes would be more apt to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Pheebe, they were 
attached by later editors to some larger epistle (p. 139). 
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one or two genuine fragments of the apostle’s correspondence. 
The former class of theories is represented by Hesse (pp. 150 f.), 
who finds 13% 5-6. 12-18a. 16 31-7. 12-18. 15 a genuinely Pauline note, 
written shortly after he left Crete, and worked up by a Paulinist 
who inserted the warnings against heresy; by von Soden (11 * 
312-15), and by McGiffert (116' 31-7 1218, written before Paul’s 
stay of three months at Corinth, Ac 20%). The alternative, 
which seems more probable (so nearly all the critical editors), 
is that the writer was drawing upon some ancient and even 
authentic tradition connecting Titus with Crete during Paul’s 
lifetime, and that 3!%8, which is likely to be genuine (so Weisse, 
Hase, Ewald, etc.), has been preserved from that tradition. 
Most allow that the historical site for such a fragment and tradi- 
tion lies in the neighbourhood of Ac 20%, Krenkel, e.g., dating it 
(i.e. Tit 31%, 2 Ti 4%, Tit 318) perhaps from Illyria during the 
apostle’s second journey to Corinth (Ac 201%), Clemen (Paulus, 
i. 399 f., i. 233-234) similarly from Macedonia after 2 Co 10~ 
13, 1-9, and previous to Romans (A.D. 59). 

1 Tim., again, yields even less to the partition-theories. No 
fragment can be referred with any confidence to the apostle. 
The incidental allusions to Paul’s personality (3146 41%) merely 
betray the writer’s consciousness that there was a certain awk- 
wardness in such elaborate commissions and instructions upon 
the commonplace regulations of a Christian community being 
addressed to one who was not merely himself in mature life, but 
ex hypothesi separated only for a time from his superintendent. 
In such touches we can feel the author’s literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the vratsemblance of the situation, but 
there is nothing to indicate the presence of any definite note 
from the apostle. As it stands, the ep. is a unity, though 211-15 
reads like a gloss (Hesse, Knoke), 4'® parts easily from its 
context, and the oty of 2! is a loose transition. More than the 
other two epistles, it breathes from first to last the atmosphere 
in which the editor or author of all the three lived and moved. 
It is a free and fairly homogeneous composition, not constructed 
(as Schleiermacher suggested) simply out of the two previous 
epistles, but with a content and cachef of its own. On the 
other hand, the literary structure of its paragraphs shows that 
it has suffered accretion after it was originally composed, e.g. 
in 617-218, possibly also in 3118 517-20 @2), besides the marginal 
glosses in 3)! and 52% When 61 is thus taken as a later 
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addition (Harnack, Knopf in MZ. 305-306), the allusion in 
dvrbéces THs Pevduvipov yvdoews may be to Marcion’s well- 
known volume. Otherwise the use of 1 Tim. in Polykarp (see 
below), besides the inappropriateness of 17 (Tit. 11) to the 
Marcionites, rule out the Tiibingen view that the pastorals 
were directly anti-Marcionite pamphlets. Thus Hort (JC. 
113 f.) prefers, with several recent critics, to explain the 
dyriOécets as Jewish casuistical decisions, the yeveaAoyiar of 14 
and Tit 3° being the legendary pedigrees of Jewish heroes, such 
as swarm in the book of Jubilees and elsewhere (cp. Wohlenberg, 
pp. 31 £). 

Hesse (of. cét.), assuming that the Ignatian epistles were written under 
Marcus Aurelius, finds a genuine Pauline letter im 11-1 18-20 41-16 68-16. 20f, 
Knoke (of. cit.) similarly disentangles an epistle to Tim. from Corinth (18% 18% 
gi-10 42? 513 4c-6, 11-15. 19-23. 24.) and one from Ceesarea (ie gts qru- 13-16 
2i2-18 g7f. 617-19 15-11 G2e-16. 20) from editorial work of a second-century redactor. 
But the comparative evenness of the style is almost enough (Zi. 5093) to 
invalidate such hypotheses. 


§ 4. Literary characteristics.—(a) The pastorals contain a 
number of terms which are common to them and to the other 
Pauline epistles; but some of these cannot be described as 
distinctively Pauline, while others are due to the fact that the 
writer was composing in Paul’s name. The significant feature 
of the terminology, as of the thought, is its difference from 
Paul’s. The similarities are neither so numerous nor so 
primary as the variations, and the latter point to a writer who 
betrays the later milieu of his period in expression as well as in 
conception.* 

A study of the Greek vocabulary shows not only that the very greeting is 
un-Pauline, but that there is a significant absence of many characteristically 
Pauline terms, ¢.g. Gdixos, dxabapola, droxadimrev, SiadhKn, dtxaloua, 
edevbepos, evepyetv, xarepydterOar, Kxavxdobar, welfwv, prxpds, pwpla, mapd- 
doors, warhp tudv, welOev, meprarety (for which, as for oroxetv, dvac- 
rpéecv is substituted), mepiooevew, mpdoceyv (for which the author substitutes 
moweiv), c&ua, viodecia, rédevos, and yxaplfecGa:. Furthermore, the author 
has a favourite vocabulary of his own, full of compounds and Latinisms, 
with new groups of words (cp. those in 4 privative, didack-, evoeB-, olko-, 
awap-, ptdro-, etc.) and an unwonted predilection for others (¢.g. those in 





* So especially the philologist, Th, Nageli (Der Wortschatz des Apostels 
Paulus, 1905, 85 f.), whose evidence is all the more important as this is the 
only point where he admits that the linguistic phenomena are adverse to the 
Pauline authorship of any of the canonical epistles. 
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xado-).* As compared with Paul, he employs the definite article less 
frequently ; unlike the apostle, he uses wijmore and &’ fy airlay (thrice), and 
eschews dv7i, dpa, dxpt, 516, dedre, Eumpoober, éreira, ert, ot, mapd (accus.), 
civ, and ore. The difference in the use of the particles is one of the most 
decisive proofs of the difference between Paul and this Paulinist (cp. CQR., 
1903, 428f., and Bonhoffer’s Epzktet und NT. 201f.). 


(2) These characteristics of the writer’s diction are corrobor- 
ated by the qualities of his style. It is hardly too much to say 
that upon the whole, when the total reach and range of the 
epistles are taken into consideration, the comparative absence of 
rugged fervour, the smoother flow of words, and the heaping up 
of epithets, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
Even more than in Ephesians, the Pauline impetuousness and 
incisiveness are missing. “ Le style des pastorales est lent, 
monotone, pésant, diffus, décousu: en certaines parties, terne 
et incolore” (Jacquier, JVZ. i. 366). ‘The syntax is stiffer 
and more regular . . the clauses are marshalled together, and 
there is a tendency to parallelism” (Lightfoot, Bidtical Essays, 
p. 402). “Die rhetorischen Mangel von Eph. sind den Briefen 
fremd. Die Bilder sind correct. Doch zeigt sich in der Bilder 
mancherlei Umbiegung und Abstumpfung der paulinischen Theo- 
logie nach dem Nomistischen und Intellekualistischen. Ethik 
und Glaube treiben auseinander” (J. Albani, ZWTZ., 1902, 57, 
in an essay on ‘Die Bildersprache der Pastoralbriefe’), “On 
ne peut nier que le style de notres épitres ait quelque chose de 
lache et de diffus” (Bertrand, of. cé#. 62). There are Pauline 
echoes, it is true, but anacoloutha and paronomasiz were not 
specifically Pauline, and even these features fail to outweigh 
the impression made by the style as a whole. 

(c) The force of these linguistic considetations cannot be 
turned by the assertion that Paul’s style would vary in private 
letters ; the pastorals are not private letters (see below), and in 
Philemon, the only extant example of such from Paul’s pen, such 
traits do not appear. Nor can it be argued that in writing on 
questions of church-order and discipline he would necessarily adopt 
such a style, for in the Corinthian correspondence he deals with 
similar phenomena, and here again the treatment differs materially 


* Kanés, which Paul uses only as a predicate or a neuter substantive, is 
employed repeatedly by this author as an attribute. Aeowdérys supplants the 
Pauline xépios as a human term, and émipdvera (see above, p. 79) replaces the 
Pauline rapovcla, 
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from that of the pastorals. Still less can we ascribe the peculiar 
phraseology to the fact that Paul quotes from the vocabulary of 
his opponents (Otto, of. cf. 8-g), or that he is now, in contrast to 
his former letters, dealing with the duties of a holy life instead 
of with controversial topics (Lock, Paul the Master-Builder, 117- 
121). If it is contended that some of these differences in 
vocabulary may be due to difference of subject-matter, this fails 
to explain the appearance of dpveicOa, adrorpérec Oat, BéBnXos, 
diaBeBototoba, iyiaivew, etc. etc. Besides, an examination of 
the topics handled in these pastorals, and of their method of treat- 
ment, reveals fresh proof that they belong to a sub-Pauline period, 
and that the draé etpnuéva (amouniing to the large total of nearly 
180) cannot fairly be attributed to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, lapse of time, fresh topics, literary versatility, or 
senile weakness (cp. £&7. 5087). 

§ 5. Obdject_—The aim of the pastorals, which were composed 
(as Tertullian observes) to expound church affairs, is to enforce 
the continuity of apostolic doctrine and discipline against specu- 
lations which were threatening the deposit of the faith and the 
organisation of the churches. (a) These speculations (cp. E. F. 
Scott, Zhe Apologetic of the NT., 1907, 152 f.) were due to a blend 
of incipient Gnosticism and Judaism which is indistinct, partly 
because the writer’s method (see p. 409) is to denounce vaguely and 
somewhat indiscriminately, partly because his desire of avoiding 
anachronisms led him to avoid being explicit about the details 
of error which had not risen till after Paul’s death, and partly owing 
to our ignorance of the budding forms of Christian gnosticism. 


The dualism and favouritism inherent in gnostic theosophy are explicitly 
opposed in Tit 2% (for ali men), as in 1 Ti 2'4, and the denial of the 
resurrection, combated in 2 Ti 218, was a gnostic inference from the dualism 
which opposed the flesh and the spirit. The ‘myths and interminable 
genealogies’ of 1 Ti 14 are not wholly explained (see above, p. 406) by the 
haggadic embroidery of Jewish biographies, which would hardly be classed 
among ‘novelties’; they must include some reference to the gnosticism 
which constructed out of ample mythological materials long series of zons or 
spiritual powers, arranged in pairs. Here and elsewhere gnostic traits are 
visible, some of which recall the Ophite gnostics who, starting from an 
antithesis between the supreme God and the creator, held that the fall of 
Adam (1 Ti 2*14) was really his emancipation from the latter’s authority, 
and that therefore the serpent symbolised the ywéors which raised man to the 
life of the God who was above the creator. The place assigned to the 
serpent naturally varied, however. The Naassenes, one of the earliest 
branches of this movement, are said by Hippolytus to have been the first to 
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issume the name ‘gnostic’ (érexddecay éavrods yvworikots, pdoKovtes 
tovot Ta B40n Ywwoxev, cp. Apoc 27), and it is some of their views * which 
we controverted not only by the prophet John but by this Paulinist, viz. the 
yrohibition of marriage, the assertion that the resurrection was spiritual, and 
he exploitation of myths. One recommendation of this Ophite hypothesis 
Schmiedel, Lightfoot, etc.) is that it does justice to the Jewish substratum of 
he errorists, especialty in Titus and 1 Tim. It is plain that the errorists 
n Crete include Jewish Christians (uddtora ol éx rijs mepiropijs), t who 
ire promulgating “Iovdaixol pio (i.e. probably haggadic traditions like 
those in Jubilees and the pseudo-Philonic de bzbiic#s antigudtatibus) and 
yrohal dvOpwmrwv, which (as the next words indicate) relate to ceremonial 
ind ritual distinctions between clean and unclean foods. The Jewish 
character of these speculations, which attempted a fusion of the gospel with 
their own theosophy, is borne out by the contemptuous allusion (3°) to 
silly discussions and yeveahoylat (part of the aforesaid »6@o. with which they 
are grouped in 1 Ti 1‘) and wrangles about the Law (cp. Zenas é vouxés in 
35). There is no trace, however, of any direct attack upon the Pauline gospel 
or upon Paul himself; the nas of 34 is too incidental to be pressed into any 
proof of such a local antagonism. The writer felt that Paul was essentially anti- 
gnostic, and that such tenets would have been repugnant to the man who had 
waged war upon the precursors of the movement at Colosse. But his own 
practical bent prevents him from developing in reply Paul’s special theory of 
gnosis as a special endowment superior to faith and mediated by the Spirit. 
His method is denunciation rather than argument or the presentation of some 
higher truth, and this is one of the reasons which leave the physiognomy of 
the errorists so largely in the shadow.{ The exhaustive investigations on the 
precise character of these errorists (cp. ¢.g. Bourquin, of. ctt. 55f.3 2&2. 
5083-5084) have generally led to the negative conclusion that no single 
system of second-century gnosticism is before the writer’s mind. He is not 
antagonising any one phase of contemporary heresy, allied to the Naassenes 
(Lightfoot, Bzblical Essays, 411 f.), the Essenes (Credner, Mangold), the 
Valentinian Ophites (Lipsius, Pfleiderer), etc. He simply makes Paul predict, 
vaguely of course, the tendencies of an incipient syncretistic gnosticism (cp. 
von Dobschiitz, Ure. 253f.; Klépper in ZWT7., 1904, 571.) which was 


* “The first appearance of the Ophite heresy in connection with Christian 
doctrines can hardly be placed later than the latter part of the first century,” 
Mansel, Gnostic Herestes, 1875, pp. 104f. (cp. ARE. ix. 499-501). 

f Possibly the connection of Titus with the controversy over circumcision 
(Gal 2+) may have been one of the reasons which led the author to com- 
pose the epistle from Paul to him. 

tIt also is one of the numerous and decisive proofs that Paul did not 
write the pastorals. ‘‘Such indiscriminate denunciations are certainly not 
what we should expect from aman like Paul, who was an uncommonly clear- 
headed dialectician, accustomed to draw fine distinctions, and whose penetra- 
tion and ability to discover and display the vital point of difference between 
himself and an antagonist have never been surpassed. Those who ascribe 
to Paul the references to false teaching which occur in the pastoral epistles 
do him a serious injustice ” (McGiffert, 4.4. 402). 
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evaporating the Pauline gospel. Traits of the physioznomy of these errorists 
or innovators can be found here and there in the Ophites and the Encratites, 
Cerinthus, Saturninus of Antioch, and even Marcion; more than once, ¢.g. 
in the references to the resurrection and to marriage, it is possible to detect 
distortions or exaggerations of Paul’s own teaching, which this Paulinist 
wishes to correct. But he is writing a pastoral manifesto, and naturally he 
does not trouble to draw fine distinctions between the various phases of un- 
settling doctrine which confront the church. 


(6) These traits of the author’s controversial temper open up 
into further traces of his sub-Pauline environment. Thus the 
polemic against the leyalists in 1 Ti 1% is no longer that of 
Paul, but the outcome of the neo-catholic position which, now 
that the Pauline controversy was over, sought to retain the 
moral code of the law for the ethical needs of the church. The 
Paulinist who writes under his master’s name pleads for the usus 
legis poltticus. Certainly, he replies to those who uphold the 
validity of the law, we are well aware that the law, as you say, 
is an excellent thing—for dédixo.. The Law is a useful code of 
morals, in short, exactly as the rising spirit of the sub-apostolic 
period was accustomed to insist. 


To note only two other minor points out of many. The conception of 
Christ as mediator (1 Ti 2°) is closer to the standpoint of Hebrews than of 
Paul. Also, the language of 1 Ti 18, even more than of Eph 38, is really 
more natural in a Paulinist than in Paul himself; the motive of the whole 
section (1!*!’) is to throw the glorious gospel into relief against the un- 
worthiness and weakness of its original agents—precisely as in Barn 5° (cp. 
Wrede, Das Messtas-geheimnds, 107f.). From Paul the language of deprecia- 
tion about himself would be as exagverated as the description of privilege in 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved’ would have been from John himself. As a 
matter of fact, 1 Ti 18 (d\AG FreHOnv, Ste dyvodv érolyoa év daiorig) is 
almost a verbal echo of Test. Jud. 19 (4AN 6 @eds rv rarépwy mov Hréncé pe 
éri ev dyvwolg éwolyoa), where the context is a warning against 7 pidapyuple 
(cp. 1 Ti 6%). 


The sub-Pauline atmosphere is further felt unmistakably 
in the details of the ecclesiastical structure which is designed ta 
oppose these errorists. The stage is less advanced than that of 
the Ignatian epistles, but the monarchical episcopate is beginning 
(cp. Knopf, VZ. 196f.), and, even apart from this, the un- 
wonted attention paid to the official organisation of the church 
marks a development from that freer use of spiritual gifts by the 
members which Paul never ignored. The yapicpara had by no 
means died out ; but they are not congenial to this writer, and he 
deals with the situation very differently from his great master. 
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One crucial instance of this may be seen in the ascetic regulations 
for the organised register of widows. The x%pa, like the érioxoros 
and the didxoves, is forbidden, e.g., to contract a second marriage. 
This antipathy to second marriages (cp. Jacoby’s W7 £ thik, 378 f.) 
is quite in keeping with sub-apostolic practice; Athenagoras 
called them ‘respectable adultery’; but the ethical standpoint is 
almost as un-Pauline as the assumption that every émioxozos 
must be married. 


On this whole subject, see Hilgenfeld (ZW7., 1886, 456 f.) and Schmiedel 
(ZB. 3113 f.), as against the view advocated by Hort (Chréstian Ecclesia, 
1898, 189 f.) and Lindsay (Z7/. i. 166 f., Church and Ministry in the Early 
Centuries *, pp. 139f.). The alternative explanation of 1 Ti 3? (de? od» rév 
érloxorrov elvos puds yuvatxés dydpa), as a prohibition of clerical celibacy 
(‘‘To interpret the words as a prohibition of second marriage—the ‘ bigamy’ 
of the canonists—is to go behind the text, and, indeed, involves an anachron- 
ism. The obvious meaning is that he to whom so responsible a charge as that 
of the éricxow# is committed, must be no untried, perhaps susceptible youth, 
without family ties and domestic duties, but a grave, elderly Christian, with 
a reputation and permanent residence in the community, a sober married 
man,” Edinburgh Review, 1903, p. 63), is almost equally decisive against 
the Pauline authorship (cp. Paul’s view of marriage in 1 Co 77”). 


The strict emphasis on ecclesiastical order tallies with the 
fact that the church has now behind her a body of religious truth 
which it is her business to enforce. Paul, too, had his definite 
dogmas, but this writer presents the nucleus of the creed in 
technical, crystallised phrases, partly (see p. 58) rhythmical, 
partly stereotyped in prose aphorisms (cp. A. Seeberg’s Der 
Katechismus der Urchristenhett, 1903, pp. 172f.), and the out- 
come is a piety nourished on ‘good works,’ with conceptions 
of reward, a good conscience and reputation, which are 
stated with more emphasis than Paul would have allowed. 
The later conception of wiorss as fides gue creditur pre- 
dominates in the pastorals, where the objective sense has over- 
grown the subjective, as in the homily of Judas (? and %).* 
Similarly (cp. Holtzmann, of. cit. 175 f.), dixacoovvy has no longer 
its technical Pauline content; it has become an ethical quality 


*Cp. Gross, der Begriff der wlaris im NT (Spandow, 1875), pp. 7-9: 
‘* Could the age of a writing be determined simply from the peculiar usage 
of some such significant term, Judas must be described as the latest of the 
NT writings. Even a church-father could hardly have expressed him- 
self otherwise [than v.%], had he been speaking of the (christian confession of 
faith.” See above, p. 346. 
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rather than a religious relation (cp. 2 Ti 222, 1 Ti 61). The 
conception of the Spirit has passed through a corresponding pro- 
cess. ‘“‘L’inspiration de ’Esprit est escamotée au profit d’une 
orthodoxie ecclésiastique. Au lieu d’étre un ferment de vie et 
de renouvellement, la doctrine de PEsprit devient un moyen 
de défendre les formules du passé” (M. Goguel, Za notion 
Johannique de L’ Esprit et ses antécédents historiques, 1902, p. 69). 
The Spirit, as in 2 Peter and the Apocalypse of John, is essenti- 
ally prophetic ; its functions in the faith-mysticism of Paul have 
dropped into the background. 

The trinity of the pastorals therefore corresponds to that of John’s 
apocalypse, #.e. God, Jesus, and the (elect) angels. For the sub-Pauline 
tone of the references to angels, spirits, etc., cp. Everling, die Paul. 
Angelologie und Dédmonologie (1888), 112-117, and M. Dibelius, Dze 
Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 175-180. The conception of God 


brings out his absoluteness, his unity, his awe, his eternal purpose of 
salvation, but not his fatherhood. 


No possible change of circumstances or rise of fresh problems 
could have made Paul thus indifferent to such cardinal truths of 
his gospel as the fatherhood of God, the believing man’s union 
with Jesus Christ, the power and witness of the Spirit, the 
spiritual resurrection from the death of sin, the freedom from the 
law, and reconciliation. Throughout his epistles we can see 
Paul already counteracting mischievous speculations and church- 
disorders, but his method is not that of the pastorals; his way of 
enforcing ethical requirements and the duties of organisation is 
characterised by a force of inspired intuition which differs from 
the shrewd attitude of this Paulinist. The latter handles the 
problems of his period with admirable sagacity, but not with the 
insight and creative vigour of an original thinker like Paul. He 
has the intuition of authority rather than the authority of 
intuition. 

“‘The general impression one gets from the pastoral epistles is, that as a 
doctrine Christianity was now complete and could be taken for granted 
there is nothing creative in the statement of it ; and it is the combination of 
fulness and of something not unlike formalism that raises doubts as to the 
authorship. St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is some- 
times only orthodox. St. Paul could no doubt have said all this [Tit 3“f], 


but probably he would have said it otherwise, and not all at a time” (Denney, 
The Death of Christ, 1902, 202 f.; so Feine, M77. 503 f.). 


To sum up. The three epistles are not private or even 
open letters to Timotheus or Titus, but general treatises (cp. 
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eg. 1 Ti 28 év marti témw) addressed to an age or a circle 
which was inclined to doubt the validity or to misconceive 
and misapply the principles of the Pauline gospel. It is 
incredible that the Ephesian church, much less Timotheus, 
should require solemn reminders of Paul’s apostolate such as 
2 Ti mf 2°, Tit 13, 1 Ti 112"; the real audience appears in 
the greetings of 2 Ti 47? (i) xdpis ef ipGv), Tit 31, and 1 Ti 67). 
1 Tim., especially, is a practical assertion and application of the 
Pauline standard, in the literary form of an address written by 
the apostle to his lieutenant, Timotheus. The author, wishing 
to convey Paul’s protests against error and his ideals of church- 
life, naturally adopted the mise en scene of a temporary absence. 
The drawback was that, if Paul was soon to see his colleagues 
again (Tit 15, 1 Ti 1%), there was no need of conveying such 
detailed injunctions (contrast 2 Jn 12, 3 Jn 1814). This imper- 
fection, however, was inevitable. A further weakness lay in the 
form of the injunctions themselves, which were in many cases at 
once far too fundamental and elementary to have been required 
by men of the experience and age of Timotheus and Titus. 
As literally meant for them, the counsels often seem inappro- 
priate, but when these men are viewed as typical figures of the 
later éxicxomo, the point of the regulations becomes plain ;* 
they outline the qualifications of the church-officers in question, 
especially of the éricxorot, though not so finely as the epistle of 
Ignatius to Polykarp. Their primary concern is for these 
officials as responsible (cp. Schmiedel, ZBz. 3124, 3145 f.) for the 
maintenance of the Pauline tradition and teaching (2 Ti c® 218), 
Christianity is becoming consolidated into an organisation, with 
orthodox teaching embodied in a baptismal formula (2 Ti 2? 4}, 
1 Ti 612-16), and the church is called upon to defend this with 
might and main. The author thus falls into line with the 
attitude taken up by the prophet John (Apoc 2!) and afterwards 
by Ignatius to the church of Ephesus; both of these teachers 
acknowledge heartily its alertness in detecting erroneous doctrine, 
and this Paulinist seeks to stimulate the same orthodox feeling 
by recalling the Pauline warrant for it. The same motives indeed 


**< An Gemeinden wagte er angesichts der fertigen Sammlung der 
Gemeindebriefe des P. den Apostel nicht mehr schreiben zu lassen ; ein neuer 
Gemeindebrief des P. hatte bereits schweres Misstrauen herausgefordert ” 
{Jillicher, ZV7. 169). Thus Ephesians was probably a catholic pastoral) 
originally, not addressed to Ephesus or any specific church (see above, p. 393). 
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vibrate through the pastorals as are audible in the farewell 
address to the presbyters of Ephesus (Ac 20!"35), where the 
historian makes Paul predict perversions of the faith, both 
from outside and inside the church, and enforce on the 
officials the duty of supervision, besides appealing to his own 
example. 

§ 6. Authorship.—The internal evidence does not justify any 
hypothesis of a plurality of authors. The pastorals in all 
likelihood came originally from one pen, but it is not possible 
to ascertain who the author was. Tradition has not preserved 
any clue to his personality, as was not unnatural, since his pious 
aim was to sink himself in the greater personality of the apostle 
whose spirit he sought to reproduce. That the epistles were 
composed by Timotheus and Titus themselves, on the basis of 
notes addressed to them by Paul (so Grau, Lxtwickelungs- 
geschichte des neutest. Schriftthums, it. pp. 185f., 208f.), is more 
improbable than that Luke was their author or amanuensis (so, 
after Schott’s /sagoge, pp. 324f.; R. Scott, and J. D. James, of 
cit, pp. 154f.; Laughlin). 

The remarkable affinities between the pastorals and the Lucan writings 
are displayed by Holtzmann (Fastoral-Brzefe, 92 f.), von Soden (72A. 133- 
135), and R. Scott (7he Pauline Epistles, 333-366). They have been used 
to prove either that Luke acted as Paul’s secretary, or that he composed the 
epistles himself at a later period. It would be no argument against the 
latter that they differ from the Third gospel and Acts ; a literary man of Luke’s 
capacity must not be measured by one or two writings. But the parallels of 
thought and language need not mean more than a common milieu of 
Christian feeling during the sub-Pauline age in the Pauline circles of Asia 
Minor. It is, ¢.g., not easy to understand why Luke should deliberately 


ignore Titus in his history and at the same time make him the central figure 
of a Pauline epistle. 


The pastorals really present not the personality of their 
author, but a tendency of early Christianity (cp. Wrede’s Ueber 
Aufgabe und Methode der sogen. NT Theologie, 1897, 357); 
like Barnabas, James, Judas, and 2 Peter, they do not yield 
materials for determining the cast of the writer’s thought, and 
little more can fairly be deduced from their pages than the 
communal feeling which they voice and the general stage in the 
early Christian development which they mark. All we can say of 
their author is that he betrays wider affinities to Greek literature, 
eg. to Plutarch (cp. J. Albani in ZZ, 1902, aof.), than 
Paul, and that there are traces of an acquaintance not only with 
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second but with fourth Maccabees. This is not enough, how- 
ever, to justify us in urging that he was a pagan by birth. The 
affinities with 1 Peter (cp. 1 Ti 2%=1 P 3'6, Tit 1519 = 
1 P 5!4, Tit 347 = 1 P 135, and 1 Ti 3! = 1 P 31%) are barely 
strong enough to prove that the writer was acquainted (so, e.g., 
Bigg, Holtzmann, and Briickner’s Chron. 57 f., 277 £.) with Peter’s 
letter, although the circulation of the latter in Asia Minor renders 
this hypothesis a priori probable, if the pastorals are assigned 
to an Asiatic Paulinist instead of (so, ¢g., Baur, Schenkel, 
Holtzmann, Renan) to a Roman. 

It is not necessary to spend words upon the reasons which 
justified him in composing these Pauline pseudepigrapha (cp. 
ANT. 597f., 6tof.; #£Bi. 1324f., 3126f, 5095). The pastorals 
are a Christian form of swasorie, treatises or pamphlets in the form 
of letters (cp. p. 49), which were widely employed by jurists ; they 
represent not only a natural extension of the letters and speeches, 
eg., in Luke’s history, but a further and inoffensive development 
of the principle which sought to claim apostolic sanction for the 
expanding institutions and doctrines of the early church. It is 
curious that half a century later an Asiatic presbyter composed 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla from much the same motives, but 
was checked apparently for having illegitimately introduced ideas 
incompatible with the church’s creed (cp. Rolffs in ALVA. i. 
366 f.). 

Quodsi que Pauli perperam inscripta sunt, exemplum Thekle ad 
licentiam mulierum docendi tinguendique defendunt, sciant in Asia 
presbyterum qui eam scripturam construxit quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans 
conuictum atque confessum id se amore Pauli fecisse loco decessisse (Tertullian, 
de bapt. 17). Jerome repeats the story (de wir. énlust. 7): Tertullianus refert 
presbyterum quendam in Asia omovéaorhy apostoli Pauli conuictum apud 
Johannem quod auctor esset libri at confessum se hoc Pauli amore fecisse loco 
excidisse. For our present purpose it is irrelevant to discuss the historicity 
or valuelessness (cp. Corssen, GGA., 1904, pp. 719f.) of the statement. In 
either case it illustrates a process of literary morphology within the second 
century, which might be abused but which was open to devout disciples of a 
master (cp. p. 40), a recognised method of literary impersonation which chose 
epistolary as well as historical expression in order to gain religious ends. 
‘‘To a writer of this period, it would seem as legitimate an artifice to com- 
pose a letter as to compose a speech in the name of a great man whose 
sentiments it was desired to reproduce and record; the question which 
seems so important to us, whether the words and even the sentiments 
are the great man’s own, or only his historian’s, seems then hardly to 
have occurred either to writers or to readers” (Simcox, Writers of the New 
Zestament, 38). 
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§ 7. Period.—The terminus ad quem is fixed by the evident 
familiarity of Ignatius and Polykarp with the pastorals (see 
below). The ambiguous data of Clem. Romanus might further 
be interpreted in such a way as either to throw the pastorals 
into the ninth decade of the first century, or into the first decade 
of the second. In general, a date between go and 115 (120) is 
usually fixed by modern critics, though some do not go down 
later than a.D. too (Kattenbusch, Das Apost. Symbol, il. 3443 so 
von Soden for 2 Tim.), while a few (e.g. Cone, The Gospel and its 
earliest Interpretations, 327f.) still descend as far as a.p. 118- 
140. The internal evidence yields no fixed point for the date. 
The allusions to persecution and suffering are quite general, and 
it is no longer possible to find in the plural of BactAdwy (without 
any tov!) a water-mark of the age of the Antonines. The 
terminus a guo is the death of Paul, and probably the date of 
1 Peter’s composition. Between that and the limit already 
noted the period of the pastorals must lie. 

Those who still are able to believe that Paul wrote these 
letters generally admit that they must have been composed 
during a missionary enterprise which is supposed to have 
followed Paul’s release from the captivity of Ac 289°, The chief 
exceptions are W. E. Bowen, V. Bartlet, Lisco (Vincula 
Sanctorum, 1900), Bruston, and Laughlin, whose conjectural 
schemes are mutually destructive and exegetically untenable; 
the utter impossibility of dating them within the period covered 
by Acts is stated clearly by Hatch, Holtzmann (of. cit. 15-27), 
Bourquin (pp. 10-25), Bertrand (23-47), and Renan (iii. pp. 
xxvili—xlviii). 

The denial of the Pauline authorship is not bound up with the rejection 
of the tradition about the release ; the two positions may be held separately, 
as, ¢.g., by Harnack. For attempts to rehabilitate the hypothesis of the 
release, see especially Steinmetz (Der ewette rim. Gefangenschaft des 
Apostels Paulus, 1897), Belser (7Q., 1894, 4of.), Hesse (of. cit. 244f.), 
Frey (die zweimalige rim. Gefangenschaft u, das Todesjahr des Ap. Paulus, 
1900), and Resch, Der Paulinismus (TU. xii. 493f., journey to Spain 
adumbrated in Ac 18=Ro 15)%), Macpherson (4/7:, 1900, 23-48), like 
Otto and Knoke, giving up the hypothesis (cp. Pfister in ZVW., 1913, 
pp. 216-221, for a disproof of this hypothesis) of a second imprisonment, 
holds to the authenticity of the pastorals. 

The outline of Paul’s career as given in Acts, even when 
ample allowance is made for the /acun@ of Tuke’s narrative, 
does not leave any place for the composition of these pastorals. 
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Their style and aim render it impracticable to disperse them over 
a term of years, during which Paul was writing his other letters. 
They must be taken as a group, and in this event the only 
alternative to a sub-Pauline origin is to date them subsequent 
to a supposed release of Paul from his imprisoment in Rome. 
The evidence for this release, followed by a tour in the Western 
Mediterranean, is not adequate, however; such as it is (Actus 
Petri cum Simone, Murat. Canon),* it is probably due to an 
imaginative expansion of Ro 15% 28, The devout fancy of the 
later church believed that because Paul proposed such a visit to 
Spain, he must have carried it out; but no such tradition lingered 
in Spain itself, and the express statements of Ac 20%. 8, together 
with the significant silence of Clemens Romanus, imply that the 
first-century tradition knew of no return to Asia Minor. The 
Pauline pastorals themselves say nothing of a visit to Spain prior 
to the return to the East, or of a proposed tour to Spain (see, how- 
ever, Dubowy’s essay in Bardenhewer’s Bzd/. Studien, xix. 3). 

The rhetorical passage in Clem. Rom. 5%? describes how Paul, xfput 
yevouevos dv re Ty dvaTohg Kal év rq Sicet, Td yevvatoy Ths mlorews abrov 
wréos AaBerv. Sixarortvyny diddéias Sdov rdv xdopov Kal eri 7rd répua Tis dvoews 
Oddy kal paprupjcas éml r&v iyyounévwv, otrws dandd\dyn Tod Kbcopuov. The 
writer is portraying the sweep of Paul’s career from Jerusalem to Rome 
(Ro 15%), where his sun had ended its course. To a Roman 7d réppa rijs 
dvcews would probably denote the Western Mediterranean, but Clement was 
writing for Eastern readers and adopting their standpoint. Thus dvarodijs 
and évew are used of Syria and Rome respectively in Ignat. Xom. 2. This 
interpretation is corroborated by the close collocation of é\@éy and 
Maprupijoas xrv. in Clement (implying that Paul bore his testimony at rd 
téppa Tis Sicews), and clinched by the context which dates the death of Paul 
and Peter prior to the Neronic persecution. Otherwise, it might be taken as 
an inference, like the later allusions, from Ro 15% (cp. Moffatt, ZBz. 5088 ; 
Schmiedel, ZB2. 4599-4600; Workman, Persecution in the Early Church, 
1906, 36 f.). 

§ 8. Zraces in early Christian literature-—The coincidences 
of thought and expression between Barnabas and the pastorals 
are too general to prove literary dependence either way. Phrases 
like péAAwv xpivew Cavras Kat vexpods (vii=2 Ti 41), pavepodcba 
& capxi (vi, xii, cp. 1 Ti 33°) and édmis fwis (i= Tit 1? 37) 
probably belonged to ‘the common atmosphere of the church’ 
(Holtzmann, von Soden, Bernard), liturgical or catechetical, and 
the same consideration would fairly cover v.¢=2 Ti 12% xix= 
1 Ti 51’, although the manifestation of Christ’s grace in choos- 

* For the Acta Pault, see Rolffsin AVA. ii. 368f.,and Lake in DAC. i. 32 f. 
27 
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ing apostles Syras trip wacay dpaptiay dvopwrépous (v.*) is a 
striking parallel to 1 Ti 14% Not much stress could be put 
upon the occurrence in Ignatius of some terms characteristic of 
the pastorals (¢g. aixpadrwrilew of errorists, dvafwxupyoartes, 
érepodiOackadety, KadodackxaXia, Katdornpa, and zpaimdGea), 
did such phenomena stand alone, but further traces of the 
epistles being familiar to Ignatius (cp. Inge in WZ'A. 71-73) 
occur in Magn. xi. etc. (Jesus Christ our hope)=1 Ti 11, Polyé. 
iv. 3=1 Ti 63, Polk. vi. 2 (dpéoxere & otpareverGe)=2 Ti 24, 
Magn. viii. 1=1 Ti 4", Tit 114 3% possibly also in the use of 
dvayiga (Eph. ii. 1, cp. Smyrn. x. 2=2 Ti 119), rédos 88 dydry 
(ZA. xiv. 1=1 Ti 15), and oixovopia (Eph. xx. 1=1 Ti 14, cp. 
Polyk, vi.= Tit 17. The case of Clem. Rom. is not quite so 
clear. A phrase like “/ting holy hands (xxix. 1, cp. 1 Ti 28) is 
too current, as Lightfoot shows, to count as evidence of literary 
filiation, while BacirXed rv aidvey (Ixi. 2, cp. Apoc 15% & C, 
1 Ti 1!”) goes back to Jewish liturgical terminology; but these 
would gain significance if other parallels like ii. 7 (€rowpor e’s wav 
épyov dyaOdv, cp. xxiv. 4)=Tit 3) (xpos wav épyov dyafdv érotuous 
elvat, cp. 2 Ti 22! 317), vii. 3 (kat iSwyev ti xaddv Kat th reprvov 
kal ri apoodexrév évoimiov tod Twojoavros Huas)=1 Ti 2° (rodro 
xadov Kal drddextov évirioy rod owrypos HpOv Geod), xxvii. 1-2 
(ravry otv rH eAridt zpocdeSécOwow at poyal jpdv TO more ev 
tais érayyeXiats . . . ovdty yap advvaroy mapa TG Ged ef py 7d 
pedoarOat)=Tit 1% (ér eAmide Lois alwviov, hv empyyeiAaro 6 
dapevdys Oeds), xlv. 7 (ev xaapa ovvadyoce Aarpevdvrwv)=2 Ti 18 
(Aatpedw év xafape ovvedjoet), and liv. 3=1 Ti 3)5 (wepiroreto Gar 
in connection with the ministry), were allowed to indicate some 
literary relationship.* That they do so, is suggested further by 
a series of coincidences, including ii. 1 (rots épodios rod Oeod 
dpxovjevor)=1 Ti 68, and xxxii. 3=2 Ti 1%, Tit 357. In this 
event, unless we attribute all these phenomena to a common 
milieu of church feeling, a literary dependence must be 
postulated on the side of the pastorals, or of Clement. The 
former is not impossible. It is erroneous to assume, in the case 


* The possibility of a common source, in the shape of some catechetical 
manual (A. J. Carlyle in MZA. pp. 50-51) might explain the corre- 
spondence between i. 3 and Tit 2*® (where olxoupyovs has a v.L. olxoupods). 
Hiorts dya0} Occurs in xxvi. r= Tit 21, but in different senses, and a common 
atmosphere might account for the frequent use of edcéfera in both, and allied 
ecclesiastical conceptions, as, ¢g., i. 3, xliv. g=1 Ti 5%, xlii, g=1 Ti 3%, 
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of a NT writing and an extra-canonical document, that the 
literary filiation must zZso facto be in favour of the former as 
prior; this is a misconception due to the surreptitious intro- 
duction of the canon-idea into the criticism of early Christian 
literature (p. 10). If an examination of the pastorals in other 
aspects points to the first decade of the second century as their 
period, there can be no objection to the view that Clem. Rom. is 
used by their author just as by Polykarp. The deep and wide 
influence speedily won by Clem. Rom. is otherwise shown by its 
incorporation in the Muratorian Canon. But the hypothesis of 
tlie use of the pastorals in Clement has also a fair case, which 
would involve their composition not much later than a.p. 80. 
he latter date is not impossible, particularly if the presence of 
later glosses and accretions is admitted. 

The most assured traces of the pastorals in early Christian 
literature occur in Polykarp’s epistle; for although Titus cannot 
be shown to have been before Polykarp’s mind (vi. 3 = 214), 
both 1 Tim. (iv. 1 =6%10 iv, 3=55, v. 2= 3%, viii, r=11, xi om 
35, xii. 3= 2! 4!) and 2 Tim. (v. 2=2), ix. 2=4), xi, 4= 2%, 
xii, 1= 15) are evidently familiar to him, as indeed is generally 
acknowledged. There are only two or three allusions in Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue (vii. 7 and xxxv. 3=1 Ti 4}, better still xlvii. 
15=Tit 34); but, as the second century advances, the evidences 
for the circulation of the pastorals multiply on all sides, from 
Theophilus of Antioch (ad Avtolyk., quoting as Oetos Adyos 
Tit 3)}5, 1 Ti 22) and Hegesippus (if Eus. & Z. iii. 32 may be 
taken as conveying his exact words) in the East, to Athenagoras 
of Athens, the churches of Lyons and Vienne (Eus. . £. v. 1-3), 
and 2 Clement in the West. 2 Tim. seems to be presupposed 
in the Acts of Paul, as is 1 Tim. in the Afgost. Constitutions (cp. 
Harack in ZU. iii. 5, 49f.); and all three are authoritative 
to Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Clem. Alex. They appear in the 
Muratorian Canon as private letters (‘pro affectu et dilectione’), 
yet like Philemon honoured and accepted by the church 
catholic. Cp., generally, Zahn’s GX. i. 634f.; Steinmetz, Dre 
zweite rom. Gefangenschaft des Apostels Paulus, (1897) 104f. 


According to Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 21), Marcion excluded them from 
his canon on the ground that they were private letters, and therefore unsuit- 
able for purposes of general edification (contrast the protest of the Muratorian 
Canon). But, as his admission of Philemon proves, this was probably ne 
more than a pretext; his real reasc- was either that he suspected their 
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authenticity, or that the epistles struck at conceptions which were allied to 
his own, and that no process of excision, such as he practised in the case, 4.2., 
of Galatians and Romans, could adapt these pastorals to his own use. The 
gnostic errorists of the second century felt the same objection to thera. 
‘Yd ravrys édeyxduevo. THs pwris (1 Ti 6°) of awd ray aipécewy ras wpds 
Tipddeov dberotaw émurodds (Clem, Alex. Strom. ii. 11. 52). Jerome, in his 
preface to Titus, notes that Basilides and other teachers, as well as Marcion, 
rejected the Pauline pastorals together with Hebrews, as savouring too much 
of the OT, although Tatian, ‘ Encratitarum patriarches,’ made an exception 
in favour of Titus, and the Valentinians seem to have read the epistles to 
Timotheus, 
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2 Superior, on the whole, to Zimmermann’s La personne et Tauvre de 
Christ d’apres Pép. aux H. (Strassburg, 1858); Sarrus’ Jésus Christ, d’apres 
Pauteur de [ép. aux H, (Strassburg, 1861), and Capillery’s Chrést et son 
euvre d’aprés Pép. aux H. (Toulouse, 1866); but not to G. E. Steuer’s dite 
Lehre des H. vom Hohenpriestenthum Christi (Berlin, 1865). 
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§ 1. Contents and outline—(Cp. Thien, RB., 1902, 74-86). 
The writer opens, in a stately paragraph, by describing the 
superiority of Jesus Christ, as God’s Son, to the angels (11-218) ;! 


1 The so-called logion (Resch, Paulinismus, 454f.), quoted four times by 
Epiphanius (6 AadGy év rots xpopjrais, lod rape), is simply taken from 
Is 52° (LXX). It is equally precarious to connect (so Resch, Paulinismus, 
456-457) 45 with the logion preserved by Origen (Z# Mart. tom. xiii. 2): Kal 
"Inaods yodv pyouw- did rods dadevodvras HoOdvour Kal da Tous wewavras érelvaw 
wal 3d rods Sipavras ddlpur, 
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lordship over the world to come is the prerogative of Jesus alone. 
He is superior also, as God’s Son, to Moses (3!—4}), and assures 
his people of a perfect Rest in the world to come. Finally, as 
God’s Son, he is superior to Aaron and the Levitical priesthood 
(4146), as the high priest of the good things to come (9), after 
ithe order of Melchizedek. Here the writer grapples with the 
matter which is really at issue between himself and his friends 
(cp. A. Schmidt, Hed. 7v. 1g—-v. 10: Eine exegetische Studie, 1900). 
Reproaching them for their immaturity and backwardness in the 
theology of their faith (51'-6),* he proceeds to instruct them in 
the higher doctrine of Christ’s heavenly priesthood. This, with 
all its far-reaching consequences for religion, is the heart and 
height of the author’s message. Since he conceives religion 
under the aspect of a covenant or 8d:a6jxy, which must be 
determined by a priesthood of some sort, the introduction of the 
final and perfect covenant implies the revelation of a corre- 
sponding priesthood in the person of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, which is held to be only the fulfilment of the Mel- 
chizedek sacerdotal order; and, as the latter was prior to the 
Levitical, the supersession of the Levitical order by the eternal, 
heavenly priesthood of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, is quite natural, 
even apart from the fact that a change of priesthood involved 
a change of the law or the religious economy (7). The climax 
or crown of the argumentt is now reached (81). Whereas the 
divine revelation in Judaism had been given through angels (2?), 
established by Moses (3°) and perpetuated by the Aaronic 
priesthood (51%), Jesus is superior to all, especially to the third 
as the embodiment of the two former. The superiority of 
Christ’s priestly ministry over that of the Levitical order, as 
a means of access to, and fellowship with, God, is the fulfilmentt 
of Jeremiah’s famous oracle (8%) which promised such a valid 
and absolute covenant as Christ has inaugurated at his ascension ; 
and (911) it is a superiority § (a diadopwrépa Aetrovpyia) which is 
exemplified in the sanctuary, the offering, and the consequent 


“Cp. J. Albani’s essay (ZWT., 1904, 86-93) on ‘Heb 5-68, ein Wort 
zur Verfasserschaft des Apollos.’ 

ft For this use of xepddatov, see F. Field’s Motes on Tr. of NT. (1899), 
pp. 227f., and Musonius’ cepddatov ydov (Musonzus, ed. Hense, pp. 67 f.). 

t This makes it all the more remarkable that, unlike Paul (1 Co 1178"), 
he never alludes to Christ’s words upon the d:a6ijxy at the Last Supper. 

§ For the depreciatory nuance in 9", cp. Field (of, ¢z¢, p. 229). 
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fellowship of the Son’s ministry for men. His sacrifice of himself 
for them, being spiritual, is final (9—10!8); it attains the end 
vainly sought by previous sacrifices, and therefore supersedes the 
latter. Having elucidated this central truth, the writer advances to 
make it the basis of an earnest appeal for religious confidence and 
steadfastness (10!). With a brief warning against the danger of 
carelessness and apostasy (107-8!), he rallies his suffering readers 
by inciting them to be worthy of their past faith (10%), This 
leads him to kindle their imagination and conscience by a 
magnificent roll-call of the sorely tried heroes and heroines of 
Israel who had believed and pleased God (11), closing with the 
example of Christ as the leader and perfecter of faith in this 
world (121-8), The example of the Son’s suffering and loyalty 
proves that trouble is a mark of the Father’s education of men, 
and therefore that it should be borne patiently, for the sake of 
its uses (124f-), all the more so that the privileges thus opened to 
the faith of the new covenant involve a fearful penalty for those 
who reject them. A choice must be made between the two 
dispensations, and the author rounds off his exhortation with 
a moving antithesis between the terrors and punishment of the 
one and the eternal hope and reverent confidence of the other 
(1218-2), The thought of the break with the old order that is 
needful for any adhesion to true Christianity follows the writer 
even into his postscript, where, after a short table of ethical 
duties (13}-’), the mention of the former teachers, from whom his 
readers had received their faith, prompts him (in a digression) to 
emphasise the need of loyalty to such principles (13816) and to 
their present faithful leaders (1317). A request for prayer (13}) 
and a word of prayer: (13!*21), followed by some personal 
greetings, end the epistle (13?2-%), 

§ 2. Characteristics and style-—A closer examination of the 
writing reveals traces of Greek rhetorical prose, but not, strictly 
speaking, in its arrangement upon the lines of a zpootusov mpds 
ivory (11-418) and a mpdbecrs, followed by a Supynots wzpds mOe- 
voryra. (4!4—-6), an drdderéis wpds retOw (71-1018), and an émidoyos 
(109-1321), None of these terms exactly corresponds to the rela- 
tive sections of the epistle (Wrede, p. 37). Where the literary skill 
of the author comes out is in the deft adjustment of the argumenta- 
tive to the hortatory sections (Dibelius, pp. 6f.). The superiority 
(cp. Diaz. § 2998, xxiv) of Jesus Christ to all angeis first suggests 
the enhanced danger of neglecting the revelation of God in his 
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Son (2!4, contrast 17 and 2%). Then the mention of cwrypia 
(2°) opens out into a paragraph upon the objects of that salvation 
(men, not angels, 216), and their moral unity through suffering 
with Christ as the strong and sympathetic high priest of humanity. 
Here the leading note of the epistle is struck by anticipation 
(2! 31 wherefore . . consider Jesus the apostle and high priest of 
wr confession). Before pursuing this theme, however, the author 
resumes the idea of Christ as the dwdorodos or herald and agent 
of God’s final salvation (1! 28), superior as God’s Son to Moses, 
who was only God’s servant (3!6); this passes into a reiterated 
warning against unbelief (37% 12 41%, cp. 214), after which the 
author reverts to encouragement (4"f), in view of Jesus (God’s 
Son) as the great high priest of Christians, considerate and 
sympathetic (as in 21448), Once this theme is under way (71), 
its progress is hardly interrupted. The gathered momentum of 
the argument finally breaks out (10!) into the long appeal with 
which the writing ends, an appeal directly addressed to the 
situation of the readers. The second personal pronoun is more 
frequently used (10° 123 1316, cp, 31 1213 512) though not to 
the exclusion of the first (10! 39 1140-722 129-10, cp, 125), Still, 
the redeeming sacrifice of Christ continues to reappear (101%. 29 
12% 1310f 20f.), even amid the practical counsels of the epilogue. 
Hebrews has a sense of the centre; there is a constant return 
to the permanent and vital religion of Jesus Christ, amid all the 
arguments on ancient ritual and history. 


On the strophic character of the earlier part (14-4 213? 38-418 4i4_510 gli_ 
68 69-20 7182 88-13 gl-l2 918-22 o25_107 10825 10%-39), see H. J. Cladder in 
Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie (1905), pp. 1-27, 500-524; the rhythmical 
prose of the epistle is discussed by Thackeray (/7S. vi. 232f.) in relation 
to the Wisdom of Solomon, and by Blass in SX., 1902, 420-461, and in 
Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rim. Kunstprosa (1905), pp. 41-42, 
78f., 87f., where attempts are made to find rhythm right and left (cp. 
above, p. 57). 


The style corresponds to these phenomena. It is literary 
and even classical in parts. ‘Si Paul est un dialecticien incom- 
parable, le rédacteur de l’épitre aux Hébreux a plutét les qualités 
dun orateur, riche et profond assurément, mais qui ne néglige 
pas non plus les affets du style et la recherche du beau language” 
(Bovon, W77ZA. ii. 391). Thus—to note only one or two salient 
points—the predilection for the perfect tense may sometimes be 
explained from the author’s desire to emphasise the permanent 
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and contemporary value of some remote action (as, ¢g., in 
76-14 813, see Westcott’s note on 7°); sometimes it is natural 
enough, as may be gathered from the context (e.g. 1014), but 
occasionally the perfect seems used, neither for the present nor 
as the perfect of recorded action (cp. Abbott’s Dia¢. 2758), but 
either for the sake of literary variety, to break a line of aorists 
(111 28), or (138, cp. 15) as a result of the movement which after- 
wards, in Byzantine Greek, substituted the perfect often for the 
aorist (Burton, Moods and Tenses, 88; Jannaris, Hist. Gk. 
Gramm. 439). Besides the rare use of the aor. pte. in 21, and 
the sparing use of the definite article, other traces of Greek 
culture * are visible in the use of nev. . . d€ (seven times, e¢.g., in 
ch. 7; cp. Norden’s Das antike Kunstprosa, i. 25-26), in the 
oratorical imperatives of 7 (cp. Gewpetre, 4 Mac 141), in the 
assonances and composite phrases which dignify his style, and 
in the application of airés to God the speaker (13), as in the 
Pythagorean school’s phrase atrés Epa (thus spake the Master, 
cp. Ac 20%). The epistle shows generally a striving after 
rhetorical effect; the author is not a litterateur, but, for all his 
religious aims, he is now and then a conscious stylist. There is 
also a notable predilection for technical philosophical terms, or 
for words and phrases which were specially employed by earlier 
philosophical writers from Plato and Aristotle to Philo, e.g. 
alaOytinprov, Syprovpyés (of God), OéAyots, petprowabeiy, tipwpla, 
and irddeypa (cp. A. R. Eagar, Hermathena, xi. 263-287, 
G. H. Gilbert, 4/77., 1910, 521f., and H. T. Andrews, £xg.8 
xiv. 348f.). Such idiosyncrasies of his style and diction are 
thrown into relief against those of Paul’s (cp. Rendall’s Hebrews, 
Appendix, pp. 26f.). Unlike Paul, he uses éavzep, xa’ dcov, S0ev, cs 
éxos eietv, and studiously avoids dpa ot, ef r1s, etye, etre, py yevorto, 
payrws, pyxért, wavrore, Ti ody, etc. (see, further, below). His gram- 
matical use of xowwvety and xparety also differs from that of Paul, 
and other terms, like reAXedw, are employed in different senses. 
The last-named word is one indication of the distinctive mental 

* There are, of course, traces of vernacular Greek as well as of idiomatic 
Greek, but it is surely rash to argue that the sole occurrence of the optative 
mood in 137! (xarapricat) ‘is presumptive proof that an Alexandrian did not 
write this epistle, as it is not likely that the use of this word in but one 
instance would have satisfied his fine Greek taste” (Harmon, S&L., Dec. 
1886, p. 10). Robinson Crusoe, as Huxley once put it, did not feel obliged 


to infer, from the single footstep in the sand, that the man who made the 
impression possessed only one leg. 
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cast of the auctor ad Hebraos. He employs and adopts the 
Aristotelian idea of the réAos or final end, with its reXcéwors or 
sequence of growth, in order to exhibit the historical evolution of 
Christianity from Judaism, the development of Christian doctrine 
from its dpxy to its teAcdrys, the perfecting of Christ himself 
through suffering (2! 58), and the growth of the Christian after 
Christ in the discipline and experience of life. At the same 
time, he combines this with the more congenial view, derived by 
Alexandrian Judaism from Plato, of the contrast between the 
transitory shows or shadows of this world and the genuine, ideal 
realities of the heavenly sphere.* This is one of the genuinely 
Philonic antitheses in the epistle. The shadow is opposed to the 
substance, the earthly to the heavenly, the present to the future, 
the dyrérura (9%) to the éAnOwd. As the sensuous and passing 
is thus set against the spiritual and absolute, there is a tendency 
to identify the latter with the future sphere. The ethical feeling 
of the writer occasionally breaks through this speculative and 
futuristic view (cp. e.g. 42 1 65) ; but, owing to his philosophical 
category of the antithesis between the phenomenal and the 
archetypal realities in heaven, the epistle seldom does more than 
hover “on the verge of that deeper truth for which its theological 
scheme allows no room—that the world of the eternal is already 
ours, in so far as we have entered into the spirit of Christ” 
(E. F. Scott, Zhe Apologetic of the NT, 1907, p. 206). Hebrews 
thus represents a less developed stage in the application of 
Alexandrian Judaism to Christianity than the Fourth gospel, while 
at the same time it works out the Logos-predicates with regard 
to the person of Christ independently of Paul or even of the 
auctor ad Lphestos. 


The world in which this author lived is revealed further by his knowledge 
of Philo (see above, p. 27), and also by his use of the Wisdom of Solomon 





* * Actual Judaism is merely the copy, the shadow, the reflection, of 
an archetypal religion standing above it, from which such primary types as 
the ‘high priest Melchizedek project into it. What Christianity is in its 
true essence, what distinguishes it from-Judaism, is ideally and. essentially 
present in those archetypes ” (Baur, Church Hestory,i.117). ‘*The author of 
Hebrews . says that Christianity-is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, 
and: that the true heavenly things of which it ‘consists thrust themselves 
forward on to this bank and shoal of time and took cosmical embodiment, in 
order to suggest their coming, everlasting manifestation, The whole apostolic 
exegesis of the OT is but an application of the principle of finding the end in 
the beginning” (A. B. Davidson, Biblécal and Literary Essays, 312), 
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(cp. Rendall, Theology of Hebrew Chréstians, 53-58), whose terminology is 
often applied to the definitely Christian conception of the epistle, as is evident 
from several passages, e.g. (besides those noted on p. 26), 5° (= Wisd 4° of 
Enoch), 6° (= Wisd 6%), 8: (= Wisd 9®, Apoc. Bar 4°), 118 (=Wisd 9! 13”), 
115 (= Wisd 4) Bf), 116 (= Wisd 12-2), 1192 (=Wisd 18%), 11% (= Wisd 
1018 yg*8), 12'4 (= Wisd 6!%), 1217 (= Wisd 12! 2), and 137 (= Wisd 217). 
In this respect, the writer resembled Paul (see above, p. 26), but his 
employment of these Hellenistic Jewish categories is much more thorough- 
going. For his use (see pp. 25-26) of Sirach, compare 2°=Sir 17" (4 Es. 
821 etc.), 24=Sir 1438 (1731), 246 =Sir 44 (drshauB. of copia), 442 =Sir 17 
(231%), 11°=Sir 44) (49%), 11% =Sir 447° (1 Mac 2°), 12%=Sir 25%, and 
13%=Sir 324, 

These data converge on the conclusion that Paul had nothing 
to do with the epistle; the style and religious characteristics 
put his direct authorship out of the question, and even the 
mediating hypotheses which associate Apollos or Philip or Luke 
with him are shattered upon the non-Pauline cast of speculation 
which determines the theology. But it is superfluous to labour 
this point. As Professor Saintsbury puts it, in dealing with 
another equally obvious result of literary criticism, “one need 
not take sledge-hammers to doors that are open.” 

The hypothesis of Paul’s authorship, once ardently defended by editors 
like Forster (Apostolical Authority of the Ep. to the Hebrews), Moses Stuart, 
Wordsworth, and Hofmann, still lingers in one or two quarters, especially 
among Roman Catholic scholars (cp. Jacquier, i. 486), who feel bound by 
the luckless decision of the Council of Trent. Heigl’s recent essay is the most 
thoroughgoing presentation of this view. It would be ungenerous even to 
mention the hypothesis nowadays, except in order to throw the idiosyncrasies 


of the auctor ad Hebreos into relief, and to determine approximately his 
relation to the earlier Pauline standpoint. 


§ 3. Structure.— Hebrews is, like James, a homily in epistolary 
form ; but while the latter possesses an introduction and no con- 
clusion, Heb. has a conclusion, without any introductory greet- 
ing. This is the problem which meets the literary critic on the 
threshold. Two solutions have been proposed. Either (a) the 
original paragraph of greeting has been omitted, deliberately or 
accidentally, or (4) the writing never possessed any. 

(a) An accident was always possible (cp, p. 52) to the opening of a docu- 
ment, whether treatise or letter, and this hypothesis explains the phenomenon 


of He 1! (so, ¢.g., Barth, V. Monod) at any rate less unsatisfactorily than the 
conjectures * that the original address was omitted because it contained severe 





* «*Unter allem Vorbehalt wage ich die Vermutung, dass—wenn nicht gar 
eine Deckadresse gebraucht worden war—die Adresse vorsichtshalber fortge- 
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blame (Kurtz), or the name of some church too insignificant for the inclusion 
of the writing as a semi-catholic epistle in the Canon. Harnack’s conjecture, 
that it was suppressed for the further reason that a prejudice existed against 
women as composers of scripture, falls with his ingenious idea that Prisca was 
the authoress (see p. 441). On the hypothesis that Hebrews was written by 
some non-apostolic early Christian like Barnabas or Apollos, it might be 
possible to explain the deletion of the address as due to canonical interests 
(so, ¢.g., Overbeck, of. cz. 9-18). But some trace of the original would 
surely have survived ; besides, had it been felt necessary (as Overbeck 
pleads) to claim the writing for Paul, an alteration would have been more 
natural than a total excision (cp. Zahn’s GA’ i. 300 f.). 

(4) Unless an accident is supposed to have happened (as, ¢.g., in the case 
of 3 Mac.), the likelihood, therefore, is that Hebrews never had any address. 
1 Jn 1! is hardly a parallel, for there the epistolary aim is definitely expressed 
at the close of the opening sentence (cal ratra ypddopev hues wa  xapa 
navy 7 wewdypwpévyn), whereas the word wrzte never occurs in Hebrews, 
and it is not until 3? that the author definitely addresses his readers, not 
until 542% that he puts himself into any direct relation to them. Even 
Barnabas and 2 Clement get sooner into touch with their readers. The 
former at least has a short, vague greeting, and intrinsically He 1} might have 
followed a greeting like Ja 11, Barn 1, or Eph 17%. Still, there is no 
decisive reason why the writing should not originally have begun as it does 
in its canonical form, except the natural hesitation whether an admission of 
this kind, which attributes an unexampled opening to the epistle, does not 
conflict with the data of the conclusion. The latter, taken together with the 
sonorous, impersonal opening, raises the further problem, whether Hebrews 
was originally an epistle or a treatise (cp. M‘Neile, /zterpreter, 1913, 156-160). 


Down to 12” and indeed to 131", there is nothing which 
might not have been originally spoken by a preacher to his 
audience.* The contents are certainly not impersonal, as if 
the writer were merely addressing an ideal public (Wrede) or 
writing a treatise for Christendom, but they are not strictly 
epistolary. The author never names his audience directly, but 
passages like 51-612 1082 r24f 1319 show that he was 
intimately acquainted with their local situation and religious 


lassen worden ist, vielleicht weil man die Uebermittlung Heiden anvertrauen 
musste und denen nicht sagen wollte, welche Art von ‘Rede’ sie beférderten, 
vielleicht, weil dem Briefschreiber aller Verkehr nach aussen untersagt war 
und er die Aufmerksamkeit nicht durch zu deutliche Angaben an der Spitze 
des Briefs erregen durfte” (Julicher, Zz/. 132). Diogenes Laertius’ history 
of the philosophers also begins without any address, and yet (cp. 347 and 10”) 
it must have had some address or Zféstola dedicatoria originally prefixed 
to it. 

* ‘Beginning with a rhetorical introduction, it resembles in general a 
letter as little as the oration pro ege Manilza. As far as the doxology in 13™ 
it is entirely a rhetorical production ” (Hug, Zzv/. ii. 421). 
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needs, and it is impossible to explain away such allusions as 
rhetorical abstractions. The we and you may be the speech of 
a Christian addressing a congregation,—some parts of Hebrews 
in all likelihood represent homilies or the substance of homilies 
written out,*—but the evangelist or preacher knew whom he 
was counselling. Hebrews is not a darpi8y4 in the form of an 
epistle, as 4 Maccabees is in the form of an address. While 
it probably represents a homily or sermon written out (like 
2 Clement) by its author, its epistolary form is neither (Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, 49-50) a piece of literary fiction nor added 
by a later hand (Overbeck, Lipsius in GGA., 1881, 359f.). The 
author had his church or community in view all along, and 
the difficulty of explaining why Hebrews lacks any address is 
not sufficient to compel a recourse to any theory (so, eg., 
Reuss) which would treat the epistolary conclusion (1318(22)-25) 
as irrelevant to the main purpose of the writing (see Appendix O). 


Perdelwitz, who regards even 13! as spoken by the preacher to his 
audience, takes 13775 as a postscript added breud manu by some bearer of 
the Adyos wapaxAjoews who wrote out a copy and forwarded it to some 
Italian church (in Rome ?); but neither the style nor the contents bear out 
this hypothesis. Ifa bearer or scribe could append such a note, why not the 
author himself? G. A. Simcox (£7 x. 430-432), taking 13 as an émirroh} 
averarixy (to which alone, not to I-12, the words of 13% apply) appended 
to the homily, argues from the double reference to the 7yyovmevot in 137 17 
that it contains in whole or part two commendatory notes, perhaps from Paul 
or some other apostle. ‘‘If the work in the oldest form known had one 
or more letters of commendation (or excerpts from such) attached to it, 
tradition would ascribe the whole to the higher authority.” But 13 (kat 
yap Sa Bpaxéwv érésretha byuiv) refers back to passages like 5% (rept 
od wodvs fulvy 6 Adyos KrA.) and 11° (kat rh ere Abyw; emireler pe yap 
Supyovpevoy 6 xpévos xtd.). To judge from 1 P 5 and Barn 1° (dcrovdaca 
Kara pixpdy bpivy wéurew, cp. 18 brodeigw ddlya), it seems to have been almost 
a conventional mode of expression in early Christian epistolography. 

§ 4. Traces in later literature.—(Leipoldt, GX. § 29.) The first 
traces of Hebrews in the early Christian literature occur in Clem. Rom., who 
quotes tacitly (and with his usual freedom) from 1° in xxxiv. 2-5, citing also 
Ps 1044 as in He 17. Similarly 2!8 3! are echoed in xxxiv. I, and 12! in xix. 2, 
whilst xxi. 9 (€peuryris ydp dori évvordy Kal évOupjoewv' od von avdrob é&y 
tpiv dorly, cal Srav Bédy dvedet adrijv) recalls 4)? (cp. xxvii, r= 10% 111, and 
xxvii, 2=618), Other coincidences may go back either to an independent 
use of the LXX (¢.g. xvii. 5 = 32, xlili, r= 3°) or to some common apocryphal 


* Cp. Clemen (£2¢4.° iii. 392 f.) for 3-4, one of the sections which might 
have been originally a Adyos mapaxAyoews (Ac 4° 131°) or part of a synagogal 
address (Perdelwitz ; M. Jones, Axp.8 xii. 426f.), 
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source (e.g. xvii, r=1137 39), just as the common order of LXX citations 
occasionally may indicate an independent use of some messianic forilegium 3 
but there can be no hesitation in admitting that reminiscences of Hebrews 
occur in the later Roman writing. Almost equally clear is the use of the 
epistle in Barnabas* (cp. Bartlet’s careful statement in W7A. 6-11). 
Possibly, if one may judge from A/agn. 3? and Phzlad. 9}, Ignatius also ‘had 
the epistle to the Hebrews in his mind’ (Lgft.); but the evidence does not 
raise this above the level of probability, while the occurrence of sempzternus 
pontifex det filius (He 6” 7°) in 12? and of evAdBeua in 68 (cp. He 12%, Ps 21) 
hardly suffices to prove that Polykarp knew the epistle, any more than Did. 
4 can be regarded as an echo of He 13’. Upon the other hand, 2 Clem. 
(i. 6= 12), xi. 6= 10%, xvi. 4=1318, xx. 2= 10°57) appears to presuppose it, 
and, as might be expected in a Roman writing, Hermas evidently was 
acquainted with it; cp. e.g. Vs, I iil. 2 (rd wh dwoorfvas or dard Geo LGvros 
=3%, also 11. vil. 2), Séve. 1. iii, (= 11818 134), + rx. ii, 2 (=10!), ete. 
(cp. Zahn’s ed. pp. 439-452). Justin Martyr also seems to have known it (cp. 
Engelhardt’s das Chréstenthum Just. pp. 367 {.); he calls Jesus ‘ the Son and 
Apostle of God’ (4o/. i. 12, 63, cp. 3!).f Like 1 Peter and James, it was 
omitted in Marcion’s Canon and the Muratorian, but it was read by Clem. 
Alex.,—who indeed quotes ‘the blessed presbyter’ (Panteenus ?) as believ- 
ing in its Pauline authorship,—Irenzeus possibly, and Tertullian, besides 
Pinytus, the Cretan bishop of Gnossus (Eus. &. Z. iv. 23. 8=He 5!2"4), and 
Theophilus of Antioch. The circulation of it as an edifying treatise, 
however, was wider than its recognition as a canonical scripture, which was 
slow and fitful, especially in the West. It was eventually included in the 
Syrian canon of Paul’s epistles (Gwilliam, #7. iii. 154-156; Salmon, /V7 
605-607 ; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 24f.), and accepted even at 
Rome as Pauline and therefore canonical (or, as canonical and therefore 
Pauline). The early fluctuation of opinion and the hesitation about its right 
to such a place are reflected in the remark of Amphilochius of Iconium, the 
Cappadocian scholar (end of fourth century), rivés 6¢ pace rhv wpds ‘EBpalous 
vd0ov | odk 60 Aéyorres' yuycta yap h xdpts. 


It was in the course of its canonisation that the epistle 
probably received its present title, to correspond with those of 
the Pauline epistles alongside of which it was now ranked. We 
can only conjecture whether or not the addition of such a title 


* For the materials, cp. van Veldhuizen, de Brief van Barnabas (1901, 
Groningen), pp. 74f., 104 f. J. Weiss’s scepticism (der Barnabasbrief 
kritisch untersucht, 1888, pp. 117 f.) is unjustified. 

t ‘One might almost say that He 13" is the text of this discourse in 
Sim. 1.” So Spitta (Ure. ii. 413), whose peculiar theory of the latter book 
obliges him, however, to explain away these coincidences. 

t Cp. also Déa?. 33 (Christ defined as ‘he who, according to the order of 
Melchizedek, is king of Salem and eternal priest of the Most Iligh’)= 
He 5°10. There are even traces in the Jewish rabbis of the second century 
of a polemic against the Christian use of the Melchizedek-legend (cp. Bacher’s 
Agada d. Tannazten*, i, 259). 
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implied a theory of its Pauline authorship (or origin). In any 
Case mpds “EBpaious (see p. 448) could not have been the original 
title of an epistle which presupposes a definite community 
(e.g. 1328). No author, who wrote with such a specific com- 
munity in view, could have described his work as addressed 
‘to Jewish (Palestinian) Christians’ in general, as if it were an 
encyclical. Furthermore, the title is not even accurate, since 
the readers were not Jewish Christians. On the other hand, it 
is not known to have borne any other title. The idea (so from 
Semler, Ziegler, and Storr to Schleiermacher, Hilgenfeld, Késtlin, 
and Hofmann) that it was the epistle ad Alexandrinos included 
in the Muratorian Canon (‘fertur etiam ad Laodicenses, alia ad 
Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine finctze ad heresem Marcionis’) is 
untenable, whatever view be taken of the words ad heresem 
(=zpds tiv aipeowv). If the latter mean ‘against, or bearing 
on, M.’s heresy,’ Hebrews shows no traces of so direct a purpose. 
If they mean ‘in favour of M..,’ as is more probable, they describe 
Hebrews even less aptly ; whatever that epistle is, it is out of 
line with Marcion’s views of the OT religion. Besides, Hebrews 
(im its extant form) is not composed in Paul’s name. 


‘Efpaio: does not necessarily involve Palestinian origin (ep. 2 Co 11%, 
Phil 35), but, as used by Christians of the second century, it would very 
naturally denote Jewish Christians of Palestine (cp. e.g. Eus. #. Z. iv. 5, 
vi. 14). lod 88 ofc érégreddevy 3 Chrysostom asks in the preface to his 
commentary, and his answer is, éuol doxe? év ‘Iepucodtvuous cat Iadatorivg. 
This interpretation, however, is derived from the title itself, not from any 
independent tradition, and the title itself was, like wpds "Egeoiovs, an 
editorial inaccuracy which originated at the time of the homily’s incorpora- 
tion in the Pauline canon. The fact that, on emerging from its local obscurity 
into the canon, it received so vague a title, shows that by this time, ze. about 
half a century after its composition, the circumstances of its origin had been 
entirely lost sight of. In the absence of any other evidence, the early use of 
Hebrews by Clement of Rome may be allowed to tell in favour of its Roman 
destination. From Rome it would circulate to Alexandria. But even the 
scholars of the latter church had no idea of its origin or audience. So far as 
the authorship is concerned, the writing was evidently anonymous by the 
time that it rose into the light of the canon, though it is not so certain as 
Zahn (Zin. § 45) contends, that Irenzeus and Hippolytus knew it as such. 
Had it been originally connected e.g. with the name either of Paul or of 
Barnabas, however, it is impossible to explain how the one tradition could 
have risen out of the other. The scholars of the Alexandrian church, where 
it first gained a canonical position, felt obvious difficulties in the Pauline 
authorship which was bound up with its claim to canonicity. Panteenus (cp. 
Eus. H. £. vi. 14. 4) is said by Clement to have explained the absence of 
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Paul’s name by conjecturing that the apostle of the Gentiles considerately 
(8a perpié7yra) refrained from naming himself in an epistle addressed to 
Jewish Christians. Clement himself met the more serious difficulty of the 
style by supposing that Luke translated Paul into Greek; the omission of 
Paul’s name he prefers to ascribe to tact on the part of the latter, in view 
of the suspicions felt by Jewish Christians (Eus. Z. Z. vi. 14. 2f). Origen 
also felt the discrepancy between the style of Paul and the style of Hebrews, 
but he contented himself with referring it to some unknown amanuensis (Eus. 
A EB. vi. 25. 11). 

§5. Zhe Pauline hypothesis.—The earliest hint of a Pauline 
authorship occurs towards the close of the second century, when 
Clement of Alexandria, who quotes it often as Pauline, reports a 
saying of ‘‘the blessed presbyter,” probably Pantzenus, to the 
effect that “since the Lord, being the apostle of the Almighty, 
was sent to the Hebrews, Paul, as if sent to the Gentiles, did 
not subscribe himself as an apostle of the Hebrews, owing to his 
modesty ; but subscribed himself, out of reverence to the Lord, 
and since he wrote to the Hebrews out of his abundance, merely 
the herald and apostle of the Gentiles” (Eus. 7. Z. vi. 14), This 
belief in Paul’s authorship was natural, as Paul was the supreme 
letter-writer of the early church; but it was far from being 
unanimous even in Alexandria, where the beginning of the 
third century reveals divergent traditions attributing it to Paul, 
Clement of Rome, or Luke; while Origen, sensitive to the 
stylistic features of the epistle, refuses to connect it with Paul 
except by the medium of a Greek editor or (Ro 16”) amanu- 
ensis. Tis 5¢ 6 ypdawas ryv émoroAny, Td pev adAnBes Beds older. 
The Pauline authorship was denied also by many in the Roman 
“hurch (Eus. 7. £. iii. 3, vi. 20),* till ecclesiastical considera- 
‘ons during the fourth century brought it into line with the 
Zastern church, where the epistle had been widely received as 
Pauline. 

The very church in which the first traces of the epistle occur was 
therefore opposed to Paul’s authorship, and later research has vindicated this 
position. For one thing, as Luther and Calvin clearly saw, Paul could never 
have described his religious position in the terms of 2°; his religious message 
and experience were mediated by no human agent (Gal 11!4), and no explana- 
tion of 28 can avail to reconcile the strong tanguage of the apostle with this 


later writer’s admission of his indebtedness to apostolic preachers (cp. Bleek 
i. 285-295). Furthermore, the style and the vocabulary are alike decisive 





* As the v.l. rots despots wov in | 0* was apparently known to Clem. 
Alex., it must have been an early correction of the text in view of the Pauline 
bypothesis. 

38 
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The careful syntax, purged of anacoloutha, the regular succession of periods, 
and the elaborate rhetorical structure of the whole writing, show no trace of 
Paul’s rugged, broken style. We might contrast the auctor ad Hebraos and 
Paul, in fact, as Johnson contrasted Dryden and Pope. Paul occasionally 
uses allegories and types; but these are the characteristic atmosphere of 
Hebrews, which also prefers (except in 2°), in its OT citations (see Bleek, i. 
338f., and Biichel, SA, 1906, 506-591), the formula the holy Spirit saith or 
God saith to the Pauline methods of introducing such quotations (yéypamrat, 
Aéyet } -ypagy}, etc.). Both form and formula differentiate the two writers. 
Their conceptions of faith, the Law, and the Spirit are equally dissimilar, 
and these reach their height in the view of Christ’s priesthood, which has no 
analogy in the early Christian literature until the Fourth gospel (cp. Jn 17"), 
It follows that the vocabulary is distinctive, marked by groups of words 
ending in -ifew (dvaxaiv., évuBp., xarapr., wep., wporoxd., wpltew, rupmray- 
igew) and -o«s (e.g. d0ér7., LOAn., alve., drédav., weTdbe., TeXew., brbcracis), 
and by the absence of Pauline phrases like Xpirrds "Inoois. The author’s 
interest, ¢.g., in Leviticalism as a poor and temporary proviso for the religious 
redelwots of Christianity, leads him to view the result of Christ’s redeeming 
death as sanctifying (aéy:dfew), not as justifying (dtxacofv) ; and such radical 
differences of thought partly account for the differences in terminology 
between him and his great predecessor. In short, as Origen candidly 
allowed, ‘“‘the style of the epistle to the Hebrews has not the apostle’s 
roughness of utterance (7d év Aéyp lwrixdy); . . . that it is more Hellenic 
in its composition (cvvOécer rijs éfews), will be admitted by every one who 
is able to discern differences of style. . I should say that the thoughts are 
the apostle’s, while the style and diction belong to some one who wrote down 
what the apostle said, and thus, as it were, gave an exposition of (exoAco- 
ypapijoavros) his master’s utterances” (Eus. A. £. vi. 25). 

Even this secondary Paulinism of Hebrews is indefensible, however, 
although the Alexandrian critics’ hypothesis has been variously worked out 
by later scholars, who regard Hebrews as (a) pseudonymous, (4) a translation, 
or (¢) a joint-production. None of these theories is satisfactory. 

(a) The older view (cp. Schwegler, VZ. ii. 304f.), that Hebrews was 
written by a Paulinist who wished to pass off his work as Paul’s, has been 
revived in a modified form by Wrede (so Wendland). He argues that the 
anonymous author, on coming towards the end of his treatise, suddenly 
determined to throw it into the shape of an epistle written by Paul in prison ; 
hence the allusions in 13% which are a cento of Pauline phrases (especially 
from Philippians). But, apart from other reasons (cp. Knopf in 7ZZ., 1906, 
168f.; Burggaller, pp. 111f.), it is difficult to see why he did not insert 
more allusions in the body of the writing ; the bare references at the close are 
too ambiguous and incidental to serve the purpose of putting the epistle under 
Paul’s egis. Had a Paulinist desired to create a situation for the epistle in 
Paul’s lifetime (like that, ¢.g., of 1 Co 16, Philem %, Ph 2) %f-), he would 
have written more simply, as, ¢.g., the author of 1 Tim. (13). ‘ Freilich bleibt 
uns manches undurchsichtig; aber das ist doch nur der klarste Beweis, 
dass dasselbe nicht, wie man annehmen wollte, erst spater angefugt ist, da 
sonst der Interpolator doch wohl nur allgemein verstindliche Dinge in ihm 
angebracht hatte’ (Weiss, 7U. xxxv. 3. 109). 
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(4) The hypothesis (J. Hallet in Wolf’s Cura Philologica, iv, 806-837 ; J. 
D. Michaelis, Biesenthal) that the epistle represents the translation by Luke 
or some other disciple of Paul’s original Hebrew, arose from the discrepancies 
of style which were early felt between it and the Pauline epistles (so from 
Clement of Alex. to Thomas Aquinas), but it never had any basis in the 
internal evidence of the epistle, and may be dismissed as a curiosity of criticism. 
No Hebrew (Aramaic) original has ever been heard of in connection with the 
epistle. The whole argument swings from the language of the LXX (see 
especially 1° 10°) as opposed to the Hebrew text; the special Gk. sense of 
diaOjxn=testament (9!°*)* was unknown to Hebrew usage; and it would be 
difficult in a version to account, not only for the rhetorical finish, but also for 
paronomasie and verbal assonances like those of 17 5% 14 87 1029 39 1314 ete, 

(c) The joint-authorship theory, in its later forms, tends more and more to 
refer the ideas as well as the diction to the Paulinist who co-operated with Paul, 
and may therefore be discussed conveniently under the question of the authorship. 


§ 6. Authorship.—{a) The combination of Paul and Luke, 
suggested by Clem. Alex. (cp. Eus. . Z. vi. 14. 2-3, cal riv mpos 
‘Efpaious S¢ émiorodyv TlatAov pev elval yor, yeypapOar dé 
‘EBpaios éBpaixy pwvi, Aovkavy 88 didoripws adriv pedepun- 
vevoavta éxdotvar tots "EAAnow, dbev tov airév xpara etpicxer bau 
Kata THY épynveiav TavTns Te THs émicToARS Kal Tav mpdgewy, also 
vi. 25), has attracted many scholars from Eusebius (/. Z. iii. 38) 
to Calvin, Hug, Ebrard, Delitzsch, Field, Zill, and Huyghe. 
Some (e.g. Grotius, and recently W. M. Lewis, Biblical World, 
August 1898, April 1899, with A. R. Eagar, Exp.6 x. 74-80, 
110-123, ‘The authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews’) 
attribute practically the entire authorship to him, mainly ¢ on 
the score of the undoubted affinities of language and style 
between Hebrews and the Lucan writings. These affinities 
present a curious problem, but they are quite inadequate to 
prove that Luke wrote all three works. 

Some (e.g. dyxupa 6 = Ac 277-8, dvadéxouas 117=Ac 287, dvadewpéw 137 
=Ac 1775, dvdrepoy 10° =Lk 14”, dawaddkdoow 2=Lk 1258, droypdderbat 
123=Lk 2), BopOea 4 = Ac 2717, DdoxecOa 27 =Lk 18%, caragetyw 6 = 





* This interpretation of d:a@4«y (which, as Calvin saw, was itself fatal to 
the translation theory) is preferable on many counts to the more usual one of 
covenant, ‘In the papyri, from the end of cent. iv. B.c. down to the 
Byzantine period, the word denotes testament and that alone, in many scores 
of documents. We possess a veritable Somerset House on a small scale in our 
papyrus collections, and there is no other word than dia6jxy used” (Moulton 
in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909, p. 497). 

t ‘‘ He certainly could not have been the author. The striking contrast 
between his account of the agony in the garden and that given in the Epistle 
is sufficient to settle that question” (A. B. Bruce, DB, ii. 338). 
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Ac 148, xe@ddatoy 8'= Ac 22%, and rapotvouds 104= Ac 155") are used ina 
different sense. In Ac 7° and He 11° doreios is a reminiscence of Ex 2%, 
which may have been independent in each case, while ¢vrpoyos (Ac 78? 16% = 
He 12”) is probably,* in Heb., an emendation of éxrpouos. Similarly éxAelaw 
does not count, for in He 11? it occurs in an OT citation; and the same fact 
rules out dorpor (111?), dvoxAdw (1215), eowrepov (61°), Fyos (12'%), werdxous t 
(1°), ép0ds (1239), mapadrsopar (121%), wapinue (121°), wodirns (841), cuvarvrdw 
(7)), and @vw (12!) ; while zadasofe dar, which in 1" is also part of a citation, 
js differently applied in 88 and Lk 12%, xardmavots in Ac 7® occurs in an OT 
quotation, xaramavw in Ac 148 has a different sense and construction from 
those of Heb., and mapouxéw (119=Lk 2418) is also employed ina different 
construction. No stress can be laid on the further coincidence that both 
writers mention the Red Sea (11% =Ac 7%), or use rarpidpyys (Ac 2” etc. 
=He 74). Thus an examination of the language reveals only } about (a) 6 
words peculiar in the NT to Hebrews and the Gospel of Luke, with (4) 6 
peculiar to Acts and Hebrews, and two (daSalyw and d:arlOeuat) which occur 
in all three. Of (a), three (leparela, AUrpwois, and redelwots) are plainly due, 
as is the specially frequent use of Aads, to a common use of the LXX by 
writers who treat of the same or similar subjects, while els 7d wavredés is too 
frequent in the Hellenistic literature to make its preservation in Heb. and Lk.’s 
gospel more than an accidental coincidence. This leaves merely wéppwOev 
and eU@eros in this class, while dpynydés§ and eloe:ue in (4), with xalroe and 
oxedév and wtwapts, cannot be said to denote any special or striking 
affinities between Acts and Heb. (doddevros being employed in quite a 
different sense) in point of vocabulary.||/ This verdict is corroborated by the 
absence from Heb. of several characteristically Lucan words and phrases, e.g., 
ay or rls with the optative, dd roi viv, ye, dé xal, éyévero in its various con- 
structions, ef, éxw with infin., évéuart, mapaxpiua, mpdoow, and ws (=when). 
An examination of the style and vocabulary of Heb. and Luke hardly tends to 
indicate even a special amount of material common to both; it certainly 
discourages any attempt to ascribe the epistle to the author of the third gospel 
and of Acts. Luke ‘could report a speech after the manner of a Hebrew 
rabbi or of a Greek rhetorician; and it may be rash to say that he cou/d not 
have written a hortatory work in the style of Hebrews. But when we 
compare Ac 13°84! 2817-8 with He 3!2-4}8, not to say with 6412, we see that 





* The variant in Ac 21% also lowers the force of the use of émiré\Newy 
here and in He 13”, while the construction in Ac 15” is different. 

f The solitary Lucan use (57) is, moreover, quite different in sense. 

+ Heb. has about four words really peculiar to itself and Mt., and the same 
number in common with Mk, 

§ With ‘salvation’ in the context of Ac 5%! and He 2), 

|| The same holds true of such phrases as cal a’rds, kuxho0oGar (of cities), 
pdorcé (literally, He 11° = Ac 22%), é» rg with infin., repixetsOas with accus., 
and the use in Heb. of mdéoxew by itself for the sufferings of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Heb. avoids o¥v, except in compounds, and omits several distinctly 
Lucan phrases and expressions like rpocetyouai, while a passage like He 2! 
shows affinities rather with Mt. (28%, cp. Jn 20!7), Heb. once (6°) uses 
yevouas with the accus, (cp. Jn 2!°); Luke never does, 
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St. Luke did not in fact write like Hebrews, even in hortatory passages’ 
(W. H. Simcox, Writers of the NT, 1890, p. 48).* Community of 
atmosphere is all that can fairly be postulated. 

The claims of (4) Barnabas, which have been advocated, eg., 
by Schmidt (ind. 289f.), Hefele (Apostolic Fathers, pp. xi~xiv), 
Ullmann (SX., 1828, 377 f.), Wieseler (Chronologie, 478 f.; SK, 
1867, pp. 665f.), Maier, Twesten, Grau, Volkmar, Thiersch 
(joint-authorship of Paul), Ritschl (SX., 1866, 89 f.), Renan (iv. 
pp. 210f.), Kiibel, Salmon (JWVZ. 424f.), B. Weiss, Gardiner, 
Ayles, Blass, Walker (ZZ. xv. 142-144), Edmundson, Riggenbach, 
Prat (Zhéologie de S. Paul®, 502), Barth, Gregory (Canon and Text 
of NT, 1908, 223-224), Heinrici (Der litt. Charakter d. neutest. 
Schriften, 1908, 71-73), Dibelius and Endelmann, have the 
support of an early tradition (cp. Tertullian’s de pudicitia, 20: 
exstat enim et Barnabz titulus ad Hebreos), unless Tertullian 
confused Barnabas with Hebrews—which is unlikely, as he 
explicitly quotes He 6}8. The quotation is only given as a 
proof ‘ex redundantia’; still, the tradition probably reflected not 
only the North African church’s view or a Montanist’s opinion, 
but some Roman tradition. In the Zractatus Origents de libris 
ss. Scripturarum (ed. Batiffol, Paris, rg00, p. 108), as by Philas- 
trius, He 13 is quoted as a word of ‘sanctissimus Barnabas.’ 
It may be admitted that Barnabas, as a Levite of the Levant, 
with gifts of edification (vids wapaxAyoews, Ac 4°), would suit 
several characteristics of the epistle. As the inaccuracies with 
regard to the worship refer not to the temple but to the taber- 
nacle, it is hardly fair to press them against the likelihood of 
his authorship, on the ground that he would have been well 
informed about the temple-cultus at Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, his relation to the original gospel was probably closer 
than that implied in 23, and the rise of the Pauline tradition 
is inexplicable if Barnabas (or indeed any other name) had 
been attached to the epistle from the first. His reputed con- 
nection with the temple (Ac 4°), the existence of the epistle 
of Barnabas with its similar Judaistic themes, and perhaps 
the coincidence of Ac 4°6+ and He 132, may quite well have 


* Cp. a paper by the same writer in 2xg.° viii. 180-192 on ‘The Pauline 
Antilegomena.’ The differences of the Lucan style and that of Heb. are 
discussed excellently by Dr. F. Gardiner (/BZ., 1887, pp. 1-27). 

+ A similar instance is pointed out in the attribution of Ps 127 to Solomog 
on the score of 1277 = 2S 12™b, 
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led to the guess that he was the author of this anonymous 
scripture. 


Both of the inaccuracies are due to the later Jewish traditions which the 
author used for his description of the Levitical cultus. The daily sin-offering 
of the high priests (797) is a fusion of their yearly sin-offering on the day of 
atonement and of the daily sacrifice which, according to Philo (de Special. 
Legibus, iti. 23, o8rws xal rod cvpmravros EOvous cuyyers Kal dyxioreds Kowvds 
& dpxcepeds éort edxas 5¢ xal Ouolas TedGv Kad” éxdoryy Huépav KTH. 5 
rabbinic evidence collected by Delitzsch in Zettschrift fur die Luther. Theol. 
und Kirche, 1860, 593f., cp. also Schtirer, G/V.4 ii. 347f.), they offered. 
The golden altar of incense (9*) is placed inside the holy of holies, instead of 
the holy place, by a similar reliance upon later Jewish tradition (e.g. Apoc. 
Bar 67: et uidi eum descendisse in sancta sanctorum et sumsisse inde uelum 

et propitiatorium et duas tabulas et thuribulum, etc.), just as the 
author turns the pot of manna into gold after the precedent of the LXX 
(Ex 16%), which Philo had already followed (De Congressu eruditionis gratia, 
23: évarduvy xpvo@). The two passages bring out (a2) the dependence of 
the author on the LXX and on rabbinic traditions mediated by Josephus * 
and Philo, with (4) his total indifference to the second temple of Judaism. 


(c) Clement of Rome (Erasmus, Reithmayr, Bisping, 
Cornely) has also early traditional support;7 but the marked 
differences of style alone are sufficient to refute any such 
hypothesis, which probably arose from the fact that his epistle 
contains several indubitable allusions to Hebrews. 

Outside the pale of tradition, the imagination of later editors 
has turned to (i.) Apollos, (ii.) Silas (Silvanus), (iii.) Peter, (iv.) 
Aristion, (v.) Philip, and (vi.) Prisca. The claims of (i.) Apollos 
have been favoured more or less confidently, after Luther,{ by 
Semler (doubtfully), Osiander, Ziegler, Bleek, Reuss, de Wette, 


* Thus 9?! echoes the tradition preserved in Josephus, Avt. iii. 8. 6. 
Dibelius argues that Mark (cp. 158; Zahn, WAZ., 1902, 729-756) could 
only have derived the symbolical trait of the rent veil from Hebrews (cp. 
639-20 98 1019-20), 7.¢,, from his relative and teacher, Barnabas (Col 47%), the 
author. But it is not certain that this conception was peculiar to Hebrews. 

+ Cp. Jerome, de utr. inlustr. 5, epistola autem que fertur ad Hebraos 
non eius [#.e. Pauli] creditur propter stili sermonisque dissonantiam, sed 
uel Barnabz iuxta Tertullianum uel Luce euangelistee iuxta quosdam uel 
Clementis Romanz postea ecclesiz episcopi, quem aiunt sententias Pauli 
proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone. Cp. Eus. &% &, iii. 38. 2-3. 
Jerome consoles himself by reflecting (ep. 129) that, although the majority 
assign it either to Barnabas or to Clement, ‘nihil interesse, cuius sit, cum 
ecclesiastici uiri sit et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur.’ 

t The conjecture of Apollos’ authorship was not first made by Luther ; 
he was only the first, so far as we can ascertain, to mention it (‘etliche 
meinen, sie sei St. Lucas, etliche St. Apollo,’ cp. Leipoldt’s GA. ii. 77). 
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Kurtz, Schott, Liitterbeck (WZ Lehrbegriffe, it. 101 f.), Linnemann, 
Tholuck, Credner, Riehm (doubtfully), Feilmoser (Ziz/. 359 f.), 
Alford,* Moulton, G. Meyer, Hilgenfeld (Urc. 76f.), Plumptre 
(Exp. i. 329f, 409f.),t Bartlet (2B. xiii. 191), Pfleiderer 
(Ure. iii. 282), Albani, Biichel, Farrar, Selwyn, and (?) von Soden 
(“This Apollos—or whoever he may be—has the noble distinc- 
tion of having been the first to lead Alexandria to Bethlehem,” 
£Bi.2000), Belser (Zix/. 600 f.), though obliged by the Council 
of Trent to defend Paul’s authorship in some shape or form, 
believes, like Liitterbeck, that Apollos wrote the epistle, but that 
Paul added the closing paragraphs. Klostermann (of. cit. 55 f.), 
conjecturing mpos Bepoofovs as the original form of the title, 
supposes that the epistle was written by Apollos to the Jewish- 
Christian community of Berea (Ac 17°), while Schiitze (A/agazin 
fiir Evang. Theol. u. Kirche, 1904, 112f., 275 f.) holds that 
Apollos wrote it to some Jewish-Christian house-church in Rome 
(cp. Ro 163"). The biblical learning of Apollos, his Alexandrian 
training, and his relation to Paul and the Pauline circle (He 131 
=1 Co 1610-12), are all adduced as arguments why this teacher 
might have written Hebrews. “Paul laid the foundation; the 
author of Hebrews built on it, not with wood or hay or stubble, 
but with gold, silver, precious stones. Should it have been 
Apollos to whom we owe this epistle, then would that saying be 
true: Paul planted, Apollos watered” (Resch, Faulinismus, p. 
506, echoing the similar remarks of Luther and Tindale). But 
the entire absence of any early tradition tells strongly against this, 
the most plausible of all conjectures drawn from purely internal 
evidence. (ii.) Silas (Silvanus) was no doubt a member of the 
Pauline circle, who was also associated with Timotheus, and con- 
nected somehow with the composition of 1 Peter (a writing allied 
to Hebrews); but these data are too slight to support the weight 
of any hypothesis (Mynster, Boehme, Riehm, Godet doubtfully, 
Wohlenberg in VXKZ., 1913, 752f.) which would attribute Hebrews 
to a man of whom so little is known. (iii.) The resemblances 


* Alford (pp. 71-72) ingeniously pleads that Apollos modestly shrank 
from putting his own name forward, to avoid suspicion of rivalry with Paul, 
and that Clement similarly refrained from quoting the epistle by the author’s 
name in writing to a church where there had been a danger of ‘rivalry 
between the fautors of the two teachers.” 

+ Plumptre credited Apollos not only with Hebrews but with the Wisdom 
of Solomon, the latter being written, of course, before his conversion. 
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(Rendall, Theology of Heb. Christians, 42-45), between Hebrews 
and 1 Peter, which cover the thoughts no less than the style of 
both epistles, are not insignificant. Both describe Christ as ‘ze 
Shepherd (He 137° = 1 P 2% 58), and use the phrase the blood 
of sprinkling (1274 = 1 P 1*);* both conceive faith as steadfast 
reliance on the unseen God under stress of trial, hold up Christ’s 
example under sufferings, and attach the same disciplinary value 
to human suffering; both use afua dywpov, avtirumos, févou Kal 
maperionpot, etc., and there are further parallels in 1 P 2% = 
He 52, 1 P 3°= He 121%, 1 P 34= He 124, 1 P 38 = 
He 727,1 P 44 = He 11%, 1 P 5101 = He 1320-2 etc, But 
such correspondences cannot be mixed up with a supposed 
allusion in 2° to the incidents of Jn 19542, in order to support 
the hypothesis that Peter actually wrote Hebrews (A. Welch, 
The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1899, pp. I-33). 
At most they suggest a dependence of the one writing upon the 
other, possibly no more than a common milieu of Christian 
feeling. ‘The natural inference from them is that the author 
was either a personal disciple of St. Peter or a diligent student 
of his epistle” (Rendall). The claims of (iv.) Aristion, the 
supposed author of Mk 16%?°, have been recently proposed 
by J. Chapman (Revue Bénédictine, 1905, 50-62) and argued 
by R. Perdelwitz (ZVW., 1910, 105-110) on the ground that 
the sharp tone of He 646 and 102627 agrees with the trend 
of the teaching quoted by Irenzus from the presbyter-circles 
(adv. haer. iv. 28. 1, iv. 40), and also with that of the newly 
discovered fragment of Mk 16% (see pp. 240f.), where dAAa 
dewa are supposed to refer to the fate of apostates. Hence 
all three converge on the same author. But even if Aristion 
were the author of the Mark-ending, these conceptions are far 
too general and incidental to be made the basis of any such 
argument. (v.) Philip the deacon (cp. W M. Ramsay, Zf.° ix. 
407-422, Luke the Physician and other Studies, 1908, pp. 301- 
308) is also conjectured to have written the epistle from the 
church of Cesarea (spring of a.D. 59) after discussions with Paul 
on topics raised by the local leaders, to reconcile the Jewish 
party in the Jerusalem church to Paulinism (Paul adding the 
last verse or two). E. L. Hicks (Zhe Jnierpreter, 1909, pp. 245 f.), 
denying the Pauline postscript, argues for the same >rigin, 


*"Apxnyés is common to Hebrews (2! 127) and Peter’s speech in 
Ac 3)° 59! (see above, p. 436). 
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mainly on the ground of linguistic analogy between Aicbrews and 
Col-Eph. 


Those who (e.g. Lewis, Ramsay, and Hicks) make Czsarea the locus of 
the epistle’s composition, argue that Italian Jewish pilgrims would be there 
en route to or from Jerusalem (see below, § 7). 


(vi.) Did Lady Pembroke collaborate with her brother in the 
composition of the Avcad:a? The problem which rises for the 
student of English literature has been raised in connection with 
the NT by those who conjecture that Prisca and Aquila, Paul’s 
devoted and intelligent ovvepyoi, composed the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Their claims are urged tentatively by Harnack (see 
above, p. 422, and his essay in SBBA. 1900, “iiber die beiden 
Recensionen d. Gesch. der Prisca u. des Aquila in Ac. Ap. 
181-27”), Schiele, Peake, and Rendel Harris (Szdelights on NT 
Research, pp. 148-176). Aquila’s name had been more than 
once suggested (e.g. by Bleek and Alford), but Prisca is sup- 
posed, on this theory, to have been mainly responsible for the 
epistle, and traces of the wife rather than of the husband are 
sought for. The hypothesis certainly might account for the 
loss of the name, as canonical authority could hardly be claimed 
for a woman’s writing. But the positive arguments are not 
substantial. Paul had forbidden a woman even to teach in 
church (1 Co 14%), and the action described in Ac 186 does 
not prove that any exception would be made in favour of a gifted 
lady like Prisca, for the instruction of Apollos was private, not 
public. The supposed signs of femininity in Hebrews are 
extremely dubious; as a matter of fact, one would have expected 
a reference to Deborah instead of Barak in 1152, if a woman had 
written the epistle. The stylistic argument, that now a single 
now a plural authorship is implied, can hardly be maintained ; 
our brother (in 13%) means not our colleague, but the brother 
known to you and to me (the writer, cp. 7 will see you); phrases 
like those in 1182 and 13! imply a single author, and the we 
which elsewhere occurs is either editorial or due to the figure of 
ruyxatdBaocws. The association of Aquila and Prisca with a house- 
church in Rome depends on a view of Ro 16 which is not tenable 
‘see above, pp. 135 f.). Finally, the masculine diyyovpevor in 11°? 
‘cp. Deissmann, ZR. v. 64) rather tells against the feminine 
iypothesis than otherwise ; and, had any exception been taken to 
Prisca, the deletion of her name from the address (leaving that of 
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Aquila) would have been simpler than the excision of the address 
en bloc (cp. Wrede, 82-83). One has therefore (cp. Heigl, 149 f.} 
teluctantly to forego the romance which this hypothesis would 
introduce into the primitive Christian literature. 

All such attempts (cp. the summary in Heigl, of. a. pr. 
125-156) to identify the author start from the assumption that 
he (or she) must be found among the figures which the Acts of 
the Apostles reveals in a relation to Timotheus corresponding to 
that of 134, and (perhaps) in a more or less close connection 
with Paul. Neither of these postulates is necessary. Acts does 
not give any exhaustive list of the éddoxador in the first century 
of Christianity who were capable of writing such an epistle, and 
Timotheus, especially after Paul’s death, must have had a wider 
acquaintance than history records. In the absence of better 
evidence, we must resign ourselves to the fact that the author 
cannot be identified with any figure already known to us from 
tradition. He was probably a highly trained Hellenistic Jewish 
Christian, a Siddoxados of repute, with speculative gifts and 
literary culture; but to us he is a voice and no more. He left 
great prose to some little clan of early Christians, but who he 
was, and who they were, it is not possible, with such materials 
as are at our disposal, to determine. No conjecture rises above 
the level of plausibility. We cannot say that if the auctor ad 
Hebreos had never lived or written, the course of early 
Christianity would have been materially altered. He was not 
a personality of Paul’s commanding genius. He did not make 
history or mark any epoch. He did not even, like the anonymous 
authors of Matthew’s gospel and the Fourth gospel, succeed in 
stamping his writing on the mind of the early church at large. 
But the later church was right in claiming a canonical position 
for this unique specimen of Alexandrine thought playing upon 
the primitive gospel, although the reasons upon which the claim 
was based were generally erroneous, 


The Jewish origin of the writer cannot, however, be deduced simply from 
his frequent citations of the OT—a feature which is as marked in Gentile 
Christians like Justin and Clement of Alexandria. Nor does the divergence 
of some of these quotations necessarily imply his employment of the Hebrew 
text as distinguished from the LXX, He may have had access to a different 
Greek version of the OT. Nor again does his acquaintance with Jewish 
customs and beliefs point inevitably to Jewish birth. Opportunities of 
familiarising oneself with Judaism abounded in the first century. The influx 
of Jews into the Christian church, the widespread diffusion of the synagogues, 
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and the knowledge of the LXX, opened ample channels of information to an 
interested inquirer. 


§ 7. Object and destination—This anonymous epistle, like 
the Melchizedek whom it describes and allegorises, is dyevea- 
Adyyros, a lonely and impressive phenomenon in the literature of 
the first century, which bears even fewer traces of its aim than of 
its author. The Christians to whom it was addressed had been 
evangelised by disciples of Jesus (2°), and had passed through 
severe suffering on account of their faith shortly afterwards 
(10%), A considerable time had elapsed since then, during 
which the early leaders of the church had died (137). This 
internal trial, together with a contemporary pressure from the 
outside, threatened to prove dangerous to them on account of 
their duiness in the faith (511-12), and it is to this situation that 
the writer addresses himself. The author of Barnabas writes, 
iva pera THs ticrews Spay Terclay Exnte THY ywoow. Hebrews is 
also a Adyos yvéoews, though more on the lines of Paul’s yraors 
(1 Co 128), intended to meet the special, practical needs of 
the church by furnishing the readers with conceptions of 
christology which will brace them against apostasy and dis- 
couragement. 

Ignatius, in a passage (Zval/. 5) which reminds us of He 5, excuses 
himself from imparting his deeper conception (ra éwoupdvia ypdyat), on the 
ground that his readers, being babes, would be unable to digest the stronger 
food. On the other hand (om. 3), he praises the Roman church for its 
propaganda (ovdérore eBacxdvare obdevl> dddovs ed:ddgare) A generation 
might, of course, have made a difference in the Roman church ; the counsel of 
the auctor ad Hebr@os may have been laid to heart. Still, the probability is 
either that Hebrews was sent to some other church than that of Rome, or that 
it was addressed to some special circle or group in the Roman church, and 
not to the Roman Christians as a whole. Whatever was its original destina- 
tion (Italian, Palestinian, or Alexandrian), the original recipients were in all 
likelihood not any great church as a whole. The feeling of this ‘ special’ 
address is widespread in recent criticism of the epistle (see below), and 541-13 
is one of the passages which suggests it. At the same time, the words— 
ddeidovres elvan dtddoxadoc—are to be taken, as Wrede observes (p. 32), cum 
grano salts; they do not necessarily mean more than a reproachful reflection 
upon the backwardness and immaturity of the church or community which is 
addressed ; at best, they only corroborate the impression, made by other 
allusions, that a small group or circle of Christians is in the writer’s purview. 


Much ink has been spilt on the question whether the epistle 
was meant for Jewish Christians in general (so, ¢.g., Baumgarten, 
Heinrichs, Schwegler, /VZ. ii. 304), or specifically in Asia Minor 
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(C. F. Schmid),* Galatia (Storr, Mynster in X/etne Schriften, 
289f.), Thessalonika (Semler), Corinth (M. Weber), Ravenna 
(Ewald), Cyprus (Riggenbach), or Rome (so from Wettstein to 
Kurtz, Renan, Mangold, Schenkel, Alford, ete.). The Alex- 
andrian or Egyptian destination is upheld by J. E. C. Schmidt, 
Hilgenfeld, Baur (Zin/. 385 f.), Wieseler (Chron. 481 f.), Késtlin 
(Theol. Jahrb. 1853, 410 f., 1854, 366f., 465 f.), Plumptre (Zxg.} 
i. 425f.), and others; the Palestinian not only by Chrysostom, 
but recently by Bleek, Schott, de Wette, Delitzsch, Tholuck, 
Ewald, Bisping, Riehm, Moll, Grimm, Ltinemann, Findlay, 
etc., either as Jerusalem (¢g. Langen, Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1863, 379f.; Kay, Ayles), or as Czsesarea (Moses Stuart, 
Bartlet), or Jamnia (Grimm, ZW7., 1870, pp. 19f.). Others 
(e.g. Kiibel and Rendall) fix on Syria, Hofmann on Antioch 
(written perhaps after Paul’s release from the Roman imprison- 
ment at Brundisium). 

On the general hypothesis which dominates the Palestinian 
and Alexandrian theories in particular, the writer has in view 
Jewish Christians who, like the primitive Palestinian church, 
clung still to the ritual system (Ac 2*), valued highly the prestige 
and associations of the older cultus, and were in danger of 
allowing such fascinations to injure their sense of the finality 
and supremacy of Jesus and his religion. It is supposed that 
the imminent disaster of a.D. 70 moved the writer to appeal to 
them to be done with the old order, which was now breaking 
up, or that the shock of the temple’s overthrow threatened to 
shake the foundation of faith altogether. This view has no 
sure foothold either in the epistle itself or in history. ‘ Any 
positive grounds for such a theory are difficult to find. Such 
a despair ought to have seized all Hebrews alike, whether 
Christians or not; but there is no historical evidence of such 
a thing” (A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 21). The crisis did not 
shake loyal Jews in their adherence to the old covenant,f and 

* Roth thinks of Gentile, Farrar and Bartlet of Jewish Christians at 
Ephesus ; Perdelwitz of Gentile Christians in one of the Asiatic centres. 

+ ‘The Priesthood, the Sacrifice, the Temple, as they all went down at 
one sudden blow, seemed scarcely to leave a gap in the religious life of the 
nation. The Pharisees had long before undermined these things, or rather 
transplanted them into the people’s homes and hearts. Long before the 
Temple fell, it had been virtually superseded by hundreds of synagogues, 


schools, and colleges, where laymen read and expounded the Law and the 
Prophets” (E. Deutsch, Literary Remains, p. 139). See above, p. 3. It was 
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there is no reason to imagine why it should have shaken Jewish 
Christians, particularly as this epistle has no thought of detaching 
its readers from the sacrificial system in vogue at Jerusalem. 
Its real object is very different. The author, who was well 
versed in the LXX, “but who only knew the temple-cultus from 
the OT, addresses himself to Gentile Christians who had become 
lax during a period of persecution; he essays to bring them 
back to the right path by proving from the OT the glory of the 
Christian faith” (Biichel, SX., 1906, 548). ‘“ His knowledge of 
Judaism is apparently not derived from actual contact with it as 
a living religion; it is book-knowledge, like that of St. Clement 
of Rome” (CQR., 1903, 428). The LXX is his codex, and it is 
on the basis of the LXX, not on current politics, that he deploys 
his arguments. Apparently he is quite unconscious of any 
division between Jewish and Gentile Christians. The homily 
is not addressed to the former exclusively ; the seed of Abraham 
(216) means not the Jewish race but human beings who 
believe (cp. Gal 37% ywadoxere dpa dre of éx ziorews, obrot viod 
ciow “ABpady, Ro 4! 95); the People (21") are, as in 1 Peter, the 
elect of God (cp. 2° 727 1312) from among men; such arguments 
and descriptions, as Paul’s letters and Clem. Rom. show, were 
more than applicable to Gentile Christians (compare, ¢.g., that of 
3-4 with 1 Co 10), and the tenor of the epistle on the whole indi- 
cates Gentile Christians who were perhaps affected by a speculative 
or theoretical Judaism as well as by the temptation of some cults 
in the surrounding paganism. The writer (so, eg., Roth, 
Weizsicker, Schiirer, Wendt, von Soden, McGiffert, Pfleiderer, 
Jiilicher, Harnack, Barth, Btichel, Wrede, Hollmann, Feine, 
Perdelwitz) knows no distinction between the two branches of 
the early church; he is addressing Christians, quite irrespective 
of their origin. 

Some of those who still defend the Jewish Christian 
nationality * of the readers (e.g. Zahn and Peake) now admit 
that there is no question of any relapse into legal and ceremonial 


the collapse of the Jewish worship, in fact, ‘‘ which compelled Christianity to 
find what is offered in our epistle—a theory of the disappearance of the old 
dispensation in the new” (W. Robertson Smith, #2.° xi. 606). 

* Ably restated by G. Hoennicke (/C. 93-95), whose arguments, 
especially that based on the crucial passage in 61%, are controverted by 
Perdelwitz in ZVW., 1910, 113f. B. Weiss’s latest monograph is a 
running critique, on the other hand, of von Soden’s arguments. 
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Judaism. This concession not only removes the need of fixing 
on a pre-70 A.D. date, but affects the view taken of the destination. 
Of the three main directions in which the church has been sought, 
Jerusalem (or even Palestine) is the least appropriate. 


(a) Even at the eighth or ninth decade of the first century, and (much 
more) prior to A.D. 70, there must have been many Christians in the local 
church who had heard the gospel from Jesus himself (contrast 25). (6) The 
language and argument of the epistle are not likely to have been appropriate 
to the church of Jerusalem, ‘‘It is difficult to suggest any period in the 
history of the Jerusalem-church during which a liberal-minded Hellenist like 
the author, who was probably ignorant of Hebrew, and who could in an off- 
hand way dispose of the whole OT ritual as ‘standing on meats and drinks 
and divers washings’ (9!) and ‘useless’ (718), could have stood in such 
relations to this church” (A. B. Davidson, p. 14). The force of this argu- 
ment may be met by admitting that the circle addressed is not the whole 
church, but a Hellenistic section of it, but (c) the censure of 5! would be 
singularly inapplicable to any section of the mother-church of Jerusalem at 
any period, evenafter A.D. 70. (@) Though poverty was not incompatible with 
generosity (cp. 2 Co 8°), the Jerusalem-church was notoriously rather the object 
than the source of charity (6 r1o# 13% 5 16) Finally, (¢) the rigid use of the 
LXX does not favour an audience of Jewish Christians in Jerusalem or Palestine. 


The employment of the LXX and of the Wisdom writings 
on the other hand, is no decisive argument in favour of Alex- 
andria; neither is the hypothesis (once favoured by Wieseler) 
that the writer had in mind the Jewish temple (cp. the qth of 
the Odes of Solomon, ed. J. R. Harris, 1g09, p. 91) at Leonto- 
polis; neither again is the Alexandrian tone of the argument, 
which would be perfectly intelligible in many quarters owing 
to the widespread diffusion of Hellenistic Judaism. When 
Jewish Christians of a Hellenistic type are supposed to be the 
recipients of the epistle, Alexandria is a natural place to think of. 
Otherwise it has little more in its favour than any other, and the 
erroneous Pauline tradition which first sprang up there tells 
against the view that the local church was the original com- 
munity addressed. Besides, the Alexandrian tradition was that 
Hebrews was addressed to Palestinian Christians. 

The Roman destination has perhaps most in its favour, e.g. 
the reference in 13%, the use of #yovpevor as in Clem. Rom. and 
Hermas (cp. Harnack’s Constitution and Law of the Church, 
1910, pp. 63 f., 69 f) for the leaders, and the fact that Clement 
of Rome is the first to use the epistle.* The modern form of 


* This early knowledge of the epistle at Rome might be otherwise 
explained, though nut so naturally; eg. if written from Rome, it may 
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this hypothesis finds that Hebrews was sent not to the whole 
church, but to some house-church or small circle of it. For this 
we cannot quote Ro 16", since the latter refers to Ephesus. But 
the language of the epistle suggests (so, ¢.g., Harnack, Zahn, 
von Dobschiitz, Bacon, G. Milligan, Bx/.° iv. 437-448; Peake, 
Hollmann, M. Jones, Feine, Seeberg, Dickie in Zxp.8 v. 
371 f.) that, instead of being addressed to any large church as 
a whole (in which case it is unlikely that the author would have 
refrained from handling differences of opinion), it was designed 
for a small community or gathering (1075 13%4) which had a 
history and character of its own within the general church of 
the city or district. If the readers were Jewish Christians, they 
might have been drawn from the ovvaywy?) “EBpatwv in Rome 
(cp. Nestle, ZZ. x. 422). If they were Gentile Christians, the 
composition of the Roman church is equally favourable to 
the existence of such a circle. In any case, the readers, as 
Zahn rightly contends, were too homogeneous in feeling and 
position to represent the entire body of the Roman church, and 
are probably to be identified with one of the household churches 
in the capital. No groups are mentioned, no parties are singled 
out, yet a fairly definite and uniform circle is presupposed in 
such admonitions as those of 512 103% 137, a circle perhaps of 
experienced Christians from whom greater maturity of convic- 
tion might reasonably have been expected. 


It is pressing language too far when 5" (éeldovres elvat 5:ddoKaXor) is 
taken to mean that Hebrews was written primarily for a group of dddexadoe 
or evangelists (Heinrici, 7ZZ., 1895, 289), as though the error of these 
Christians was the opposite of that against which the author of James warns 
his audience (Ja 33). 

Hebrews therefore represents neither Paulinism nor the 
primitive Jewish Christian theology, but a special development 
of both, especially of the former, along the speculative lines of 
Alexandrianism, which may have been addressed to some group 
in Rome or in Italy. 

The phrase oi dard rfjs "IraNlas (13%, cp. Deissmann, 7R. v. 164) might 
grammatically mean ‘those resident in Italy,’ but it is rather more natural 
to take it as denoting some Italian Christians abroad who happened to 


be with the writer (cp. Ignat. A/agn. 15), and who sent greetings to their 
compatriots. This is the sole clue to the origin of Hebrews, for the allusion 





have been copied before it was sent off (cp. Gardiner, Axg.® xiii. 60f.), 
unless the phrase in 134 denotes Italians out of their country. 
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to the imprisonment of Timotheus (13°) finds no echo in Acts or in early 
tradition, and he is as likely to have been imprisoned outside Italy as at Rome. 
The movements of Timotheus, after his release, are apparently uncertain ; 
the author hopes, however, that his colleague will soon rejoin him, and that 
they may together revisit the church, as soon as his own way is smoothed 
(13%).* Meantime, he forwards the epistle (137%), for which he bespeaks a 
favourable reception. The writer is evidently not quite sure how his words 
will be taken. 


The wider question of the epistle’s object has no light thrown 
on it by ITpds ‘E8paiovs the title, which, like the ad Familiares of 
Cicero’s correspondence, is one of the erroneous titles of 
antiquity, and (see p. 432), was probably added to the epistle 
during the earlier part of the second century as a reflection of the 
impression made by its apparently Hebrew preoccupation upon 
the mind of a generation which had lost all direct knowledge of 
the writing’s origin and standpoint. 


No explanation of apis ‘E8pafouvs as a corruption either, ¢g., of mpds 
Bepvalovs = Beporalous (Klostermann, see above) or of wpds rods éralpous (cp. 
ZNW, i, 21) has any plausibility. A more attractive hypothesis, which 
would explain the title as chosen by the author, is to take ‘E8pato: in the 
symbolic or allegorical sense of the term. On this view, the readers were 
conceived as Hebrews in the light and lineage of Abraham (2° 1178) the 
Hebrew crosser from the sensible to the spiritual world. To Philo, 6‘E8paios 
is the type of such a believer who migrates (11°* 1315) as a pilgrim ; and, it is 
asked, in view of the Philonic etymological parallels elsewhere in the epistle, 
to say nothing of the typological idiosyncrasies which pervade it, ‘Cana 
more appropriate appellation be found for the non-legalistic, yet not anti- 
nomian, believers addressed in the epistle to the Hebrews than is derived 
from Abram ¢he Hebrew, in whom, on the one hand, all believers saw their 
father, and whose act [of bringing tithes to Melchizedek, 74] acknowledges, 
on the other hand, the superiority of the non-legalistic cult of the Oeds Uyuoros 
to the Levitical cult?” (Schiele, 303 f., V. Monod). This smacks of subtlety, 
however ; besides, we should have expected allusions to the cvosszng of Abra- 
ham (in 118), whereas the very term ‘Efpatos is absent from the epistle. 


Even the internal evidence of the epistle yields very little 
material for a decision upon the precise aim which the writer 
had in mind. As the problem before him was not a relapse 
into Judaism,—for he never discusses any question of combin- 
ing the Christian faith with legalism,—there is no obvious need 
to suppose that the readers were mainly of Jewish birth. The 
sole suggestion yielded by the course of the epistle is that they 


*In spite of Burggaller’s caveat (126-127), the words of 13! seem to 
imply the temporary absence of the writer from the readers; they do not 
naturally suit a preacher speaking to his audience. 
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may have been exposed to the seductions of a subtle Judaism, 
and this liability implies no more than the ordinary interest of 
Gentile Christians in the OT scriptures and institutions. There 
is no hint of circumcision being a danger, or of ritual formality ; 
and if Christians of Jewish birth formed any serious element in 
this church, their training must have been that of Hellenistic 
Judaism such as Stephen was trained under—liberal, biblical, 
and to a certain extent syncretistic. Evidence for such Jewish 
communities * is furnished in the East, where independent 
Hebrew circles sprang up, without any legalistic ties to the 
synagogues, and yet with a combination of Jewish piety (in- 
cluding reverence for the sacred books) and Hellenic concep- 
tions such as the cult of the Afost High God (cp. He 7}, and 
for Rome, C7G. 5929). “This precedent,” as Schiirer rightly 
observes, “is instructive for the earliest history of Christianity. 
Certain symptoms indicate that the formation of Gentile- 
Christian communities, free from legalism, was not exclusively 
the work of Paul. In several places, eg. in Rome, it appears 
to have been prepared for by the fact that the preaching of 
Christ won acceptance especially in circles of the oePdpevor 
tov Oedv” (op. cit. p. 225; cp. LEP. 37f.). As the title tyros 
only occurs once, however, in an incidental quotation, in 
Hebrews (71, cp. Clemen’s Ure. pp. 80f., and MacNeill, p. 114), 
no stress can be laid on it as evidence for the milieu of the 
epistle. It would be unsafe to identify such a group or association 
of converted Jews with the Roman émrovvaywyj to which this 
epistle was probably addressed, or to argue from the prevalence of 
such a form of religious association in Pontus (Ac 181?) in favour 
of Prisca’s claim to the authorship. All that can be said with 
safety is that the situation of this church or company of 
Christians possibly included certain temptations of a specifically 
Jewish cast, which might appeal especially to Christians who, 
from some religious idiosyncrasy, were nourishing their faith upon 
the Levitical portions of the OT scriptures. It is conceivable 
that these seductive tendencies were the issue of a speculative 
Judaism which, allied to certain ritualistic and sacerdotal 
proclivities (similar, perhaps, to those controverted in Romans 
or Colossians), was besetting Gentile Christians, or even 

* Schiirer (SBAA., 1897, 200-225) shows how the ceBduneror Oedv tyroror 


did not form one large association in Tanais, but rather a number of small 
groups, each containing about forty members, See also Achelis, Ure. 33 f. 


29 
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Christians who had been thrown into contact with Judaism, 
during the second decade after the fall of Jerusalem (so Haring, 
SK, 1891, pp. 589-598, and Bacon, V7 149, after Schiirer, 
tbid., 1876, pp. 776 f.), when rabbinical tendencies revived, and 
provincial Christianity was often exposed to such apostasy 
(Wellhausen, S&czzen u. Vorarbetten, iii. pp. 196 f.; Harnack, TU. 
i. 3, pp. 73 ££; AD. i. 293, 298). For although Judaism may 
be reckoned—despite Barkochba’s revolt—as a lost cause, 
subsequent to A.D. 70 it was very far from being a forsaken 
belief. During the closing quarter of the first century, Jewish 
propaganda continued to flourish throughout the Empire, no- 
where more than at Rome. The morality and monotheism 
preached by Hellenistic Jews especially must have proved not 
simply a rival to Christianity in the eyes of many pagans, but 
a source of dangerous fascination for weaker and less intelligent 
members of the Christian church, who lay open, through birth 
or associations, to such Jewish influences. Several hints in this 
epistle may be held to indicate the presence of the peril (¢.g. 6° 
13°16 etc. ; cp. Hort’s JC. pp. 156 f., and Haupt in SX., 1895, 
pp. 388-390). Uzuere more judaico was evidently a specious 
watchword. It represented, as we find in Cerinthus afterwards, 
a distinct and subtle danger, prompting Gentile Christians— 
especially proselytes—to revert to their old life, and inclining 
others to favour a heterogeneous syncretism of Jewish and 
Christian beliefs. The time came, ere long, when Ignatius 
needed to cry out, ‘ Better listen to Christianity from a circum- 
cised man than to Judaism from one uncircumcised’ (ad Philad. 
6), ‘it is monstrous to talk of Jesus Christ xat iovdatlew, for 
Christianity did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in Chris- 
tianity’ (AZagn. 10, cp. 8-9). In the qualified sense just defined, 
a Jewish danger may be admitted as a subordinate factor in the 
situation of the Christians to whom Hebrews was addressed. 
But the pro-Jewish propaganda was certainly not one of circum- 
cision or of legalism, as in Paul’s day, and the presence of 
other elements, drawn from the cults and worship of paganism, 
is almost as evident. The time that had elapsed since the 
primitive flush and freshness of the gospel, together with the 
severity of the situation, had tended to produce a dissatisfaction 
in these Christians, which tempted them to abandon the worship 
and membership of the church (10%), as if it were a philosophic 
schcol or a cult whose capacities they had exhausted (cp. WD. 
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i. 151). Whether this temptation was accentuated by any 
Jewish propaganda (so especially Ménégoz) or by some of the 
pagan religious cults, or by a fusion of both, it it almost im- 
possible, in the lack of corroborative evidence, to determine. 

It does not follow even that such realistic details of the Levitical cultus 
could not have appealed to certain Gentile Christians. This may be held in 
view not only of the fact that the allegorical interpretations had carried them 
far and wide, but also of the further fact that the Greek and Roman world 
had pieces of ritual not wholly dissimilar to the precise regulations of the 
Mosaic cultus. A recently discovered inscription (pre-Christian) from Eresos 
in Lesbos gives rules, ¢.g. for the purification of women, which are analogous 
to those of Leviticus (cp. W. R. Paton, Class. Rev., 1902, 290-292; also 
P. Kretschmer in Jahkreshefte des Osterretch. archéol. [nstit. v. pp. 143 f.). 

§ 8. Date.—The period of composition is naturally bound up 
with the particular view taken of the authorship, and especially 
of the aim and destination. Thus the epistle is placed close 
to the final crisis of Judaism in Palestine, ie, in a.D. 68-70, 
by Grimm, Kiibel (a.p. 67-68), Rendall, Riggenbach, Barth, 
and others. Some, sharing the same general view of its religious 
purpose, put it earlier, between 64 and 67 or 65 and 70; ag. 
Bleek, Beyschlag (VZ’ Theol. ii. 286-288), Renan, Scholten, 
Godet, Clemen (Chron. 277-279), Ewald, Farrar, Westcott, 
Roberts (Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, ch. 
viii.), S. Davidson, Bovon (W77%. ii. 387-389), Ménégoz, G. 
G. Findlay (¢ a.p. 67), G. B. Stevens (W7TZ%. 485 f.), Huyghe, 
Trenkle (Zin/. 88 f.), G. Milligan, G. Meyer (a.D. 67-69), Farrar 
(a.D. 67-68), Edmundson (Ure. 153 f.: 66 4.D.), Kay and Heigl 
(a.D. 65), Ayles (¢. a.D. 64). It is placed slightly earlier by 
Hilgenfeld (before a.p. 66), Mill, Bullock, Salmon, and Holtzheuer 
(a.D. 63), Schafer (Zid. 149-157), and Belser (a.p. 63-64), 
Bartlet * (A.D. 62), W. M. Lewis,t Nairne, and Ramsay (a.p. 
58-60). A second-century date, such as a.D. 95-115 (Pfleiderer) 
or A.D. 116-118 (Volkmar, Religion Jesu, 388 f.; Keim, Briickner, 
Hausrath), is ruled out of court by the use of Hebrews in Clem. 
Romanus, and the contrary assertion (Hitzig, Zur Kvritik der 
Paulinischen Briefe, 34-36) that Hebrews depends on the 
Antiquities of Josephus is of no importance. It is needless to 
be too precise, in condescending, ¢g., upon ¢. A.D. 95 (K6stlin), 
but « a.p. 80, or more generally the Domitianic period, would 

* From Brundusium by Paul (Hofmann). 


t Joint-production of Paul and Luke from the Cesarean imprisonment 
(Ac 23%), 
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represent the converging opinions of many critics, including 
Schenkel (das Christusbild der Apostel, 1879, 130f.), Mangold 
(Rémerbrief, 1884, pp. 258f.), Holtzmann (BZ. ii. 615 f., Z1VZ., 
1884, pp. 1-10), Weizsicker (4A. ii. 155-160), von Soden, Cone, 
Jiilicher, McGiffert (4A. 463f.), Zahn (RE. vii. 492-506), 
Rovers (IVT. 80f.), Bousset (7’?., 1897, 9-10), J. Réville (Zes 
origines de l'épiscopat, i. 363-366), Pfleiderer (Ure. iii. 280f.), 
Kriiger’s Altchristl, Litteratur? (1898), p. 11; Bacon, Haring 
(SK., 1891, 589-598), Ropes (AA. 269 f.), Goodspeed, Hollmann, 
Wrede’s Entstehung der Schriften des NT (1907), 82 f.; Willis, 
MacNeill, Windisch, and Perdelwitz. Volter’s theory (ZZ, 1908, 
537f., nucleus written ¢ A.D. 75 to Rome, but reissued twenty 
years later with additions in 128% 5b-13 211-14a 33-4 414_7 918 7010-28. 286 
119 18-16, 18, 26a, 89f, 7 918-28 7 28-16. 20) had been partially anticipated 
by J. S. F. Chamberlain (Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews, 1904), 
who took Hebrews as addressed to the Jews by a prominent 
Christian (Paul?), and afterwards edited with additions by 
another Christian for Gentile Christians. 


(a) The allusions in the present tense (78 2° 85 98-9 38 131°) to the cultus 
by no means imply a date prior to A.D. 70. Nothing is more common 
(Schiirer, H/P. 1. ii. pp. 268f.), in writings subsequent to that date, Jewish 
(Josephus, Anéig. iii. 6. 7-12, Apion, i. 7, ii. 8. 23) and Christian (Clem. 
Rom. 40-41; Justin, Dza/, 107, Diognetus 3, and Barnabas), than such refer- 
ences. They denote a literary method, not any contemporary existence of 
the practices or places mentioned. Besides, the allusions ‘‘to the Mosaic 
ritual are purely ideal and theoretical, and based on the Law in the 
Pentateuch. . . The mode of reasoning adopted would have been as 
valid after the destruction of the Temple as during its existence” (A. B. 
Davidson, Hebrews, p. 15). Hence (4) it is no argument for a pre-70 date 
to hold that the writer implies the existence of the temple-cultus, and that 
he would have been sure to notice its abolition if he had written after the 
overthrow of the Jewish capital. The Judaism with which he is dealing is 
that of the tabernacle, not of the temple. Neither he nor his readers are 
concerned with the temple-ritual at all; its existence mattered as little to 
his idealist method of argument as its destruction. Thus the expression in 
88 (the old covenant éyyis ddaricuod) means simply that the old régime, 
superseded by Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. If it had lain 
in his way to cite the Jewish catastrophe of A.D. 70 as a proof of the 
evanescence of the old order, a more apposite allusion (Jiilicher) would have 
been to the murder of Jesus, the heavenly high priest, at the instance of the 
earthly high priests. But all such arguments lay outside the circle of his 
interests. He finds his cogent demonstration of the superiority of the gospel 
not in contemporary history, but in the sacred pages of the LXX. (c) For 
the same reason the allusion to the forty years of Israel’s wandering (3!"") is 
not a covert reference to the time which had elapsed since the resurrection, 
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while (a) the reference in 137 is too general to refer specifically to the 
death of James (in Jerusalem) or of Peter and Paul (in Rome). There is 
no hint in 3%1" (forty years) of the period of time since the crucifixion, 
as if the day of Israel’s grace were almost ended, or had ended. The writer 
is not calculating the present from the past. He does not find any typical 
significance in the number,—which in this case would be merely a round 
term (cp. Mk 138, Ac 15) for a generation. It is only on one form of the 
Palestinian (Jerusalem) hypothesis that any allusion can be found in 137 to 
the death of James ; and even on the post-7o a.p. hypothesis, it is unneces- 
ary to find a reference here to the deaths of Peter and Paul. 


The surest criteria for fixing the period of composition lie in 
the literary relationships of the epistle. The serminus ad quem 
is fixed by Clemens Romanus (see above, pp. 430f.), the 
terminus a quo by the familiarity of the writer with some of 
Paul’s epistles, and probably with 1 Peter (see above, pp. 439 f.). 
Like the latter, Hebrews, with its indifference to the burning 
questions of the Law and circumcision, reflects a period 
when Paul’s efforts had settled the problem of Jew and Gentile 
in the early church. 


Of the Pauline epistles (cp. Briickner’s Chron, 236-241; Holtzmann, 
ZWT., 1867, pp. 18f.), Romans is pretty clearly used, as is only natural 
in an epistle written by a é:dd0xado0s who had apparently connections with 
some Christians in Rome. The similarity of the Deuteronomy-citation in 
Ro 12%=He 108 might be due to the independent use of a common 
tradition or flordlegium; but Ro 4178! seems to underlie He 117-19 and 
further instances of the same dependence may be traced, e.g., in Ro 1?= 
He 10%, 143 = He 13°, Ro 14%= He 12", Ro 15%=He 13”, 1 Co 28=He 
544, 1 Co 3?=He 5, 1 Co 124 =He 24, 1 Co 15%=He 24, 1 Co 157 
=He 28, 2 Co 11-2 =He 131°), 2 Co 8!=He 6”, 2 Co 13!=He 10%, 
and Galatians (3!=He 6°, 3%=He 27, 4%&=H[e 127 13%), and Phil 2% 
=He 14, Phil 4 %=He 13'8 Phil q7-"=He 13%“ Der Gedankengang 
bewegt sich in voller Selbstandigkeit, die Anlehnung an Paulus ist daher 
immer frei und ungeftihr, meistens vermutlich rein gedachtnismassig’ (Wrede, 
p- 54). Of the seven words peculiar, in the NT, to Heb. and the Pastorals, 
dwédavots is used in entirely different senses (He 11%=1 Ti 61), as is 
épéyerGat (114%=1 Ti 3! 6), while the remainder (dptAdpyupos, BéByXos, 
éxrpéwer Oat, dvediouds, and mpédydos) are neither numerous nor significant 
enough to show any particular affinity between the two, especially in the 
absence of any common characteristics of style and thought. 


The interpretation of 10%?84 as an allusion to the theatrical 
displays (@earpifduevor) which accompanied Nero’s outburst 
against the Roman Christians is not necessary, in view of the 
use of Géarpov in 1 Co 4°; the language is too general and even 
mild; and the reference in 10%* is not to legal confiscation of 
property (cp. on this Klette’s Christenkatastrophe unter Nero, 
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1907, 43f.), but to the results of mob-rioting. The passage 
cannot therefore be taken as a proof of any particular destination 
(Roman, or even Palestinian) for Hebrews, and the same holds 
of the other allusions to suffering and persecution throughout the 
epistle. They may be fitted into a theory which rests on other 
grounds, but by themselves they furnish no decisive evidence. 
It did not lie in the writer’s way to be detailed, any more 
than it occurred to the author of the Religio Meda to 
mention the Star Chamber, the fortunes of the Huguenots, or 
even the Civil War in England. So far as he has any explicit 
aim in these allusions, it is rather to prepare his readers for 
bearing the brunt of some imminent danger, which hitherto 
(otrw péxpis aiuaros, 124) they have been spared. This is the 
point, e.g., of the enigmatic and allegorical passage in 131%, where 
he summons them, after the example of Jesus (cp. 127%), not to 
break with Judaism,—such a realistic use of rapeuBory would be 
hopelessly out of keeping with the symbolism of the epistle,— 
but to be ready to be outcasts from the world in their pursuit 
of the real religion (cp. 41). The reproach of Christ which 
they are to bear is that cheerfully borne by Moses long ago 
(1125-26), in abjuring the fascinations and advantages of the pagan 
world. 


It is prosaic and untrue to the semi-allegorical cast of the argument, to 
take 13° as an appeal to break finally with Judaism. The contrast is 
between the various pagan cult-feasts, which the readers felt they could 
indulge in not only with immunity but even with profit, and the Christian 
religion which dispensed with any such participation. Our altar, says the 
writer, is one of which the worshippers (Aarpedovres of Christians, as in 9™ 
12%) do not partake (in 13! oxnv} is the NT temple, contrasted with that of 
9°). The Christian sacrifices are a cheerful confession of God even in 
suffering, and beneficence towards others; they have nothing whatever to do 
with participation in any sacramental meal. The latter practices are a foreign 
novelty, inconsistent with the spirituality and adequacy of the relation which 
Jesus Christ establishes between God and his people. Such innovations are 
to be eschewed, in favour of the primitive Adyos Tof Peo8 (137) or xdpts which 
alone can establish the heart, however much a religion without a sacrificial 
meal may be despised and persecuted by the world. Christians have a 
sacrifice for sins which brings them into full communion with God, but they 
have no sacrificial meal* (cp. Spitta, Ure. i. 325 f.). When @vovacrijpior is 





* The association of gwricbévres (108), especially in connection with a 
metaphorical allusion to eating, suggests the phraseology of the Greek 
mysteries (cp. ERE. viii. 54 f.; Wobbermin’s Religtonsgeschichtliche Studien, 
pp. 154f.), as in Eph 138 39, 2 Tia’ Similarly, the reference in 1216", 
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identified with the Lord’s table, it becomes possible to hear (cp. above, p. 389) 
an early protest against the realistic sacramental view of the Lord’s supper 
which sought to base its efficacy on conceptions of communion popular 
among the pagan mysteries. The writer controverts these by means of 
arguments drawn from the Levitical system of Judaism, not because he has 
the latter directly in view, but because his method of working from the OT 
enables him to prove that Jesus, as the perfect sin-offering, superseded all such 
religious devices; the spurious and superstitious tendencies of pagan com- 
munion to which these readers were exposed were part and parcel of a system 
which the sacrifice of Christ had entirely antiquated, by realising the religious 
instincts latent in pre-Christian and non-Christian sacrifices (cp. P. Gardner, 
Historic View of the NT, 1904, 234f.). There is to be no eating of the Opa 
Xpirob. The author of the Fourth gospel’s attitude is less uncompromising 
and unambiguous than that of the author of Hebrews, though, like the 
significant omission of the Lord’s supper in Eph. (see above, p. 389), it marks 
the same current of tendency flowing through the more spiritual and idealistic 
circles of the early church towards the close of the first century. 

8 9. Zext.—The text has suffered early injuries, though seldom in 
important passages. The difficult and early variant ywpls, for xdpire in 2%, 
which Origen and Jerome already found in some MSS, may have arisen from 
a transcriptional error ; certainly it is much less relevant to the context, 
whether taken with taép sayrés (Origen) or yevonra: (Zimmer, Weiss). But 
xwpis is as likely to have been smoothed out into xdpirt, and in this case one 
must either conjecture that the phrase ywpls @eod originally lay after (or asa 
marginal gloss to) dvuréraxroy in v.4, or assume that some primitive corrup- 
tion underlies the text of v.® (Baljon, Theol. Studién, 1890, 213-214). 
Such a corruption is probably visible not only in ro! but also in 4?, where 
WH (see their note) favour Noesselt’s conjecture rots dxotcpacty (= ‘ things 
heard’). The parenthesis 6 dads yap éx’ adrijs vevouodéryrat (7) would fit 
in perhaps better at the close of 71; but that is no reason for supposing (so 
Bakhuyzen) that the present position of the words is due to the transposition 
of a copyist. On the omission of 8° as a gloss by Kuenen, Prins, and 
Bakhuyzen, see Baljon, of. cit. 216f. The conjecture HACIONA for 
TTAEIONA in 114 (so Cobet and Vollgraff; cp. Maynard in Axp.? vii. 
163f.) is not more than plausible, and the emendation (Blass ; cp. C. K6n- 
necke’s Beitrage zur Erkiirung des NT, 1896, p. 15) of 115 into Kai obx 
jupioxer’ abrod Odvaros (Orig., Clem. Rom. 9%) is not even plausible. The 
same may be said of the proposal to omit roi’ ort rs capxds avrod as a 
later gloss (Zhe Ep. to the Hebrews, by two Clerks, 1912, p. 40) in 10%, 
and of Field’s hypothesis (Motes on Translation of NT, 233) that xal airh 
Zdppa in 11 is an interpolated marginal comment. In 11°7 érecpdoOyoav 
is either (cp. WH’s note) a corruption of some less general term like érpi- 
cOnoay or érupdobycay or everpioOnoay, or a dittography of the previous 
éxplo@ycav (Naber, Bakhuyzen), or a marginal gloss which originally (émetpd- 
Onoav) explained wetpay édaBov (F. Field). 
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Literature.!—(a) Editions— Althamer (J epist. Jacobi ?, 1533)3 
Gryneus (Explicatio epp. Cathol., Basel, 1593); R. Turnbull (London, 
1606); Cornelius & Lapide (1648); Estius (1661); Brochmand (1706) ; 
Damm (1747); Benson and Michaelis (1756); Seemiller (1783); Rosen- 
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Bible, 1891); Trenkle, Der Brief des heiligen Jakobus (1894); K. Burger? 
(Strack-Zéckler’s Komm. 1895); Carr (CGT. 1896); Beyschlag (— Meyer®, 
1898) * ; von Soden® (HC. 1899); Baljon (1904); H. Wilbers (Amsterdam, 
1906) ; G. Hollmann? (SVZ 1907); Hort (1909); Belser (1909)*; R. J. 
Knowling? (WC. 1910) ; Oesterley (G7. 1910) ; Windisch (2BN7. 1911) ; 
Mayor 4 (London, 1913)*; J. H. Ropes (7CC. 1916) * 

(8) Studies. —(i.) general: — Heisen’s Nove Hypotheses interpretande 
epistole Jacobi (1739); Storr’s Dissertatio exegetica (Tiibingen, 1784); J. D. 
Schulze (see above, p. 319); Gabler, De Jacobo, epistole etdem ascripte 
auctore (Altdorf, 1787); Bricka, Réflexions relat. 2 [introduction &@ Cépitre 
des. Jacques (1838) ; F. L, Schaumann’s Origo apostolica et authent. epistola 
Jacobi (Helsingfors, 1840) ; Galup’s Assad Pune Introd. criteque (1842) ; 
J. Monod’s J/ntroduction . - (Montauban, 1846); Loeffler’s Etudes 
historiques et dogmatigues sur Jac, (1850) ; Ritschl’s Eutstehung d. Altkath- 
hirche® (1857), 108f.; A. Boon, De epist. Jacobt cum libro Strac. conven, 
(1866) ; Wohlwerth (Sur ? authent. etc., 1868); A. H. Blom, De Brief van 
Jakobus (1869)* ; Sabatier (ASA. vii. 125-132); W. Schmidt, LeArvgehalt 
des Jakobus- Briefes* (1869); Leo Vézes, Dissertatio de epist. Jacobe (1871) ; 
Beyschlag (SK., 1874, pp. 150f.); Holtzmann (@Z. iii. 179-189, and in 
ZWT., 1882, pp. 292 f.); Gloag’s Jztrod. Cath. Epp. pp. 23~108; P. 
Schegg, Jakobus der Bruder des Herrn und sein Brief (1883); von Soden 
(JPT., 1884, pp. 137-192)*; Meyrick (Smith’s DB.? 1520-1522); Zimmer 
(ZWT., 1893, 481-503); Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. pp. 293-311); P. Feine, 
Der Jakobusbrief nach Lehranschauungen und Entstehungsverhaltnisse 


1See Kawerau’s study of ‘die Schicksale des Jakobusbriefes im 16 
Jahrhundert’ (Zettschrift fiir kirchi, Wiss. und Leben, 1889, pp. 359-370), 
and Leipoldt’s paragraphs on Luther’s criticism (GX. ii. pp. 67-77), 
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(1893) *; Kihl (SX., 1894, 795-817); van Manen (77, 1894, 478-496) ; 
Holtzmann, W772. ii. 328-350; Spitta (Ure. ii, 1. 1-239)*; Bovon, 
NTTA, ii. 447-462 ; Vowinckel (BFT7. vi. 1898); Moffatt (H@VZ. 576f., 
704f.); Cone (#Bz. 2321-2326); Sieffert (PAE. vili. 581f.); J. B. Mayor 
(DB. ii. 543-548, and Further Studies in Ep. of James, 1913); J. Parry, A 
Discussion of the General Epistle of James (London, 1903); V. Ermoni 
(Vigouroux’ DB. iii. 1087-1098) ; Grafe, Stellung u. Bedeutung d. Jakobus- 
briefes, etc. (Tiibingen, 1904) *; B. Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und die neueste 
Krittk (1904); H. J. Cladder in Zeztschrife fiir Kathol. Theologie (1904, 
37-58, 1904, 295-330); M. Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser 
in Schrift und Ueberlicferung (in Bardenhewer’s ‘Biblische Studien,’ x. 
1905)*; Zahn’s S&zzzen* (1908), 93f.; Hoennicke (JC. pp. 90f., 191 f.); 
C. W. Emmet (Hastings’ DB., 1909, 424-426); Wendland (HBNT, i. 2. 
370f.); Gaugusch (Lehrgestalt d. Jakobus-Epistel, 1914); W. Montgomery 
(DAC. i. 629f.).  (ii.) on 2!4°6 in relation to Paul: Hulsemann’s Harmonia 

» (1643); C. S. Ruger’s Conciliatio . . . (1785); Knapp (Scriptura 
varit argumenti*, 1823, i. pp. 411 f.); Frommann (SA., 1833, pp. 84f., 
harmonising) ; Isenberg, Die Rechtfertigung durch d. Glauben ofer Paulus 
und Jakobus (1868); Riggenbach (SK., 1868, 238f.); Martens, Geloof 
en weerken naar den brief van Jakobus (1871); H. W. Weiffenbach, 
Exegetische-theologische Studie tiber Jakobus, ii. 14-26 (Giessen, 1871)* ; 
Fritzsch, Der Glaube, die Werke, und die Rechtfertigung nach der Lehre 
d. Jakobus (1875); Schanz (7Q., 1880, pp. 3f., 247f.); Kibel, Ueber 
das Verhiliniss von Glaube und Werken bet Jakobus (1880); Klépper 
(ZWT., 1885, pp. 280f.); Usteri (SX., 1889, 211-256); C. Schwartz 
(SK, 1891, 704-737); B. Bartmann, S. Paulus und S. Jakobus uber die 
Rechtfertigung (in Bardenhewer’s ‘Biblische Studien,’ 1897, ii. 1)3 J. 
Bohmer (VXZ., 1898, 251-256); Ménégoz in Ztudes d. Théol. et d’ Histoire 
(Paris, 1901, pp. 121-150); E. Kithl, Dée Stellung des Jakobusbriefes sum 
alttest. Gesetz, etc. (1905); F. W. Mozley (2xf,7 x. 481-503); A. Kohler, 
Glaube u. Werke in Jak. (1914). 


§ 1. Contents and outline.—The brief address (1!) closes with 
the (p. 48) Greek salutation yaipev, and this is caught up in the 
first of the following five paragraphs with which the homily opens 
(wavay xapav yyyoacbe xtA.). The thread on which these are 
loosely strung together is the thought of wepacyds. The first 
paragraph is a statement of w. as part of the divine discipline 
for perfecting (réAcor) the Christian character (174). This 
suggests (€v pndevi Actropevor, Ei 8€ tus dyadv Aedrerac codias), 
though not very relevantly,* a word on the need of sincere faith + 


* The writer has in mind Sap 9°: though a man be perfect (rédetos) among 
the sons of men, yet if the wisdom (sopla) that ts from thee be absent, he shall 
be reckoned of no account. The whole section, with its emphasis on God as the 
liberal giver of wisdom to sincere suppliants, breathes the spirit of the sapiential 
Hebrew literature and of Philo (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy, £xg.° ii. 39-52). 

{ Luther’s marginal note on 16 (as on 5!*) is: ‘der einzige und beste Ort 
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in praying for practical guidance in life (158). Then, as the 
insincere person or dvyp divxos, a familiar type and figure in the 
older Jewish literature, was unstable (dxaraoraros év mdcats tats 
dots avrov, 1%, cp. 3° 16, Sir 125, En g1*) owing to his half-hearted 
attachment to the divine codéa, the writer adds a paragraph (191! 
xavxdoOw 8é xr.) on the fate of the rich man who fades éy rats 
ropeiais* avrov—the timely loss of wealth thus being in reality a 
blessing, a zre.paopés for which he should be thankful.t A word 
on the reward for enduring trial (11%) follows. Logically and 
strictly it resumes the thought of 14, but the writer is reproducing 
the sequence of thought in Sir (34) 31°10 dlessed ts the rich man 
who goeth (éropev6y) not after gold. Whois he? Verily we will 
call him blessed (paxapvodpev). . Who hath been tried thereby 
(@oxipdcOn) and found perfect (érehewOy)? Then let him glory 
(gorw cis xavxyow). Here, however (paxdpios dvap os tropéver 
meipac pov, Ort Sdxtwos yevduevos xrA.), the conception of the sphere 
of wetpacpds is broadened to cover poor and rich alike, just as its 
reward is made eschatological (cp. Sap 5)! the just live for ever 
. . « they shall receive—iyovra.—the diadem of beauty from the 
hand of the Lord, Zec 614 LXX). The writer then meets a current 
objection (12&; cp. Judas 1) by proving that the origin of 
mepaopés lies not in God, whose gifts are only good,{ but in the 
lusts of human nature; and the ideas of Gn 3, suggested by the 
latter thought (1!4f), lead him to contrast the birth of sin from 
lust with the new creative word of the gospel (118), which is 
God’s supreme gift to mankind. The condition of receiving this 
gift is threefold. First, meekness (111), the spirit that refuses to 
resent God’s dealings or to flame up (xaxta = malice) in irritation 
against other people. Secondly, while the perfect (réAetos) 
Christian must be guick to hear (119), it is the hearing which is 


in der ganzen Epistel.” For Luther’s opinions, see Walther in SX. (1893) 
pp. 595f., and Meinertz, of. ct. pp. 216f. The liberal criticism of Cardinal 
Cajetan and some others in that age is outlined by Simon, Histoire Critique 
du Texte du NT, pp. 189 f. 

* Corssen (GGA., 1893, pp. 594 f.) prefers to read, with minuscule 30, edwo- 
pelos (so Mangey and Bakhuyzen; cp. Baljon, 7%eol. Studién, 1891, pp. 377 f.). 

t The similar Jewish teaching of Akiba is discussed by Bacher in his 
Agada d. Tannaiten?, i. (1903) pp. 320f. Job's sufferings (cp. 5") were one 
of Akiba’s favourite illustrations of wetpaopuds (see above, p. 33). 

+ In 17 it is tempting to place 4 after rpomjjs instead of before it, especially 
in view of Sap 7178 (rpordy dA\d\ayas xal peraBodas xatpGv) 3 so Koennecke, 
Emendationen su Stellen des NT (1908, BFT. xii.), pp. 12f. 
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followed by practical obedience (175), Thirdly, not talk* but 
charity and chastity form the true worship of God (1 slow to 
speak, 196-27) the Father (cp. Ps 68°). 

The implicit antithesis between pagan and Christian Opyoxeta 
then leads the writer} to denounce an abuse within (cvvaywy7v) 
contemporary Christian worship, viz. respect of persons, the 
worship of social distinctions, the undue deference paid to 
wealthy people, and the consequent depreciation of the poor 
(21-5). Before our Lord of glory (or, the Lord, our Glory), social 
and human glories are of no account. Besides, the poor are the 
chosen of God (25), and the overbearing un-Christian conduct ¢ 
of the rich entitles them to no such respect (2%); to love rich 
people as Christian neighbours is one thing, to be servile towards 
them is quite another (2°). Nor can such neighbourly love 
make up for a failure to keep the command against respect of 
persons (Lv 191 18), for the law is a unity (2!°11), Furthermore, 
the writer adds, gathering up the thoughts of 1196 as well as of 
211], this law which regulates words and deeds alike is a Jaw of 
freedom, i.e. (cp. 1%) one which answers completely to the 
spontaneous instincts of our true nature (a Philonic touch, cp. 
quod omn. probus liber, 7). And, finally, according to Jewish ethic 
(cp. Sir 2812, En 98128, Test. Zeb 81%), mercilessness is the un- 
pardonable sin, whereas the merciful soul need have no fear of 
the final judgment (218). 

Having thus put the antithesis between the true Christian 
faith (21) and the favouritism which breeds injustice, the writer 
develops§ the idea of hardheartedness (2°18) in a pungent 


* With 1% and 1% compare the famous saying of R, Simeon (Pirke Aboth 
i. 18; Derenbourg’s L’Histocre et la géogr. de la Palestine, i. pp. 271 £.), 
(slow to anger)= Pirke Aboth ii. 10 (R. Eliezer b, Hyrcanus). With 1-7 ep, 
the eighth reason given by R. Eleazar b. Jehuda (Saddath, 326 f.) for trouble 
in life, viz., filthy speech, which causes widows and orphans to wail (cp. Is 
91°) ; also Nedarim, 40a, for the supreme duty of visiting the sick. 

f Reversing the sequence of Ps (81) 82'8, where God’s presence & 
suvaryuryy Gedy is made a reason for refusing to respect sinners and for being 
just to orphans and poor folk, just as in Sir (32) 351215 men are warned 
against offering sacrifice to God at the expense of practical charity and justice, 
since olx forw rap atre dbfa mpoodrov od Ajuperac mpdcwrov ext 
Trwxoo od phy Urepldy lxerlav dppavod, cal yjpay eddy éxxéy Aadudy. 

£ With 2° (Zrxovew vuas els xpirjpia) compare Deissmann’s restoration 
ot the second of the (second series) Oxyrhynchite Logia, of &Axovres judas [els 
7a Kpirjpial KrA (LA. 437 f.). 

§ Unless (see below, p. 463) 4" originally lay here, 
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section (214-26), criticising all conceptions of faith which regard it 
as valid apart from its exercise in deeds. ‘Thereupon, passing 
from lack of deeds to excess of words, he returns to his favourite 
warning against the abuses of speech (31), not as a substitute for 
true faith (2'), but as a danger to it. Since Christian teachers * 
by their profession were specially liable to this sin, they are first 
of all mentioned (31), but the counsel at once broadens out (3% 
dmavtes, cp. 119 was dvOpwros, 12% ef ris xd.) into a general 
philippic against the mischievous power (3°) and inconsistency 
(3°) ¢ of evil words. The connection between this and the fol- 
lowing definition of the criteria of true copia (3'%17) becomes 
visible in the light of the author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Wisdom-literature, where (e.g. in Sir 242°) the wisdom of the 
teacher is compared to a stream. So here the allusion to fresh 
fountains (3!-!2) helps to introduce a contrast between the false 
copia, whose notes are bitterness and factiousness (31416), and 
the true celestial codéa (3!") with its good fruits (contrast 3}%). 
Carrying on the metaphor as well as the thought of peace (3"”), 
the writer then contrasts the future reward of the peaceable (318) 
with the wrangling and dissatisfaction evident on all sides 
among those who practised the false codéa as their rule of life 
(41).{ The outer dispeace springs from an inward trouble, 
above all from worldly compromise (44°); hence the author 
adds a straight word on the need of purity and penitence 
(47-10), 

The next brief paragraph against defamation and censorious- 
ness (411-12), if it is not misplaced (see below), must be an echo 
and expansion of 41. Then, rebuking another aspect of over- 
weening presumption, this time against God, he attacks traders 


* Treneus (adv. Haer. i. 28, iii. 23. 8) attributes the heresy of Tatian to 
the fact that he allowed his conceit as a teacher to develop a passion for 
novelties. For the high repute, as well as for the perils, of d:8dcxador, who 
survived mpogjjra: in the early church, cp. Harnack, AZAC. i. 354 f. 

+ The conception of man as made in God's likeness (3°) was a fundamental 
principle of Akiba’s ethic (see, ¢.g., Pirke Aboth iii. 14). R. Simon ben Azzai 
ranked this even higher than neighbourly love (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. 
Tannatten*, i. 417f.). For the connection of 3° with Herakleitus, see E. 
Pfeiderer (JPZ. xiii. 177-218); for Philonic sources, Siegfried’s Phz/o, pp. 
311f. In 3° James has used, for his own purpose, an Orphic phrase ; for 6 rfjs 
Holpas rpoxds xal THs yevécews and 6 Kuxdos rijs yevérews, see Rohde’s Psyche’, 
il, 123, Stighmayr in BZ. (1913) 49-52, and Lobeck’s Fragm. 797 f. 

t On the duty of generosity among teachers, see Afegz//a, 28a. 
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(41817 dye vov xrd.) for ignoring God in their plans for future 
acquisition, and wealthy landowners (51% dye viv xrd.) for their 
personal selfishness and for defrauding their employés. The 
closing words of the latter denunciation (55°, cp. Sir 342? as a 
shedder of blood is he who deprives a hireling of his hire),* with 
their picture of the unresisting patience of the poor, strike the 
keynote of the following exhortation to patience (57!) in view of 
the near approach of the Lord. Above all, Christians must 
refuse to take an oath (51218) even when dragged into court by 
their oppressors (cp. 5° 2°); otherwise, whether they manage to 
escape man’s condemnation or not, they will fall under God’s 
(so Sir 23%), A general counsel, in gnomic form, on prayer in 
relation to sickness, then follows (51%18),+ and the homily 
abruptly ends with an encouragement to the reclaiming of 
backsliders (519-20). t 

§ 2. Structure.—The homily is neither a loosely knit series of 
quasi-proverbial passages nor the logical exposition of a single 
theme. The opening paragraphs contain the three dominant 
ideas of the writing, viz., zioris, copia, and wrepacpés ; but after 
411 these recede into the background, and even the earlier part 
of the writing contains groups of aphorisms with as little cohesion 
as a handful of pearls. This is largely due to the gnomic style, 
as in the Wisdom-literature, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
But the pearls are occasionally strung. Like Wordsworth’s 


*‘O Slxaios in 5° is generic (from Sir 50! 2%), but it is a curious coin- 
cidence that James of Jerusalem had this title from Jews and Christians alike, 
according to Hegesippus (cp. Eus. @. Z. ii. 23). Justin (Dza/. 16) uses 
almost the same language about the responsibility of the Jews for the murder 
of Jesus. 

f The effect of a pious man’s prayer for rain is a commonplace in con- 
temporary Jewish (cp. e.g. Taanith, 25b) and Christian (Tert. ad Scag. 4, Vita 
Polykarpi, 29, etc.) tradition. Against the Romanists, who twisted Ja 5’ into 
a warrant for their sacrament of extreme unction, Luther thundered (De Badyl, 
Capt. ecclesia preludium): ‘‘si uspiam deliratum est, hoc loco precipue 
deliratum est. Omitto enim, quod hanc epistolam apostoli Jacobi non esse, nec 
apostolico spiritu dignam multi ualde probabiliter asserant, licet consuetudine 
autoritatem, cuiuscunque sit, obtinuerit. Tamen, si etiam esset apostoli Jacobi, 
dicerem non licet apostolum sua autoritate sacramentum instituere.” Fon 
the medicinal use of oil by sects in the early church, see Bousset’s Hauft- 
probleme der Gnosts (1907), pp. 297f., and FFG. iv. 175 f. 

+ The teaching about forgiveness is noi exactly un-Christian, but it falls 
far short not only of the Pauline gospel, but of the primitive Christian colloca- 
tion of forgiveness with faith in Jesus Christ 
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poems of 1831, though the various paragraphs of this homily are 
semi-detached, they too 
‘* Have moved in order, to each other bound 


By a continuous and acknowledged tie, 
Though unapparent ”— 


unapparent, that is, to those who do not approach them from 
the Wisdom-literature on which they are so closely modelled in 
form as well as in spirit. Thus the analogous abruptness with 
which Sap 19” and Sir 5179-9 end, militates against the hypothesis 
that the original conclusion of Jas. was lost. On the other hand, 
the analogy of Hermas suggests that Jas. may have been put 
together from fly-leaves of prophetic addresses, and even that 
the detached character of one or two paragraphs is to be 
explained by the hypothesis of interpolations (cp. J. E. Symes, 
Interpreter, 1913, 406 f.); so, €.g., 31-18 (the essay of an Alexandrian 
scribe, von Soden), 4!1° (Jacoby, WZ £thik, pp. 170f.), 516 
(Jacoby and Oesterley), or 44!~5° (von Soden), the latter passages 
being possibly Jewish fragments. The difference in size between 
Hermas and Jas., however, is against the hypothesis that the latter, 
like the former, arose by a process of gradual accretion. Itisa 
homily or tract in epistolary form (cp. Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
Ppp. 52-53), though, like Hebrews, it may have sprung from 
spoken addresses. Thus, ¢g., Feine regards it as the transcript 
of a homily delivered by James before the church at Jerusalem ; 
while Barth, following a hint of Luther,* refers it to some 
hearer who had taken notes of James’s preaching. But, in 
any case, neither the Jewish nor the Gentile Christians & rj 
Staczrope (11) were organised so closely as to render the circula- 
tion of such a manifesto practicable, and there is no trace of 
any concrete relation between the writer and his readers, 


Once or twice the text medicam manum exspectat, eg. (a) in the obscure 
passage 2"! (cp, P. Mehlhorn in PAZ, 1900, 192-194, and G. Karo, zbed. 
pp. 159-160), where Pfleiderer (Ure. iv. 304) and Baljon read od gpya éxeis, 
kdyo wlorw Ew (after codex Corbeiensis) +—which is unconvincing, since 
236 is the reply of the genuine Christian to 21 (so, recently, J. H. Ropes, 





*Inhis Zischreden (quoted by Kawerau, p. 368): ‘‘Ich halt, dass sie 
irgendein Jude gemacht hab, welcher wol hat héren von Christo Jduten aber 
nicht zusammenschlagen.” 

+ On the general problem of the Vulgate text of Jas., cp. Belser’s essay in 
7T@Q., 1908, 329-339; and, for other emendations of this particular passage, 
E. ¥, Hincks in J/BL., 1899, pp. 199-202, with Ropes’ note (pp. 208 f.). 
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Exp." v. 547-556). (6) In the equally difficult (cp. Bruston in R7QR., 
1896, 433-436, and Pott, of. cz#. pp. 329-355) passage, 45, where E. Paret 
(SK., 1907, 234f.) takes aps (=-repi) @Odvov with what precedes, ¢wirobet 
(se. @66vos) beginning the quotation and Gn q’ being the scripture before the 
writer’s mind (referring to Kain, as in 1 Jn 3!"!), Kirn (SX, 1904, 127 f. 
and 593-604) and Koennecke (pp. 15f.) read (rdv) @edv for 8évov, while 
Baljon would omit wpds PObvoy.. 61d A€yet as a gloss (Hottinger and 
Schulthess omit pelfova . . . xdpw, the latter conjecturing that pelfova was 
originally a marginal comment at the end of the verse, as if mw. 4 rots 
brepnddvots), which is at least better than regarding the words as a parenthesis, 
One or two minor suggestions of transposition have been made; ag. 
that 2% originally * came after 2%, or 47 after 127 (2%'), or cOnoauploare & 
doxdrats hudpats (5°) after 51 (Koennecke), as, ¢.g., Pirke Aboth i. 15 should 
probably follow i. 12. The passage 41"-!" (see above, p. 459) seems misplaced ; 
a much better connection with what precedes as well as with what follows is 
gained if the paragrap» is restored to its original position between 2” and 
24; ep, 2!13 with 44-14, and 4” followed by 24, 

The ordinary interpretation of 7d rédos xupfov in 54 as the final outcome 
or purpose of the divine discipline seems adequate to the context. But (after 
Augustine, Beda, Wetstein, and others) it is referred to ‘exitus Domini,’ 
in spite of the adjoining OT examples, by Bois (SX., 1886, 365-366) 
who puts 7h elSere in brackets and takes &: with paxapli{ower, as 
well as by Bischoff (ZMW., 1906, 274-279), who proposes to put ldof. . . 
bropelvavrus after el6ere: while Koennecke (pp. 17-18) again regards xuplov 
not as a genitivus auctoris, but asa primitive corruption of abrof (#.¢. Job). 
The suspicions cast on 5” by Ktihl (Die Stedlung des Jakobusbriefs, pp. 73f.) 
are due to his @ priort views of the law in Jas. See the note of Schulthess 
(p. 180: ‘‘Bahrdtius censet, que vv. 14-16 legantur, ab illis uerbis 
ddelYavres adrov usque ad hic dws lafjre manus haud nimium religiose 
additamentum esse ; atque sine ullo sententiarum detrimento abesse posse 
iudicat Hottingerus, cum quz ante et post leguntur, obliteratis his uerbis 
apte cohzreant. . . Haud sufficit ad crimen interpolationis si quid salua 
owagelg orationis pretermitti possit”). Jacoby (WZ Ethzk, 153f., 193f.) 


ascribes 53 (p. 174) toa redactor who added ydpas like those of 1%” and 
itis a6-1n, 


§ 3. Situation.—The author is a Christian 88doxados (com- 
pare and contrast 3!? with He 51%), trained in Hellenistic 
Judaism, who is keenly alive to the laxity of the moral situation 
within the church, and who seldom allows his readers to go far 
from the agenda of the faith, repudiating, with the vivid 


* Schulthess quaintly confesses: ‘‘ ut fatear quod res est, admodum lubeat 
v.% qui saluo contextu abesse posset, pro interpolato putare. Nam cuius 
fides erga Deum mendaci perfidia in ciuitatem suam regemque probatur, mali 
exempli est populo Christi. Hine facile colligi posset, infidelibus fidem 
nullam habendam esse. Ceterum apostolis ignoscendum, si quando 
dormitabant” (pp. 129-130). 
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rhetoric of the dcarp.By, a Christianity of the head or of the 
tongue. Of him it might be said, in the words of a modern 
novelist (G. W. Cable in Dr. Sevier, p. 7), that ‘“ his inner heart 
was all of flesh; but his demands for the rectitude of mankind 
pointed out like the muzzles of cannon through the embrasures 
of his virtues.” In one hundred and eight verses, fifty-four 
imperatives have been counted; they lie side by side with 
passages of deep sympathy, but of praise there is not a syllable. 
He has been dubbed the Jeremiah of the NT, though his affinities 
are rather with the pungent and stubborn realism of a prophet 
like Amos. His sympathies clung to an Essene-like character 
which again resembles the simplicity and winsomeness of Francis 
the great Poverello (cp. von Dobschiitz, TU. xi. 1. pp. rrof.). 


The address fo the twelve tribes of the dispersion (17) denotes, not Christians 
of Jewish birth, but Christendom in general conceived under the cecumenical 
symbol of ancient Israel (cp. Gal 6", Rev 7 212%); it is probably an 
abbreviated form of 1 P 1. The term for their ecclesiastical organisation is 
éxxAnola (54); the phrase els cuvaywyiv bud (27) means énto your gathering or 
meeting (cp. He 10%; Ignat. ad Polyk, 4? wuxvérepov avvayuryal ywéesbucar ; 
Theoph. ad Autolyk. 2@ dédwxev 6 Beds TY Kooug Tas ouvayuryas, 
Aeyouévas S¢ éxxAnolas dylas, etc.), not a literal synagogue in which a 
majority of Jewish Christians had obtained administrative authority.* 
Abraham is the father of these Christians (274, cp. Hebrews, Paul, and Clem. 
Rom.), and Christianity is described as the perfect law of freedom (1*), which 
means not the Zorak but the Adyes or revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
as the nascent catholicism of the later church viewed it (cp. Barn 2° 6 xawes 
véuos Tol Kuplov Huay Inooi Xpicrod dvev fvyol SovAlas; Justin’s Dzal. 124; 
etc.), Instead of the freedom from law, which Paul taught, and at which 
this writer looked askance in the popular Paulinism of his own day, he 


* For such an idea there is no evidence, and the probabilities, even during 
the seventh decade of the first century, are strongly against it. Zuvaywy7} 
was a term taken over from Greek worship (=annual gatherings of religious 
cults) as an equivalent of éxxAnola (cp. Heinrici in ZW7., 1876, pp. 523f., 
and Harnack on the parallel passage in Hermas, A/and. xi. 9), though 
the Ebionites were almost alone in preferring it to the latter term (Epiph. 
xxx. 18). The absence of éwicxoro in 5 is no proof of a very 
primitive period. Here and there churches existed, long after the first 
century, which had nd officials save wpecBdrepo and diddoxadot. Dionysius 
of Alexandria, eg. (Eus. #. £. vii. 24. 6), refers to village-churches in 
Egypt as late as the middle of the third century which were thus organised. 
The ep. of James in all likelihood originated in some community of this 
primitive or rather archaic order, off the main line of the general Christian 
development. The slowness of its recognition and circulation as an 
cecumenical homily was due to its original mz/éew in a comparatively obscure 
(Nazarene ?) circle, 
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proclaims a law of freedom—the correcting motive being much the same as 
that of a passage like 1 Ti 1**. There is no reference in the epistle which 
necessarily involves the Jewish Christian character of the readers—not even 
28, which is more apt as the definition of a monotheism which would 
distinguish a Gentile Christian’s faith from his pagan polytheism. Pagan 
outsiders did occasionally attend the worship of the early Christians (cp. 27% 
with 1 Co 147°%5), but, in face of the Christian admonitions in 12% (cp. 
1 Co 61), it is not necessary to suppose that the rich persons of 276 418 51-6 
were Jews, much less pagans. The racial divisions of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians really do not exist for this writer any more than for the autor ad 
Hebra@os ; his horizon is cecumenical Christendom, and his period a time when 
the older parties had become fused. 

The writer has either misapprehended Paulinism or he is 
correcting a popular abuse (in Gentile Christian circles? Sieffert) 
of Paul’s teaching upon faith, which had laid exaggerated stress 
on faith as the supreme and sole basis of genuine religion, until 
a certain indifference to morality had sprung up, accompanied by 
a false view of faith itself, as if it were equivalent to a formal act 
‘of assent to this or that article of belief. So far as the Christian 
praxis of religion is concerned, James and Paul are at one,* 
but each lays the emphasis on different syllables. The wioris of 
Ja 2 1426 is an acceptance of the divine vésos as an impulse and 
standard of moral conduct; the caricature of it, which he 
denounces, is a belief which is divorced from good behaviour. 
Paul could never have used the term dead faith (2%),¢ although 
he had often in mind the same ethical fruitlessness which roused 
the indignation of James. Furthermore, what James calls épya, 
Paul described as fruits of the Spirit (Gal 52%); to Paul épya are 
épya véuov, and over against them he sets wiors. The idea that 
a man was justified by works and faith combined (Ja 2%) is 
contrary to the genius of Paul’s religion, and thus, although both 
James and he agree in their demand for an ethical faith, the 
demand is based upon different conceptions of what faith means. 


* Modern harmonising discussions have seldom advanced far beyond 
Augustine’s explanation, (Migne, xl. pp. 87 f., 211): ‘non sunt sibi contrariz 
duorum apostolorum sententiz Pauli et Jacobi, cum dicit unus, justificari 
hominem per fidem sine operibus, et alius dicit, inanem esse fidem sine 
operibus: quia ille dicit de operibus, que fidem preecedunt, iste de iis, que 
fidem sequuntur ; sicut etiam ipse Paulus multis locis ostendit.” For the 
history of opinion, see Bartmann, pp. 2f.; Reuss, 7/VZ7. § 143, and 
Holtzmann, V7 7%. ii. 329 f. 

+ Luther’s indignant comment on this verse is : ‘‘ Ei Maria, Gottes Mutter, 
wie cine arme similitudo ist das! Confert fidem corp: ri, cum potius animas 
fuisset comparanda.” 


39 
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That the controversy presupposes the Pauline propaganda is 
beyond all reasonable doubt. There is not evidence to show 
that pre-Christian Judaism knew this problem of a contrast 
between faith and works in relation to justification, or that 
even pre-Pauline Christianity had any consciousness of such a 
difficulty. The stamp of Paul is on a phrase like d:xatotrae éx 
TTTEWS. 

§ 4. Literary connections——While no literary connection 
between Jas. and either Hebrews or the Apocalypse is demon- 
strable, the dependence of the epistle upon not only 1 P. (see 
above, p. 338) but some of Paul’s epistles (especially Romans, 
e.g. 14=Ro 585, 18=Ro 42, 122=Ro 213, 2 = Ro 2225, 22 
Ro gi, 2%= Ro 3%, 41= Ro 728, 447=Ro 87, 42=Ro 2!; also 
126 = 1 Co 338, Gal 68, 25=1 Co 127, 348=1 Co 244, 2812 = Gal 5}, 
Ro 138%, 210=Gal 53, 445=Gal 517), is plain. It would be 
gratuitous scepticism, in view of the polemic in 2!46, to doubt 
that Jas. draws upon the conceptions which Paul had already 
minted for the primitive church.* On the other hand, the 
resemblances between Jas. and Ephesians (eg. 1*®=Eph 4), 
513 — Eph 5)9 618) are indecisive. 


The reminiscences of the synoptic tradition indicate a predilection for 
their Matthzean form (e.g. 1°7=Mt 7%, 38=Mt 59, 512=Mt 5-87), although 
no evidence for the literary use of any canonical gospel is available, not 
even for Luke, with whose gospel there are several parallels (cp. Feine, 
eine vorkanon, Ueberlicferung, pp. 132-133), e.g. in B=Lk 119, 17=Lk 118, 
126 = Lk 6%t, 25= 620, 21% and 317 with Lk 3% 123 and 169, 3!=Lk 12%, 
44=Lk 168, 4B5=Lk r2l62l, g=Lk 127, s1=6%2, and s7=Lk 4%. 
There is the same fusion of Wisdom-ideas with the tradition and formation 
of the evangelic logia, and the same attitude towards wealth which has led 
many writers to ascribe a sort of Ebionistic sympathy to Luke (cp. £87. ii. 
1841). This neighbourhood to the Lucan writings will further explain the 
apparent coincidences t between Jas and the speech and pastoral letter of 
Ac 151533, Xaipey is the common epistolary salutation (used by Lk. in 
Ac 23%); neither it nor the equally natural axotcare ddeApoi nov points to 
any characteristic of the speaker or writer. The alternative is to use these 
data as proof of the Jacobean authorship, or to conjecture that the pseudony- 
mous author of the homily drew upon the Lucan tradition of his prototype. 





* See, especially, Zimmer’s essay ; Schwegler, MZ. i. 430-438; Reuss, 
Weiffenbach, and von Soden. 

+ The treatment of money and its perils, of labour and its rights, of 
swearing, and so forth, is occasionally parallel to Essenism (cp. pp. 270f. of 
Muassebieau’s essay, cited below). 

+ Noticed, over a century ago, hy M. Weber in an essay De epest. Jacobs 
tent epist. ef orat. eiusuem Actts tnserta utiliter comparanda (1795). 
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The data provided by Clem. Rom. hardly seem to warrant 
the conclusion (held, eg., by Hilgenfeld, Spitta, Hort, Parry: 
pp. 73-74; Mayor, and Zahn) that Jas. was before the mind of 
that writer. The citations in 233 (=Ja 15") and 30? (=Ja 4§) 
probably go back to a common source in each case (see above, 
p. 32). Clement does combine faith and works (e.g. in 12 and 
31), but there is no indication that he was balancing or reconcil- 
ing (so Mayor and Meinertz) Paul and James—to the latter of 
whom he never alludes; the allusions to Rahab, Abraham, and 
Job were commonplaces of Jewish and Christian thought (cp. 
Hebrews); and the few verbal parallels, which are seldom very 
close, are probably coincidences (41®=Clem. Rom. 215; 41= 
Clem. Rom. 465, cp. Plato’s Pred. 66 C; 3=Clem. Rom. 38?, 
cp. Sir 317-23; 11921—Clem. Rom. 13!) due to community of 
atmosphere, rather than to borrowing on the part of Clement or 
of James (Holtzmann).* 

The case for dependence becomes clearer in Hermas. Some 
of the parallels here again may be accounted for by the 
use of a common source like Eidad and Modad (see above, 
p. 32), or the OT, but others are fairly unambiguous; eg. the 
repeated collocations of the divine mvedya with carwxicey (45= 
Mand. iti. 1, Sim. v. 6. 5-7, cp. Mand. v. 2. 5-7), of dupvyia with 
prayers (148 = Afand. ix. passim), of bridling (xaAwaywyeiv) and 
taming (3% *8= Mand. xii. 1. 1-2); 47 = Mand. xii. 2. 4, 4. 7, 5. 
2; 48= Vs, iii. 2. 2, and a number of minor resemblances like 
those of 18= Mand. v. 2. 73 25+ 536 = Sim. ii. 5 5 27+ 5% = Sim. viii. 
6. 43 3°= Sim. ix. 26. 7, Mand. it. 2. 33 3% (119) = Mand. ix. 11; 
514+= Ms. iii. 9. 4-6, etc. These data (deployed by Spitta, of. cét. 
382f.; Zahn, Airt d. Hermas, 396-409; Dr. C. Taylor in Journ. 
of Philology, xviii, 297, and Dr. J. Drummond in WZA. 108- 
113) indicate not simply a common atmosphere (Ropes), much 
less the dependence of Jas. on Hermas (Pfleiderer), but a strong 
probability that Jas. like the Tabula of Cebes, was known to 
the latter author. In this event, Hermas furnishes a terminus ad 
quem for the composition of James. But its circulation must 
have been limited, possibly to Syrian or Palestinian circles of 
the church, since it is not until the literature of the third 
century that any definite allusion occurs to the existence of this 
writing, and even then the first mention of it (by Origen) shows 

* Prof. Bacon (JBL., 1900, 12-22, on “the doctrine of faith in Hebrews, 
Jas., and Clement of Rome”) arranges the documents in that order, 
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that much hesitation was felt about its right to a place in the 
apostolic canon. The great Alexandrian scholar once refers to 
it as % pepopevy “laxwBov émurtodAy (Jn Joann. tom. xix. 6), and 
(on Mt 135556) elsewhere fails to mention James as its author 
even when he speaks of Judas as the author of the epistle of 
Judas. Eusebius also classes it (‘the epistle circulating under 
the name of James’) among the disputed books which were 
familiar to most Christians (7. £. iii. 33), and adds, after 
mentioning the martyrdom of James, that “the first of the so- 
called catholic epistles is said to be his. But I must observe 
that it is considered spurious. Certainly not many writers of 
antiquity have mentioned either it or the epistle of Judas, which 
is also one of the seven so-called catholic epistles. Still we 
know that these have been used in public along with the rest of 
the scriptures in most churches” (#7. £. ii. 23). Some deemed 
it pseudonymous (see below, p. 472). Indeed, the external 
evidence is strongly adverse; not until the end of the fourth 
century did the homily succeed in gaining the official sanction of 
the canon. This hesitation may have been due, in part, to an 
uncertainty about the apostolic rank of James, or to the com- 
paratively obscure origin of the writing ; but it is more intelligible 
upon the hypothesis that Jas. was of late origin, than on the view 
that it was a product of the primitive church, prior to A.D. 70. 

§ 5. Date.—The hypothesis of Jas. as a pre-Pauline document, 
the product of a Christianity whose theology was still undeveloped, 
has been advocated, eg. by Neander, Theile, Bunsen, Ritschl, 
Hofmann, Schegg, Mangold, Lechler, Erdmann, Alford (¢ A.D. 
45), Bassett, Huther, Weiss, Beyschlag, Blanc-Milsand (Etude 
sur Porigine et le développement de la Théol. Apostolique, 1884, 
pp. 36-57), Salmon (WZ 448-468), Carr, Gibson, F. H. 
Kriiger (Revue Chrét., 1887, 605f., 686f.), Meyrick (Smith’s 
DB. 1520-1522), Bartlet (4A. 217-250), Stevens (WTTh. 249- 
252), A. van Heeren (Collationes Brugenses, xvii. 316 f.), Patrick, 
Mayor, Zahn, Belser, and Meinertz. The salient objections to 
this hypothesis are: (a) The total absence of any early 
tradition, even in Jewish Christian circles, which associates 
James with the composition of an epistle like this, or indeed 
of any epistle. Had the revered head of the Jerusalem church 
written such a manifesto, it is difficult to understand its com- 
parative oblivion for two centuries. (4) While it would be 
naively uncritical to assume that the vices denounced by the 
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homily must have taken nearly a century to develop in early 
Christianity, on the other hand they are not specifically Jewish. 
Their soil is human nature, not Jewish. (¢) While the range of 
education open to Galileans is not to be underrated—Jesus him- 
self may have known some of the Wisdom writings (see above, 
p. 26),—it is hardly conceivable that a man like James should 
possess the wide culture, the acquaintance with classical as well 
as Jewish writings (LXX., not Hebrew), the rhetorical and 
idiomatic Greek style,* and the power of literary expression 
and allusion which characterise this writing. (d) The entire 
absence of allusions to the proofs of the resurrection (after 1 Co 
157) and the messianic claims of Jesus, even where (eg. at 214% 
4*@ 5146) they would have been to the point. To suppose that 
these could be taken for granted at this period of Christianity, 
especially among Jews or Jewish Christians of the diaspora, is 
to violate historical probabilities even more seriously than to 
posit such an attitude to the moral and ceremonial Law on the 
part of the rigid James ¢ prior to Paul’s propaganda. 

A final difficulty (¢), that the epistle presupposes a knowledge 
of the Pauline gospel and epistles, is obviated by the hypothesis 
which would relegate the composition of the epistle to the 
seventh decade, though still adhering to the authorship of James. 
This view, which was formerly held by Mill (Prolegomena, p. 7) 
and Hug, is championed by Schafer (Zin/. 304f.), Trenkle 
(Zini. 2tof.), Scholten, Cornely, Weiffenbach, Bleek, Farrar 
(Larly Days of Christianity, 309-311), Sabatier, Hort (JC. 148), 
Felten, Jacoby (VZ' £thik, 200f.), T. A. Gurney (ZZ. xiv. 
320f.), Parry (A.D. 62, or a few years later), Bartmann, and 
Barth, mainly on the ground that the matter-of-fact and even 
cursory tone in which the Christian principles are mentioned 
shows that “these have been thoroughly assimilated by the 
minds and consciences both of the writer and of his readers. 
We are at a late stage rather than an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the Christian conscience, social and individual” (Parry, 


“Some, e.g. Sabatier (pp. 132/f.), get over this by suggesting that he used 
secretary ; but there is no hint of this in the epistle, and the further difficulty 
of the wide culture remains. 

+It is usually assumed that James of Jerusalem was the author, not James 
the brother of John (Ac 122). The tradition of the church has never been 
quite unanimous on the relationship between James the brother of Jesus and 
James the son of Alphzeus. 
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op. att. p. 31). On this view the epistle might be written by 
James (partly before his conversion, Symes?) to Paul’s Jewish 
Christian converts in Syria and Cilicia (Gal 11%: so, e.g., Kiihl and 
Hoennicke) ; but a more plausible form of this hypothesis would 
be that of Renan (iv. ch. ili.), who regards the homily as an 
anti-Pauline invective against the rich and overbearing Sadducees of 
Jerusalem. In favour of this date it may be urged that James, 
as represented even in Acts, stood for an attitude of Jewish 
Christian aloofness towards Paul, while in Gal 2!% Paul himself 
distinctly conveys the impression that the intruders from 
Jerusalem were emissaries of James (ruves dd “IaxdBov) who 
claimed his authority for acting on behalf of rigorous Jewish 
Christians. Unless, however, we assume a modification of 
James’ position, under the influence of Paul,* or attribute to 
him a fairly liberal view of the situation, the seventh-decade date 
presents more psychological and historical difficulties than even 
the earlier date. 


Several of the objections, moreover, which are valid against the latter (a, 4, 
¢, and in part @), still operate against this hypothesis, and the additional 
drawback emerges, that no reference occurs to questions like circumcision and 
the general problem of the Law, which were organic to the controversy 
between Paul and James over the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
It is such considerations which have suggested a later period for the composi- 
tion of this pastoral. ‘‘ Nous ne serons donc pas étonnés de voir la critique 
contemporaine pencher de plus en plus vers lopinion que cette épitre de 
Jacques date du second 4ge et a été en partie écrite pour réagir contre une 
tendance, peut-étre mal appréciée, laquelle elle-méme n’appartenait pas aux 
débuts de l’enseignement apostolique ” (Reuss, Les éfitres catholiques, p. 117). 


A later date, prior to the end of the first century, is advo- 
cated generally by Hilgenfeld (Zizz/. 537-542), Klopper, S. 
Davidson (doubtfully), McGiffert (4.4. 579-585), J. Réville (Les 
origines de Pépiscopat, pp. 230 f.), A. H. Blom (‘de achtergrond 
van den Jakobusbrief,’ 77, 1881, 439-449), Bacon (ZZ. 158- 
165), von Soden (doubtfully), and Rovers (Ziz/. 93). A date 
¢. A.D. 100 is favoured by Knopf (WZ. 34-35), while others 
(e.g. Baur, Church History, Eng. tr. i. 128-130; Schwegler, VZ. 
i. 413 f.,441 £, and Volkmar, ZWZ., 1861, p. 427) fix generally 


* So, e.g., Gould (V77%, 102 f.), who notes that **the mind of Christ, 
but not his personal spell, is exhibited here in many essential matters.” Yet 
it is just this personal impression which we would expect in James, whether 
he was the son of Alphzeus (Meinertz) or the son of Joseph and Mary, at 
least as much as in Peter (see above, p. 334). 
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on the period of the pastoral epistles or on that of Hermas (e.g. 
Holtzmann and Pfleiderer’s Ure. iv. 293 f., regarding Jas. as a pro- 
test against the secularising tendencies of contemporary Christi- 
anity).* Briickner (Chrox. 60 f., 287 f.) assigns it to a conventicle 
of Jewish Christian Essenism, during the reign of Hadrian; 
Jiilicher (Zzn/. § 16), like Usteri (SA., 1889, 211-256) and Grafe, 
thinks of the period a.pD. 125-150; Peake (ZIT. 87) assigns ‘a 
date comparatively early in the second century,’ owing to the lack 
of any anti-gnostic references ; N. Schmidt (Prophet of Nazareth, 
p. 191) conjectures ¢ A.D. 150, Ropes, A.D. 75-125, and W. 
Wrede (Entstehung der Schriften des NT, 91-92), A.D. 110-140, 
This hypothesis, in a general form, has the merit of explain- 
ing more of the internal data, and of explaining them more 
satisfactorily, than any other. The so-called primitiveness of 
the epistle, with its undogmatic or rather anti-dogmatic bias, is 
explicable, not against any imaginary ¢ background of a nascent 
elementary stage in Christianity, at which the appreciation of 
Jesus was still meagre, but in the light of such moralistic 
tendencies and features as emerged in certain circles of Christi- 
anity towards the opening of the second century, when for 
various reasons, as Klépper puts it, the moral deficiencies of 
Christian conduct were being covered by the withered fig-leaves 
of an intellectual belief, and a higher legalism was promulgated 
as an antidote. The atmosphere and situation resemble the 
moralism of the Didaché; the distinctively religious tenets are 
assumed (cp. He 6%) rather than proclaimed. Upon the 
other hand, any idea of anti-gnostic polemic or of allusions to 
persecutions must be given up. The range of the homily does 
not include such hints of its environment. 

The blanched Christology of the Didaché and Diognetus throws light also 
upon the scanty allusions to Jesus which, in a primitive apostle, are almost 
incomprehensible. One of the most vital and central ideas of the primitive 
Christian preaching, in all its phases, was the relation of Christ’s death to 


the forgiveness of sins, But James refers to the latter in a Jewish manner 
(5%), devoid of any specifically Christian background. It is not possible 





*Cp. Steck (ZSchw., 1889, xv. 3), J. H. Wilkinson (4/7. ii. 120-123), 
and Cone (£B?. 2321 f.). Those who are satisfied with the proofs of the 
epistle’s use by Clem. Rom. are naturally able to place it within the first 
century. Otherwise, Hermas furnishes the terminus ad quem, just as Romans 
or I Peter the terminus a quo. 

+ Ac 152 is no argument to the contrary, for it was written for a specific 
purpose ; James is a general homily. 
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to explain this away by pleading that the homily has a practical bent. As 
if the forgiveness of sins, owing to Christ's death, was not intensely practical 
to the early Christian! On the other hand, while no pre-occupation with 
OT conceptions can be supposed to have excluded from an apostle’s purview 
the belief in forgiveness through the death of Christ, this and other pheno- 
mena become intelligible in the neighbourhood of writings like Hermas. 
Luther’s comment on 2!—“‘und nicht viel von Christo”*—applies to the 
greater part of the homily; it is unnatural (with Parry, 23-24) to take 
Thy wictiw rod Kxuplou Rudy "Inco Xpioroi ris 56fys as a summary of the 
preceding paragraphs, as if the Lord Jesus Christ here were an embodiment 
of 6 Euguros Adyos, and our Glory a description of Christ as the ideal embodi- 
ment of human nature’s glory, nor is there any allusion to the death of Jesus 
even where we would expect it, in 5!! (see above). It is possible to deduce 
from the homily characteristics which may fit into a view of James’ character 
towards the end of his life, but such reconstructions are at best fanciful ; 
although a certain amount of ambiguity attaches to any view of the writing, 
there is perhaps less violence done to the probabilities of the evidence, 
internal and external, upon the later hypothesis than upon any other. 


§ 6. Authorship.—The main problem, upon this view, is to 
explain the authorship in the light of 14. (@) The pseudony- 
mous hypothesis arose early (see the early prologue to the 
cath. epp. discussed in Revue Bénéd., 1906, 82f.; and Jerome, 
uir. inlustr. 2: “Jacobus, qui appellatur frater Domini, unam 
tantum scripsit epistolam, qua de septem catholicis est; qux 
et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine eius edita asseritur, licet 
paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem ”). But the 
lack of any emphasis upon the apostle’s personality and authority 
(no dmdcrodos in 11, as in t P 1, 2 P 1?) tells against this 
theory. If a second-century writer, who wished to counteract 
some ultra-Paulinists (cp. 2 P 31°), had chosen the name of the 
revered head of the Jerusalem church (so, ¢.g., S. Davidson, Grafe, 
Jiilicher), why did he not make more of Paul’s opponent? To 
argue that he refrained from introducing such traits, lest his 
writing should incur suspicion as a literary fiction, is to attribute 
too modern and subtle motives to him. At the same time, the 
practical motive of the writer, and the conviction that he was in 
sympathy with James, may have been felt to justify such a literary 
method (see above, p. 340). (4) A variant hypothesis argues that, 
while it was erroneously ascribed in the course of tradition to 
James the apostle, it was really written by some other James (so, 
eg., Erasmus, “fieri potest ut nomen commune cum apostolo 
prebuerit occasionem ut hec epistola Iacobo apostolo ascrib- 
eretur, cum fuerit alterius cuiusdam Iacobi,” Pfleiderer, etc.). The 
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interpretation of the title as the self-designation of the Lord’s 
brother would be natural in an age when no Christian writing 
could hope to secure canonical prestige or to retain its place 
in ecclesiastical use, if it had not some link with the apostles. 
(c) Finally, 11 may be taken in whole or part as an addition 
of the early church (so Harnack, 7UV. ii. 2. 106f,, and ACZ. ii. 
1. 485-491; Bacon, Z/VZ. pp. 158-165; McGiffert*), or a 
Jacobean nucleus (Oesterley), to which later excerpts from 
other writings were added, may be postulated. The conjecture 
(G. C. Martin, Zxf.7 iii. 174-184) that the writing was originally 
a collection of logia with comments made by James the brother 
of Jesus, and issued in his name after A.D. 70 as a treatise on 
practical Christianity, helps to reconcile the late circulation of 
the book with its primitive character, and clears up the address ; 
but it does not explain 2!*26, and it lies open to most of the 
objections valid against any theory of apostolic authorship, 
though it is better than Weizsdcker’s (4A. ii. 27f.) similar 
hypothesis of an Ebionitic anti-Pauline tract, containing glosses 
and expansions of Matthzean logia, written not by James but by 
some one after A.D. 70. 

The question of the date thus depends upon the crucial 
problem of the authorship, and that in turn falls to be decided 
primarily upon two internal features, the religious colour and 
the style. Each of these features has set literary criticism 
recently in motion towards and away from the apostolic author- 
ship. The comparative lack of any definitely Christian traits and 
the strangely Jewish colouring of the homily as a whole have 
started two hypotheses: (i.) One is represented by the inde- 
pendent attempts of Spitta and Massebieau (‘L’épitre de 
Jacques, est-elle ceuvre d’un Chrétien?’ RAR., 1895, pp. 249~ 
283) to prove that the writing was originally the work of a 
Jewish writer (‘un juif, helléniste, lettré, atteint par la philo- 
sophie grecque, universaliste, connaissant le milieu théologique 
de la Dispersion,’ Massebieau, pp. 270 f.) which has been edited 
and adopted (in 1} 21) for the uses of the Christian church. 
But, even apart from the lack of allusions to any ritual or legal 


*“<Tt is possible that the phrase, ‘James, a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ was added to the anonymous epistle under the influence 
of the parallel words in the epistle of Jude” (p. 585). The tradition which 
associates the ep. of Judas with Judas the brother of Jesus is much earlier 
and stronger than the Jacobean. 
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usages, which would be natural in a Jewish original, the Christian 
sense of passages like 118 (=the regenerating word, not the 
word of creation), 27 (76 xaAdv dvoua), and 57% (4% mapovata Tot 
kupiov), is unmistakable; a Christian interpolator would scarcely 
have contented himself with inserting so little, when he could 
have added references to Christ’s life, eg., at 544; and he would 
probably have left 2) clearer.* (ii.) The ingenious suggestion 
that the epistle was composed by James of Jerusalem for the 
benefit of Jews, not of Christians (J. H. Moulton, £x.’ iv. 45- 
55), is liable to the same objections which invalidate the Jewish 
hypothesis or that of James the apostle’s authorship, viz. the 
absence of any specific allusion to the burning questions of the 
law (with regard to circumcision especially) and of the messianic 
claims of Jesus, which agitated Jewish Christendom at that early 
period. Can we suppose that a Christian, especially one of 
James’s position, suppressed his distinctively Christian beliefs in 
order to recommend Christian morals to Jews? The hypothesis 
fails to provide adequate motives for such a procedure, and the 
difficulty of 214" is practically as great on this view as on that of 
Spitta and Massebieau. 


The conviction that so rich and idiomatic a Greek style—to say nothing 
of the culture (cp. Hilgenfeld, Z7/. 539f.)—could not have been at the 
command of a man like James of Jerusalem,t has tempted several critics 
(e.g. Faber, observ. in epistolam Jacobi ex Syro, 1770; Schmidt, Bertholdt, 
and Wordsworth, SB. i. pp. 144 f.) to conjecture that the epistle was 
originally written in Aramaic. But the Corbey old Latin version, with all 
its peculiarities, does not hark back to a Greek text which was, like the 
canonical text, a version of any Aramaic original. The epistle has asson- 
ances and idioms which preclude any idea of its being a translation; most of 
it is as distinctively and independently Greek as a page of Marcus Aurelius 
(cp. Mayor’s ed. ch. x. and Jacquier’s WZ. iii. 228-230). Besides, it is 





* For adverse discussions, see especially Mayor (Z.xf.® vi. 1-14, 321-338 
and in pp. cliv—clxxviii of his edition), van Manen (77., 1897, 398-427: 
‘Jacobus geen Christen ?’), Wrede (ZC., 1896, 450-451), von Soden (7-ZZ., 
1897, 581-584), Adeney (Critical Review, 1896, 277-283), Haupt (SX, 
1896, 747-777), Steck (ZSchkw., 1898, pp. 169-188); Harnack (4CZ. ii. 
I. pp. 485-491), R. P. Rose (RB. v. 519-534), and Patrick (/ames the 
Lord’s Brother, 1906, 337-343). His companion hypothesis of a Jewish 
original for Hermas has met with equal disfavour (cp. Réville in RAA., 
1897, 117-122, and Stahl’s Patrist. Studien, 1901, pp. 299-356). 

{ The best statement of the case for the bi-lingual attainments (Aramaic 
and Greek) of most Palestinians is given by Dr. James Hadley in Zssays 
Philological and Critical (1873), pp. 403 £ 
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highly improbable that any epistle, intended ex Ayfothes¢ for citculation 
throughout the diaspora, would be written in Aramaic. Whatever bearing 
the fact has upon the origin of the writing, it should be acknowledged 
frankly that the author, like the auctor ad Hebraos, was thinking, as well 
as composing, in Greek. 


The wide differences of critical opinion upon James are not 
unparalleled in other departments of literary inquiry. Thus 
a very different writing, the Cz7zs, was not only attributed to 
Vergil himself, but has been placed either before him or after 
him, as a work which either influenced, or was influenced by, 
his language. An almost equally large range has been covered 
by the efforts of classical scholars to place the Aetna of the 
Vergilian appendix, and the Mux of Ovid presents similarly 
baffling features. The phenomena of criticism upon the 
Jacobean homily are perplexing, but they are not to be taken as 
discrediting the science of NT literary research. 


(D) TWO LETTERS OF JOHN THE PRESBYTER 
(2 AND 3 JOHN). 


LirgraTurRg.—In addition to the editions and studies cited below (p. 582) 
under ‘*The First Epistle of John” :—(a) 2 John: Ritmeier (de Zlecta 
Domina, 1706); C. A. Krigele (de Kuptqa /Joannis, 1758); Carpzov 
( Theologica Exegetica, pp. 105-208); H. G. B. Miiller (Comm. in Secundam 
epistolam Ioannis, 1783); C. Klug (De authentia, etc., 1823) ; F. L. Gachon 
(Authenticité de la 2e et 3¢ ébp. de Jean, 1851); Knauer (SK, 1833, 452 f.); 
Poggel (Der 2 und 3 Briefe d. Apostel Johannes, 1896)* ; Belser (7Q., 1897, 
1sof., review of Poggel); J. Rendel Harris (#x.° iii. pp. 194f.); W. 
M. Ramsay (zd. pp. 354f.); Gibbins (Zxf.° xii. 228-236, 2 John a 
prophetic epistle); J. Chapman (/7S, 1904, 357 f., 517 f., ‘The Historical 
Setting of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John’); V. Bartlet (/7S., 
1905, 204-216). (4) 3 John (generally in connection with 2 John): Heu- 
mann’s Commentatio in Joan. ep. Ul. (1778); Harnack (7U. xv. 3)*3 
E. C. Selwyn (Zhe Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse, 1900, 
133 £.); B. Bresky (Das Verhdltniss d, zweiten Johannesbriefes zum dritten, 
1906); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Hermes, 1898, 529 f.); G. G. 
Findlay, Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909), pp. 1~46. 


§ 1. 2 John.—This note is written by a certain xpecBdrepos 
to a Christian community, figuratively described as the Elect 
Lady, some of whose members he had met (*) and valued for 
their integrity of Christian character. Owing perhaps to infor- 
mation supplied by them, he sends this warning against the indis- 
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criminate entertainment of itinerant teachers * who promulgate 
progressive or ‘advanced’ docetic views (7) upon the person of 
Christ. ‘The note is merely designed to serve (1) till the 
writer arrives in person. He sends greetings to his corre- 
spondents from some community in which he is resident (18) at 
present, and with which they had evidently a close connection. 


That éxAexrh xvpla denotes a church is clear, in spite of recent arguments 
to the contrary (Poggel, of. cit, 127 f. ; Harris), from (a) a comparison of v.¥ 
with 1! and 53 of 1 Peter (an earlier writing circulated in Asia Minor); 
and (4) from the plurals of & 1, and, The origin of this semi-poetic 
personification of the church (cp. Rev 227 and Hermas) or of a community 
(cp. 2 Co 11) as Kupla, may lie in the conception of a Bride of the xdpios 
(Eph 52 * cp, Jn 3%). 


Inthe absence of any tradition upon the origin and 
destination of the epistle, Baur and Schwegler set to work upon 
a remark of Clemens Alexandrinus (Adumbrationes, iv. 437: 
secunda Johannis epistola, que ad uirgines scripta est, 
simplicissima est; scripta uero est ad quandam Babyloniam 
Electam nomine, significat autem electionem ecclesiz sanctz). 
It is building too much on the term Badyloniam in this 
blundering + fragment (in connection with 1 P 518) to identify 
the church addressed in 2 John with a section of the 
Roman church, however, as though the Diotrephes of 3 John 
were a symbolical expression for the bishop of Rome (Soter 
or Eleutherus), and the later note a controversial missive 
against the pretensions of the hierarchy. No hint of Montanist 
sympathies is visible in the letter, and there is nothing 
specifically Montanist about a term like é«Aexr7. 

When all trace of its original destination had been lost, it 
was natural to suppose that it would suit any church, and there- 
fore that it was addressed to the church at large (so Jerome, 


* As in Did. 11}? ‘Whosoever then shall come and teach you all these 
things aforesaid, receive him. But if the teacher himself be perverted and 
teach a different doctrine to the undoing thereof, hear him not; yet if he 
teaches to the increase of righteousness and the knowledge of the Lord, 
receive him as the Lord.’ See above, p. 460. 

+ Clement’s error in regarding ‘Eklekta’ as a Babylonian Christian led 
him (as Zahn ingeniously argues, Forschungen, ili. g2f., 99f., ZT. iii. 383) 
to consider her and her children as Parthians. Hence the erroneous title 
apds Ildpdous (v.1. map0évous) prefixed to 2 John and afterwards to the 
group of the ‘Johannine’ letters. This solution had been already proposed 
by C. Wordsworth, though, unlike Zahn, he imagined the title to be correct. 
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Ep. 123'!?2 ad Ageruchiam, after Clem. Alex.), by a process of 
inference sinilar to that of the Muratorian Canon on Paul. 
‘This was a particularly likely interpretation, in view of its 
position among the ‘catholic’ epistles of the Canon. But the 
note must have originally been meant for some definite com- 
munity, most probably for one of those in Asia Minor, though 
it is superfluous to chronicle the endless conjectures. 

§ 2. 3 John.—3 John is another note from the presbyter— 
this time a private note, addressed to Gaius, evidently a convert 
and disciple of the author (*), and a member of the same 
community or house-church (°) as that to which 2 John had 
been written. The immediate occasion of the note is the 
welcome news (8) of Gaius’s adherence to the true faith, and of 
his hospitality (58) to itinerant preachers who are, it is implied, 
of sound character and doctrine. The duty of hospitality is 
pressed upon him, instead of, as usual (cp. He 13”), upon the 
local church as a whole or its heads (cp. 1 Ti 37, Tit 18; Herm. 
Sim. ix. 27, etc.), since one of its leaders, a certain Diotrephes 
(9-19), had repudiated the authority and suppressed some previous 
church-epistles of the presbyter, besides denying hospitality to 
his representatives. He would even carry his hostility the 
length of excommunicating their hosts, including Gaius, from 
the local community (cp. Abbott, Dzaz. 2258). With this 
opponent the writer promises to deal sharply when he comes in 
person (#¢), Meanwhile he dispatches the present note (14), in 
appreciation of his correspondent’s attitude ; Gaius is to continue 
his hospitality to the evangelists in question (°), who now bring 
this note to him. He must have preserved it among his 
papers, but there is no tradition upon his residence. The name 
was so common * that it is precarious to argue from 1 Co 14 
or Ac 20* that his church was that of Corinth (Michaelis, 
Alexander, Coenen in ZWT., 1872, 264-271), or Pergamos (Wolf, 
Hilgenfeld, Thoma, Findlay), where John is said to have ordained 
him bishop (4p. Const. 7%), Thessalonika (another traditional 
site for his bishopric, Chapman), or Thyatira (Bartlet). 

The present note may be a letter of introduction for 
Demetrius (2) and its other bearers (°8); although such 
letters were usually addressed to a community or church, not to 

* ‘6 The coincidence of name [with the Gaius of 1 Co 14] is as little 


surprising as it would be to find two hospitable Swd¢ks in distant counties of 
England ” (Findlay, p. 37). 
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an individual (cp. 2 Co 3! 8%"; Polyk. P##/. 14), the circum- 
stances were peculiar in this case (see above). If éxxAyoias 
could be read in v.!¥2 (cp. Gwynn, Hermathena, 1890, 304); 
Demetrius would be a presbyter. The name is too common to 
make it likely that he is to be identified with the Demas of 
2 Ti 4! (Chapman),—as though the writer wished to prevent his 
bad reputation from discrediting him,—or with the Demetrius of 
Ac 19% (so recently Selwyn and Bartlet); and there is no reason 
to suppose (with Harnack and others) that the note of v.® was 
written to him, or that he was the sole bearer of 3 John. 


The note is set in a new light by the hypothesis of Harnack (of. c#t., also 
HAD. i. pp. 213f., and Zhe Constitution and Law of the Church tn First 
Two Centuries, 100f. ; cp. Schmiedel in £B2. 3146-3147), followed by von 
Dobschiitz (Ure. 220-222), Windisch, and Knopf (VZ. pp. 206f.), that the 
presbyter, who had already (2 Jn 1°) put the* church on its guard against 
itinerant preachers, is here opposed as an intruder by Diotrephes, the head of 
some local church, who feels that the interests of the organisation are no 
longer compatible with the outside supervision exercised over the Asiatic 
communities by the presbyter himself. The territorial authority of the latter 
is repudiated. On this view, the presbyter would be making a conservative 
protest against the first of the monarchical bishops. It was unsuccessful. By 
the time Ignatius came to write, the monarchical episcopate was fairly settled 
in Asia Minor; the action of Diotrephes was ratified by history, and John 
the presbyter’s reputation rested on his writings, not on his ecclesiastical 
policy. The theory, however, involves some speculative treatment of 2 John, 
¢.g. the assumption that xvpla practically admits the church’s independence ; 
also the assumption that Diotrephes was a bishop, and that he represented 
the monarchical episcopate, whereas he may have been on quite the opposite 
side ; and finally, the assumption that his fault was ecclesiastical rather than 
doctrinal (cp. Kriiger, ZW7., 1898, 307-3113 Hilgenfeld, r42@. 316-320; 
and Belser, 7Q., 1897, 150 f.). 


§ 3. Traces of 2 and 3 John in sub-apostolie literature. — 
No clear allusion to either note occurs in the apostolic fathers ; 
3 Jn? need not lie behind the phrase of Papias in Eus. A. £. 
iii. 39. 3 (da abriis wapaywopévas dAnOetas), and Ignatius did not 
require to have read 2 Jn 1 in order to write ad Smyrn. 4}. 
The existence of the pair is plain, however. The allusion in the 
Muratorian Canon (‘epistula sane Jude et superscripti {supra- 


* Harnack considers 2 John to have been written, however, to another 
church, and refuses, on inadequate grounds, to see 2 John in 3 John ®, But 
this allusion in ® (€ypaya) refers in all likelihood to 2 John rather thar 
to r John or to some lost epistle ; it was in order to avoid the last-named 


suggestion that dy was added at an early stage in the textual history of the 
letter. 
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scripti?] Ioannis duz in catholica habentur’) is certainly to 
2 and 3 John (cp. Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, gg—-100); the 
fragment has already referred to 1 John, which went with the 
Fourth gospel. Irenzeus (iii. 16. 8, cp. i. 16. 3) quotes 2 Jn 
78 as if it came from 1 John, with a laxity which is not un- 
exampled in subsequent writers. Both were known to Clement 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. For their earliest appearance, at a 
later date, in the Syrian church, see Gwynn (Hermathena, 1890, 
281f.). Codex Bez originally had 3 John (and therefore, 
probably, 2 John and 1 John) immediately before Acts, the 
‘Johannine’ epistles thus following the Fourth gospel. 2 and 3 
John could only have survived on account of their traditionai 
connection with their author, and when the later development 
of the Johannine tradition obliterated John the presbyter in 
favour of his apostolic namesake, 2 and 3 John, like the 
Apocalypse, usually passed into the canon (so far as they passed 
in at all) as compositions of John the apostle. 


It was probably the fugitive character and the doctrinal insignificance 
of the notes which not only prevented their wide circulation but started 
doubts upon their canonicity. Origen (quoted in Eus. @. Z. vi. 25. 10: 
['Iwdvyns] xaradédorrev nal éricrohiy mdvy ddlywr orlywv, Eorw 88 Kal 
devrépay kal rplryv: érel od mavres gacilv ywyolous elvar ratras’ wAhy otk elaw 
ortxwv dupdrepa éxardv) and his pupil Dionysius (in A. Z. vii. 25. 10) both 
reflect these suspicions, Eusebius (Z. £. iii. 25. 3), in mentioning the notes 
among the NT dyriAeydueva, alludes to the possibility that they were by a 
namesake of the apostle ; this early tradition, which is definitely chronicled 
by Jerome (de wir, inlustr. 9: ‘relique autem due.. Iohannis pres- 
byteri adseruntur, 18: + + superiorem opinionem, qua a_plerisque 
rettulimus traditum duas posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse, sed 
presbyteri’), and which reappears elsewhere (cp. p. 17 and /7S. i. 534f.), 
has been largely ratified by modern research. 


§ 4. Authorship.—The mpeoBurepos is unnamed. Even on 
the theory that John the apostle survived till the beginning of 
the second century in Asia Minor and wrote one or both of the 
larger ‘Johannine’ books, it would not follow that he composed 
these notes. There is no claim to apostolic authority, even in 
3 John where it would have been relevant on discipline and 
doctrine; and although Peter is termed a presbyter in 1 P 5), 
this is in an epistle which had already explicitly called him an 
apostle (1 P 11), so that the former passage is not a parallel to 
the supposed apostolic origin of notes like 2 and 3 John, where 
the writer simply calls himself 6 zpeoBurepos. The only important 
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figure of that age who is known to us as ‘the presbyter’ xat’ 
éfoyyv is John the presbyter, to whom Papias refers in exactly 
this fashion (cp. A. £. iil. 39. 15, xat tovro 6 mpeaBurepos eAcye). 
The early tradition of his authorship has therefore won wide 
acceptance since Jerome’s day; so, ¢g., Erasmus, Grotius, 
Fritzsche, Bretschneider, Wieseler, Credner, Jachmann, Ebrard, 
Renan (iv. pp. 78f.), Forbes, Harnack, Selwyn, von Dobschiitz 
(Ure. 218f.), von Soden (JV7. 445f.), Heinrici (Ure. 129f-), 
J. Weiss, Peake, and R. Knopf (JVZ. 32f.). The mpeoBurepos 
of the letters has an antipathy to gnostic speculation and an 
authority over the local churches similar to those reflected in 
Apoc 2-3. It is true that 2 and 3 John do not reproduce 
the distinctive eschatological or chronological tenets of the 
larger work, but in such small notes, written for a special 
purpose, there was no occasion to develop chiliastic opinions or 
any of the specific views promulgated in the Apocalypse. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that in Apoc 2-3 the pres- 
byter is giving each church émrayi xvpiov (1 Co 7%) in the 
name of the Lord, or rather év Adyw xupiov (1 Th 4” ep. 1 Co 71° 
obk éyd ddd 6 Ktpios), while in 2 and 3 John he writes xara ri 
éuv yvopny (in the sense of 1 Co 7%). When allowance is 
made for a certain flexibility and versatility, there is little more 
difficulty in regarding 2 and 3 John as written by the author of 
the Apocalypse than in believing that Philemon and Colossians 
were almost contemporary products of Paul’s pen. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to suppose (Schleiermacher, 
Einl. 400; Clemen) that 2 and 3 John were written by different 
hands (2 John after 3 John, according to Clemen). 


The contents and characteristics of the two notes are too occasional to 
support the rival theory that they were pseudonymous, written under the 
name of John the apostle (Baumgarten) or the presbyter (Schmiedel) in order 
to correct the description of him by Papias (Liidemann, /P7., 1879, 565~- 
676). Schwartz (Der Tod d. Sthne Zebedai, 42 f., 47£.), who, like Harnack, 
rightly sees that they are genuine notes from the same hand of an Asiatic 
presbyter, conjectures (so Wendland) that the author’s name was left out in 
order that his title of 6 wpeoBvrepos might connect the notes with the more 
famous presbyter John. This would have been a roundabout way of reach- 
ing such an end. Bacon (Fourth Gospel in Research, 1910, 184f.) regards 
all the three ‘Johannine epistles’ as a piece of editorial framework or 
epistolary commendation written by the author of John 1-20 in order to give 
currency to the latter, and afterwards used by R, the author of John 21, who 
finally edited the Fourth gospel in its present form. But if any hypothesis 
long these lines had to be worked out, it would be better to connect the 
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author of 1 John with the appendix and the final revision of the gospel (see 
below). At all events, the common phraseology of 3 Jn ™ and Jn 21% might 
as well be a reminiscence in the case of the latter (where the application is 
less natural) or the independent use of a catch-word of the ‘Johannine’ circle. 
For similar reasons, the parallels between 2 and 3 John and the longer homily 
(1 Jn.) do not necessarily involve the literary dependence of the former on the 
latter. In the case of a school or group, like the Asiatic ‘Johannine’ circle, 
the currency of phrases and ideas renders it not impossible that the smaller 
notes were written earlier and independently. 

When the theory that all five ‘Johannine’ writings came from John the 
apostle or John the presbyter is abandoned, and the gospel assigned to a 
different author from the apocalypse, the problem of the three epistles 
remains. Przma facie 1 Jn. goes with the Fourth gospel, either as written 
by the Fourth evangelist or by some like-minded Christian of the same 
group. 2 and 3 John, on the other hand, go more naturally with the 
apocalypse, when the latter is assigned to John the presbyter, in spite of 
traits like the doctrinal antichrist-conception of 2 Jn 7=1 Jn 2% 41*, The 
alternative would be to group them with 1 John, assuming that the latter was 
not written by the author of the Fourth gospel. In a problem like this, 
where the data are almost entirely drawn from the internal evidence of the 
literature, no result can claim more than a high degree of probability, but 
the scale appears to turn, upon the whole, in favour of the hypothesis that 
2 and 3 John were written by John the presbyter, whether before or after he 
wrote the Apocalypse it is not possible to say,—and that they diverge from 
1 Jn, The latter position is more than defensible.* The two notes have 
a distinctiveness of form and even of language which justifies the hypothesis 
that their origin is not that of 1 Jn. and the Fourth gospel. Thus we find 
idiosyncrasies like ef rts for the Johannine édy ris, épxduevost ev capxt for 
Anrvbus év capkl, Kowwveiy for Kowwrlavy éxev, els olxlay for els ra téra, etc. 
The collocation of xdpis, ZAeos, elpyvy is not Johannine, and there are other 
resemblances to Pauline language, apart from the apparent acquaintance with 
1 Peter which 2 John betrays. The common denominator of language and 
style between 1 John and 2-3 John is patent. But ‘“‘not even all these 
resemblances are conclusive. They are in no case very remarkable idioms or 
phrases. Current peculiarities and turns of language at Ephesus might account 
for them all, so far as they need to be accounted for” (Selwyn, p. 133). 


§ 5. Characteristics and style——The notes reveal the pres- 
byter journeying (so Clem. Alex. guts diues salu. 42) to and 
fro among his churches, and writing letters, now and then, 
to serve as temporary guides till he could arrive in person. 
He has a coterie of like-minded Christians (2 Jn 8, 3 Jn ¥4; 
cp. 1 Jn x4 4614), in whose name as well as in his 


* The difference of authorship between 1 Jn and 2-3 Jn is recognised by 
Credner (Zin. i, 692f.), Ebrard (359f.), Selwyn (135 f.), J. Réville (4 guaér. 
Evangile, 49 f.), Schwartz, and Jiilicher (Zz. 216-218), especially. 

+ Cp. Apoc 18+2Jn?, The contrast between this and 1 Jn 4? is equalled 
by the difference between 3 Jn ™ and 1 Jn 4? 
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own he speaks with authority, and the truth (3 Jn ®*) is simply 
a life answering to the apostolic standard laid down by these 
authorities. Thus 2 John is a specimen of the excommunicating 
letters occasionally dispatched by early Christian leaders to a 
community (cp. 1 Co 5%), while 3 John is nearer to émuroAat 
avorartxai (cp. 2 Co 3) like Ro 16%. 


In 3 Jn}, as the use of dyamrnrés for ¢f\raros might be thought ‘‘ Schén- 
rednerei und nicht vom besten Geschmacke,” the writer added é» arnbela 
(U. von W. Moellendorff, pp. 529f.). In v.? Rendel Harris (£xg.° viii. 
167) proposes to correct repi to mpd, after the common formula in the papyri. 
The latter bring out the epistolary character of the notes. Thus, ¢.g., for xupla 
as a term of affectionate courtesy, cp. eg. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 243. 
(Bepotre TG xupla ov); for kadd@s mocety and the idea of 3 Jn °,* the papyrus- 
note quoted in Witkowski’s Agzstule Private Grece (1906), 5f. (kadds 
motets el Eppwoat kal Ta oud cor KaTd yrwpny éorlv) and the second-century 
letter (Berliner Griechische Urkunden, ii. 84f., wpd pev wdavrww edyoua ce 
byalvev x7d.). The phrase in the fourth-century Christian letter of Justinus 
to Papnuthius (cp. Deissmann’s Z4. 203f.), ta ody wh moda ypdgw Kai 
@Avpapijow, may be an unconscious reminiscence of 3 Jn 9 (cp. °). 


§ 6. Date.—Those who ascribe the notes to John the apostle 
date them anywhere between 80 and 100, or even earlier (after 
Neronic persecution, Chapman). Otherwise, on the hypothesis 
of their composition by John the presbyter or some anonymous 
‘Johannine’ disciple, they may fall later, before 110 (Harnack), 
between a.p. 125 and 130 (Pfleiderer, Uc. iv. 165-166), between 
130 and 140 (Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, Zind. 682-694; Weiz- 
sicker’s AA. il. 239, and Brtickner, Chron. 302 f.), or even 
¢. A.D. 155 (Kreyenbihl, Luglm der Wahrheit, i. 131 f.). Their 
lack of definite allusions to the gnostic systems and their 
attitude towards the ecclesiastical organisation of the church, 
however, are best met by a date not later than the opening 
decades of the second century (cp. J. Réville, Zes origines de 
lépiscopat, i. 204-208), when the organisation was being con- 
solidated. A period somewhat earlier than the Didaché and 
Ignatius would suit most of the requirements of these letters. 
Their similarity of tone suggests that they were written shortly 
after one another, but they stir rather than satisfy the curiosity of 
the historian. In the dark, wide bay of early Christian life, they 
glimmer like two adjacent specks of light, indicating some place 
where Asiatics dwell and work, unknown to passers-by upon the 
high seas. 

* J. R. Harris (Zxp.° viii. 166f.), Zahn (77. i. 78). 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—although the earliest Greek commentaries 
(e.g. by Melito and Hippolytus) are lost, those of Oecumenius (cp. Diekamp 
in SBBA., 1901, 1046 f.), Andreas (ed. Sylburg, 1596), and Arethas survive, 
as well as Latin commentaries by Victorinus (cp. Ehrhard, 4CZ. 484f.), 
Tyconius (cp. Souter in /7'S. xiv. 338f.), Primasius, Apringius (ed. Férotin, 
Paris, 1900), Beatus (cp. H. L. Ramsay, Ze Commentaire de Papoc. par 
Beatus, 1900), etc., and the Syriac work of Barsalibi (cp. Gwynn in Herma- 
thena, vi.—vii.). Haymo, Joachim, and Rupert of Deutz are the best repre- 
sentatives of the medizeval school. The sixteenth century threw up the 
Annotationes of Erasmus (1516), with the commentaries of Bibliander (Basle, 
1569), Ribeira (Salamanca, 1591), and Winckelmann (Frankfort, 1590); the 
seventeenth added A. Salmeron’s Preludia (Cologne, 1614), De Dieu’s 
Animadversiones (1646), and the Cogztatzones of Cocceius (Amsterdam, 1673), 
with the commentaries of Brightman (London, 1616), D. Paraeus (Heidelberg, 
1618), Mariana (1619), Cornelius 4 Lapide (1627), Hl. Grotius (Amnota- 
tiones, Paris, 1644), and Hammond (London, 1653); while the eighteenth? 
produced Vitringa’s “Avd«pues (1721)*, Abauzit’s Déscourse, Hist. and 
Critical (London and Geneva, 1730), and the commentaries of Schlur- 
mann (1722), Bengel (1740), Wetstein (Amsterdam, 1752), and Eichhorn 
(Gottingen, 1791). The literature of the nineteenth century includes the 
editions of Woodhouse (London, 1805); P. J. S. Vogel (Comementationes Vin. 
de apoc. Joh., Erlangen, 1811-6); Ewald (Commentarius exegeticus 
et criticus, 1828); A. L. Matthaei (Gottingen, 1828); Zillig (Stuttgart, 
1834-40); S. P. Tregelles (1844); Moses Stuart? (1845)*; de Wette 
(1848) ; Ebrard (— Olshausen, 1853); C. Stern (1854); C. Wordsworth 
(London, 1860); E. W. Hengstenberg? (Berlin, 1861-2); J. Glasgow 
(Edinburgh, 1862); G. Volkmar (Ziirich, 1862); Alford? (1862); Wolf 
(Innsbruck, 1870); H. Kienlen (1870); Kliefoth (1874); J. L. Fuller 
(1874); Hofmann (1874); A. Bisping (Miinster, 1876); C. H. A. Burger 
(1877); J. P. Lange? (1878, Eng. tr. 1874) ; E. Reuss (1878); Garrat? 
(1878); S. Lee (Speaker’s Comm. 1881); Waller (Freiburg, 1882); Ph. 
Krementz (Freiburg, 1883); Beck (1885); Diisterdieck* (— Meyer, 
1887) ; Kiibel (— Zockler, 1888); W. Milligan (London, 1889); Randall 
(Pulpit Comm. 1890); F. S. Tiefenthal (1892); W H. Simcox (CGT. 
1893), and Lindenbein? (1895). More recent works include the editions of 





1 For the cloud of homiletical and prophetical books, see Elliott’s Hore 


Apocalyptica, iv. 275 {. 
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E. W. Benson (London, 1900); B. Weiss? (1902); C. A. Scott (CB. 1902); 
A. Crampon (L’ Apocalypse de S. Jean, traduite et annotée, Tournai, 1904) 3 
Th. Calmes (Paris, 1905)*; F Weidner (Annotations, New York, 1906); 
W. Bousset? (— Meyer, 1906); H. B. Swete? (1907)*; H. P. Forbes 
(New York, 1907); F. J. A. Hort (posthumous fragment, 1907); J. Weiss? 
(SN7. 1907); Holtzmann-Bauer (HC. 1908)*; J. M. S. Baljon (Utrecht, 
1908); Moffatt (ZG7. 1910); E. C. S. Gibson (London, 1910); A. Ramsay 
(lVestminster NT, 1910); J. T. Dean (Edinburgh, 1015). 

(4) Studies—(i.} general :—Semler’s Neue Untersuchungen (Halle, 1776) ; 
A. Tilloch’s Dissertations Introductory to Study of the Language, Structure, 
and Contents of the Apocalypse (London, 1823); Liicke’s Versuch einer 
volistindigen Einlettung in die Offenbarung Johannis? (1852)*; E. 
Boehmer, aber Verfasser und Abfassungszett d. johan. Apokalypse und zur 
bibl, Typik (1855); H. J. Graber, Versuch etner histor. Erklirung 
(Heidelberg, 1857); Meijboom, De Ofenbaring (1863); Manchot, Dee 
Offenbarung Johannes (1869); Farrar, Zarly Days of Christianity (1882, 
ch. xxviii.) ; E. Havet, Le Chréstéandsme et ses origines (1888, iv. pp. 314f.); 
Chauffard, L’apocalypse ef son interprétation historique (1888); Lohr, aie 
Offenbarung Johannes (1890); Milligan, Daéscussions on the Apocalypse 
(London, 1893); S. Davidson, Outlines of a Comm. on Revelation (1894); 
H. Berg, Zhe Drama of the Apocalypse (London, 1894); W. Bousset (#22. 
194-212); Schmiedel (242. 2514-2518); F. C. Porter (Hastings’ D4, iv. 
239-266)*; E. C. Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets and the Prophetic 
Apocalypse (1900); Baljon (JZ. pp. 241-265); Wernle’s Ure. i, (Eng. 
tr.) pp. 360f.; G. H. Gilbert, Zhe First Interpreters of Jesus (1901), 
pp. 332f.; F.C. Porter, Messages of Apoc. Writers* (1901), pp. 169-296 ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches* (1904); G. Linder, de 
Offenbarung des Johannes aufgeschlossen (1905); Calmes, L’apoc. devant la 
tradition et devant la critique? (1907); E. A. Abbott (Dézat. 2942, 2998, 
§ 11)*; J. Bonnet’s Eclacrctssement de [apocalypse (1908); A. Reymond’s 
Explication (Lausanne, 1908); C. W. Votaw (274/. World, 1907, 32-40, 
290-299, 1908, 39-50, 314-328); J. J. Scott, Lectures on the Apocalypse 
(1909); A. V. Green, Zhe Ephesian Canonical Writings (1910), pp. 164- 
246; R. H. Charles (24." xxiii. 212-222); R. W. Pounder’s Aéstorical 
Notes (1912); L. A. Muirhead (DAC, i. 71-81). (ii.) on special points: 
(a) religious ideas :—Herder’s Afaran Atha (Riga, 1779); A. Schneider’s 
Fssat sur les idées de Papocalypse touchant la personne de Christ (Strassburg, 
1855); Bleek’s Vorlesungen (ed. Hossbach, 1862; Eng. tr. 1874); 
Gebhardt’s Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse (1873, Eng. tr.); Briggs, Aless¢ah of 
the Apostles (pp. 285-461) ; Cone, The Gospel and tts Earliest Interpreters 
(1893), pp. 346-361; M. S. Terry (/JBZ., 1895, 91-100); Hofmann’s 
Vorlesungen (ed. Lorenz, 1896); Trench, Comm. on Epp. to Seven 
Churches? (1897)* ; J. O. Michael, Die Gottesherrschaft als lectender 
Grundgedanke in der Offenbarung des Johannes (Leipzig, 1903); V. Ermoni, 
‘la cristologia dell’ Apocalisse’ (Riv. de Sctenz. Teol., 1908, 538-552); 
A. S. Peake, ‘The Person of Christ in the Revelation of John’ (Mansfeld. 
College Essays, 1909, 89-109)* (4) text, ete. :—C. F. Matthaei’s 4pocalypsts 
Joh. grace et latine ex codicibus nuniuam antea examinatis (Riga, 1785); 
A. Birch, Varte Jlectiones ad textum Apoc. (Copenhagen, 1800); F. 
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Delitzsch, Handschrifte Funde, i. (‘die erasmischen Entstellungen des 
Textes d. Apokalypse nachegewiesen aus dem verloren geglaubten codex 
Reuchlins’) 1861; Haussleiter’s ed. of Primasius in Zahn’s Forschungen 
cur Gesch. a. NTlichen Kanons (iv. 1-224)*; B. Weiss (7U. vii. 1, 
1891) * ; Goussen’s Theolog. Studia (fasciculus i., ‘Apoc. S. Joh. apostoli 
versio sahidica’); G. H. Gilbert (Bz6/, World, 1895, 29f., 114f., ‘The 
Originality of the Apocalypse’); Gwynn, Zhe Apocalypse of S. John in 
Syriac (1897) * ; F. Palmer, The Drama of the Apocalypse (1903); Delaporte, 
Fragments Sahidiques du NT. Apokalypse (Paris, 1906); F. C. Conybeare, 
The Armenian Text of Revelation (London, 1907; Text and Translation 
Society); Hoskier (7he Bohatric Version, 1910) ; for the ‘Origen’ scholia 
and recent criticism of the Latin versions, cp. Moffatt in Review of Theology 
and Philosophy, x. 199 f. 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—(Cp. F. Palmer, Zhe Drama of 
the Apocalypse, 1905, and Swete, pp. xxix—xli.) 


11348 prologue.! 


19-20 vision of heaven, with John’s commission to write to seven 
Asiatic churches at 
21-38 Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea. 
4-5 vision of heaven, introducing 
ory the plagues of the seven seals— 
(1) the white horse (Parthian raid), 
(2) the red horse (war and bloodshed), 
(3) the black horse (famine), 
(4) the livid horse (pestilence), 
(5) the souls of the slain, 
(6) the earthquake and eclipse (the last Day, panic of 
kings, etc.). 
Intermezzo :— 
7s sealing of redeemed on earth, 
pu bliss of redeemed in heaven. 
8} (7) the silence (ominous pause for half an hour). 
82-5 vision of heaven, an episode of angels, introducing 
88g the plagues of the seven trumpets— 
(1) earth (shower of bloody hail and fire), 
(2) sea (volcanic bomb), 
(3) streams and springs (poisoned by torch-like meteor), 
(4) eclipse (partial), 
(5) demonic locusts, 
(6) demonic cavalry (Parthian invasion). 
Intermezzo :— 
toll episode of angels and a booklet, 


Tyi-l4 the apocalypse of tbe two pdprupes, 





1 According to J. E. Symes (H/. xii. 409-420) the Apoc. is a series of 
visions by St. John, partly c. A.D. 68 but mainly a.D. 90-96, edited with a 
preface (1!°3) and postscript, ¢. A.D. 100, 
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1 115-18 (7) voices and visions in heaven, introducing 
12hl7 the dragon or Satan, war in heaven, 
13i10. u-18 {ire Beast from the sea, the dragon’s vice-regent 


. war on earth. 
the Beast from the land, the vice-regent’s ally. 


Intermezzo :— 
145 bliss of redeemed in heaven, 
14°” episode of angels and doom on earth. 
158 vision of heaven, an episode of angels, introducing 
16}-21 the plagues of the seven bowls—on 
(1) earth (adherents of Czesar-cult punished by noisome 


ulcers), 
(2) sea (poisoned by coagulated blood) 
(3) streams and springs (turned into blood), 
(4) sun (scorching heat), 
(5) throne of the Beast (darkness), 
(6) Euphrates (dried up to facilitate Parthian invasion), 
(7) air (storm and cosmic collapse). 
visions of doom on 


rps (a) the realm of the Beast (Rome)— 

181-4 a taunt-song of doom on earth * 

Igi0 a triumph-song in heaven— 

rgi-al (4) the Beast and his allies, 

2Q}-10 (c) the dragon or Satan and his adherents. f 
visions of 

2o}-16 (a) the great white throne, 

2118 (2) the new heaven and earth, 

219-225 (c) the new Jerusalem. 

226-31 epilogue. 


The outcome of the opening vision (1) is a commission 
to write charges to seven churches of Western Asia Minor 
(2-3). As the Roman emperors addressed letters to the Asiatic 
cities or corporations (the inscriptions mention at least six to 
Ephesus, seven to Pergamos, three to Smyrna, etc.; cp. 
Deissmann’s ZA. pp. 379f.), so Jesus the heavenly kvpcos 
communicates through John his instructions to these Christian 


* This magnificent dramatic lyric, after a short prelude (vv.’), and a 
stanza of triumph over the oppressor’s fall (vv.*8), describes the wail of kings 
(vv.9!0), merchants (vv. 1!6), and seafaring men (vv.!7-), like Ezekiel’s 
well-known doom-song over the fall of Tyre. The closing lines (vv.2!-%) 
vividly portray the sudden, violent, and irrevocable doom of the grandeur 
that was Rome. 

+ The author welds together here the two mythological traditions of (a) 
a temporary restraint of the evil power, and (4) a temporary messianic reign, 
using the latter in order to provide a special reward for the martyrs. This 
re-arrangement obliges him to connect, though vaguely, the Gog and Magog 
legend with the recrudescence of Satan, and also to postpone the resurrection 
till after the messianic interval. 
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communities.* The scene then changes (41). The churches 
and their angels give place to a fresh tableau of the heavenly 
penetralia (4-5). The prophet is admitted to the celestial 
presence-chamber, where Christ as the redeemer of his people 
receives the book of Doom,f which he alone can open and 
read, At the breaking of each of the seven seals of this roll, some 
fresh woe is chronicled (6), the sixth being the great day of 
God’s wrath. Here the writer relieves the strain by a consoling 
rhapsody (71 917), which lifts the eyes of the faithful over the 
foam and rocks of the rapids in which they were tossing to the 
quiet, sunlit pool of heavenly bliss beyond. The seventh woe 
drifts over, however, into a fresh cycle of catastrophes, introduced 
by trumpet-peals from seven angels (8-9). The sixth of these 
is also followed by an eztr’acte (101-1118) of considerable length, 
in which the personality of the seer emerges on earth instead of 
(since 41) in heaven. A colossal jin, bestriding earth and sea, 
gives him a fifdAapidiov whose enigmatic contents he has to 
digest. The fresh series of visions which now opens is con- 
cerned with the two protagonists of the final struggle, the 
messiah of Satan or the Beast and the messiah of God. The 
former is introduced in a foiled attack of antichrist on messiah’s 
forerunners (111%), and then in an equally futile onset of the 
dragon or Satan on messiah himself (12). The Roman empire, 
as Satan’s delegate on earth, then appears on the scene (13).} 
Here is the crisis of the world! The imperial power, with its 
demand for worship, is confronted by an undaunted nucleus of 
Christians, and the prophet breaks off, in characteristically 
proleptic fashion, to paint their final bliss (141) and the corre- 


* The epistolary form into which the Apocalypse is thrown is intended 
(cp. Zahn, /NV7. iii. 300) to show that it was meant for circulation primarily 
in the churches of Asia Minor (cp. Steffen in Kathold/z, 1914, 313 f.). 

+ In the form of a papyrus-roll or drtc@dypagov (cp. Blau’s Studien zur 
Alt.-Heb. Buchwesen, 36{.; E. Maude Thompson’s Pa/eography, 56-60, and 
E. J. Goodspeed, /BZ., 1903, 70-74), not of a codex in book-form (so 
recently Zahn). 

+ Even here the first Beast (z.e. the Roman empire) is identified with one 
of its heads (or emperors), z.¢. Nero, who is a travesty (13°%= 58) of the Lamb 
(his resurrection heralding the final conflict of God and the pagan power). 
Hence, whatever the number 666 originally meant (/7S. xiv. 443f., xvi. 
67 f.) as a naive parody of the sacred number seven, the prophet cryptically 
and cabbalistically identifies it with the human personality of Nero (cp. 
Corssen, ZNW., 1902, 236f., 1903, 264f., and E. Vischer, zdzd., 1903, 
167 f., 1904, 741), using the methods of gematria and isopse phia, 
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sponding tortures reserved for their impious opponents (14°). 
At this point the kaleidoscope of the visions again shifts 
abruptly. In a cycle of horrors, in which the element of 
fantasy becomes more ornate than ever, seven angels drench 
the world of men and nature with the anger of God, which can 
no longer be repressed (15-16). The impenitence of the world 
reaches its climax in the policy of the Roman city and empire, 
and the prophet describes in rapid succession the doom of 
Rome (17-18) at the hands of the Beast and his allies, the 
horrible fate of the latter (19), and finally the overthrow of the 
Satan who had instigated both (20!!), The general resurrec- 
tion and judgment which follow (201415) usher in the closing 
description of the heavenly bliss rescued for the saints (211-225), 
which the poet describes in genuine Semitic fashion. From the 
smoke and pain and heat of the preceding scenes it is a relief 
to pass into the clear, clean atmosphere of the eternal morning 
where the breath of heaven is sweet and the vast city of God 
sparkles like a diamond in the radiance of his presence. The 
epilogue (22%?!) sounds the two characteristic motifs of the 
book, viz. its vital importance as an inspired scripture, and the 
nearness of the end which it predicts. 

Underneath this general unity of conception and aim, how- 
ever, there are incongruities and vacillations in the symbolism, 
isolated allusions, unrelated predictions left side by side, and 
episodical passages, which in several cases denote planes of 
religious feeling and atmospheres of historical outlook, differing 
not simply from their context but from one another. These 
features, together with the absence or comparative absence of 
distinctively Christian traits from one or two sections, the 
variations of christological climate, the juxtaposition of disparate 
materials, and the awkward transitions at one point after another, 
show that source-criticism of some kind is necessary in order 
to account for the literary and psychological data. John’s 
apocalypse, like most of its class, is composite (see above, p. 40). 

§ 2. Source-criticism. — Surveys by H. J. Holtzmann (JP7., 1891, 
520 f.), Baldensperger (Z7-K., 1894, 232-250), A. Hirscht (Die Apokalypse 
und thre neueste Kritik, 1895), Barton (4/7., 1898, 776-801), Moffatt 
(ANT. pp. 677-689, and Hixp,7 vii. 224f.), A. Meyer (7R., 1897, 47f£, 
gif., 1907, 126f., 182f.), Porter (Hastings DB. iv. 242f.), Bousset 
(pp. 108-129); Holtzmann-Bauer (4C.? iv. 390-394); adverse discussions 
by Bovon (Revue de thdologie et philosophie, 1887, 329-362), Beyschlag (SA\, 
1888, 102-138), Diisterdieck (GGA., 1889, 554f.), E. C. Moore (/BL., 
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1891, 20-43), Milligan (Déescusstons on the Apocalypse, 1893, 27-74), 
M.S. Terry (/&Z., 1894, 91-100), M. Kohlhofer (Dre Hinhett des Apokalypse, 
1902; BZ., 1912, 46f., 108 f.), and Jacquier (77. iv. 362-376). 

The main analyses of the book may be classified as follows :— 

(a) The compilation-hypothesis posits several fairly independent sources, 
which have been pieced together by a redactor or by successive redactors, 
Most critics of this school find two Jewish sources. So, ¢g., G. J. Weyland 
(7T7., 1886, 454-470; Omwerkings en compttatie-hypothesen, etc., 1888) 
saw Christian additions (¢. A.D. 100) in 12% MH. 18 20 23, 56-14 (61. 16) gl8 yo? 
p18 19 pall. We y4l-5 pele 6-8 pGI-12 15. Wa, WM yold yo7-10. 18d go7m. 12-13, 16-21, 
and two sources in & (A.D. 81)=1, 41-55 6-8, 9, 1114!8 1428 155 16}7b-20 7 414-20 
17-18, 1g!6 219% g2)-U. 14-15: 3 (A.D, 69)= 107-118 12-13, 14%! 152-4 18-14 
ete, yogl-2l 2ol-218; Ménégoz (Annales de Bibliogr. Théologie, 1888, pp. 
41-45), and O. Holtzmann (in Stade’s Geschichte Israels, ii. 658 f.), like K. 
Kohler (Jewish Encyclopedia, x. 390 f.), also postulate two Jewish sources; 
but after Weyland this view has been best put by Eugéne de Faye (/es 
Apocalypse Juives, 1892, pp. 171 f.), who, working along the lines indicated 
by Spitta, distinguishes an anonymous Jewish apocalypse in 71° 8?-9#! 10!™ 
M7 zyld-IBa, 18 y2_73, q4(l-5) 6-11 1618-20 yolN-16 17-21 ol-8. 7-18 231-6 written 
during the stormy reign of Caligula; and another, also of Jewish origin, in 
Told: Bae BL yy1-18, I-18 y 414-20 yo_7G61% Ma, 2 y7_198 219-27 2915 written close 
to a.D. 70. He correctly sees that 4-6 are inseparable from 1-3, containing 
several allusions to the latter and partaking of the same Christian spirit and 
style. Three * Jewish sources are postulated by P. W. Schmidt (Anmer- 
kungen tuber die Komposttion der Offenbarung Johannes, 1891); one in 
4-78, another in 82-1145 (10'-11)° being an insertion), and a third in 11'6-19% 
211-225, with an anti-Pauline Christian author in 2-3 and subsequent 
(Trajanic) editorial work in 1 and 22%, This complicated scheme was 
no improvement upon Spitta’s triple division (Dze Offenbarung des Johannes 
untersucht, 1889); into an original apocalypse of John Mark, ¢. A.D. 62 
(= 148 9:19 2.3) gill gl-14 61-17 QI 79-18 1g9b-10 298. 201. 20-21), in which the 
Christian redactor under Trajan, besides numerous additions (e.g. 11-3 7-8 
2 g7. Us 17, 26-29 36-6. 12-18, Mt, 739-10 y 42b-B, Mb19 y77-18 got-7 2124. 6b-8 29, 14-16, 
18b-2a) incorporated not only an apocalypse of 63 B.c. (=bulk of 10-11, 
TqM16. 18-20 52-8. 8 yGl-12 17. 2 yy1-6 7QI-23 yol-B. 5-8 919-27 221-% 15), but a 
Caligula-apocalypse of A.D. 40 (=778 87°18 gil yolB. 6-7 7715. 19 pQi-b. 7-10, 
12-18 ygl-8. 1-18 y4l-2 4-7, OTe 7618-14, 16-17b, 18-20 ygl-14, 16-21 go1-8. 8-15 p11. 5-6), 
J. Weiss (Dze Offenbarung des Johannes, 1904) makes one of his two sources 
Jewish, viz., a composite prophetic work (¢. A.D. 70)=10, 11278 121-6. 1-197 
(137) 15-19, 21*%; this was incorporated with the original apocalypse of 
John the presbyter (A.D. 65-70) = 14 (7-8) 9°19 2-3, 4-5, 6-7, g, 12718 y 31-16 
(145) 148% go! 1-15 271-4 2235. 8 by a Domitianic redactor or editor, 
who desired to rally the Asiatic churches during the Fiavian crisis. Bruston 


* W. Briickner (Protest. Kirchenzeztung, 1896, 653 f., 6801., 703 f., 733.) 
went one better; the Lamb, in one of his four Jewish sources, denotes the 
people of Israel. C. Rauch (de Offendarung des Johannes, Uaarlem, 1894) 
had already discovered five behind a Jewish apocalypse of a.p. 62. On 7-9 
especially see Charles’ Staddes in the Apocalypse (1913), 103 f. 
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again (Etudes sur Daniel et P Apocalypse, 1908, summarising his previous 
studies) holds that both of his (Hebrew) sources were Christian, the one 
(Neronic) = 10% 81 yyl18 Wa polyp al past 762-4 1618-16. 196 yy1_1g3 ygl_2o}6, 
the other (cp. R7QR., 1908, 171-187; a posthumous work of John the 
apostle, composed by a disciple) = 14" 2-3, q!-10! 10%? py !419 1 42-8. 12-18 pgs-10 
211-8 228-18. 16-17. 20-21; the editor dove-tailed the one into the other and 
made alterations in both as well as additions, Vé6lter’s latest analysis (Deze 
Offenbarung Johannts, new untersucht, 1004; sec. ed. 1911) approximates 
to this type of criticism, by postulating a Christian apocalypse of John Mark 
(¢. A.D. 65), which was worked over by Cerinthus (as early as A.D. 70, = rol}! 
172-38 pyll8 yotl6 y55-6.8 761-21 yoll_225), and successively edited under 
Domitian and Hadrian. 

(4) A simplified variant of the compilation-theory is the Jewish and 
Christian hypothesis which posits only one Jewish originm. Thus Vischer 
(‘ Die Offenbarung Johannes eine jiidische Apk. in christlicher Bearbeitung,’ 
TU. ii. 3, 1886, second ed. 1895) traced a Christian editor’s hand (¢.g. in 
[13% 94 7917 pp8b pol 73910 p45. 213 [GIS p74 yg9-10 gotb-ta. 6 yy 5b-8. 
lb 226-21, and the Lamb-passages) working on an earlier Aramaic Jewish 
apocalypse of the seventh decade; similarly Harnack, Rovers (7T., 1887, 
616-634), Martineau (Seat of Authority, 217-227), an anonymous writer in 
Lettschrift fiir alt. Wess. (1887), 167 f. ;S. Davidson (ZT. ii. 126f. ; Aramaic 
Jewish apocalypse translated and edited), and von Soden (JV7. 338 f.: 
Jewish apocalypse, ‘ written between May and August of the year a.D. 70.’= 
8-225, edited and altered by John the presbyter under Domitian, with a 
few later editorial notes from another hand in 1! etc.). 

(c) According to the incorporation-theory, the Apoc. is substantially a 
literary unity, but it incorporates several earlier fragments of Jewish or 
Jewish Christian origin. These are variously disentangled, but there is a 
substantial agreement upon most. According to Weizsacker (44. ii. 173 f.), 
who first propounded the hypothesis, they lie in 78 111-8 32-13, and 17, 
Sabatier (Les origines littéraires et la composition de P Apocalypse, 1888) 
found Jewish fragments in 11}-!8 12-13, 149° 16!%14 16 71-79? r9H-2ol? 
219225; Schin (L’origine de l Apocalypse, 1887), less extensively in 11-8 
121-8. 18-17 and 18; and Pfleiderer (Ure. iii. goof.) in 11-14, 17-18, and 211°- 
225, This line of criticism is followed by Bousset, Jiilicher (Zz/. § 22), 
C. A. Scott, F. C. Porter, McGiffert (4.4. 633 f.), A. Meyer, E. A. Abbott, 
Baljon (JVZ. 241-265), Wrede (Extstehung der Schriften des NT, 103-104), 
Schmiedel, and Calmes, amongst others ; of all the theories it does most 
justice to the linguistic unity on the one hand, and to the disparate phenomena 
of the text upon the other. 

C. A. Briggs (Messiah of the Apostles, 285-461) detects a fourfold editing, 
with redactional matter, ¢.g., in 113 and 2218-19, of earlier (mainly Hebrew) 
apocalypses, written prior to A.D. 70, the latest being a special source written 
by the apostle John (including 11°-3). According to a more recent theory 
(B. W. Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 1910, 157 f.), 1-3 and 
228-21 are simply a prologue and epilogue added by some Ephesian editor to 
invest the Palestinian apocalypse with apostolic authority ; but they do not 
claim apostolic authority, and their links with 4-227 are not broken so easily. 
Nor is the theory that John’s early martyrdom underlies 117"? at all plausible. 
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The seven cities or their churches disappear with 4¥-, and the bulk of the 
apocalypse is certainly a tale of two cities, Babylon and Jerusalem; but 
these are not played off against one another, and the special phenomena 
of 4)-227 are not sufficient to disprove identity of authorship in 1-3 +2288 
and 4'-227, Bacon finds traces of the Ephesian editor in 4° 5° 7917 g!! 134. 8 
129 158 17% 4 19% etc. 

Barth (#7%/. 250-276) explains the different time-allusions in the book 
by the simpler expedient (after Grotius) of conjecturing that John revised and 
reissued, under Domitian, an apocalypse which he had already (shortly before 
70) composed for the smaller audience of the Asiatic churches. Similarly 
Symes (see above, p. 485), Charles (Studzes, 109), and H. B. Workman 
(Persecution in the Early Church, p. 46, cp. pp. 355-358), the last named 
suggesting that ‘‘while the apocalypse was mainly written in or about 69 
(certainly before 70), the opportunities for a convict in Patmos to transmit 
such a work to the mainland were few,—the letters to the seven churches 
would be short notes sent separately, easily concealed,—-and consequently the 
publication of the work as a whole in Asia was not until 95 or so.” 

On Wellhbausen’s analysis (Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis, 1907), 
followed by Wendland (2BNT. i. 2. 382 f.), the apocalyptist edited even the 
letters to the seven churches (e.g. in the promises of 27> etc. and 210e 22-28 8b. 
10-12. 20-21) as well as the seven seals (inserting, ¢.g., 7 8°°-4, 718 being a separate 
fragment) and the seven trumpets (in gf 2921), changed the original Christ of 
to! into an angel, and incorporated two Jewish fragments from A.D. 70 in 
11}? (oracle of Zealots) and 12 (Pharisaic, editorial touches in 121-12 and 
elsewhere), besides doubling the original single witness (=Elijah) of the 
Jewish source in 11318, and the original single Beast of the Jewish source in 
13. Further editorial touches are detected in 157% and in the present text 
of the seven bowls source (e.g. in 16°!7 18-16) ; in 317, as in 12, two separate 
Jewish sources have been pieced together; the brushwork of editorial 
Christian touches is found in 187 24 191218; the Jewish source in 201-15 
has been coloured by the Christian editor in 204: 1 12. 14; 211293 js certainly 
composed by the apocalyptist himself, but 2218?% like 11-3, must be the work 
of some further redactor, for whom the fourth evangelist was the apocalyptist. 
The latter wrote under Domitian, 


Overprecision and arbitrary canons of literary analysis have 
handicapped most of these theories. “Differences of style 
undoubtedly exist, in different portions of Revelation, but not 
a tenth part of such differences as separate Zhe Tempest from 
Richard 11. In contrast with all the other books of the NT, 
the Apocalypse of John is written in a language of its own, a 
blend of Hebraic Greek and vernacular Greek, defiant of 
grammar. Its peculiarities stamp the whole work—barring a 
few phrases—as not only conceived by one mind but also 
written by one hand” (E. A. Abbott, Dzat. 2942,* xxiii.; cp. 
Gallois, RB., 1894, 357-374). This sense of stylistic unity tells 
against most forms of the compilation-hypothesis, for example, 
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but it does not rule out the view that, while the Apocalypse is 
neither a literary conglomerate nor a mechanical blend of earlier 
shreds and patches, it contains not simply divergent traditions 
but earlier sources which have been worked over for the prophet’s 
own purpose. He has wrought as an editor no less than asa 
transcriber of personal visions. In some parts the Apocalypse is 
not a vision at all. It represents not only the literary embellish- 
ment of what the writer remembered he had seen in moments of 
ecstasy, but the re-setting of fragments which were current and 
honoured in the circle where he moved. 

One further consideration falls to be noted at this point. 
The unsatisfactory results of the source-criticism of the Apocalypse 
have not simply been due, as in the case of Acts, to a prosaic 
Western and ultra-rigid conception of what an early Oriental 
author could have written. There are other causes. (i) The 
criterion of Jewish or Christian is hazardous in a book which 
deals with eschatology, where no primitive Christian could work 
without drawing upon Jewish traditions, in themselves neither 
stereotyped nor homogeneous. Though a given passage may 
not be couched in Christian language, it does not necessarily 
come from a Jewish pen. The Jewish nucleus of the Apocalypse, 
¢.g., cannot be disentangled by the naive expedient of cutting out 
all references to the Lamb, etc. A closer examination of its 
contents reveals omissions which prove unmistakably a non- 
Jewish origin; eg. the lack of any reference to the prevalent 
category of the ¢wo aeons, the return of the ten tribes, the con- 
temporary Jewish wail over the cessation of sacrifice after a.D. 70 
(cp. Apoc. Bar 1o!), the expiatory function of the martyrs’ 
death, and the law (cp. Charles’ note on Apoc. Bar 155).  (ii.) 
Inconsequence of a certain kind is one of the psychological 
phenomena of visions, and (ili.) any transcript of these, 
especially by a poetic nature, is certain to reflect the changes 
which come over the spirit of religious as well as of other dreams. 
(iv.) Many of the inconsistencies and incongruities were due to 
the fact that the author, as an apocalyptist, inherited old tradi- 
tions which not only had passed through various phases before 
they reached him, but had to be re-adapted to a later situation. 
The last-named consideration was first stated by Gunkel in his 
epoch-making Schopjung und Chaos (1895), and ever since then 
the principles of the religtonsgeschichtliche school have been 
employed in the best literary criticism of the Apocalypse to 
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check an ultra-literary bias. Gunkel himself failed to allow 
enough for the references to contemporary history (cp. Well- 
hausen’s critique in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 215 f.); he made 
extravagant claims for the Babylonian origin of the traditions 
(especially in ch. 12); and, at first, he failed to allow enough 
for the element of genuine prophetic vision and experience in 
the book. But it is only in the light of the principles which he 
laid bare that a due estimate can be formed of the seer’s literary 
method in dealing with his material. 


The traditions employed in the book reach back primarily (cp. Schlatter, 
BFT., 1912, xvi. 6) to OT prophecies like those of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah ; several of the visions imply that the seer had been brooding over 
such scriptures. But neither their shape nor their content is explicable apart 
from a wider use of such traditions as were current in later Jewish 
literature. There are also elements akin to Zoroastrian, Babylonian, Greek, 
and Egyptian eschatology, astrology, and cosmology which were not altogether 
derived indirectly from the apocalyptic channels of the later Judaism (cp. 
Clemen’s Ure. 87 f., F. Boll’s Aus d. Offenbarung Johannts, 1914; also 
Lxp.? i. 160f., 375f., etc. ; and Charles’ Studies, pp. 50f.). For the mytho- 
logical background, ¢.g., of 6’, cp. H. Gressmann in Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung (1907), 2252f., and M. W. Miller in ZWW. (1907) 290-316 ; for the 
astrological basis of the Parthian tradition in g', Fries in Jahrd. fir 
die klass. Alterthum. (1902) 705f.; for the mythological basis of 12, 
Calmes (AB., 1903, 52-68) and B, Allo (RB., 1910, 509-554), Cheyne’s 
Bible Problems (195-207), and Pfleiderer’s Early Christian Conceptions of 
Christ, 56f.; for 19!7?! see Gressmann’s Ursprung ad. Isr.-jud. Eschato- 
logie, 136f.; and for 20 see ERE. i. 203f., and Klausner’s Messian. 
Vorstellungen d. uid. Volhes tm Zeit d. Tannaiten, 61f. 


§ 3. Structure.—A source first becomes visible in 7! Ch. 7 
is not a literary unit with editorial touches (Weyland, Erbes, 
Bruston, Rauch), but the combination of a Jewish (Jewish 
Christian: Volter, J. Weiss) fragment (718: so, ¢.g., Vischer, 
Schmidt, Pfleiderer, Porter, Bousset, von Soden, Scott, Well- 
hausen) or fragments (Charles, 7), 78) with an original delinea- 
tionin 7917, The scenery of the former (cp. 141) is not organic to 
the prophet’s outlook. The winds are never loosed, the sealing is 
not described, and the sealed are notseen. Thecollocation of the 
fragment with what precedes (winds = 6'8, numbering = 61, seals 
= 614, standing = 6°) is editorial. Its connection with what follows 
depends on whether 7!8 and 7°17 represent the same group viewed 
from a different standpoint—as if John applied the Jewish oracle 
to the real Jews, God’s Israel of faithful Christians—or different 
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persons, the 144,000 being Jewish Christians as opposed to the 
numberless multitude of Gentile Christian martyrs. Upon the 
whole, the tenor of the Apocalypse tells in favour of the hypothesis 
that 7°17 represents 7! read in the light of 5° (so, ¢.g., de Wette, 
Bruston, Porter, Wellhausen, Hoennicke’s /C. 194f.) with a 
specific application to the candidatus martyrum exercitus. 

In 1011! the author drops the figure of a roll of Doom being 
opened, and describes the subsequent oracles as a BuBAapidioy of 
prophecy émt Aaois Kal ever Kai yAwooats Kat Bactrcdou roAXots, 
whose contents he had digested. For some reason, perhaps to 
make room for this new source, he omitted a seven-thunders 
cycle. The following oracles (11-13, perhaps even 11-19) in- 
corporate, in whole or part, this BiBArapidiov (so, e.g., Sabatier, 
Weyland, Spitta, Pfleiderer, and J. Weiss), although its origin 
(Jewish or Christian), date (Neronic or Vespasianic), and exact 
outline can no longer be determined with any precision, owing to 
the freedom with which the composer has worked over his source. 
Thus 111-2 is commonly taken as a scrap of the Zealots’ prophecies, 
just before a.D. 70 (so, ¢.g., Bousset, Wellhausen, Baljon, J. Weiss), 
but the whole of 1138 is more probably a Jewish (or Jewish 
Christian) oracle of that period.* In 111*18 the prophet leaves 
his source in order to herald the final crisis by noting the seventh 
trumpet and the third woe, in an overture which leads up to two 
sagas drawn from the mythological background of messianism. 
12!-l7 represent a Jewish source edited and probably translated 
by the writer, but the real problem of the passage lies not in its 
literary analysis but in the determination of the precise form of 
the sun-myth (Greek, Egyptian, or Babylonian) which the Jewish 
original adapted for messianic purposes. 13!1° is one of the 
passages in which a Caligula-source has been more than once 
detected, either Jewish (Spitta, Pfleiderer, de Faye, O. Holtz 
mann, Rauch) or Christian (Erbes, Bruston, Briggs), mainly 
because ‘Caligula’ in Greek and Hebrew answers to the early 
variant (616) of the Beast’s number; but the source might as 
readily be Neronic or Vespasianic (Kohler, J. Weiss, etc.). The 
ghastly scene in 14!*%, with its abrupt allusion to she city (v.29), 
belongs to the same cycle of tradition as 111}, but it is not quite 


* Abbott, however, points out that in Ezekiel and Zechariah, two of the 
main models for John, the measuring of the temple does not take place till 
after the old temple has fallen. He is right in contending that John’s 
attitude to such items of history is that of a poet, not of an exact historian. 
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certain whether it is a fragment, Jewish (Sabatier, Pfleiderer, 
Rauch) or Jewish Christian (Schon, Erbes, Bruston, J. Weiss, 
etc.), or simply an original sketch on the basis of tradition. The 
twofold thread of tradition in 161% is obvious, but again the 
author may have twisted together the ideas of (a) a last conflict 
between God and the world-powers, and (4) Rome’s ruin at the 
hands of Nero redivivus and the Parthians, without using written 
sources. The latter idea proleptically introduces 17 (see p. 505), 
where the main difficulty is to ascertam whether there are two 
sources or one, whether both are Jewish, and whether the 
revision indicates one hand or two (cp. Peake, ZVZ. 161 f.). 
17 is an abrupt proleptic allusion to 19421, but the writer 
first of all edits (in 18% *) an earlier doom-song over the fall 
of Babylon-Rome which voices, like the source underlying 17, 
the exultation as well as the indignation of a Jewish apocalyptist 
over the guilty, glorious empire. In 194-1, and especially in its 
horrible finale, one would be almost relieved to discover a Jewish 
source (so, ¢.g., Vischer, Sabatier, de Faye, Weyland, Spitta, von 
Soden); but neither here nor even in 20 are the results of the 
literary analysis convincing. More plausibility attaches to the 
analysis of 219-225, which is the imaginative delineation of a 
Christian ideal (1145!”) in terms of a Jewish tradition originally 
describing an earthly Jerusalem surrounded by the respectful 
nations of the world. Several traits in the sketch (eg. 211% 16 
2124-27a 222. 3a 5) are plainly inappropriate in the new settting 
to which they have been transferred, but they are retained not 
only for the sake of their archaic association, but in order to 
round off the pictorial description of the eternal city. They do 
not necessarily prove the existence of the Jewish source which 
most critics find in the whole passage, and some prefer to trace 
under the repetitions and parallelisms a dual Christian ending 
(so, e.g., Erbes and Selwyn). 

The comparatively well-marked unity of the apocalypse does 
not exclude upon the one hand the possibility that it embraced 
sources of an earlier date which the author worked up for his 
own purpose, to meet the requirements of a later age. Even on 
the hypothesis that no sources were employed, it cannot have 
been the product of a single vision, much less composed or 
dictated at a sitting. The truer hypothesis, that earlier leaflets 
or fragments of tradition were re-set, although their date and 
shape and aim can no longer be ascertained with precision, 
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simply involves that the writer as a poet and a practical religious 
seer attached primary importance to the new sense which he 
found in the inherited materials. Upon the other hand, there may 
be traces (pp. 37f.) of subsequent editing, during the Trajanic 
period or later, (i.) The use of the book in Christian worship * 
(cp. 18 27 etc.) probably accounts for prose glosses like @ eiow 


Beod (4°), of eiow . yhv (5%), a eiow dyiwv (58), 
To yap . éoriv (198), yap . mpopyretas (19)°), Kai 
KéxAyrat Geod (19}3), and otros amupos (2014), as well as 


for the references to the Lamb, ¢g., in 13° and 14% 1 (ii.) 
Several cases of transposition or misplacement also occur within 
the traditional text. Thus (a) 1615 is an interpolation or a gloss 
misplaced perhaps from 338 or 3%. (4) 1814 has been displaced 
from its original position between the last ére and the first dre of 
1823 (so Beza, Vitringa, Volkmar, Baljon, Weiss, and Konnecke, 
BFT, xii. 1. 37-38) by a copyist whose eye confused dre of 
Zuropot gov with of guropo tovtwv. (¢) Probably 19%! also 
has been disturbed from its original site at the close of 17, where 
the hierophant angel is speaking (cp. 17!7= 19% words of God). 
The displacement in this case was not accidental, but due to 
a scribe who saw that the similar assurance in 215 226 related 
primarily to future bliss rather than to judgment, and who took 
the first Aéyes not as a divine saying (cp. 215), but as angelic 
(22°). (d) 2014>, which is textually suspect in any case, is either 
a marginal gloss (so, Kriiger: GGA., 1897, 34, von Soden, 
Wellhausen) or, more probably (cp. Haussleiter, 212-213), 
displaced from its original position after 20% where it would suit 
the context better, since there is no question of any second 
death except for human beings. The misplacement was due to 
the attraction of @dvaros in 201, (e) The loose contexture of 
the epilogue (2261) is improved (cp. EGZ. v. 580-581, Charles 
in ZT. xxvi. 123) if vv." are placed between ® and 2, and 13-1? 
interpolated between 16 and 17, 

If the apocalypse, like the Fourth gospel, was edited prior 
to (or, in view of) its reception into the canon, the most likely 
traces of the process would be found in 113 and 221819 The 
former passage, however, might conceivably have been added by 
the author, like the zpoo{uiov of Thucydides, after he had 


* The liturgical element is naturally more prominent than in Ephesians ; 


cp. the antiphonal bursts of song (#82. 2138-2140, 3242) in the congregation, 
the responsive amen in 5% 7? etc. 
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finished the book as a whole. The change from the third 
person to the first (1%) is not unexampled in such cases, and 
a certain sententious objectivity is not unnatural at the com- 
mencement of an ancient writing when the author is introducing 
himself, A similar uncertainty besets the uncompromising claim 
in 2218-19 (cp. En 104), which might be taken as part of the 
apocalyptic literary tradition (cp. ¢g. Slav. Enoch 487), The 
likelihood, however, is that it represents an editorial note (so 
Jn 212425) designed to authenticate the writing as in the direct 
succession of the OT prophecies (cp. Jos. Amt. xx. 11. 2), 
possibly also to warn wilful or careless copyists (so Eus. HZ. 
v. 20). Whether written by the author or appended by an 
editor, it definitely asserts that the apocalypse is entitled to the 
canonical privilege of the OT scriptures. 


This latter passage has been used, in recent developments of criticism upon 
he NT canon, to support the paradoxical thesis that the Apocalypse was the 
first NT scripture to become canonical (cp. Leipoldt, GX, i. 28f., Hans 
Windisch, ‘Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begriinder der NT Kanons,’ 
ZNW., 1909, 148-174, with Harnack’s Reden u. Aufsdtze, ii, 239f.), and 
that this claim of a book which contained sayings of the Lord, descriptions of 
God’s kingdom on earth, and church-epistles, paved the way for the subsequent 
canonization of the gospels, Acts, and epistles. 


§ 4. Traces in early Christian literature —From an allusion 
like that of Philad. vi. 1 (orndal eiow cal tao vexpdv, éf’ ols 
yéyparra povov évépara évOpdrwv)= Apoc 31 (to Christians of 
Philadelphia, roujow abrév orvAov .. Kal ypdyw ex’ atrdy 75 
évopa Tod Oecd pov xrA.), it is possible that Ignatius had read the 
apocalypse, but the occasional similarities of language between 
it and Barnabas (eg. 1718=Barn vii. 9, 215=Barn vi. 13, 
2210. 12 Barn xxi. 3, cp. Clem. Rom. xxxiv. 3) are insufficient 
to prove any literary filiation. If the testimony of Andreas is 
reliable, Papias knew the apocalypse; which is intrinsically 
likely, since its chiliasm would appeal to the bishop of Hierapolis 
as it did to Justin Martyr (Afol. i. 28, dus xadetras kal caravas 
kai SudBodos, ds éx TOV Huctépwv cvyypappdrwy epevvicavres pabeiv 
dvvacde, Dial. 81). Like the Fourth gospel, it became speedily 
popular in some gnostic circles. Cerdon and Marcion naturaliy 
would have nothing to do with it, but it circulated among the 
Marcosians and Valentinians as a sacred book, and the 
Montanists in particular, if we may judge from their opponents 
(Eus. H. £. v. 18) and from the scanty traces of their own 


32 
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opinions (cp. Zahn’s GX. i. 205 f.), exploited it in the interests 
of their propaganda. 

The repeated echoes in the epistle from the churches at Vienne and 
Lyons (Eus. 4. £. v. 1) prove that it must have reachcd Gaul by about the 
middle of the second century. Indeed, Irenzus (v. 30. 1) could appeal not 
only to those who had seen John, but to wot rots grovdalots wal dpxalos 
dvriypdgos. If the language of Hermas (V7s. ii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 1) could be 
interpreted as referring to our apocalypse, it must have been known to the 
Roman church even prior to Justin Martyr. By the end of the second 
century, it was circulated not only at Alexandria (Clemens Alex.), but in the 
African churches (Tertullian). 

The use of the book by the Montanists especially led, by 
a curious phase of revulsion, to the earliest serious criticism 
which was levelled at it by any party within the church. It is 
significant that the first explicit reference to the apocalypse 
occurs in Justin Martyr’s Dra/. 81. He tells Trypho that, like 
all other orthodox Christians, he believed that there was to be 
not only a resurrection of the flesh but “a thousand years in 
Jerusalem, which will then be rebuilt, adorned, and enlarged, as 
the prophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare.” In proof of 
this he interprets Is 6522 as a mystical reference to the thousand 
years of Ps go’, and then proceeds, cat ért 5%) xal wap’ jyiv dvijp 
ris, @ dvopa. Iwavrys, els tv drooréAwy tod Xpicrod, év droxadvwer 
yevonery xidua ery roujoew év ‘TepovoaAnp tovs 7G fpetépo Xporg 
morevoavtas mpoepytevoey. Justin evidently ranks John, as the 
author of the apocalypse, in the prophetic succession. Tapa 
yap iptv, he continues (82), cal péxpe viv mpodpytixa xopiopard 
éorw. Justin values the apocalypse because its evidence for 
the chiliastic eschatology was conveyed through prophetic 
ecstasy. Chiliasm, however, was not at all so popular in the 
Western church, and the Montanist movement tended to draw 
suspicion upon persons or books which claimed the prophetic 
spirit of ecstasy. This reaction was one of the influences which 
told against the reception of John’s apocalypse. Thus, in the 
anti-Montanist Muratorian Canon, the reference runs: ‘apoca- 
lypses etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ Here John’s apocalypse has 
risen above Hermas, but not yet above the Petrine apocalypse. 
Among the most prominent critics who rejected its authority 
was Gaius, the Roman churchman at the opening of the third 
century. Prior to him the church-party who were afterwards 
dubbed the Alogi, had demurred to the symbolism of the book 
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as unedifying, and to some of its prophecies as fantastic and 
ridiculous ; but Gaius, who evidently attributed its composition to 
Cerinthus (cp. Schwartz’s Zod d. Sdhne Zebed@i, 1904, 33-453 
ZNW., 1914, 210f.), took objection to its inconsistencies with 
the rest of the NT; ¢.g. 87" contradicted 1 Th 52, 9% was out 
of keeping with 2 Ti 31218, and Satan (20?) was already bound 
(Mt 129), All this distaste for the book formed part and parcel 
of a strong antipathy in certain circles of the early church. “In 
the course of the third century the reaction in the East against 
the book was in full swing. The rise of Greek Christian scholar- 
ship during the ‘long peace’ after Severus (A.D. 211~249) made 
men more conscious of the critical difficulties of common author- 
ship of Apocalypse and gospel. The slackening of persecution 
set free the natural recoil of the Hellenic spirit against the 
apparent materialism with which the rewards of the blessed and 
the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem are portrayed” (C. H. 
Turner, /7S. x. 372). The fortunes of the apocalypse, after 
this point, form a chapter in church history. Though its unpopu- 
larity in the Syrian and Greek churches (cp. Gwynn, of. cit. civ.) 
did not prevail in the end over the acceptance of it by the Latin 
churches of the West, yet this movement of antipathy threw up the 
first piece of serious literary criticism upon the book. “ Between 
350 and 450, Greek texts of Revelation were rare in the Eastern 
half of the empire. The best minds of the Greek church, men 
such as Eusebius Pamphili, and Dionysius of Alexandria, denied 
its Johannine authorship. Living in an age when old Greek was 
still the language of everyday life, they were too conscious of the 
contrasts of style which separate it from the Fourth gospel to 
accept the view that a single author wrote both. Having to 
accept John the apostle as author of one or the other, they 
decided in favour of the gospel. In the West, on the other 
hand, where both documents circulated only in a Latin dress, 
men were unconscious of these contrasts of style, and so found 
no difficulty in accepting both as writings of the apostle John” 
(F. C. Conybeare, Zhe Armenian Text of Revelation, pp. 161 f.). 

Dionysius grounds his objections to the apocalypse not on 
the score of its millenarian teaching, although he had been in 
controversy with an Egyptian bishop called Nepos on that very 
point, nor on the score of its obscurity, but on other grounds. 
In the second volume of his work epi érayyedtav (as cited by 
Eus. H. £. vii. 25) he refers to earlier Christians who had re- 
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jected the book entirely, after a careful and critical examination ; 
Ties piv ody TaV mpd ypav HOerycar Kal dverxevacav wavTy TO 
BiBriov, Kal Exacrov KeddAatov devOivovres dyvwordv TE Kal 
acvAAdytarov aropatvovres WevdeaOai re Hv émtypadyv. “Twavvov 
yap ovk elvar Néyovar, adr’ otd dzroxadvpw clvar tiv ohddpa Kai 
TAXel KeKaALPLEVHVY TO THS ayvoias wapaTeracpatt. These views, 
together with the attribution of the book to Cerinthus, plainly 
refer to the second-century criticisms passed by the so-called 
Alogi and Gaius. Dionysius, however, hesitates to follow this 
radical lead. He thinks that the apocalypse is the work of “a 
holy and inspired person” called John, but, he adds, ‘I would 
be slow to admit (od piv fadiws dv cuvOe(unv) that he was the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James,” the author 
of the Fourth gospel and the First epistle. The evidence he 
leads is purely internal. (1) The John of the apocalypse 
expressly mentions himself by name, unlike the author of the 
gospel and the epistle. Who this John was, is not certain (zotos 
dé otros, adnAov). Had he been the beloved disciple, he would 
have indicated this. Perhaps, of the many Johns, he was John 
Mark or another John of Asia Minor. “*AdAov O€ riva olpar trav 
év ’Aoia yevopévuv, érei al dvo haciv év Edéow yevéoOat pyypara 
kat éxdrepov “Iwavvov A€yeoPar. With this conjecture on the 
authorship, he then passes on (2) to differentiate the apocalypse 
from the Fourth gospel (and First epistle) in style and conception. 
Compared with the latter, he premises, the apocalypse has a 
distinctly foreign look (éAAoorary Se Kai Eevyn, pyre éeharropéevn 
pyre yetvidoca tovTwv pydevi, cxedov, ds cireiv, pydé ovdAdAaBRv 
mpos atta xownv éxovea), This general impression of an alien 
origin is borne out by a scrutiny of the language (ris dpdcews). 
The gospel and epistle “are composed not only in faultless 
Greek (drraiotws Kara tiv Tdv “EAAjvev pwvyv), but with great 
skill in their expressions, their arguments, and the arrangement 
of their expositions (7oAAod ye det BapBapdv twa pOdyyov 7} 
godouiopov } GAws idwwricpov év aitois cipefjvar)”; the author 
had the double gift of knowledge and of expression. As for the 
author of the apocalyse, says Dionysius, “I will not deny that 
he had seen revelations and received knowledge and prophecy, 
but I notice that his dialect and language are not correct Greek 
(odx axpiBas éEAAnviLoveav); he makes use of barbarous con- 
structions (iduépactiy re BapBapixots), and sometimes of actual 
solecisms (kai wou Kat coXoukigovta).” 
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The solecisms (T. C. Laughlin, Zhe Solecisms of the Apoca- 
lypse, Princeton, 1902) are patent. The only question is how 
far they are due to lack of culture or to the influence of Semitic 
idiom. The Hebraistic colouring is evident in anomalous 
phrases like &:ddoxew with dat. (214, after 5 195), the variation in 
the gender of Ayvds (419° after Is 63°), the collocation of fem. 
substantives and mascul. adjectives or participles (eg. 4! 114 
173), or of nominatives and accusatives (108 113, also 56 14-7. 14 
etc.), or of nominatives in apposition to genitives (15 312), datives 
(94), and accusatives (27° 20), and mannerisms of style such as 
the nomin. pendens placed at the opening of a sentence for 
emphasis (¢.g. 3! 68 etc.), and the redundant airés in relative 
clauses (38 72° etc.). These are due in part to the translation 
of Hebrew or Aramaic sources, in part to the influence of the 
LXX, which is more marked than in the Fourth gospel—e.g. in 
the use of phrases like the temple of the tent of testimony (cp. 
Ex 40% etc.), évdmuov (=1285), the repetition of prepositions (71:9 
16'8 etc., cp. Zec 61°), and of special words (see odpxas in 1938, 
with 1618 and Zec 8"). See Charles’ Studies, pp. 79-102. 

The criticism of Dionysius thus opens up the problem of the 
relation between the apocalypse and the Fourth gospel, in- 
cluding the authorship and (inferentially) the date of the former. 

§ 5. Zhe Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel.—The relationship 
of the two books is best solved by attributing them to the same 
school or circle in Asia Minor but to different authors. Such 
affinities of thought and style as are evident in both writings 
(e.g., the relation of God, Christ and the believer; keeping God’s 
word or commandments; the use of parentheses and of the 
antithetical method), imply no more than the use of a common 
religious dialect which contemporary writers of the same group 
might fairly be expected to share, for all their idiosyncrasies. It 
is the latter which are decisive. The apocalypse ignores many 
of the most characteristic and favourite terms of the Fourth 
gospel, eg. dAjbea, aAnOys, aX\nOis, avri, daexpiOn Kai trey, 
adudvae ras dpaptias, OeicOat, ide, idtos, Kafws, pevrot, rdvrore, 
mappynoia, mwmore, bd (accus.), and yapé. Furthermore, it often 
uses the language of the gospel in a way of its own; the alwvios 
of the latter it employs only once (148), and it never connotes 
it with fw; d&os takes the infinitive, not iva; gexou replaces 
eXGé; das and 6 xécpos are invariably physical, not spiritual ; 
éxecvos is never substantival, vexay never transitive; ‘IepovoaArp 
is substituted for ‘IepocdAvpa, and ody is never used of historical 
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transition. These instances might be multiplied (cp. Bret- 
schneider’s Probadilia, 150-161 ; Liicke, pp. 660f.; J. Réville, Ze 
quatrieme évangtle, 26-47, 333 f.; Selwyn’s Christian Prophets, pp. 
81f., 222f.).* It must suffice here to point out that the apoc. 
reserves 70 dpviov for Christ, while the gospel confines dpviov to 
Christians and uses 6 dyvos rod Oeot for Christ. Their common 
use of the redemptive function of the Lamb is not distinctive ; 
it was widespread in primitive Christendom. The apparent 
coincidence of the Logos is still less real; the applications of 6 
Adyos in Jn rf and of & Adyos rot Geod in Apoc 191% are drawn 
from totally different soils in pre-Christian Judaism and turned 
to alien ends. Affinities of style like the use of iva or of éx 
(after cole, Typety) are unimportant.t In several cases, as in 
that of the Logos, the presence of similar or identical phrases 
only betrays the radical difference of standpoint between the two 
books; ¢.g. exyvéw in Jn 1! and Apoc 7%, and Jesus receiving 
from the Father (Jn 1o!8 and Apoc 2%8), 

The strong linguistic presumption against the theory that the 
relationship of the two books is one of common authorship, is 
amply corroborated by the differences of religious thought, christo- 
logical, spiritual, and eschatological. Christians in the apocalypse 
are never bidden love God or Christ (the dydry of 24 is mutual 
affection between members of the church); on the contrary, 
they are ranked as dotAo, which in Jn 15. is explicitly de- 
scribed as an inferior relationship from which Jesus has raised 
his disciples. Similarly, the conception of believers as children 
or sons of God is wholly absent from the apocalypse; the 
solitary allusion (217) in the latter is eschatological, and even so 
it is an OT quotation. All this tallies with the remarkable 
difference of emphasis in the idea of God. He is a dazzling, 
silent, enthroned figure of majesty, not a Father in direct touch 
with his children on earth. God’s love { is only once mentioned, 
and that casually in an eschatological prediction (209 tiv méAw 
THY Hyarnwévyy) ; the fatherhood of God (for Christ’s sonship, cp. 

* Selwyn, like Thoma (Z2W7T., 1877, 289-341), regards the gospel as a 
correction of the Apocalypse. 

+ ‘*So far as these tests [z.¢. of language and style] can go, they strengthen 
the criticism of Dionysius, who (we must remember) was a Greek, weighing 
stylistic and grammatical differences found in books written in his own 
language” (J. H. Moulton, Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 490). 


+ Christ’s love is rather more prominent (15 3%, cp. 3)%), but this is not a 
specifically ‘ Johannine’ trait. 
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18 287 35-21 741) is ignored entirely (even in 217 Oeds is substituted 
for the OT «is warépa); and the conception of the Spirit is 
purely prophetic,* in as sharp contrast to the Fourth gospel as 
the concrete, realistic eschatology. It is not too much to say 
that such idiosyncrasies decisively outweigh any affinities of 
language or conception which may be urged to the contrary. 


Bruston (Ztudes sur Daniel et P Apocalypse, pp. 74f.) surmounts the 
difficulty of the style by conjecturing that while John the apostle composed 
the gospel and epistles, the apocalypse (or rather, Bruston’s second source 
for it) was not written till after his death by one of his disciples, ‘ peut-étre 
sur la recommendation que le vieillard lui en avait faite avant sa morte et 
d’aprés le récit qu'il lui avait fait oralement de la révélation et des visions 
qwil avait eues 4 Patmos.’ This, however, fails to meet the crucial dis- 
crepancy of religious outlook (especially in eschatology) between the 
apocalypse and the Fourth gospel. The same objection is valid against 
Zahn’s (JVZ. § 74) view that while the gospel and epistles were revised by 
friends of John, who knew more about Greek than he did, the apocalypse 
was left unpolished. The reason alleged for this (‘‘the more important the 
contents, the less important the form”), that a prophet transcribing his 
visions is less inclined than a historian or teacher to embellish the first draft, 
involves the extraordinary assumptions that the contents of a gospel are less 
important than those of a prophetic ecstasy, and that the apocalypse is no 
more than the transcript of ecstatic visions. 


§ 6. Date.—The Neronic date (#.e. prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem and after Nero’s massacre of the Roman Christians) 
appeals especially to those who feel the dramatic situation of 
passages like 1174, and who decline to admit the use of any 
sources. It is handicapped, however, by (a) the phase of the 
Nero-redivivus myth which the apocalypse represents, and above 
all by (4) the fact that no worship of the emperor, which is 
adequate to the data of the apocalypse, was enforced until 
Domitian’s reign. The hypothesis of a date during Vespasian’s 
reign (so, ¢g., B. Weiss, Diisterdieck, Bartlet: 44., 388f. C. A. 
Scott) evades (2) but not (4). Vespasian did not take his 
official divinity very seriously. There is no record of any 
persecution during his reign; such might conceivably have 

* We even get the angelus interpres of the apocalyptic tradition and the 
seven sptrits of the older Babylonian or Persian mythology. 

¢ ‘‘ The writer of the Fourth gospel has a very definite conception of how 
the Lord spoke on earth; it is difficult to think that the same writer at any 
period should have represented Him as speaking after the manner—the quite 
distinct and sustained manner—in which He speaks in the Apocalypse. The 
earlier date does not help us out of this difficulty” (J. A. Robinson, /7S., 
1908, p. 9). 
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taken place, but Christians seem to have enjoyed a comparative 
immunity under him, and our available knowledge * of the 
period renders it unlikely (cp. Linsenmayer’s Bekdmpfung des 
Christentums durch den rémischen Staat, 1905, 66f.) that any- 
thing occurred either under him or under Titus to call forth 
language so intense as that of the apocalypse. Some parts of 
the book (¢.g. in 13 and 17) may be referred to (Jewish ?) sources 
of this period, but the manifesto as a whole demands a concrete 
situation for which the relations of the empire and the church 
during the eighth decade of the first century do not furnish any- 
thing like sufficient evidence. The most probable solution is 
that, when John wrote, Christians were being persecuted here 
and there in Asia Minor for what Domitian regarded as the 
cardinal offence of refusing to acknowledge him as the divine 
head of the empire. It is not necessary to assume that any 
widespread ‘ persecution’ in the later and technical sense of the 
term was before the prophet’s mind. He himself (19) had been 
only banished or imprisoned like some of his friends (21, cp. 
Clem. Rom. 9). But from the position of matters he argued 
the worst. The few cases of hardship and martyrdom in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere were drops of rain, which warned him that 
a storm was rolling up the sky. Eusebius probably exaggerates 
when he speaks of “many others” along with Clemens and 
Domitilla (4. Z. iii. 18), and the period of terror was admittedly 
short (7. 2. xx. 9-11, cp. Tert. Apol. 5), but it dinted the 
tradition of the second century deeply, and in any case the 
crisis opened John’s mind to the fundamental issues at stake. 
It is this sense of the irreconcilable antagonism between the 
imperial cultus and Christianity, rather than any specific 
number of martyrdoms, which accounts for the origin of the 
apocalypse during the latter years of Domitian. Its language 
and spirit reveal a situation at once more serious and definite 
than any caused by earlier allusions to persecution for Ze Mame 
or My Name which obtained more or less widely after the 
Neronic outburst (see p. 323). John sees another name set up 
against the name of Christ, and he stamps it as the essence of 
blasphemy to recognise any such title. ‘The Domitianic demand 
for what John dubbed the worship of the Beast is to be met by 

* The alleged evidence from Suetonius (Vesf. 15) and Hilary of Poitiers 


(c. Artan. 3) for a persecution under Vespasian is not worth the trouble of 
weighing. On the title udprus, see Kattenbusch (ZN W., 1903, 111-127). 
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passive resistance on the part of those who put loyalty to Christ 
above any other loyalty. 

The Domitianic date thus offers a fair explanation of this 
apocalypse’s references to the worship of the Beast, in the 
light of contemporary history during the latter part of the first 
century. It is also (a) in line with the earliest tradition, 
and (4) corroborated by the internal evidence of the document 
itself. 

(a) Wherever Epiphanius derived his information that John’s 
exile and release took place during the reign of Claudius (Aaer. 
li, 12, 233), it is palpably a wrong tradition, unless the tradition 
meant Nero, whom Epiphanius carelessly calls by his second 
name. So far as the early church had any tradition on the 
subject, it referred the banishment to Domitian’s reign. 

The tradition emerges (after Papias ?) in Ireneeus, whose remark on the 
name of antichrist is quoted (Eus. AZ. iii. 18) as follows: ef d¢ avapavddr 
év Ty viv Kaipe KnpitrecOat Tovvopa adrod, O¢ éxeivou dy EppéOn Tob Kal rhy 
dmoxdhuyw éopaxdros, obdé yap mpd woddod xpdvou éEwpdOn, GAAG oxXEddy Eri 
Tis nuerépas yeveds, wpds TH TéAEr THs Aoueriavod dpxfs. It isnot possible to 
turn the force of this passage by pleading (so, ¢.g., Simcox, Selwyn) that 
Irenzeus confused the reign of Domitian with his (cp. Tac. Avs¢. iv. 2. 11) 
temporary regency in A.D. 70 (January to October), or by referring éwpd67 to 
6"Iwdvyns instead of to } dwroxdAuyis (so, e.g., Wetstein, MacDonald's Life 
and Wretings of St. John, New York, 1880, 169, E. Bohmer: Uber Verfasser 
und Abfassungszett des Apokalypse, pp. 30f., Bovon, and Chase, /7S. viii. 
431-435).* The latter is particularly unsuccessful (cp. Abbott, Diaz. 29774) ; 
the subject of éwpd8y is plainly the apocalypse just mentioned, and, as 
Irenzeus elsewhere (¢.g. ii. 22. 5) declares that John lived till the reign of 
Trajan, there would be no sense in saying that he was seen during Domitian’s 
régime. 

(4) Ch. 17 discloses a plurality, or at least a duality, of 
literary strata as well as of traditions. Those who postulate a 
Jewish source (so, ¢g., Vischer, Wey'and, Charles, Schmidt, 
Sabatier, Ménégoz, von Soden) usually make it a Vespasianic 
oracle, prophesying doom for Rome as the persecutor of God’s 
people. When the source is taken to be Christian, the 
Domitianic editor’s hand is found especially in 171! (so Harnack : 
TU. ii. 3. 134f.; ACL. i. 1. 245-246, Briggs, Gunkel, J. Weiss, 
etc.). But neither on these hypotheses, nor on those of two 
sources (e.g. Wellhausen), are the data of the passage quite clear. 
The strata of tradition can be seen overlapping more clearly than 
the editorial processes of revision or combination. Thus, in 

* Cp. Hort’s ed. pp. 41-42, and Jacquier, 7V 7. iv. 317-318. 
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vv. 12% the Beast is the infernal Nero redivivus, while v.” 
identifies Domitian with Nero the Beast; and it is hard to 
believe that one and the same writer could simultaneously regard 
Domitian as a second Nero and expect Nero redivivus as a semi- 
supernatural power. Upon the whole, one of the least unsatis- 
factory solutions is to take as a Domitianic gloss by the 
Christian editor, who also added ® (if not all of ®) and™“ toa 
Vespasianic (Jewish ?) oracle in 17“ which anticipated the down- 
fall of Rome at the hands of Nero redivivus and his Eastern 
allies. The reckoning of the seven Roman kings, which resembles 
the calculations of 4 Esdras and Barnabas (4), begins with 
Augustus* (so Tacitus) and passes over the three usurpers 
(Galba, Otho, and Vitellius; cp. Suet. Vespas. 1), as provincials 
would naturally do, to whom the struggle of the trio was no more 
than a passing nightmare. The sixth and reigning emperor (6 ef 
éotwv) is Vespasian, with whom the Flavian dynasty took up the 
imperial succession after Nero’s death, which ended the Julian 
dynasty, had well-nigh broken up the empire (13°). Vespasian’s 
successor, Titus, is to have only a brief reign. As a matter of 
fact, it did not last more than a couple of years. After him, the 
deluge! Nero redivivus (76 @ypiov), who had already reigned 
(6 #v), but who meanwhile was invisible (kat ovx gory), is to 
reappear from the abyss, only to be crushed finally (kat eis 
drddeav brdye). Thus the downfall of the persecuting empire 
is to be heralded by the advent after Titus of one belonging to 
the seven (é« trav érrd éorv) emperors who, on the traditional 
reckoning of the Aeads, were to see the rise and fall of Rome. 
The author of v.!!, living under Domitian, is obliged to identify 
the latter with Nero (as in another sense some of his own pagan 
subjects did);+ but he still anticipates the imminent crisis 
predicted by his source. It is plain, therefore, that a Vespasianic 
oracle has been brought up to date in v."; the course of actual 
history had broken through the eschatological scheme at one 
point, but, while the prophet seeks (in the contemporary and 

* Augustus =cefacrds, a word which had (especially in Asia Minor) the 
distinctly religious connotation of worshipful, was one of the évépara 
Bdacgnulas (131) which horrified the prophet John. 

+ The caluus Nero gibe of the Romans had a sterner replica in early 
Christianity (cp. Eus. 4. Z. iii. 17: 6 Aowercavds . . rehevradv rs Népwros 
BeoexOplas re xal Peouaxlas diddoxov davrév xarecrhoaro. devrepos Sira rap 


cal? npdy dvexlver Suuryydv, xalwep Tod warpds airy Overmaciavol pyder xa 
Huay Erowory érwojoarros). 
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historical note of v.!!)* to repair the latter, he adheres firmly to 
his belief in it. 


No literary filiation can be established between the apocalypse and any 
other NT writing which throws light upon its date. But one incidental 
water-mark of the Domitianic period, first pointed out by S. Reinach, occurs 
in 6° (cp. the present writer’s study in Exp.” vi. 359-369), where the im- 
munity of wine may be a local allusion to Domitian’s futile attempt (in 
A.D. 92) to check the cultivation of the vine in the Ionian provinces. 

The post-Neronic period is indicated by two other minor traits. (i.) The 
language, ¢.g., of 131" is sometimes used to prove that the apocalypse breathes 
the atmosphere of the wild commotion and anarchy before a.D. 70. This 
interpretation is certainly truer to the data than that which finds an allusion 
to the murder of Julius Ceesar (so, ¢.g., Gunkel, Porter, and Bruston), or to 
Caligula (Spitta). But the point of the oracle is that this weltering chaos 
had passed, leaving the empire stronger than ever, under the Flavians. The 
apocalyptist looks back upon the bloody interregnum which followed Nero’s 
death. The collapse of the Julian dynasty, so far from proving fatal to the 
State, had simply aggrandised its influence; the tradition of the wounded 
head (Dn 8°) had been fulfilled. This retrospective attitude, together with 
the belief in Nero redivivus, points away from the Neronic period. (ii.) A 
further proof that the apocalypse could not have been written earlier than 
the eighth decade of the first century is furnished by the evidence of Polykarp 
(ad Phil. 113, cp. Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. 252f.), which shows that the 
church at Smyrna could hardly have had, by a.D. 70, the history presupposed 
in 28-21, 


Several reasons contributed to the popularity of the seventh 
decade date. (i.) The Tuibingen school required it for their 
thesis that the Balaamites and Nicolaitans were Pauline 
Christians whom the narrower faith of John the apostle attacked 
(cp. Hausrath, iv. 256f., and Baur’s Church History of First Three 
Centuries, i. pp. 84-87). Soon after Paul left Asia Minor, John 
settled there and wrote this vigorous pamphet in which he 
congratulated the metropolitan church of Ephesus for having 
detected false apostles like Paul, and for having resisted the 
subtle encroachment of the latter’s Gentile Christian propaganda. 
It is no longer necessary to refute this theory, except to point 
out that, when the Neronic date and the Johannine authorship 
are maintained, there is a much more plausible case for it than 
several conservative critics appear to realise. (ii.) Those who 


* John’s revisal of the seven heads is paralleled by the author of Daniel’s 
addition of the eleventh horn to the traditional ten, under similar historical 
exigencies. Bruston, Zahn, and Clemen (ZVW. ii. 109f., xi. 204f.) are 
among the few critics who still refuse to see any reference to Nero the 
infernal revenant, 
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ascribed both the apocalypse and the Fourth gospel to the 
apostle, naturally required a long period during which his 
thought and style were supposed to mature.*  (iii.) The 
allusions in 111 and elsewhere were taken to imply the period 
prior to the final destruction of Jerusalem, upon the view that 
the apocalypse reflected the contemporary situation in Palestine 
—a view not dissimilar to that which placed Hebrews in the 
same decade. The recognition of Palestinian traditions and 
sources removes any difficulty about the later date which may be 
felt on this ground. 


For recent defences of the Neronic date, see Hort (cp. /C. 160 f.), Simcox, 
Selwyn (of. ce. pp. 215 f.), Erbes (ZA’G., 1912, 222f.), Edmundson (Ure. 
163 f.), and Henderson (Préncipate of Nero, 439f.). The Domitianic date is 
argued, in addition to older critics like Mill, Hug, and Eichhorn, by Hof- 
mann, Lee, Havet, Milligan (Déscusstons, 75-148), Alford, Gloag (/xtrod, 
Joh. Writings), Salmon (JNT7. 221-245), Schafer (zm. 347-355), Godet, 
Holtzmann, Cornely, Belser, Jiilicher, Weizsicker, Harnack (4CZ, il. 1. 
pp. 245f.), McGiffert (4.4. 634f.), Zahn, Wernle, von Soden, Bousset, von 
Dobschiitz, Wellhausen, Porter, R. Knopf (4VZ. 38f.), Abbott, Kreyenbihl 
(Das Evglm der Wahrheit, ii. 730f.), Forbes, Swete, A. V. Green (Zpheszan 
Canonical Writings, 182f.), and A. S. Peake (/V7. 164 f.), as well as t, 
from outlying fields, by J. Réville (Ordgines de Pepiscopat, i, 209f.), F. C. 
Arnold (Die Neronische Christenverfoleuny, 1888), Neumann (LC., 1888, 
842-843, reviewing Arnold), Ramsay (CRE. pp. 268-302, ET. xvi. 171-174, 
Seven Letters, 93-127), S. Gsell (Régne de Pémpereur Domitien, 1895, pp. 
307f.), Matthaei (Preussische Jahrb., 1905, 402-479), E. T. Klette (Dee 
Christenkatastrophe unter Nero, 1907, 46-48), and Wendland. 


§ 7. Odject.—Over two centuries earlier the great exemplar of 
apocalyptic literature had been published in order to nerve the 
faithful who were persecuted for refusing to admit the pre- 
sumptuous divine claims of Antiochus Epiphanes. John’s 
apocalypse is a latter-day pamphlet thrown up by a similar 
crisis. The prophet believed that the old conflict had revived 
in its final form; Daniel’s predictions were on the way to be 
fulfilled when a Roman emperor blasphemously claimed the 
title of dominus et deus, and insisted on the rites of the Cesar- 


* Cp. Hort (Apocalypse, p. xl), ‘* Without the long lapse of time and the 
change made by the fall of Jerusalem the transition cannot be accounted for. 
Thus date and authorship hang together. It would be easier to believe that 
the Apocalypse was written by an unknown John than that both books 
belong alike to St. John’s extreme old age.” See below, § 8. 

+ Several critics who assign parts to an earlier date agree also that the 
final shaping of the book took place under Domitian (so, ¢.g., Erbes, Barth, 
and J. Weiss; and above, p. 491). 
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cultus as a test of loyalty.* This popular deification of the 
emperor, with the corresponding recognition of dea Roma, were 
particularly rampant in Asia Minor, and the apocalypse is a 
vigorous summons to the church to repudiate the cultus at all 
costs. Hence its emphasis upon the virtues of martyrdom and 
upon the speedy downfall of the Roman empire. 


‘Rome shall perish ! write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt.” 


The loyalist attitude of Paul, and even of the author of First 
Peter or of Clemens Romanus, is exchanged for a passionate 
belief that the empire is the incarnation of anti-divine power ; 
the prophet’s aim is to rally the faith of the church by heralding 
the imminent downfall of her oppressor. The imperial cultus is 
taken to mean the last iniquity on earth, and Rome’s downfall 
means the downfall of the world. 

§ 8. Authorshif.-The internal evidence thus shows a writer 
who was (or, was represented to be) an ardent Jewish Christian 
prophet named John, steeped in apocalyptic traditions, and in 
close touch with some of the Western Asiatic churches. The 
Cisjunctive canon which we owe primarily to the critical insight of 
Dionysius, Origen’s thoughtful scholar, further proves that he 
was not the author of the Fourth gospel (or, inferentially, of the 
First epistle of John), 

(a2) The hypothesis of John the apostle’s authorship f is 
ruled out by the acceptance of the tradition of his early martyr- 
dom (see below, Chap. V (C.)), and, even apart from this, it is im- 
probable, especially as presented by those who maintain that the 
Fourth gospel (with the epistles) and the apocalypse were both 
written by him at the very end of his life. The acceptance of 
the Domitianic date, which throws the apocalypse close to the 
Fourth gospel, renders it quite impossible to maintain the 
common authorship of both works, as though, e.g., a short exile 
at Patmos temporarily transformed (Ramsay, Seven Letters, 87) 
‘the head of the Hellenic churches in Asia Minor’ into a 

*See Lindsay, Church and Ministry in Early Centuries*, 341, ERE. 
iii. 50-56, and iv. 525 f., and Case (Huolution of Early Christianity, 195 f.). 

+ So, recently, B. Weiss, W. H. Simcox, C. A. Scott, Zahn, Batiffol 
(Lecons sur les évangiles’, 1907, 106f.), Stanton (GAD. i. 171f.), Lepin 
(Liorteine du quatr. évangile, 1907, 257f.), Jacquier (JV7. iv. 321f ), 
Chapman's John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel (tgtt), R. P. Allo (2B., 
1917, 321-375), and Abbott. 
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Hebrew seer. Even the relegation of the apocalypse to the 
earlier date, and the inference that twenty or twenty-five years’ 
residence in a Greek city like Ephesus improved John’s style 
and broadened his outlook into a more spiritual range, do not 
suffice to meet the facts of the case. As Liicke and Alford * 
have pointed out, the Greek of the Fourth gospel and of the 
First epistle of John is not that of the apocalypse in an 
improved and maturer state. ‘The difference,” Swete rightly 
observes (pp. clxxviii-clxxix), “is due to personal character 
rather than to relative familiarity with Greek. And when style 
expresses individual character it undergoes little material change 
even in a long life of literary activity, especially after the age 
which St. John must have reached in a.p. 69 or 70.” The 
fundamental difference in the use of language is corroborated, 
as the same writer adds, by an equally decisive difference in the 
attitude of both writers to Christianity, which is not fairly 
explained by making the apocalypse the expression of a 
rudimentary faith. ‘Even conceding the priority of the 
Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
development? Is the relation of the apocalyptic to the 
evangelical teaching that which exists between rudimentary 
knowledge and the maturity of thought? And is it to be 
maintained that St. John’s conceptions of Christian truths were 
still rudimentary forty years after the ascension, and reached 
maturity only in extreme old age?” The answer to these 
searching questions must be in the negative. 

Even those who give up John’s authorship of the Fourth 
gospel fail to make out a good case independently for his 
authorship of the apocalypse. Thus the vindictive, passionate 
tone of the latter is connected with the temper displayed in the 
incident of Mk 93% (Lk 955); but in that case we should have 
to assume that the rebuke of Jesus produced no impression on 
one of the two disciples, and that forty years later he was un- 
affected by what he had heard his Master say. If it is hard to 
fit the personality of the beloved disciple or the mystical 
genius who wrote the Fourth gospel to the personality of the 
apocalyptic seer, there are almost as great psychological 
difficulties in the path of those who would associate him with 


* Milligan (Déscesstons, 185-186) also dismisses this theory (held, e.g., by 
Lightfoot, Galatzans, 337, etc.) as ‘‘highly unsatisfactory.” To introduce 
amanuenses for the book does not help matters. 
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the son of Zebedee. These would not be insuperable if the 
apocalypse showed other evidence of apostolic (Johannine) 
authorship, but the reverse is the case. Thus, in 32! (Sow atrd 
xabioos pet éuod év TG Opdvw pov) the writer attributes to Jesus 
the very prerogative which the Lord disclaimed (Mk 10%). In 
rr!2 the inviolability of the Jerusalem-vdéos is assumed, in 
contrast to the explicit logion of Mk 131? (cp. Ac 614). The 
general scheme of the apocalypse, with its calculations of the 
end, is more in keeping with the eschatological methods of the 
later Judaism than with the spirit, ¢g., of Mk 12151”, Mk 1352, 
Ac 168, and 713 (where the safeguarding of the elect precedes 
instead of following the crisis, where the four winds are agents 
of destruction instead of being geographical, and where the 
role of messiah is entirely omitted) differs from the synoptic 
scheme (Mk 13%427) as g!® does from Mt 247 (so Gaius). These 
features suggest that the author was some early Christian prophet 
who sat looser to the synoptic tradition than one of the twelve 
would have done. This is borne out by the fact that he claims 
no apostolic authority, nor is there any evidence * that he had 
been an eye-witness of Jesus on earth. An apocalypse is not a 
gospel; still, a personal friend is a personal friend, and the 
apocalyptic categories of 1% are not such as might have been 
expected from one who had been numbered among the inner 
circle of the Galilean disciples. Finally, though 18” does not 
absolutely exclude the possibility that an apostle wrote it,—since 
apostles as well as prophets might describe objectively the order 
to which the prophet belonged,—the objective and retrospective 
tinge of 2114 (the twelve apostles of the Lamb) suits a non-apostolic 
writer upon the whole better than an apostle. 


‘‘One may wisely hesitate to define the area of the impossible, but it is 
surely in the highest degree unlikely that an unlettered Galilean 
peasant should, in the stress of the Parousia expectation of those earliest years, 
have turned to literary investigation and Oriental learning, and that, 
above all, one who had sat at the feet of Jesus could put forth a work in 
which the great teachings of the divine Fatherhood, the universal brotherhood, 
the spiritual kingdom scarcely appear, but in their place we hear hoarse cries 
for the day of vengeance, and see the warrior Christ coming to deluge the 
earth with blood ” (Forbes, Ztern. Hdbks to NT. iv. 96). 


* «That the writer of Rev. need not have known Jesus, remains a strong 
indication that he did not know Him ” (Porter, D&. iv. 265); cp. Hoekstra, 
op. cit. 366 f. 
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(4) When the hypothesis of an apostolic authorship is set 
aside, the choice lies between the two figures suggested by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, each of whom has advocates in modern 
criticism. (i.) Some Asiatic prophet of that name (so, eg., 
J. Réville and Jiilicher). This is quite possible, as the name 
was common enough. (ii.) John Mark, however, is a more 
authoritative personality (Ac 13°}8) than any unknown John, 
and his claims have been urged especially by Hitzig (Ueber 
Johannes Marcus und seine Schriften, 1843, pp. 11 f., 67-116), 
Weisse (Zvangelien-Frage, 1856, pp. 91f., 140, 180), and 
Hausrath (iii. 268),* as well as by those who (like Spitta and 
Volter) make him responsible for one of the sources underlying 
the book (see above, pp. 489f.). Dionysius, who does not 
connect John Mark with the second gospel, brings forward no 
stylistic argument from that quarter; he simply dismisses the 
suggestion on the ground that John Mark (Ac 133%) did not 
accompany Paul into Asia Minor. This would be no valid 
argument against the theory, for John Mark may have settled 
subsequently there quite as well as John the apostle. Acts is as 
silent on the one as on the other, in this connection. Still, 
the share of Mark in the second gospel, if it does not absolutely 
exclude his composition of the apocalypse, does not favour it; 
and, as the John-Mark hypothesis is a pure deduction from one 
or two statements and a large amount of silence in the early 
Christian literature, it has never commanded very much support. 

(c) The possibility that this apocalypse, like most of its class, 
may be pseudonymous (“qui hoc opus negabant esse Ioannis 
euangeliste, aut alium fuisse Ioannem ab euangelista credebant, 
quemadmodum duas posteriores epistolas adscribebant Ioanni 
non euangeliste sed presbytero, aut eum qui conscripsit librum 
id egisse, ut ab euangelista scriptus uideretur eoque locum suo 
instituto commodum affinxisse,” Erasmus) has also to be taken 
into account (so, ¢.g., Volkmar, S. Davidson, Weizsacker, Forbes, 
Wernle: Ure. i. 363, cp. Bacon in Ax." iv. 240f., and Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate, pp. 160f.), particularly in the 
form of a literary fiction under the name of John the apostle. 
A priort, the hypothesis is legitimate. On the other hand, an 


* Hausrath, however, will not decide between John Mark and some other 
John. In any case, the apocalyptist, he holds, was a Palestinian Christian 
who strongly objected to the liberal practices of Pauline adherents in the 
Asiatic churches, 
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early Christian apocalypse was not necessarily pseudonymous. 
Hernias is not. It is true that the apocalypse of Peter, which 
ranked along with John’s apocalypse in some circles of the early 
church, belongs to the pseudepigrapha; but here the apostolic 
characteristics are definitely drawn by the author, whereas John’s 
apocalypse contains no specific tratts which would lead the 
reader to imagine that the seer was an apostle.* Another 
ratson-d étre for pseudonymity is absent, viz. the consciousness 
that the prophetic spirit was no longer present in the church. 
Though the contents of the apocalypse are sometimes no more 
than a secondary product of the prophetic inspiration, some of 
its cardinal passages represent direct personal visions; the 
ante-dated predictions in the apocalypse (e.g. in 13 and 17) are 
too subordinate to necessitate a recourse to pseudonymity here 
as in the older Jewish pseudepigrapha. On the other hand, if 
John the apostle was martyred early, it becomes more possible 
to conceive how the apocalypse was written under his rame 
towards the close of the century, and modifications of the 
pseudonymous theory in this direction are upheld by those who 
find in it earlier fragments or traditions either of John the son of 
Zebedee (so, ¢.g., Erbes and Bruston), or of John Mark, or of 
John the presbyter (see above, p. 489). 

(d) The last-named figure, however, may well have been the 
real author of the book. He suits the requirements at least 
better than any other contemporary who is known to us, and, 
unless we are content to share the pious agnosticism of 
Dionysius upon the apocalypse, as of Origen on Hebrews, or to 
adopt some form of the pseudonymous hypothesis, the balance 
of probability inclines to John the presbyter, who must have 
shared the prophetic and even the chiliastic aptitudes of the 
Asiatic circle to which he belonged,—this is a fair inference from 
his relation to Papias and the presbyter-traditions of Irenzeus,— 
who was a pabyris tov kupfov in the wider sense of the term (te. 
a primitive Palestinian Christian), and who was one of the most 
important authorities in touch with the earlier apostolic tradition. 
It is more feasible to credit him with the rabbinic erudition and 
the eschatological lore of the apocalypse than one who was 
dypdpparos Kai idusrys (Ac 4}3). 

* The seer is simply the brother of his readers (19 6 dédeApds tuay xal 
evyxowwvés). Paul in 2 P 3 isno more (6 dyaryrés Hudy ddeddéds), it is 
true, but there one apostle is supposed to be referring to another. 


33 
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This hypothesis, which goes back to Eusebius (basing on the hint of 
Dionysius), was suggested afresh by Vogel * and Heinrichs (in Koppe’s V7. 
1818), and worked out from different standpoints by Eichhorn, Rettig (Das 
erweislich alteste Zeit f. d. Apocalypse, 1831), Bleek (cp. his Bedtrage eur Ev. 
Aritik, 184-200), Liicke (SK., 1836, 654 f.), de Wette, Schenkel, Ewald, 
Wittichen, Wieseler, Mangold, Credner, Neander, Keim, Havet, O. Holtz- 
mann, Mejjboom, Diisterdieck, Selwyn, Erbes, Harnack, Bousset, Kohler, 
Lindenbein, von Soden, Feinrici (Ure. 1902, 126 f.), A. Meyer (7-®., 1907, 
138), and von Dobschiitz (Probleme d. apost. Zeitalters, 1904, 91f.). Grotius 
threw out a conjecture to explain it (‘credo autem presbytero, apostoli 
discipulo, custoditum hunc librum ; inde factum ut eius esse opus a quibusdam 
per errorem crederetur’), but it is favoured more or less tentatively by 
recent critics like Loisy (Ze Quatr. Evangile, 134), Swete, McGiffert, 
Pfleiderer (Orc. iv. 116f.), Jacoby (Meutest. Ethik, 1899, 444-455), and 
Peake (JW7 152 f.). 





* Vogel’s idea was that 41-1119 and 19-3” were (Neronic) fragments, 
written by the apostle and subsequently edited by the presbyter, who (under 
Galba) was responsible for the apocalypse as a whole. Schwartz (2VW., 
1914, 218) thinks that 1!°3 was added by the editor of the Fourth gospel in 
order to identify the author with the apostle John. Charles (Z7" xxvi. 54 f., 
119f.) argues that John died after completing 11-20%, the rest being added 
‘by a faithful but unintelligent disciple,’ who misplaced several portions of 


the material left by his master; the correct order is, 20!-3, 219-22 14-16. 17, 
4-6, 7-10, 11-15 911-40 - 7. 16, 13. 12, 8-10, 18a. 
20 O W-15, gy I-40 28-5 150-8 226-7. 16, 18, 12, 8-10, 18a, 99, 
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(A) THE FOURTH GOSPELS 


LITERATURE. — (a) Modern editions—G. Hutcheson (London, 1657); 
Lampe’s Comm. Analytico-Exegeticus (1724); Semler’s Paraphrasés (1771); 
S. G. Lange (Weimar, 1797); H. E. G, Paulus (Philologisch-hritisch und 
historische Commentar uber den Evglm Joh. 1812); Kuinoel? (Leipzig, 
1817); L. Usteri’s Commentatio Critica (Ziirich, 1823); J. Munter’s 
Symbole ad interpret. Evang. Joh. ex marmoribus et nummis maxime gracts 
(1826) ; Klee (1829); H. A. W. Meyer (1834, Eng. tr. 1875); Lassus, 
Commentaire philosophigue (Paris, 1838); Lucke® (1840)*; A. Maier 
(843 f.); Baumgarten-Crusius (1844-5); De Wette® (1846) ; Tholuck ? 
(1857, Eng. tr. 1874); J. P. Lange (1860, Eng. tr. 1872f.); L. Klofutar 
(1862) ; Olshausen? (1862, Eng. tr. 1855); Ewald, Die Johan. Schriften 
(1862); W. Biumlein (Stuttgart, 1863); D. Brown (Glasgow, 1863); J. J. 
Astié (Explication de T'év. selon S. Jean, 1864); A. Bisping (1865); 
Hengstenberg? (1867 f., Eng. tr. 1879-80); Burger (1868); Luthardt ? 
(1875-6, Eng. tr. 1876); Schaff (ed. of Lange; New York, 1872); H. 
W. Watkins (Ellicott’s Comm, 1879); Milligan and Moulton (Schaff’s 
Comm., vol. ii.); Westcott (Speaker's Comm. 1880)*; C. F. Keil (1881) ; 
H. Conrad (Potsdam, 1882); P. Schanz (1885)* ; Fillion (1887); Reynolds 
(Pulpit Comm. 1887-8); Whitelaw (1888); Wahle (1888) ; Godet 4 
(1903, Eng. tr. of third ed., Edin. 1888-9)* ; K. Schneider (1889); G. 
Reith (Edin. 1889); Wohlfart (1891); Plummer (CG7. 1893); Bugge 
(Germ. tr. by Bestmann, 1894); M. Dods (ZG7. 1897); Knabenbauer 
(1897); A. Schroeder (Lausanne, 1899); M‘Clymont (CB. 1901); 
Ceulemans (Malines-Dessain, 1901); Schlatter? (1902); J. M. S. Baljon 
(1902); Petersen (1902); Blass, Hugim sec. Joh. cum var. lect. delectu 
(1902); B. Weiss (—- Meyer®, 1902)*; Loisy (1903)*; Calmes (1904); 
Gutjahr (1905); A. Carr (Cambridge, 1905); Belser (1905); Heitmuller? 





’ For periodic surveys of the literature and detailed bibliographies, see, 
in addition to the works of Luthardt, Schiirer, Watkins, and Sanday, 
Pfitzenmeier’s Apergu des controverses sur le guatriéme Evangile (Thése de 
Strasbourg, 1850); H. J. Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibel-Werk, viii. (1866) 
pp. 56f.; Pfleiderer (PAZ, 1902, 57-74); Conybeare (77., 1906, 39-62) ; 
A. Meyer (7R., 1906, 302f., 339f, 387f, 1912, 239f.), and A. OL. 


Jackson, Zhe Fourth Gospel and some recent German Criticism (1906). 
S15 
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(SN7. 1907); H. P. Forbes (/ntern. Habks NT. iv. 1907) ; Westcott (1908) ; 
Holtzmann-Bauer* (A4C.® 1908); Wellhausen*™ (1908); Merx (1910); 
Zahn? (ZA. r911)*; W. Bauer (HA&NT. 1912); Tillmann (Berlin, 
1912). 

(6) Studies. —(i.) against Johannine authorship :—Edward Evanson ( 7he 
Dissonance of the Four generally recetved Evangelists and the Evidence of their 
Authenticity examined, Ipswich, 1792);! Vogel, Hvglin Johannes und seine 
Ausleger, etc. (1801) ; Horstin Henke’s Aluscum fiir Relietonswissen, i. 47 f. 3 
H. H. Cludius, Uranstchten (1808), pp. 50f., 350f.; Ballenstedt, Phzlo und 
Johannes (1812); Bretschneider, Probabilia de Evang. et epistolarum Johannis 
apostoli indole et origine (1820)*; H. C. M. Rettig, De guattuor Evang. 
Canontcorum origine (1824); Liitzelberger, Die Kirchl. Tradttion uber d. 
Apostel Johannes, etc. (1840); B. Bauer, Avitek. a. Evang. Geschichte d. 
Johannis (1840); A. Schweitzer, Das Euglm Johannis (1841); Zeller ( Theol. 
Jahrb., 1845, 577f., on internal evidence); Schwegler (VZ. ii. 346f.); 
Baur, Die Kanontschen Evelien (1847); also in Theol. Jahrb. (1848), pp. 
264f. (on paschal controversy); Hilgenfeld, Das Euglm und die Briefe 
Johannis nach ihrem Lehrbegriff (1849)*, and Die Euglien nach threr Stellung 
und geschicht. Bedeutung (1854); Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu (1857); J. 
R. Tobler, Dze Zuglienfrage tm allgem. und die Johannisfrage insbesondere 
(1858); Weizsicker (Jahrb. deutsche Theologie, 1859, 685 f.); M. Nicolas, 
Etudes critiques sur la Bible, pp. 127 f. (1864); Scholten, Het evangelié 
naar Johan. (1864, Germ. tr. 1867); J. J. Tayler, 4a Atécmpt to ascertain 
the Character of the Fourth Gospel (1867, second ed. 1870); J. C. 
Matthes, De ouderdom van het Johannes-evangelié (Leyden, 1867); E. V. 
Neale (Theological Review, 1867, 445-472); Schenkel, Das Charakterbild 
Jesu * (1873); W. Cassels (SR. 1874); Thoma, Dze Genesis des Joh.-Euglms 
(1882)*; Jacobsen, Untersuchungen tiber das Joh.-Evglm (1884); M. 
Schwalb, Unsere vier Evolien erklirt und kritisch geprift (1885); O. 
Holtzmann, Das Johannes-Evgim (1887)*; Briickner, Dée veer Evglien 
(1887); R. Mariano (Ure. iv. 45-110) * ; Cone (Gospel and its Earliest Inter- 
pret., 1893, 267-317); van Manen, OCL. §§ 32-40; J. Réville, Ze guatriéme 
fvangile (1901); E. A. Abbott (4&7. 1761 f.)*; Pfleiderer ( Urc. iv. 1-242); 
P. W. Schmiedel (£.Bz. 2503 f.) ; Loisy, Autour d’un petit ure (1903, pp. 85- 
108); Wrede, Charakter und Tendenz des Joh.-Euglms (1903)* ; Kreyenbtihl, 
Das Evglm der Wahrheit (i. 1900, ii. 1905) ; and Overbeck’s bitter, posthumous 
Das Johannes-Evelm (1911). (ii.) in favour of Johannine authorship :—L. 
Bertholdt, Verdsimitia de origine Evangelii Johannis (Erlangen, 1805: 
gospel orig.=Aramaic notes); J. A. L. Wegschneider, Versuch einer 
vollstandigen Einlettung in das Evgln Joh. (Gottingen, 1806); J. T. 
Hemsen, Die Authentie d. Schriften d. Evang. Joh. untersucht (1823, reply 
to Bretschneider) ;? K. Frommann (SX., 1840, 853-930, against Weisse) ; 
Ebrard, Das Eugln Joh. und die neueste Hypothese tiber setne Entstehung 





1Cp. a reply by Thos. Falconer: Certain Principles in Evanson’s 
Dissonance, etc., examined (Oxford, 1811); also the English reply to Strauss 
by Andrews Norton (Genuineness of Four Gospels, 1837 f.). 

7 See Moffatt in 4/7. (xvii.), pp. 368-376, and, for later criticism, 
Clemen’s Enistehung des Joh.-Euglms (1912) *. 
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(1845, against Baur); Bleek’s Bedtrage sur Euglienkritik (1846); A. 
Norton, Evidences of Genuineness of Gospels® (1846-8, Cambridge, U.S.A.) ; 
Ebrard’s Wissensch. Kritzk? (1850, third ed. 1868, pp. 828f.); A. Ritschl 
(Theol. Jahrb., 1851, pp. 500f.); G. K. Mayer, Die Echthett des Euglms 
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(1870); Sanday, Authorship and Historical Character of Fourth Gospel 
(1872) *; Witting, Das EZugln S. Joh. die Schrift eines Augenzeugen und 
zwar d, Apost. Johannis (1874); C. E. Luthardt, St. John the author of the 
Fourth Gospel (Eng. tr. by Gregory, Edin. 1875, with valuable biblio- 
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Echthett u. Glaubwiirdigheit d. Evang. Joh. (1899); Camerlynck, De guarté 
euangelit auctore (1899-1900, also in BLE., 1900, 201-211, 419 f., 633 1.) ; 
T. B. Strong and H. R. Reynoldsin DA. ii. 680-728 ; Mangenot (Vigouroux’ 
DB, iii 1167-1203); Hoonacker (R2., 1900, 226-247); J. Drummond, 
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Problems of the Fourth Gospel’)*; G. W. Pieritz, Zhe Gospels from the 
rabbinical point of view, showing the perfect harmony between the Four 
Evangelists on the subject of the Lord’s Last Supper (1873); F von Uechtritz, 
Studien tiber den Ursprung, die Beschaffenhett, und Bedeutung des Evang. Joh. 
(1876); A. H. Franke, Das AT bet Johannes (1885); Resch, Paralleltexte 2u 
Johannes (1896); Schlatter, ‘die Parallelen in den Worten Jesu bei Johannes 
und Matthaus’ (S7°7., 1898, v.); Rollins (Brbléotheca Sacra, 1905, 484-499, 
written by John, edited by Apollos) ;? J. H. A. Hart (#xf.7 v. 361f., vi. 





1 Lepin’s volume, like the essays by A. Nouvelle (L’auchenticité du quatr. 
Evangile et la thése du M. Loisy, Paris, 1905) and C. Chauvin (Les ddées 
de Loisy sur le guatr. Evangile, 1906), is specially directed against Loisy. 

? Tobler (see above) had already conjectured that Apollos composed the 
Fourth gospel on the basis of Johannine traditions (see below, p. 559). 
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42f., ‘plea for recognition of historical authority of Fourth gospel’); C. 
Gleiss (WAZ., 1907, 470f., §48f., 632f., 673f., ‘Beitrage zu der Frage nach 
der Entstehung und d. Zweck des Joh.-Evgims’) ; van Eysinga (P.1., 1909, 
143-150, ‘zum richtigen Verstiindniss d. Johann. Prolog’); O. Zurhellen, 
Die Heimat des vierten Evgims* (1909); D. H. Miller (SBAW., 1909, 
‘Das Joh.-Evglm im Lichte d. Strophentheorie’); A. Merx, Die vier 
Kanonischen Euglien nach threm alt. bekannten Texte tt. 3. Johannes 
(Berlin, 1910) *; M. Goguel, Les Sources du récit Johannique de la Passion 
(Paris, 1910); Lepin, La Valeur Historique du Quatridme Evangile (Paris, 
1g91o)*; E. H. Askwith, Zhe Mistorical Value of the Fourth Gospel (1910); 
Harnack (‘Zur Textkritik u. Christologie,’ SBBA., 1915, 534f.); Belser 
(7O., 1911, 404f., 568f.); H. A. Watson, The Mysticism of St. John’s 
Gospel (1916); K. J. Proost (77., 1917, 197-227). (iv.) on the Logos- 
conception :—W. Baumlein’s Versuch die Bedeutung des Johanntschen Logos 
aus dem Religionssystemen des Orients zu entwickeln (1828); Anathon Aal, 
Geschichte d. Logosidee (i. 1896, ii. 1899) ; E. Bréhier, Les edées philosophiques 
et religieuses de Philon d Alexandrite (Paris, 1908)*; J. S. Johnston, The 
Philosophy of the Fourth Gospel, 1909, pp. 83 f.; G. Vos (Princeton Theol. 
Review, 1913, 315f., 557£.). (v.) general:—R. Shepherd, Motes Crit. and 
Diss. on the Gospel and Epp. of St. John (London, 1796); J. G. Herder, 
Von Gottes Sohn der Welt Hetland. Nach Joh.-Evglm (Riga, 1797); C. C. 
Tittmann, Aveletemata Sacra (1816, Eng. tr. 1844); Kostlin, Lehrdegriffe des 
Evglm u. der Briefe Johannis (1843); C. Niese, Die Grundgedanken des 
Joh. Eugims (Naumburg, 1850); C. P. Tiele, Het evang. van Johannes 
(1855); M. Aberle (Zheol. Quartalschrift, 1861, 37{.); B. Weiss, Der Joh. 
Lehrbegriff (1862); Nolte (Theol. Quartalschrift, 1862, 464f.); Schwalb 
(Revue de Théol., 1863, 113f., 249f., ‘Notes sur lévangile de Jean’); 
Weizsicker’s Untersuchungen uiber die Evang. Geschichte (1864, second ed. 
1g01)* ; Sabatier (ZSX. vii. 181-193); Renan, i. pp. 477-541 ; M. Wolf, 
Das Evgim Johannis in seiner Bedeutung fiir Wiss, u. Glauben (1870) ; 
H. Delff, Zutwickelungsgeschichte d. Religion (1883, pp. 264f., 284f., 
329f.); H. Delff, Geschichte d. rabbi Jesus von Nazareth (1889, 67-206) ;} 
Reuss, W77%. ii. 331 f.; H. Kohler, Das Eugln Joh., Darstellung des 
Lehrbegriffs (1892); C. Montefiore (JQR., 1894, 24-74); G. B. Stevens, 
The Johannine Theology (New York, 1894); Baldensperger, Der Prolog 
des Vierten Euglm (1898)*; H. H. Wendt (Das Johannes Euglm, 1900: 
Eng. tr. 1902; Dee Schichten im Vierten Evglm, 1911)*; A. Titius, Deze 
Joh, Anschauung unter a. Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit (1900)* ; Purchas, 
Johannine Problems and Modern Needs (1901); Schlatter (AF 7., 1902, 
iv.); J. Grill, Ontersuchungen tiber die Entstehung da. Vierten Euglms, 
i. (1902); J. L. Nuelsen, Die Bedeutung des Eugln Joh. fur d. Christ- 
liche Lehre (1903); Inge (DCG. i. 885-895, also in Cambridge Biblical 
Essays, 1909, 251-288); H. A. Leenmans (Theol. Studién, 1905, 377-412) ; 
J. d’Alma, La Controverse du Quatriéme Evangile (1908); E. F. Scott, 
The Fourth Gospel, its Purpose and Theology? (1909)*; A. E. Brooke 





1 Delff’s further works included Das Verte Eugilm, ein Authentischer 
Bericht tiher Jesus von Nazareth (1890); Neue Bettrdge zur Kritik und 
Erklarung d. vierten Evglms (1890) ; and an essay in SA. (1892) pp. 72 f. 
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(Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909, 289-328); B. W. Bacon, The Fourth 
Gospl 12 Research and Debate* (New York, 1910); A. V. Green, Zhe 
Lphestan Canonical Writings (London, 1910); Baron von Hiigel (ZB." xv. 
453-457); Garvie (A.x/.8 vii.-viii.); B. T. Smith in 7he Parting of the Roads 
(1912), 239-282; R. H. Strachan, 7he Fourth Gospel, Its Significance and 
Environment (1917); H. L. Jackson, The Problem of the Fourth Gospel(1918). 


§ 1. Outline and contents.—Special literature: K. Meyer, der 
Prolog des Joh.-Evgims (1902); Lattey (22.7 1. 424-434), 
Hitchcock (Z£xf." iv. 266-279), Walther, Jzhalt u. Gedankengang 
des Evglm nach Joh. (1907), W. Lock (#77. xv. 40 f.). 

The analysis of the gospel, as it stands (leaving out ch. 21), 
depends upon its bisection into two parts (1-12, 13-20) or three 
(1-6, 7-12, 13-20). The latter suits the data better. The 
earlier ministry oscillates between Galilee and Jerusalem (21-67, 
Samaritan city = 4542 followed by a onpetov of resurrection) ; the 
later (71-1243) is confined to Judea, with two retreats (1044? 
and 115457), the former (zépav tod ‘Iopdavov) of which is followed 
by a onpetoy of resurrection (45% 41=10# belief of many), the 
latter being eis "Edpaip Acyonévyy wéAw. The third part (13 
20%!) describes the last sup,-er (13!-17%6), the arrest, trial, and 
death (181!—1942), and the appearances after death (201%), 

The prologue illustrates Pindar’s comparison of an opening 
lyric to a stately fasade: apyopévov & epyov xpy tpoowrov Gépev 
TyAavyés. 


Quod initium sancti euangelii cui nomen est secundum Iohannem, quidam 
Platonicus aureis litteris conscribendum et per omnes ecclesias in locis 
eminentissimis proponendum esse dicebat (Aug. Czuzt, Dez, x. 29). 


The Logos is the divine principle of creation (1!8), apart from 
which the universe is unintelligible; no Syusodpyos has any 
place or function in creation, beside the active Logos. Neither 
here nor elsewhere, however, does the author dwell upon the 
general creative energy of the Logos; it is the specific function 
of revealing the divine nature to men (145) which immediately 
absorbs his attention. Zhe “fe was the light of men.. The 
opposition encountered by the pre-Christian revelation is so 
characteristic of human nature in all ages that the writer drops 
into the present tense in v.°5, Hurrying on to the final revela- 
tion, for which John the Baptist was merely a witness (168), he 
explains that, when John was testifying, the Light was already 
coming into the world. In spite of John’s testimony and his 
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own revelation, however, only an elect minority of believers * 
(1¢ = 2031) welcomed the Logos (1938), To them the incarnate 
Logos (no phantom of docetic gnosticism), in virtue of his 
divine sonship,f manifests and imparts the real nature of God 
the Father (114-18), 

The introduction (11%!) develops the witness of John the 
baptizer to Jesus as the Christ (12%), the Son of God (1, cp. 
2031), This witness is borne in a triple fashion: (a) before 
sceptical Judaism (= ot “Iovdator, 119-8), (4) in a soliloquy } (17% 
81), and (c) before two of his own disciples (1**). The third 
testimony starts a movement towards Christian discipleship: 
(2) two of John’s disciples join Jesus (197%), (6) they bring over 
others (140-42), and (¢) finally (r# éravprov, as in 129%), Jesus 
himself calls a third set (14&).§ The genuine Israelite is he 
who (147-49) comes to Jesus through sceptical prejudice and 
confesses him to be the Son of God. 

The religion of Jesus is now under way. The three follow- 
ing stories bring out its superiority to the older Judaism (2% 
218f. 31-21) from various points of view. The activity of the 
disciples in baptizing throughout Judea leads up (note the loose 
pera radvra) to John’s final witness (3224) and incidentally to 
a mission at Sychar (41) as Jesus and his disciples make their 
way north to Galilee (4). Here the second oypetoy rounds 
off the opening cycle which began with the first onpetoy (both 
at Kana: petition for help, eliciting of trust 25= 45°, mysterious 
aid). The faith of the pa@yrai (24) has now widened into the 
faith of those benefited (45%); for this faith in the word (33%) 
of Jesus, see already 4*!, as contrasted with faith in his onpeta 
(2% 448), 

The second cycle contains two controversies with the Jews 
occasioned by three onpeta, one at Jerusalem (5) and two in 
Galilee (6). The second of the latter onpeta (6162!) is really a 
pendant, as in the synoptic tradition, to the former (6!!8), and 
does not appear to have any independent significance. The 
narrative of the period closes with a messianic confession of 


* Note the climax of }* (humanity), "8 (Judaism), and 14 (Christians). 

+ A Philonic touch; to see God was the mark of primogeniture (De post. 
Caini, 18). The phrase xdpw dvri ydperos is another reminiscence and 
adaptation of Philonic language (cp. de post. Cant, 43). 

t At any rate, no audience is mentioned. 

& Note ia this paraziaph the interweaving of (6) and (c) in 1*" and 1%, 
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faith on the part of the eleven disciples (6°); the secret dis- 
loyalty of the twelfth (6771) is noted by way of dramatic 
anticipation. 

The mystical revelations and claims of Jesus have now 
not only driven many of his pa@yraf away from him (69° 66f), 
but provoked the deadly antipathy of Judaism (516 18 71). The 
controversies of 5-6 have led to nothing; they have evoked 
only perplexity and irritation, even in Galilee. The second part 
of tne ministry (7-12) includes the deepening conflict with 
Judaism, in a series of discussions at Jerusalem during the 
feast of tabernacles (7-107) and the feast of dedicatton (ra 
éyxaivia, 1072-89), A partial sympathy is elicited (7#=10!%), 
but it is a resurrection-onpetov (111-4, after 1027-8) which first 
converts many of the Jews (11% 1211), though it also brings the 
mortal hatred of the Jews as a whole toa head (114%), The 
subsequent entry into Jerusalem (121%) is followed by an 
episode (1220-23) which is the third anticipation of Christ’s death 
and resurrection as prefigured in the oypetov of 111-4, the two 
others being the prophetic word cf Kaiaphas (1147-58) and the 
action of Mary (1218). A final summary of the results achieved 
by the public mission of Jesus is appended, the general 
unbelief of Judaism being accounted for on the theory of 
predestination. 

The third section of the gospel opens with the actions 
(131), the instructions (13-16), and the last prayer of Jesus at a 
private supper with his disciples. After death he appears thrice: 
to Mary of Magdala (20118), to the ten disciples (201923 in 
the evening), and, a week later, to the eleven, including Thomas 
(2074-29), 


The oscillation between Galilee and Judea is strongly marked. Jesus 
appears in the vicinity of John the Baptist wépay rod "lopddvov (17); he 
then moves into Galilee (1%, no reason given), from which the approach 
of the passover recalls him to Jerusalem (2%); he departs els rhv Tovdalay 
yaw (3%, no reason given), returns to Galilee v@ Samaria (for enig- 
matic reason given in 41), and again goes up to Jerusalem to attend a 
Jewish festival (51). The next chapter (61) places him in Galilee (no reason 
given for his return), and in 7%" he goes back upon his own initiative to the 
capital for the oxnvowyyla. He is still here in 10%, but retires (104-42) 
wépay Tod “lopédvov (= 1+) to avoid being arrested for blasphemy. After a 
brief visit to Bethany (117), for the purpose of raising Lazarus, he again 
retires in order to avoid arrest, this time not north into Galilee, but to the 
own of Ephraim (11%). Finally, the approach of the passover brings him 
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back to Jerusalem (111% 121"), where all the resurrection-appearances take 
place (see above, pp. 254-255). 


§ 2. Affinities—Apart from the OT, the main currents 
which flow through the gospel are those of (a) Paulinism,* 
(6) the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, and (¢) Stoicism. 
Though not mutually exclusive, for practical purposes they may 
be noted separately. (a) The author has worked in the Pauline 
antithesis of grace and law (1!" cp. Ro 6!4),t and Pauline ideas 
like God’s sending of his Son (3!7=Gal 4*) and God’s love 
(Hydryoev, 316, cp. Eph 24). On the other hand, a conception 
like that of Phil 27) is different from that of Jn 32%; the 
idea of the Spirit as a factor in the glorified nature of Christ 
(Ro 14) lies outside the special view of the Fourth evangelist, 
who tends to confine the operations of the Spirit to believers ; 
and both the Pauline conceptions of sin and faith fall into the 
background before other interests. These differences, however, 
do not affect the general impression that on such cardinal topics 
as union with Christ, freedom (8), and life in relation to the 
glorified Christ, the writer has developed his theology from 
Pauline germs. Even the specific sense attached to “Iovéato in 
the Fourth gospel may be but the development of Paul’s usage 
in his epistles, where the synoptic Papicaion tends to be dropped 
for “Iovdatoe as the opponents of Christ and Christianity (cp. 
Resch, Paulinismus, 194-196, 540, and F/G. iii. 277 f.). 

(6) Alexandrian Judaism had already blended with Paulinism 
in Hebrews, which lies midway between Paul and the Fourth 
gospel; cp. the parallels with the latter in creation da Xpicrod 
(12 2! cp. Jn 1%), absence of self-glorification on Christ’s part 
(5* cp. Jn 854), Christ as man’s access to God (7% cp. Jn 14§), 
Christ the shepherd (13° cp. rol), the unity of the dyidfwv and 
the dyafdpevoe (2° =Jn 17! 21), and 31=Jn 20%, 10%=Jn 148, 
1116=Jn 14%, The conception of Jesus in Hebrews is closer 
(57°) to the synoptic tradition at some essential points, however, 
than to the Johannine, which tends to omit such features of cry- 
ing and infirmity as derogatory to the Logos-Christ on earth. 


*Cp. Reuss, VTA. ii. 513f.; A. Tittus, pp. 11f, 15 f, 32f., 7of., 
115 f.; Feine, V7 7A. 539-545; and P. Gardner, The Ephesian Gospel, 86 f. 
+ The phrase incidentally shows how far the old controversy over the law 
lay behind the writer and his readers. As Reuss (of. cet. 533) observes, 


“‘he seems almost to have forgotten that this was a point around which 
sontroversy had raged long and passionately.” 
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The helpful idea that even Jesus required to win his way into 
the higher reaches of thought and feeling towards God is vividly 
present to the mind of the Alexandrian genius who wrote 
Hebrews, but it is not congenial to the temperament of the 
Fourth evangelist. 

The most noticeable channel for this Alexandrian influence 
on the Fourth gospel, however, is Philonism. ‘The reader of 
Milton,” said Coleridge, ‘‘must be always on his duty; he is 
surrounded by sense; it rises in every line; every word is to the 
purpose.” This canon answers to the critical spirit in which the 
Fourth gospel has to be read. Symbolic or semi-allegorical 
meanings are not to be expected or detected in every phrase or 
touch, however incidental; allowance must be made for the 
introduction of circumstantial details such as an imaginative and 
dramatic writer is accustomed to employ for the purpose of 
heightening the effect at certain points. Generally, however, the 
reader of the gospel is surrounded by allusions which are not 
always obvious upon the surface. There is often a blend of 
subtlety and simplicity in which the significance of some 
expression is apt to be missed, unless the reader is upon the 
outlook, or, as Coleridge put it, upon his duty. The brooding 
fulness of thought and the inner unity of religious purpose 
which fill the book demand for its interpretation a constant 
sensitiveness, especially to the deeper meaning which prompted 
the methods of contemporary religious speculation along the 
lines of the Alexandrian Jewish philosophy (cp. p. 27) as 
represented by Philo. To py éx qawopevoy 1d Brerdpevov 
yeyovevat, 


The differences between Philo and John only bring out the latter’s 
familiarity with the Philonic methods and materials which he uses for higher 
ends. Thus the numerous durdpers or Ad-yot of the speculative religious world, 
which were expressions or agents of one divine Power,* were swept aside 
by this author, just as Paul had already done along a different line; there 
is but one Logos, and that is Jesus Christ. John’s Logos is historical and 
personal. In the very act of setting aside such speculations,t however, 
the writer uses many of their phrases. Thus 18 is a thought characteristic 
of Philo, who protests earnestly against the idea that God can be seen 
(de ms. nomin. 2), and adds, @ frofos of Gn 17}, that such allusions 


* Cp. Usener’s Gitternamen, pp. 339 f. 
¢ Cp. the sentence of Cornutus, rvyxdvet 5¢ 6 ‘Epuijs 6 dé-yos dp, bs 
dxéorev\ay pds Huds €& odpavot ol Geol. 
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to the vision of God imply the manifestation of one of his powers (f/z?. 3, 
ws pds Tov wept aird Surdpewv, rijs Baoidcxis, tpopaivopérys). Similarly, 
the changing of the name, in order to express a deeper significance in 
the bearer’s new relation to God (1*), is in Philo also (de mut. nom. 13) 
a function of the Logos (in the case of Jacob, not of Abram), where it 
is associated with being ‘born of God’ (cp. de gig. 14, ‘when Abram 
became improved and was about to have his name changed, he then became 
a man of God’). John’s habit of using phrases of mysterious and symbolic 
significance * for apparently simple actions and events, is illustrated not 
only by the rabbinic come and see (1), which was commonly employed as the 
prelude to some deep truth,t but, ¢.g., by Philo, who, commenting on the 
ri tyrets of Gn 37) (quod det. potiort, 8, cp. Jn 18 rl fnreire), explains it as 
the utterance of the Elenchos (or convicting Logos) to the wandering home- 
less soul. A further Alexandrian trait occurs in 2!" where the Logos-Christ 
not only opens his ministry by supplying mankind with the new wine of the 
gospel, but fulfils the réle of Philo’s Melchizedek, the prototype of the Logos, 
who dyrt Udaros olvoy mpoogepérw Kal worigérw Kal axparivérw puxds (leg. 
alleg. iii. 26). The Logos-Christ is also omniscient (cp. 18 23% He 4)238, 
Vhilo, leg. adleg. iii. 59), and a diSdoxados (3? 13)8: Philo, guod deus sit 
rmmutabilés, 28). Furthermore, the s¢x tdplat (2°) from which the wine is 
produced, correspond to the Philonic principle that ‘‘six is the most 
productive of numbers” (€&dde TY youunwrary, Decalogo, 30). There is also 
an apparent parallel to 3% in Philo’s comment on Nu 1317 (gtgant. 6), 
while the five husbands ¢ of 4% are the five earlier deities of the Samaritan 
cultus (2 K 17% ; Jos. And. ix. 14. 3),§ and he whom thou now hast ts not 
thy husband, is either Yahweh, who really belongs to Israel, or else Simon 
Magus (Ac 88, Justin’s Apol. i. 26), the contemporary idol of the Samaritans. 
Similarly, 43% reflect the Philonic idea (deduced from Ex 32%) that 
xetpdxpnros ovdels dare Sper kal rpds dhyOerav Oeds, GAN dxoy kal rg voulverdar, 
kal doy mévrot yuvarxds, ovx dvdpds (de post. Cant, 48), while the conception 
in 5!’ echoes the Alexandrian doctrine of God’s unresting activity (Philo, 





* Cp. Abbott, Déat. 1119-1120 (‘‘ He is always mystical, always fraught 
with a twofold or manifold meaning, as though he said, ‘ You shall not go 
a step with me unless you will think for yourselves.” Sometimes he seems to 
meander in long discourses or dialogues. In some respects the style is 
complicated as a sonnet ; and we feel beneath it the influence of the allegorising 
school of Philo and of the Jewish canons about the methods of stating 
terrestrial and celestial doctrine”), and von Hiigel’s Everna/ Life (pp. 73 f.). 

+ On the Philonic element and influence, see especially E. F. Scott, Zhe 
Fourth Gospel, 53 {., Feine, NT7h. 638f., and Inge in ERE. viii. 136f. 

Cp. Philo, de fuga et inuentione, 14, Td 6 wodupcryes kal wodvavépor Kal 
Twodvdeov kTX., also de mutat. nominum, 37. 

§ Josephus writes that the Cuthzans, ‘ :ecording to their nations, which 
were five, introduced their own gods intr; Samaria,” and that, after being 
plagued to death for their idolatry, they ‘‘ learned by an oracle that they must 
worship Almighty God.” He adds, ‘‘ when they see the Jews in adversity, 
they say they are in no way related to them, and that the Jews have no right 


to expect any kindness from them” (cp. Jn 4°). See above, p. 29. 
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leg. alleg. i. 3, watera yap obdérore roidy 6 Oeds xrd., adding in 7, dre ot 
rexvitns povoy adda Kal rarhp dv rdv yivouévwv).* The identification of the 
Logos-Christ with the bread of life or manna in 6*f-: is reproduced from 
Philo’s well-known identification of the manna (Ex 16% 38) with the Logos 
(e.g. de profug. 25). With 15!’ we may also compare the Philonic original 
in the comment on Gn 18!" in de sobrietate, 11 (odxi Seamdrns H Kipios’ pldrov 
yap Td sopdv Beg wGdAov # dofAov), and the equally striking anticipation in 
migrat. Abrah. 9. These instances show that in literary methods, no less 
than in religious speculation, the Fourth evangelist had been trained in the 
Philonic spirit rather than (Clemen, Ure. 352.) in the Hermetic piety. 

(c) The Stoic ring of some sentences in the prologue is 
natural, in view of the fact that Ephesus had been the headquarters 
of the Logos-idea as developed by the philosophy of Herakleitus, 
himself a revered author in Asiatic Christian circles (Justin, 
Apol. i. 64, cp. Orig. ¢. Ceds. i. 5). Though the Logos-idea was 
mediated and moulded for the author by the speculations of 
Alexandrian Judaism, and though the fusion of Stoicism with 
the latter had blended several characteristic traits, there are 
(see below) elements in the Fourth gospel which point to a 
fairly direct contact with the Stoic propaganda (see Appendix P), 
Thus the sentence, im ¢he beginning was the Logos, and the Logos 
was Oeds, might have been written literally by a Stoic, as 
Norden argues (ii. 472f.); it was written by one acquainted 
with the writings of Herakleitus, though the un-Stoic sentence, 
and the Logos was with God, at once betrays a Jewish current. 

§ 3. Object and christology—The dominant feature of any 
gospel is its conception of Jesus, and the Fourth gospel is a 
study or interpretation of his life, written in order to bring out 
his permanent significance as the Logos-Christ for faith. The 
author does not find Jesus in the Logos; he finds the Logos in 
the Jesus of the church, and the starting-point of his work is a 
deep religious experience of Jesus as the revelation of the Father. 
At the same time, even as a historical writer he is to be judged 
by the fact that his account of Jesus is introduced by a sketch 
of what he understood to be an adequate philosophy of the 
Christian religion. ft 


*The activity of the Logos-Christ on the sabbath answers to Philo’s 
identification of God’s rest on the seventh day (Gn 2? 4) with his higher 
activity in creating through the Logos natures of divine capacity (/eg. adleg. 
i. 6. 8). With 5! cp. Philo, de confus. ling. 14, and G. Klein’s Der Aelteste 
Christliche Katechismus (1909), pp. 53 f. 

+ The prologue (cp. H. T. Andrews, 2xp.® viii. 167.) is organic to the 
conceptions of the book ; for an opposite view, see Harnack, 27K. ii, 213 f, 
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One result of this Logos-category is that the human career 
of Jesus tends to become an episode in the eternal existence of 
the Logos, through which he passes comparatively unhampered 
and unruffied. There is an aversion, on the writer’s part, to 
admit any outside impact upon Jesus and a corresponding 
tendency, as far as possible, to dissociate his course of action 
from the natural suggestions and motives which might be 
supposed to have rippled on his personality. This emphasis 
on the self-determining authority of Jesus may be illustrated by 
a reference to 2211 71-11 1015-18 and 1847; from first to last he 
is master of his course. It is consonant with this attitude that 
he alone speaks from the cross (19?68°); no one ventures to 
address him there (as in the synoptic gospels). The same 
pragmatism recurs in 11!1!6, where the action of Jesus is studiously 
removed from the sphere of human influence or appeal, and 
where the tendency to emphasise his mystericus wisdom is as 
marked as the desire to bring out the greatness of the miracle. 
The omniscience * of Jesus in this gospel is full-orbed from the 
very beginning; it requires neither to be sustained nor to be 
matured by new accesses of experience, and in fact represents 
a dramatic expansion of the Logos-idea in Col 2° or He 4!?8, 
The Jesus of this writer anticipates human insight. He is first, 
with men, even with the keenest (138 42% 47-48) He forms his 
own plans, knows where to hold aloof from human nature, and 
rarely (4! 118%) requires any information as to the temper and 
attitude of his contemporaries (contrast 22425 with Mk 827, cp. 
also 93 1142 1516), Not even his relatives can fathom or fore- 
cast his intentions (2? 76 cp. 137). He takes the initiative (contrast 
6° with Mk 6%6 84), and, even when initiative is impossible, shows 
himself serenely conscious of all that is transpiring (65 71 131-3), 
The Passion is no drift but an open-eyed choice, exhibiting 
marks of a royal advance (14% 12 22 1765 7. 22-23), Jesus is not 
Swept into the power of death (1018); up to the very last he 
takes the lead, and after the resurrection he is too holy for 
human endearment (note the correction in 2017 of Mt 28°). 
Similarly, during his lifetime on earth he hardly requires to pray 
(11); on the contrary, he is prayed to by the church (note 
the significant omission in 6! as compared with Mk 64, Mt 
1473; not prayer, but the need of avoiding pressure from the 

* He is avrodidaxros (14 417-18. 35 542 G15. 61. 64 8 ete.) and entitled to the 
divine name of kapdioyvworys. ‘* Nothing to him falls early or too late.” 
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side of men is the motive for his retirement). He also carries 
his own cross (19}7, as against Mk 1521). 

The desire to minimise anything like suggestion or influence 
from without is part of the Logos-motive in the delineation of 
Jesus, which tended to emphasise the transcendental and inviolate 
freedom of the Logos-Christ on earth. The Jesus of the Fourth 
gospel really never acts upon the direct initiative of others, and 
it is this abstract tendency in the book which accounts for 
such features as his attitude to his mother (in 24) and his 
brothers (in 7), as well as for the conception of the onpeta. To 
a greater degree than the synoptic Jesus, the Jesus of this 
evangelist possesses a knowledge of his own career and fate 
which invests him with a unique detachment and independence 
of spirit. The writer has too much artistic taste and historical] 
sense to represent his Jesus on earth as a mere symbol of the 
Logos-idea ; the latter is deliberately confined to the prologue, 
although its essential contents underlie the subsequent stories 
and speeches which are interpenetrated by its spirit. But its 
exploitation led to a new representation of the Lord’s character 
en earth. To graft it upon the synoptic tradition meant a 
problem of extreme delicacy; to harmonise the human Jesus 
and the mysterious Logos involved a reaction of the latter idea 
upon the data of the former, and the success of the writer is to 
be measured by the comparative skill with which he has retained 
the impression of psychological reality and human feeling in the 
description of Jesus as the Logos-Christ. He is too Christian 
to have committed the error of depicting an entirely superhuman 
or docetic Jesus; his Christ is still subject to the natural laws 
of the world (1115), to space and time (4!4), to weariness and 
thirst, to motives like prudence (71 859 ro 1154), grief (1196), 
joy, and indignation (182°). But the tendency to obliterate the 
features of surprise, ignorance, mistake, and disappointment 
reaches its climax in the Fourth gospel, and one result is that 
the unspeakable gains in our conception of Christ are ac- 
companied by a certain lack of the homeliness and definite 
human charm with which the earlier synoptists invest his person. 
To the writer Jesus is more than ever the head of the church, 
acommunity standing over against Judaism, the representative 
of divine light amid darkness, the final source of truth amid 
error. The surprising thing is that, writing under so dominant 
a tendency, he has managed to delineate a character and at the 
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same time to develop abstract antitheses and dogmatic ideas, 
in such a way that the Logos-idea has not overwhelmed historic 
circumstantiality or led to serious contradictions, This bears out 
the conclusion that he “is not dramatising a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, but idealising (showing the highest significance of) a 
historical figure” (Inge in Camb. Biblical Essays, 281 .).* 


This emphasis upon the self-possession of Jesus, as I have elsewhere 
shown (£xf.° iv. pp. 127 f., 221 f.), is due to the influence of contemporary 
Stoicism, mediated in part by the conception of the divine cogla in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, where autonomy is predicated of the highest life. As 
this independent volition and self-contained power was regarded, e.g., by the 
best Stoics as the crowning excellence of human life, it is likely that this 
element contributed more or less unconsciously to a portrait of Jesus in 
which the writer aimed at bringing out as far as possible his absolute 
authority in action and his superiority to human pressure. While the employ- 
ment of the Logos-category in itself involved a free handling of the synoptic 
tradition and at the same time encouraged any tendency to heighten the 
majestic self-possession of Jesus in the interests of reverence and faith, this 
does not suffice to explain the distinctive quality of the Fourth gospel; the 
latter is intelligible in the light of the contemporary Stoic bias and of its 
affinity to the author’s speculative bent, though he is far from the extreme 
standpoint of Clement of Alexandria, and indeed makes statements which 
may be regarded now and then as implicit criticisms of the Stoic ideal (ep. 
e.g. Abbott’s Diat. 1705-1706, 1727 c.). 


This subordination of humane compassion to divine authority 
comes out specially in the oypeta. Neither here nor elsewhere 
is Jesus viewed as an embodiment of the divine xdpis. He says, 
“Tam 7 dAnGea,” but not “I am 7 xdpis,” and the omission of 
words like éAcéw, oixtipyds, ordAayxvicopat, and éXeos is significant. 
The onpeta retain a human element, but it is subordinate, if not 
accidental. ‘The miraculous power, which in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke is mainly the organ of a divine com- 
passion for human misery and pain, is in this gospel—primarily 
at least—the revealing medium of a mighty spiritual presence, 
and intended more as a solemn parting in the clouds of Provi- 
dence, to enable man to gaze up into the light of divine mystery, 
than as a grateful temporary shower of blessing to a parched 
and blighted earth” (R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 178). 


* Criticised by W. K. L. Clarke, E7 xxii. 116 f. 

t So Bruce, The Miraculous Element in the Gospels * (1886), p. 151, ‘the 
synoptical miracles are, in the main, miracles of Aumanity ; the Johannine 
miracles are, so to speak, miracles of state. They are wrought for the purpose 
of glorifying the worker.” Cp. Moffatt, The Theology of the Gospels, pp. 92 f. 
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This is one of the numerous points at which the Fourth gospel 
represents the climax of a development which may be traced 
already in the synoptic tradition of Mk. as employed by Mt. 
especially—a development which heightened the thaumaturgic 
character of the onpeia, and also began to view them not so 
much as incidental acts of mercy and love, but as repeated and 
general demonstrations of Christ’s messianic power. These 
traits are predominant in the Fourth gospel, where the onpeta 
are moulded into proofs of mysterious power and immanent 
glory resident in the personality of Jesus. 

The monotones of the Fourth gospel thus relate to the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The synoptic distinction between the 
periods before and after the messianic confession at Caesarea 
Philippi (Mk 877-59) is omitted in a writing which from the outset 
presents both Jesus and his adherents as fully conscious of his 
messianic dignity; the variety and practical bearings of his 
veaching in the synoptic record are replaced in the Fourth gospel 
by an unvarying series of modulations upon the theme of his 
own person in relation to the Father, believers, and the world 
in general. The synoptic Jesus also alluded to the unique 
significance of his person, but only occasionally (Mt 1126, Lk 
7186), and exalted personal claims were elicited from him by 
the carping criticism and suspicion of the Jewish opposition, 
but these flashes of unfolding self-revelation are neither so 
numerous nor sO spontaneous as the sustained personal dis- 
courses of the Fourth gospel;* the latter suggest the work of a 
writer whose religious presuppositions have led him to isolate 
and expand what was at most a subordinate feature in the 
synoptic tradition of Jesus. 

The influence of this tendency upon the writer’s schematism will be 
clear from a comparison of the following passages :— 


Jesus refers the Samaritan woman Jesus refers the Jews to the 
to the water of eternal life (4? 4 heavenly bread of eternal life (627 
od ph Supjoer). ob ph Sapjoer), 

She refers to the ancestral well They refer to the manna which 
from which her fathers had drunk their fathers had eaten (6°). 


(43). 
But the true water of life comes But the true bread of life is Jesus 
from Jesus (41%), himself (683), 





* Dr. Rush Rhees, on the other hand, finds the striking monotony of 
the Fourth gospel already present in the conflict-stevies of the synoptista 


(JBL. » 1898, 87-152). 
34 
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She asks for it (415 dos wot x7X.). They ask for it (6% dds quty xrd.). 
The food of Jesus=obedience to The object of Jesus to execute the 
will of the Father (484), who has sent will of the Father who has sent him 


him. (6%), 

question of disciples (9? paBBel). question of disciples (11° safBel). 
divine object in disease (9% ta divine object in sickness (114 ta 
pavepwOy Ta Lpya Tod Oeod ev abre). SotacOG 6 ulds rod Oeod 8’ atrijs). 
need of working during the day (9). need of walking during the day (11°). 
intervention of Pharisees (91), intervention of Pharisees (11**-), 


Such coincidences (cp. Kreyenbihl, ii. 39 f.) reveal the dialectic of the 
author, as he brings out the leading themes of his gospel ; he also represents 
Jesus baffling his opponents and playing on the inward meaning until even 
his sympathetic hearers were often puzzled. ‘Jesus uero euangelii quarti 
dialectice disputat, ambigue loquitur, stylo mystico utitur, obscura profert, 
adeo ut uel doctissimi de uero multorum effatorum eius sensu dubii hereant” 
(Bretschneider, Prodabzlia, 2).* Cp. Gardner’s Ephesian Gospel, pp. 111 f. 


§ 4. Folemical Aims.+—(a) One note of the gospel is the 
attempt to correct misapprehensions and exaggerated views of 
John the Baptizer which were current in the Asiatic circles (Ac 
1824-197) of primitive Christianity,t views which placed him in 
competition with the Lord as a religious authority. John, the 
writer significantly remarks, was not the light (18). His function 
was merely that of a witness or harbinger. He is represented as 


* Bretschneider (p. 25) comments severely upon 2”, and others since then 
have noted this weakness in the representation. Burkitt, ¢g., writes: 
‘‘There is an argumentativeness, a tendency to mystification, about the 
utterances of the Johannine Christ which, taken as the report of actual 
words spoken, is positively repellent. It is quite inconceivable that 
the historical Jesus of the synoptic gospels could have argued and quibbled 
with opponents as He is represented to have done in the Fourth gospel” 
(Gospel History, pp. 227 f.). 

+ ‘ Answers to questions’ put by contemporaries would be a more suitable 
term. In the Fourth gospel we overhear the writer, in the name of the 
church, replying to such questions as these: Is Jesus only one of the zons? 
Is he a vice-god or a higher Logos? Why was Judas admitted to the circle 
of the twelve? Why did not Jesus predict his own resurrection? Was the 
crucifixion foretold in the OT? What is the meaning of eating Christ’s 
flesh and drinking his blood? Why were not the Greeks evangelised by 
Jesus? Why were not the Samaritans evangelised by him? Some of these 
questions suggest cavillers, and others imply puzzled Christians. 

¥ This trait, already noted by Grotius, Russwurm (Johannes der Donnerer, 
1806), Storr, and others, has been worked out speculatively (cp. Rishell, 
/BL. xx. 38f.) by Baldensperger, followed partly by Wrede (GGA., 1900, 
1-26); the latter refers to the theory noticed in Siouffi's Etudes sur la 
religion destSoubbas ou Sabéens, leurs dogmes, leurs meurs (Paris, 1880, pp. 
179f.), that the prologue is directed against Sabsean views of the Baptizer. 
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explicitly disavowing all messianic claims (1° 320, cp. 4! 1041), 
and even his witness was not the final or highest (56). This 
polemic, however, is at best subordinate, and it is more likely to 
form part of the general anti-Jewish tendency of the gospel than 
to represent a direct allusion to some contemporary sect of 
John’s disciples. (4) Another feature is the traditional antithesis 
of the gospel to Cerinthus, the Jewish gnostic of Alexandria, who 
held that the world was created not by God but by “a certain 
Power far separate from him, distant from that Principality who 
is over the universe, and ignorant of the God who is over all” 
(Iren. adv. Haer. i, 26. 1, contrast Jn 1% etc.), and who taught 
that Christ, the spiritual and unsuffering One, descended upon 
Jesus in the form of a dove at the baptism, wrought miracles and 
proclaimed the unknown Father, and then ere the crucifixion 
withdrew (contrast Jn 114 etc.). The attribution of the Fourth 
gospel to Cerinthus was not such a groundless conjecture as 
modern critics of the Alogi have sometimes made out, for the 
Fourth gospel ignores the birth of Jesus (although 1}% was soon 
altered into an allusion to the virgin-birth), and lays stress on 
the Spirit remaining upon him at his baptism (197%), But this 
conjecture was even more impossible than the modern idea that 
it was written by (Kreyenbihl) or for gnostics.* Naturally it 
was more congenial to the latter than the synoptic gospels. It 
was, in fact, its early popularity among gnostic Christians which, 
together with its repudiation by the Alogi, distressed the good 
Ireneus. But the aversion to gnosticism, which begins with the 
prologue, continues through the whole book, and is only thrown 
into relief by the author’s use of gnostic phrases and formule.t 
The gnostic tendencies which were operating at the time when 
this writing was composed, tended to resolve revelation into a 
process of zons, semi-mythological and semi-metaphysical, by 
means of which God and the world came into relations; they 
further developed an ethical barrenness by their intellectualism, 
Against both of these tendencies the author of the gospel seeks 

* “ Prorsus igitur adsentior Eichhornio (/#trod. in NT pt. ii. p. 191) 
profitenti, euangelistam non quidem adversus gnosticos sed in eorum usum 
scripsisse ” (Bretschneider, Probatziia, p. 7). On this and on the recent 
attempt of Fries to prove that Cerinthus has interpolated the Fourth gospel, 
as written by John the presbyter originally, see Az. 4737-4738. 

+ Cp. Feine, W7'7h. 550f. On the Hermetic mysticism in the pro- 
logue, see Reitzenstein’s Zwei religionsgesch. Fragen (71 f.) and [oimandres 


(244f.), Norden, 348f., and generally E. F. Scott (4/77., 1916, pp. 345f.). 
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specially to safeguard his readers. He is also (cp. ¢.g. 161-4, and 
above, pp. 187-188, 362) sensitive to the gnostic claim that their 
secret tradition was derived from the apostles themselves, or 
that their teaching was an improvement and a legitimate advance 
upon that of the apostles, who had not always correctly under- 
stood the Lord (cp. eg. Iren. adv. haer. ii. 2, aduersantur 
traditioni dicentes se non solum presbyteris sed etiam apostolis 
exsistentes sapientiores sinceram inuenisse ueritatem: apostolos 
enim admiscuisse ea que sunt legalia, saluatoris uerbis; also 
ili, 1). 


(i.) The Alogi may have been Monarchians in christology, but their general 
spirit was that of the conservative commonsense people,* who suspected any 
adoption of semi-gnostic ideas and expressions such as the Fourth gospel 
furnished. The simple synoptic account of Jesus was enough for them, and 
their objections to the Fourth gospel were on the score of its theosophical 
traits rather than on account of its historical discrepancies with the earlier 
records, though the latter were not ignored. In spite of the uncertainties 
attaching to the whole question (cp. GAD. i, 239f.), the likelihood is that 
Hippolytus’ Defence of the Gospel according to John and the Apocalyp:s was 
the source from which the five Heads against Gaius were drawn, and that 
Gaius rejected not only the apocalypse but the Fourth gospel (cp. J. R. 
Harris, Hermas in Arcadia and other Essays, 1896; Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 
231f. The Montanist + exploitation of the Fourth gospel would naturally lead 
Gaius in the ardour of his polemic against Proklus to cut away the feet from 
under the Montanists by denying the apostolic claim of the only gospel to 
which they could appeal. 

(ii.) The dualism between light and darkness is regarded as a cosmic 
antithesis, whose origin the writer never attempts to investigate. His 
interests are not philosophic. The evil one is the prince of darkness, but 
evil-doers (31° 8) are none the less responsible for their actions. It is 
pressing the language of 1° (al things were made by him) to an unreal 
extreme, to infer from it that the Logos originated the natural darkness ; 
the language of the book is permeated by the practical aim of showing how 
the world can be brought from darkness into the light of Christ (so Corssen, 
GGA., 1904, pp. 166f., in opposition to Grill), not by any attempt to prove 
how the darkness originated. 


* In one sense there has been a Johannine problem in the church from the 
beginning ; as soon as the Fourth gospel was placed alongside of the 
synoptists, the divergences were felt. In another sense, the piety of Chris- 
tians has solved the problem; in spite of these divergences, it has been 
sensitive to the real unity between the synoptic and the Johannine Jesus. 
But, as Godet (Eng. tr. i. 159) observes, ‘‘ philosophy still seeks the synthesis 
of the two Sokrates; theology searches, and will for a long period still 
continue to search, for that of the two images of the Christ.” 

+ But ch. 21 is not a Montanist appendix (Barns, Ax." iv. 533-542). 
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§ 5. Relation to the Synoptic Gospels.—-Special literature: * A. W. 
P. Moller (de gent? et indolts Ev. Joh. et priorum evv. diversa ratione rite 
defintenda, 1816); Baur, Arzt. Untersuch. tiber die kanon. Euglien (1847), 
pp. 239f.; Freytag’s Symphonie der Euglien (1863); E. Delon, Le récit de 
S. Jean dans ses rapports avec la narration synoptique (1868) ; Holtzmann 
(ZWT., 1869, pp. 62f., 155f, 1875, pp. 448f.); Keim, i. 164f.; J. J. 
Taylor, An attempt to ascertain the character of the Fourth Gospel, especially 
in its. relation to the first Three (1870)2; P. Ewald, das Haupiproblem der 
Euglienfrage (1890); T. R. Birks, Hore Evangelice (1892), pp. 180f. ; 
Schlatter (‘die Parallelen in den Worten Jesu bei Joh. u. Matthdus,’ BF7, 
ii, §); Wernle, ate Synoptische Frage (1899), pp. 234-248; R. Mariano, 
Ure. iv. pp. 81-92 (‘Relazione coi Sinottici’); Loisy, Ze guatridéme 
Evangile (1903), pp. 56-76; P. Féret (‘Le probleme synoptico-Johannique,’ 
Annal. ad. Philos. Chrét., 1903, pp. 24-42); O. Holtzmann, Lesen Jesu (Eng, 
tr. 1904, pp. 32-46); CQ. (1905), 106-134; Barth, das Johannesevglm u. 
die Syn. Evglien® (1911); E. A. Abbott, Dzat. 1665~1874 (invaluable) ; 
Monnier, La mission hist, de Jésus* (1914), 354f. ; Zahn, NZ. § 67; W. 
Richmond, 7he Gospel of the Rejection (a study in the relation of the Fourth 
gospel to the three), 1906; P. W. Schmiedel, das vierte Euglm gegentiber den 
drei ersten (1906, Eng. tr. 1908); F. W. Worsley, Zhe Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptists (1909); Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1910), 
332-384; Feine (Z72/. 186-191). 


(1) That the Fourth gospel presupposes the general synoptic 
tradition may be taken for granted; the real problem of literary 
criticism is to determine whether it can be shown to have used 
any or all of the synoptic gospels. 

The omissions of synoptic phrases and ideas by Johnt 
include the casting out of devils, diseases like leprosy and 
paralysis (hence om. of terms like xa@apifw, Satpovia, Aempés, 
etc.), Sadducees, publicans, and scribes, with repentance, forgive- 
ness, watchfulness and prayer, sun, cloud, generation, hypocrite 
(hypocrisy), market-place, rich, substance or possessions, vineyard, 
and woe. One class of such omissions is not particularly 
significant, i.e. the synoptic adverbs for exceedingly (éxrepiroas, 
Alay, wepisods, and odddpa), adultery and adulteress, yoy (= 
wife), precede (mpo-dyw, -épxopat, -ropevopuar), ixavds and wdcos, 

* Historical sketches of opinion (foreign) on this problem, in Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 86f., 117f., 183f., 219f., etc. In speak- 
ing of J. Weiss’ Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, he divides and defines 
the course of investigation into the life of Jesus thus: the period inaugurated 
by Strauss, ‘ purely historical or purely supernatural?’—the period repre- 
sented by the Tiibingen school, * synoptic or Johannine ?’—the period inaugur- 
ated by J. Weiss, ‘eschatological or non-eschatological ?? (p. 237). 

+ See a carefully annotated and classified list of synoptic terms (¢.¢. terms 
used by all three, as a rule) rarely, if ever, used by John, in Dzat. 1672-1696. 
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xatadeirw (=leave), and dvaywaéoxw (of scripture). More 
important is the substitution, eg., of onpeta for dvvapes, and of 
mapotpia for tapaBor (cp. HFG. iv. pp. viif., 139 f.), due to the 
pragmatism which also explains the absence of any allusion to 
the virgin-birth, the temptation, the transfiguration, the agony 
in Gethsemane, etc., as inconsistent with what the writer aimed 
at in delineating the character of Jesus the Logos-Christ. 

The similarities of language between Mk. and Jn. alone are 
both few and, on the whole, insignificant; the occurrence, in 
parallel passages in both, of terms like dtaxdovoe and tpraxdcros, 
Oeppatvopat, vapdos motikés, (rriw ?), paricpa, and wraprov, in the 
same sense (cp. also the great multitude, Mk 12°8=Jn 12914, 
Mt. and Lk. omitting the 6), is hardly of weight enough to float 
the thesis that these indicate a sustained and subtle intention 
to support Mk. against the omissions and deviations of Mt. and 
Lk. (Diat. 1739 f, FFG. i. pp. 20f.).* Apart from Mt 2810= 
Jn 2017 (my brothers, see above, p. 254), the coincidences 
between Mt. and Jn. are still less remarkable (Déat. 1745-1757). 
Mk. breaks off before the narrative reaches the point where 
Jesus calls the disciples my brothers, and John’s agreements with 
Mt. probably go back to Mk. In short, the real connection of 
the Fourth gospel with its predecessors lies not in vocabulary 
but in ideas, and falls to be tested, not on stylistic so much as 
on historical and doctrinal grounds. These upon the whole 
support the hypothesis that the author of the Fourth gospel is 
frequently concerned to balance one of the synoptists against 
another as well as to correct all three. At almost every point 
where the orbit of the Fourth gospel coincides with that of the 
synoptic tradition, the former can be shown to represent a more 
developed stage of Christian reflection upon the facts, even 
where traces of a development can already be noted within the 
synoptic gospels themselves (see, ¢.g., detailed proofs in Wendt, 
pp. 14-48, and E. A. Abbott in Mew World, 1895, pp. 459-483, 
orin £Bi. 1773 f.). 

The only gospel about which there need be any hesitation is that of Lk. 
Here the repeated similarities of style and statement render it a fair question 


whether both gospels do not go back independently to common traditions 
(or sources), or whether the Fourth gospel simply represents in one aspect 





*I cannot see any adequate basis for the idea that (Déat. 1744f.) John 
intends to convey, by his allusions to the beloved disciple, a tacit contrast to 
the disappointing adherent of Mk 10°! (Jesus oveu' hem). 
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the climax of a development which can be traced from Mk. to Lk.* The 
solution lies in a combination of both hypotheses. The Lucan affinities of 
the Fourth gospel do not imply Sebaste-Samaria (Erbes) or Syrian Antioch f 
as the locus of the latter (Zurhellen); traditions are not confined by 
geographical boundaries, and the later affinities of Ignatius and Justin 
Martyr are as explicable on the ordinary Ephesian hypothesis. But some 
of the currents of the Lucan and ‘Johannine’ traditions flowed probably 
from Syrian Antioch. This may be admitted, without abandoning the use 
of Luke’s gospel by the author of the Fourth gospel. The two gospels are 
almost contemporary ; they breathe often the same atmosphere of religious 
thought andtendency. But John corrects Luke ; his gospel is not a complete 
account of Jesus, he admits, but he seeks to lay a deeper and more mystical 
basis for faith. Both have a remarkable common element in their vocabulary 
(cp. Gaussen in /7'S. ix. 562-568) ; ¢.g. dwrédxpiots, of Jesus (Lk 247 20%, cp. 
Jn 19°); Bdwrew (Lk 1674, Jn 13%) 3 yelrwv (Lk 14? 15° ®, Jn 98) ; dearplBew 
(intrans. =stay, Ac 12), 15%, Jn 3%); édxudooew (Lk 734, Jn 112 128 
135); év@dde=hither (Ac 2517, Jn 4™); xfaos (Lk 13%, Jn 18! etc.); 
xé\ros=bosom or breast (Lk 16%, Jn 1% 1373); vevew (Ac 24”, Jn 1374); 
épod (Ac 2}, Jn 4% etc.) ; mpodpapety (Lk 194, Jn 204); awwrore (Lk 19%, Jn 
18 etc.) ; orod (Ac 34 54, Jn 5? 10%), and gpéap (Lk 145, Jn 44-12).§ 

In one class of passages some special trait of Lk. has been adopted and 
adapted by the Fourth evangelist; ¢.g. 3%=Jn 11% (is John the Christ ?), 
48=Jn 16° (the devil ruler of this world), 47%%°=Jn 8 (Jesus eluding a 
crowd), 68=Jn 2” (the divine insight of Jesus), 77=Jn 447, 168°8!=Jn 53%. 47 
121-11, 1988-89 = Jn 12%, 2196 —Jn BIH, 223=Jn 13% 2%, 2287 =Jn 211537, 2260. 
Jn 18, 23%=Jn 19%" ; both use 6 xépios of Jesus in narrative; both apply 
the phrase som of Joseph to Jesus (4”=Jn 1* 6%) ; both separate the idea of 
Mt 10% from that of Mt 107-8 (cp. Lk 6 and 124%=Jn 131617 and 1514-15. 20 
where friends is applied by Jesus in Lk, and Jn. alone to the disciples). 
There is an increasing tendency in both to describe the relation of Jesus to 
God as that of the Son to the Father, to limit God’s fatherhood to Christians, 
to emphasise the Spirit, and to speak of Jesus as 6 owrtjp who brings 





* See Jacobsen (of. czt. pp. 46f.) on this point, with P. Feine’s Vor- 
hanonische Ueberlieferung, pp. 133-136, H. Rickard (CQR., 1917, 265f.), 
Moffatt’s Theol. of the Gospels (pp. 24f.), and above, pp. 268, 274. 

+ Kreyenbiih! uses these and other traits to further his hypothesis that the 
Fourth gospel was written by Menander of Antioch and afterwards rescued 
from the gnostics by the church, which re-edited it for ecclesiastical purposes. 
But Menander as an author is otherwise unknown; Kreyenbiihl’s estimate 
of gnosticism is too ideal, and the theory involves a recourse to arbitrary 
exegesis in general. 

+ The sense in Apoc 19" is different (=‘ dyed’), as is the case with ppéap 
also (9!-?), 

§édxvew, eEnyetoOar, avperv, and sxowlov are used in totally different 
senses by both writers, and ovyrl@ec0a: in different constructions; terms like 
wreupd, ‘EXAqvictl, dpiorav, and fwvvivas (both latter in Jn 21) are too casual 
and minor to deserve notice, while the uncertainty about Lk 24™ prevents 
606ma (Jn 19” etc.) being reckoned. 
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ryv cwrnplav. Both have Samaritan-stories and stories about Martha and 
Mary ; both agree, in opposition to Mk. and Mt., in placing the prediction 
of Peter’s denial during the last supper, and the denial itself previous to the 
violence done to Jesus in the judgment-hall ; both also note a triple (Lk 23% 
14. 23 74 rplrov =Jo 188 19% 8) vindication of Jesus by Pilate. 

There are further traces of more or less conscious correction on the part 
of the Fourth evangelist : thus 13? is a correction * of Lk 228; the discourse 
on humble, mutual service corresponds to the Lucan narrative, and some 
teferences in the passion narrative (¢.g. Annas and Kaiaphas) betray the 
same atmosphere, but in the latter narrative and in the resurrection-stories 
the motive of correction is more audible. Thus the appearance on the 
evening of the resurrection-day in the Fourth gospel (201°) tallies with that 
recorded by Lk 243649 in three points: f (a) the sudden appearance in the 
midst, (4) the showing of the body (hands and feet, Lk. ; hands and side, 
Jn.), and (c) the reference to forgiveness. John, however, changes the 
superstitious terror of the audience (the ten disciples, not, as in Lk., the 
eleven disciples and their companions) into a glad (167°) recognition, 
and makes them receive the Spirit at once instead of waiting for it. This 
latter point is significant.$ In the Fourth gospel the ascension takes 
place on the day of the resurrection; Jesus then comes (20""), as he 
had promised, back to his disciples, and breathes on them (not sends to 
them) the holy Spirit, which he had also promised (1576 167). This is the 
real mapovola of the Fourth gospel, and after 20?” there is no word of amy 
subsequent departure any more than in Mt 28. According to Lk 24 and Jn 
20, the disciples never leave Jerusalem; Galilean appearances of the risen 
Jesus are definitely excluded. The redactor of Jn 21 seeks to harmonise the 
two lines of tradition by a final Galilean vision, drawn either from the Lucan 
5! or from a common tradition (cp. p. §73). The revelation or recognition 
of Jesus év 797 KAdoes Tod prov (Lk 24°), and the eating of fish by Jesus in 
presence of the disciples (Lk 243°), reappear in Jn 211-8 in altered form ; 
here Jesus is recognised before the meal (of which he does not partake), 
and the meal consists of bread and fish. This suggests ‘‘that there may 
have beeu various traditions combining a literal and a symbolical meaning (1) 
about the catching of fish, (2) about a Eucharistic meal (after the resurrection) 





* Bacon (Fourth Gospel, pp. 376 f.) even takes 8° as a repudiation of Lk 
3? and as representing the older Palestinian view, which has a better chance 
of being historical. Westberg (Bzb/ische Chronologie nach Flavius Josephus 
und das Todesjahr Jesus, 1910, pp. 86f.) also defends this tradition on the 
ground that Jesus was really born in 12 B.c., and that Luke confused the 
consulate of Quirinius with his governorship over Judea. 

+ Four, if cal Aéyer abrots* elpivn duty is inserted after adrdy in Lk 24%. 

t The characteristic standpoint of the Fourth gospel is not the yearning 
for a return of Jesus the messiah to finish his work: /¢ 7s finished (Jn 19%), 
The prophetic and eschatological element in the last supper is obliterated, in 
order to make it a feast of love and love’s duties among Christians. It is the 
intensity of present communion with the living Lord in the Spirit which 
dominates the Fourth gospel and determines many of its departures from the 
synoptic tradition (see below). 
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in which fish formed a part” (Déat. 2483a).* In the Lucan story of 24% 
the general permission to handle (WmAagiyoaré we Kai Were) precedes the 
further proof (eating) of the reality of the resurrection-body ; whereas in the 
Fourth gospel, where the same order occurs (20% 211%), only Thomas is 
bidden handle the body of Jesus; and Jesus, in the sequel, distributes the 
food instead of eating it (see above, p. 275). 

The apocalyptic element, which almost disappears in the Fourth gospel, 
had already been diminished in Lk. (note, ¢.g., the significant change in 22° 
from Mk 14°*= Mt 268; the Jewish authorities, unlike Simeon, 276 9, are to 
die without seeing the Christ), but the Fourth evangelist transcends it as part 
and parcel of the Jewish messianism which he and his age felt to be no longer 
adequate to the Christian consciousness of the day. Traces of it still occur, 
e.g., in 5°5-?9 (which cannot be eliminated as a later interpolation), just as the 
older view of Jesus’ redemptive function incidentally recurs in 12, but such 
features do little more than denote the transition from the old to the new, and 
the characteristic aims of the author lie elsewhere, in a conception of Jesus 
for which he found the Logos-idea, not the messianic idea, to be the most 
effective category. This process had been already anticipated not only by Paul, 
but by the authors of Ephesians and Hebrews in their own way, without 
detriment to the supreme significance of Jesus Christ to the Christian. The 
Fourth evangelist, however, is less interested in the cosmological or 
typological significance of Jesus than his predecessors on this line, and 
generally he develops an independent view of his own, which is more 
thoroughly dominated by the set and spirit of the Logos-idea, 


(2) Not merely on the content but on the position of the 
Baptist’s ministry, the Fourth gospel is at issue with the synoptic 
tradition. The latter consistently defers the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry till the Baptist had been arrested (Mk 1}415, 
Lk 31821— Mt 412), as is the case with Ac 1097 13%f 194. The 
Fourth gospel makes the two ministries overlap (Jn 372-30 41-2), 
and does so, not from any naive forgetfulness of memory on the 
part of an old disciple, but in order to emphasise the superiority 
of Jesus to John; the latter recognises and confesses publicly 
the messianic claim of Jesus from the very outset. The develop- 
ment of the synoptic tradition in Mt. and Lk., which tends to 
heighten and ante-date the Baptist’s consciousness of Jesus’ 
significance, is thus brought to a climax. It is in keeping with 
this view, which knows (in contrast to the original tradition) of 
no secrecy upon the messianic authority of Jesus, that his full 
authority as God’s messiah is seen from the outset by his 


* There is no mysterious significance in the épyerat of ,v.¥8, however ; 
it goes with the following verb, as in 6 and 127%, The insertion of 
ebyapistiaas by SyrSi" and D in Jn 213%, if not a restoration of the original 
text, at least points to the early prevalence of this eucharistic conception of 
the scene (cp. C. H. Dodd in E£xg.? ii. 530-546). 
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disciples and by others. Here, again, the tendency already 
present, ¢.g., in Mt. (pp. 252, 259), is fully operative. 


Some further instances of this principle may be noted. (a) The first two 
onueta * are followed by no address; the fourth and fifth, which complete the 
Galilean cycle, lead up to a discussion which, however, attaches only to the 
fourth. The two Jerusalem-onueta, on the other hand, furnish the situation 
for long harangues, while the seventh (in Judea) not only is accompanied by 
an announcement of religious truth, but forms the pivot for the closing scenes 
in Jerusalem. Thus the only Galilean teaching is in 67 ; but although part 
of it is placed in the synagogue at Kapharnaum, even this is a debate with 
the Jews which might as well have occurred at Jerusalem ;. there is barely a 
trace of the characteristic Galilean gospel as that is preserved in the synoptic 
gospels, 

(4) An equally secondary trait lies in 2'°2, where an original saying is 
placed in a setting which has been transposed (so, ¢.g., among most recent 
writers, J. Réville, pp. 137 f. ; Drummond, 61; J. Weiss, Loisy, and Oesterley 
in DCG. ii. 712f.} from its historical site f in the synoptic tradition and re- 
cast for special reasons. According to the Fourth gospel, the cleansing of 
the temple took place on the occasion of the first and early visit to Jerusalem, 
and was an act not of messianic authority but of prophetic or reforming 
zealt (so, ¢.g., Wernle, Syn. Frage, 240; Blakeway in #7. xxii. 279f. ; 
Stanton, DA. ii. 245 ; Clemen, and Sanday ; after Beyschlag, sux Johann. Frage, 
83f.; R. H. Hutton, Zheological Essays, 222f.; A. B, Bruce, Kingdom of 
God, 306f.). In the synoptic tradition it brings the enmity of the scribes and 
priests to a head (Mk 1175-18 27); it is the natural climax of his ministry, a 
supreme effort to assert the rights of God in the headquarters of the nation, 
and his subsequent fate is the natural outcome of the deed. In the Fourth 
gospel the act is at once ante-dated and minimised. The saying connected 
with it is rightly reproduced, as is the connection of the incident with the 
passover. But the daring assertion of authority produces no impression 
beyond a mild remonstrance (218, reproduced from the synoptic tradition, 
Mk 11%= Mt 21%, which also connected this with a defence of its legitimacy) ; 
the authorities do not take action. Possibly, however, the writer simply 
introduced the incident at this point in order to emphasise the saying as a 
proof that Jesus foresaw his death and resurrection from the very beginning. 
He has thus reset the incident, under the influence of his pragmatism. On 
the one hand, he found sufficient occasion in the Lazarus-miracle for the 
arrest of Jesus and the enmity of the authorities; on the other hand, he 
considered that the first public visit of Jesus to Jerusalem must have been 
marked by an open assertion of his divine authority. 

(c) Another case of a synoptic saying being misplaced occurs in 4“, but 





* Even in the second, which is a variant of Mt 8°8B=Lk 71-19, faith is (as 
usual in this gospel) the result of the miracle, not, as in the synoptic tradition, 
the indispensable condition of help or healing, 

f Tatian also follows the synoptic order. 

t This is usually associated with the admission that the act might have 
been repeated ; but if not, that the Johannine chronology is preferable. 
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the allusion in 4 refers back to 2! not to Mt 8°¥8=Lk 72! as the second 
miracle ; the story (44) is a heightened form of the Matthzean narrative, 
just as 5! and 61-1 16-2] are of the synoptic originals. 6? is a fresh instance 
of misplacement (cp. Mk 6®=Mt 13°=Lk 472; for Marcion’s treatment of 
the story, see Hilgenfeld in ZW7., 1902, 127-144), while in 67-7, as in 
124, there is a distinct tendency to exculpate the twelve or Peter (see the 
synoptic parallels) at the expense of Judas Iskariot. 

(2) The Lazarus-miracle (111!) is exceptional in several respects. In the 
synoptic stories of people being raised by Jesus from the dead, the miracle 
takes place naturally ; the opportunity is furnished, and Jesus takes advantage 
of it. Here he consciously delays his arrival not only until the dead person is 
buried, but until the process of physical corruption has set in. The miracle is 
thus rendered more wonderful, in comparison with the synoptic stories, where 
Jesus only raises the unburied (and indeed those who have just died), and 
where he never arranges for any heightening of the effect. It is an illustration 
of the profound truth that Jesus is the source of life eternal in a dead world, 
and that the resurrection is not, as the popular faith of the church imagined 
(114), something which takes place at the last day, but the reception of Christ’s 
living Spirit: 7 am the resurrection and the life, he who believes on me, 
though he were dead, shall live, and no one who lives and believes on me shall 
ever die. Faith in the living Christ, as Paul had taught in his own way, 
meant a risen life independent of physical changes in the future. Whether 
more than this religious motive, operating on the Lucan material, is necessary 
to explain the story, remains one of the historical problems of the gospel (cp. 
A. E. Brooke in Cambridge Biblical Essays, 313f.). It is just conceivable 
that the incident failed for some reason to be included by the synoptic gospels ; 
their silence would not by itself be absolutely conclusive against the historicity. 
The difficulty is to give any adequate psychological reason why so stupendous 
and critical an episode (witnessed ex hyfothesé by all the disciples) should 
have failed to win a place in the synoptic tradition, even when that tradition 
is admitted to be incomplete at certain points, and this difficulty is heightened 
by the obvious motives of the writer, who makes this miracle the pivot of the 
final Jewish attack on Jesus, instead of the purging of the temple, which he 
transfers to the beginning of the ministry. ‘‘ The whole evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that the evangelist, using some tradition to us 
unknown and the synoptic material mentioned, elaborated them freely into a 
narrative designed to be at once: (a) an astounding manifestation of the 
Logos-Christ, (6) a pictorial setting forth of the spiritual truth of Christ as 
Life, (c} a prophetic prefiguration of the death and resurrection of Jesus, as 
shown by the facts that the names Jesus and Lazarus have the same meaning, 
and that the narrative forms a transition to the final struggle and to death ” 
(Forbes, p. 273). It may be a miracle which like that of Mk 11! (see pp. 
225, 236) has grown up* mainly out of a parable—in this case the parable 
of Lazarus (Lk 161), which closes (167!) with a passage (irrelevant to the 
original motive of the story) asserting that not even the witness of one risen 








* With hints from other synoptic traditions, ¢.g. the raising of the widow’s 
son at Nain (Lk 7!-!7, performed, like the raising of Lazarus, before a large 
crowd). 
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from the dead would avail to produce repentance and faith in those who 
reject the testimony of the OT revelation (Lk 168=Jn 5), What historical 
nucleus lies behind the story, it is no longer possible to ascertain. The 
allegorical or symbolical ends of the writer are the outstanding feature (cp. 
Bretschneider’s rodadilia, p. 79, “‘tota igitur narratio conscripta est ut 
consilio dogmatico inseruiret, scl. ut doceret exemplo clarissimo, in Iesu 
habitasse Aéyor diuinum. Dogmaticum igitur potius hic egit scriptor, quam 
historicum”). They indicate that the story may be another instance of what 
Origen in his commentary called the preservation of spiritual truth in bodily 
inaccuracy (cwfouevou moddAdxts TOO ddyOols mveuparixod év TH cTwMATLKGE ws 
fy elsroe res Wevde?); so, ag., Abbott * (Zd2., 1804f., 2744-2751), Loisy, 
Burkitt (Zransmission, pp. 221f.), Forbes, E. F. Scott (of. cét. 37f.), 
Heitmiiller, and Bacon (Zhe Fourth Gospel, 345 f.). 

(e) The story in 12!-8 has been changed from after (Mk., Mt.) to before 
the entry, but the further question of its relation to Lk 78°, or even of the 
relation between the latter and the Marcan (Matthzan) parallel, remains 
another of the enigmas of gospel-criticism, which can hardly be solved along 
the lines of purely literary investigation. f 

(3) The day is now over, or almost over, when the Fourth 
gospel and the synoptists could be played off against each other 
in a series of rigid antitheses, as though the one were a matter- 
of-fact and homogeneous chronicle and the other a spiritual 
reading of the earlier tradition. The problem is too delicate 
and complex for such crude methods. Recent criticism of the 
synoptic gospels has brought them nearer to the Fourth gospel. 
It has revealed not simply variant traditions, some of which re- 
appear in the Fourth gospel, but chronological gaps, and above 
all the operation of tendencies which exercise a creative as well 
as a moulding pressure upon the tradition. The Fourth gospel 
presents, in one aspect, a further and special phase of the 
tendency to interpret and reflect upon the evangelic traditions in 
the light of the later Christian consciousness. The synoptic 
gospels are not objective chronicles, relating the incidents and 
sayings of which the Fourth gospel provides the spiritual inter- 
pretation. In Mark, especially, the presence of such an inter- 
pretation has now been proved (pp. 226f.); and this is all the 
more significant, since the Fourth gospel is recognised upon all 
hands to go back ultimately to the Marcan tradition rather than 


*Cp. also Drat. 1528f.; AFG. i. 155 f., iv. 1o0f.; Wendland 
(HBNT i. 2. 305f); and Gardner’s Zphesian Gospel, 283. (** the story is 
probably a transposition into a higher key of something which really 
happened ’’). 

t ‘‘ Der Weg von Mk. und Lk. aus zu Joh, erscheint fast unméglich lang 
ohne Zuhilfnahme einer Sondertradition” (Wernle, p. 241). 
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to the Matthzan or to the Lucan. The synoptics, as well as 
the Fourth gospel, were written é« wiotews eis iar. The motto 
of Jn 20%! would apply to all the three, but in a special sense 
to Mark; for, in spite of the difference of angle from which 
Mark and John view the messianic dignity of Jesus, both aim 
at demonstrating that he was the Son of God (see p. 234). 


The most important aspect of this relationship is historical. There is good 
evidence to show that Jesus had a ministry in Judea, during which he visited 
Jerusalem, prior to his final visit, and that the narrative of the Fourth 
gospel on this point goes back to a nucleus of primitive traditions from 
which they have been worked up.* The synoptic tradition really is 
derived from Mk.’s scheme, which is admittedly far from exhaustive, and 
even in it there are traces which corroborate the view elaborated in the 
Fourth gospel. Thus the temptation-stories clearly presuppose a Jerusalem 
and Judean mission larger than the synoptists themselves suggest ; and even 
if Mt 233 =Lk 133 is a quotation, still the fact that it was attributed to 
Jesus seems to imply more than a mere willingness or desire to have come 
to Jerusalem previously. Similarly the journey through Samaria to Jerusalem 
in Lk 9°58, though editorially relegated to the last visit on the Marcan 
scheme (10'), is followed by a number of incidents which suggest that it 
could not have originally belonged to that visit. On any view of the 
ministry of Jesus, his public mission must have lasted more than twelve 
months, so that ample room is left for at least one visit to celebrate the 
passuver. It is needless to postulate that he must have been accompanied 
by his disciples on such an occasion, and their absence may account for the 
early apostulic silence on the Judean ministry. No stress can be laid on the 
fact that when Jesus finally reached Jerusalem, he was well-known to a 
number of people not only in Bethany but in the capital ; this does not neces- 
sarily imply more than visits to the passover prior to his public ministry. 
Nor do the discussions with the scribes and Pharisees involve a Jerusalemite 
locus. The significant data, which seem to indicate that the tradition of at 
least one intermediate visit to Jerusalem has been almost obliterated in 
the synoptic tradition, occur in (i.) the temptation-story, which requires 
no comment, and (ii.) in Lk 9°, the contents of which (pp. 273 f.) 
cannot be arranged within the limits of the last journey to Jerusalem. 
Thus 10! (dispatch of the seventy, or the seventy-two, eis wacay wédw kab 
romov of Fuedder adrds pxecGor), when taken with 1017, cannot denote the 
dispatch of the disciples as harbingers of Jesus on the route (as in 9°!*), 
The subsequent incidents are for the most part undated or vaguely set; 
some imply Jerusalem (11° etc.), others Galilee (13%! etc.), others Samaria. 





*Cp. eg. Bleek (JVZ7. § 71), Wendt (p. 12): ‘‘there is nothing to 
justify us in refusing to acknowledge that Jesus may really have made several 
visits to Jerusalem,” and J. Weiss in his review of Spitta’s Strez/fragen (TLZ., 
1909, 460 f.) and in de Aufgaben d. NT Wassenschaft (p. 44): ‘‘ Was lasst 
sich sachlich gegen eine langere Wirksamkeit, gegen ein Wirken auch in 
Jerusalem einwenden?” Compare the discussion by A. E, Brooke in 
Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), pp. 296 f. 
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But in 17!*-8 the incident presupposes a journey from Jerusalem,® as is still 
clear from 17, where Luke has overlaid the original (kal atrds depp ero 
did wéoov Zapapelas cal Vadt\alas) with the pragmatic heading, kal éyévero 


€v Ty wopever Gas els‘ Lepovoad7ju (95! 1322). 


(iii.) The lament over Jerusalem. 


Mt 2357 


‘Tepovoadtu' Lepovcadiu, 4 daroxrely- 
ovga Tovs mpopyras Kal AOoBoroica 
Tovs dmeaTaAdpévous Tpds avThy, togdKis 
H0ddnoa éemuuvayayew Ta Téxva cov, 
dv tpdrov émicuvayer dpyis ra vooola 
alris trd Tas wrépvyas, kai ox 7ed- 
noate’ Sov adlerae tpiv 6 olxos buav 
[Zpnuos]’ Adyw yap tiv, od wh pe 
Wnre dm’ Aprit &ws av elrnyre, evrdoyy- 
pévos 6 épxdueros ev dvduare xuplov. 


Lk 1334 

‘Lepoveadhu Tepovoadty, 4 daroxrely- 
ovga Tovs wpopijras Kal AoBorotca 
Tovs arecTahuévous Wpds AUTAY, WOTAKLS 
HOA na éemiouvdtat ra Téxva cov, bv 
Tpdmov pms Thy éauTis vooady vrd 
Tas mrépvyas, kal ox AOeAnoaTe’ Ldov 
agierar Uuiv 6 olkos tua’ Néyw [de] 
buiv [dre] ob ph we tOnTre ews iter 
dre elrnre, evroy jpévos o epxdmevos ev 
évouare Kuplov. 


The two versions are practically identical, + whereas Luke departs from Mt. 
emphatically in the context. This confirms the view (p. 197) that the saying 
belonged to Q or the apostolic source, which therefore reflected a tradition that 
Jesus had appealed to Jerusalem prior to his last visit. The latter interpreta- 
tion implies that Jesus either spoke the words as they stand, or, at any rate, the 
nucleus (so Merx) of the quotatior. (see above, pp. 26, 33); and, in spite of 
scepticism to the contrary, this hypothesis has much in its favour. Unless 
on @ prior? grounds one is prepared to defend the synoptic chronology at all 
costs, a saying like this must be fairly allowed to have some weight in 
deciding the question of the visits paid by Jesus to the capital. The plain 
inference to be drawn from the passage is either (a) that it was spoken as a 
farewell word after some visit (or, visits) to the capital during which Jesus 
had vainly endeavoured to win over the citizens to his gospel,t or (4) that 
Mt. has correctly placed it (see above, p. 195). In either case, it betrays the 
fact that Jesus had exercised a ministry of some kind in Jerusalem prior to 
his final entry. ‘‘The words have no meaning whatever in Luke, who puts 
them into the mouth of Jesus before he had even seen Jerusalem during his 
public ministry (13°4); and even from the better arrangement of Matthew 
(23%7) it is unintelligible how Jesus, after a single residence of a few days in 
Jerusalem, could found his reproaches on multiplied efforts to win over its 
inhabitants to his cause. This whole apostrophe of Jesus has so original a 





* To Nazareth, where he was rejected (J. F. Blair, Apostolic Gospel, pp. 
108 f.)? 

t On the variants ‘TepovooAyju and ‘Iepoodd\upa, especially in Lk., see R. 
Schiitz in ZV/I’., 1910, 169-187, and, on the passage as a citation from a lost 
Jewish work, J. H. Michael (477°, 1918, 107 f.). 

t So, eg., Spitta (Stret/ragen, pp. 63f.) and Allen (Afasthew, p. 251): 
‘The words seem to be a fragment belonging to an earlier period of the 
ministry, when Christ was leaving Jerusalem for the last time before Elis 
triumphal entry. We must imagine a controversy with the Jews similar to 
that recorded in S. John 1072-89,” 
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character, that it is difficult to believe it incorrectly assigned to him; hence, 
to explain its existence, we must suppose a series of earlier residences in 
Jerusalem, such as those recorded by the fourth Evangelist” (Strauss, 
p- 271).* This supposition has several items in its favour, Whatever 
be the reason for the synoptic silence on a Judean ministry (or, for the 
matter of that, on the mission to Chorazin and Bethsaida, Mt 11727=Lk 103%), f 
once the erroneous idea of a ministry limited to twelve months is abandoned, 
the general probability is that during his ministry to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, Jesus would not ignore the capital. Unless the accuracy and 
adequacy of synoptic chronology are to be made a critical dogma,—and few will 
admit this, at the present day, —there is an @ frioré likelihood that the Fourth 
gospel may after all represent an aspect of the activity of Jesus which was 
overlooked in the Marcan scheme. This does not imply that the festivals- 
programme of the Fourth gospel is superior to the outline of the synoptic 
tradition, or even that the two can be harmonised. The author of the 
Fourth gospel, with his predilection for displaying the religion of Jesus in 
contrast to Jewish theories and gbjections, naturally chose Jerusalem as the 
locus for his debates; the simpler Galilean preaching did not interest him. 
But, in view of the general probabilities and of the occasional indications 
preserved in the synoptic tradition itself,} it is arbitrary to deny outright that 
he may have had some traditional justification on which to rear his super- 
structure. The synoptic scheme rests ultimately upon a single line of 
historical tradition, and the synoptists themselves, especially Mt. and Lk., 
not only amplify the earlier scheme by material which is assigned in part to 
extra-Galilean situations, but even contain indications of a Judean mission. 
Furthermore, as Weizsicker § points out (p. 174), had the Fourth evangelist 
possessed simply the synoptic tradition, and had he had no other aim than to 
set forth his own idea of Jesus, there was no obvious reason why he should 


* The rather forced alternative is to conjecture (a) that Jesus spoke, or 
was simply made by the evangelists to speak, in the name of the divine 
Sophia, so that the weodxts xrd. would be read in the sense of the preceding 
Mt 23% (¢.¢. attempts through the disciples or apostles), or (6) that réxva 
‘Iep, is equivalent to Jews in general. 

+ Bethsaida falls within the purview of the Fourth gospel. 

$ The reception of Jesus in Mk 111° and the saying in Mk 14 may both 
imply a longer connection between Jesus and Jerusalem than the synoptic 
scheme allows for. Cp. also Mk 128, Lk 19# 20! 2197 2258, Wellhausen 
(on Mk 112-!°) recognises that the data of the last visit imply a longer con- 
nection with Jerusalem than the Marcan week accounts for; but, as he 
refuses to admit any prior connection with Jerusalem, he feels obliged to 
throw over the Marcan schematism. 

§ ‘*Wenn er aber auch schon friiher Jesus in Jerusalem auftreten lisst, 
so lag dafiir tiberall keine Nothigung in seiner Tendenz. Es kann dies kaum 
aus einem anderen Grunde, als dem einer eigenen Kunde geschehen sein. 
Ebenso verhdlt es sich mit den eigenthiimlichen Wandererzahlungen des 
Evglms Wenn er Geschichten berichtet, die nicht aus den Synoptikern 
genommen sind, so liegt auch hier die Erklarung am nachsten, dass er dies- 
selben aus eigener Ueberlieferung hatte” ( Undersuchungen, 174 f., cp. 328 f.). 
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introduce earlier Judean visits; the mere desire to exhibit Jesus on the 
prophetic stag: of messiah’s activity does not adequately account for the 
particular form of the Fourth gospel’s tradition. The conclusion * therefore 
is that the material incorporated by Matthew, and especially by Luke, pre- 
supposed at least one visit to Jerusalem prior to the final entry, but that both 
Matthew and Luke, adhering to the Marcan chronology, fused the incidents 
of this visit with the final visit. 

(iv.) The date of the Cructfixion.—The primary tradition (Mk 14??= 
Mt 2695) expressly dates the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus wy év r9 éopry, 
from which it follows (ep. Mt 278) that Jesus was crucified before the pass- 
over. This is the standpoint of the Fourth gospel (¢.g. 13! 1878) and of 
the gospel of Peter (15 crucifixion mpd pias Tay agipwy, THS EopTis avrwv), 
possibly even of Paul (1 Co 578 15°): it was adopted independently by the 
Quartodecimans during the controversy which broke out in the second 
century (ep. Drummond, pp. 444f. 3 Zahn’s Forschungen, iv, 283f.; GHD. 
i, 173f.3; Preuschen in PAE. xiv. 725f,, and Bacon, Fourth Gospel tn 
esearch and Debate, 1910, 413f.). In the synoptic gospels,+ however, 
this tradition has been overlaid by another (Mk 14 = Mt 26" =Lk 227), 
which made the last supper synchronous with, instead of prior to, the Jewish 
passover. But that Jesus died on Nisan 15, the feast day, is unlikely, as 
work was going on (Mk 152, Lk 23°) and arms were being carried (Mk 
147 etc.), both of which, as well as a meeting of the Sandedrin, were strictly 
prohibited on the feast day. Some of the details preserved by the synoptic 
gospels about what happened on the day of the crucifixion and the day after 
tally, in fact, with the primary tradition, and are inconsistent with the special 
identification of the last supper and the passover. The improbabilities 
of the latter view have led to a widespread agreement among modern critics 
that the former tradition is the older and more reliable ; so, ¢.g., C. H. Turner 
(DB. i. 411), Sanday (DA, ii. 633f.), Wellhausen (on Mk 12} ‘ man hat 
richtig erkannt, das die hier vorliegende Zeitrechnung der gewéhnlichen 
synoptischen widerspreche, und richtig geurteilt, dass sie die alte sei und 
noch im vierten Evangelium befolgt werde”),£ O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, ch. 
xiii, ; ZN W/., 1904, 89-120), Spitta (d¥e Urchrist. Trad. tiber Ursprung und 
Sinn des Abendm., 1893, 205-237), J. Weiss, Kattenbusch (Christliche Welt, 
1895, 317f., 331f.), Wendt, von Dobschiitz (Probleme, 17), Preuschen 
(ZNW., 1904, pp. 14f.), Bousset (Jesus, Eng. tr. 19), Heitmiiller, Bacon, 
F. M. Hitchcock (DCG. i. 414f.), Westberg (of. cé#. 130f.), ete. On this 
view, the synoptic gospels are inconsistent with themselves, and the Fourth 
gospel intervenes in support of the better tradition. The recognition of this 
has important bearings on the whole question of early Christian tradition, 
for if, in one case, the typological significance of an event is proved to be 





* This has been urged from Schleiermacher downwards. 

+ Later Jewish writers, who seem to contradict the synoptic chronology, 
were often tempted to idealise the past by reading back into this period 
‘ater customs and ideas (cp. N. Schmidt, /BZ., 1891, pp. 6f.). 

+ Also on John 19%" (‘ Wenn Jesus nach Joa wirklich am Tage vor dem 
Pascha gestorben ist, so kann das nicht auf Tendenz beruhen, sondem nut 
auf den alten Tradition, die auch bei Markus noch durchschimmert ’). 
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derived from the event, there is a probability that in other cases an incident 
is not to be dismissed as unhistorical simply because it lends itself to a 
religious application or moral. The correctness of the Johannine tradition 
is corroborated* by the likelihood that Luke (221516) preserves a saying 
which seems to show that when Jesus ate his last meal with the disciples, 
he knew that he would not live to celebrate the passover that year with them. 
He had earnestly hoped to do so; éwiOuplg ére@tpynoa robro rd wdoxa (i.e. 
this year’s festival) paryeiv ped’ budv mpd rod pe wabety, But he now knew 
this hope was to be disappointed. He was to die ere then. Aéyw yap dyiv, 
bre od ph Pdyw abrd ews Srov Anpwly év rH Bacrrelg rol Geod, This implies 
that the Lord’s supper was eaten prior to the passover; the words are not a 
paschal reference. 

Repeated efforts have been made (a) to harmonise the synoptic and 
Johannine traditions as they lie before us,{ or (4) to explain the origin of the 
synoptic technical error ; the former by identifying, ¢.z., the supper of Jesus 
with the Chagigak or the Kiddusch (G. H. Box, /7S., 1902, 357f.), the 
latter by assuming a primitive confusion (due originally to the editor of the 
second gospel ?) t in the Marcan chronology of 14! 1? which underlies Mt. and 
Lk., or elsewhere (good summary in DCG. i. 414f.; cp. also Abbott’s 
Diat. 1289 f.). Chwolson, the rabbinic expert, in the second edition (1908) 
of his Letete Passamahl Christi (cp. Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. d. 
Judentums, 1893, 537f., and ZWT., 1895, 335-378), holding that Jesus was 
crucified on Nisan 14, explains that, as the passover fell on a Friday, the 
lamb could be slain and eaten on Nisan 13, and that the synoptic error is due 
to a misinterpretation of xnoas ‘np Nova in the Aramaic original of Mt 26, 
which could be rendered (1) rightly, ‘‘day before paschal day,” ¢z.e. Nisan 13, 
(2) ‘day before paschal-feast,’ z.e. Nisan 14, or (3) ‘ first day of paschal feast,’ 
ze, of unleavened bread. If this explanation can be transferred to Mk 14” 
(cp. Lambert in /7S., 1903, 184f., and Allen’s Matthew, pp. 269-274), the 
preliminary error is explicable.§ Whether or not the last supper was meant 
to be a sort of (anticipated ?) paschal meal, it was probably not celebrated on 
the regular day, though the inferior tradition of the synoptists arose from the 
idea that it was the paschal supper. Another reconstruction of the original 
source would be xnop5a o1pp (=before the passover) read as xnDDT o1p3 (=on 
the first day of the passover) in the Hebrew primitive gospel (Resch, 
Paralleltexte zu L. 615f., cp. Briggs, New Light, pp. 56-63). 

(v.) The argument from some minor points is significant, but is not to be 
pressed, in the present state of our knowledge. Thus (2) Mk 14=Mt 4” 
implies an earlier ministry in Judea, but it could not have been of the 
character described in the Fourth gospel. (4) The strongly attested v.1. 
Tovdaias in Lk 4“, which has every appearance of being original, might be 
taken in its Lucan sense as an equivalent for Palestine, z.e. including, not 








* Cp. G. H. Box (Critical Review, 1903, 32-34), Brooke and Burkitt in 
/TS., 1908, 569-571, Askwith, and Harnack in 7ZZ., 1909, 49-50. 

+ So, recently, A. Wright (Mew Testament Problems, pp. 159f.), Zahn 
(ZT. iii. 273 £.), Gwilliam (DCG. ii. 5 f.), and Belser (JW7. 292-295). 

t So, ¢g., Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story, pp. 195 f.) and Spitta. 

§ But see Goguel’s (of, cét, above, p. 518) criticisms (pp. 16-18). 
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excluding, Galilee; it need not (ep. FFG. ii. 209) include any visit to 
Jerusalem. (¢) The elimination of the words 7d mdoxa in 64 (Hort in WH. 
77-81; van Bebber in Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 1898, pp. 33f., 
after Jacobsen and others), which rests on their neglect by the Alogi, Trenzeus, 
Origen, etc., and on the possibility of assimilation with 2', would reduce the 
chronological discrepancy between the Fourth gospel and the synoptists ; but 
the evidence does not yet seem strong enough for this hypothesis (cp. Burkitt's 
Ev, da-Mepharr. ii. 313), unless, with Schwartz, Wellhausen, R. Schiitz, and 
others, the whole verse is deleted as one of the editorial insertions. * 


(4) The Fourth evangelist, like his two immediate pre- 
decessors, thus bases on Mk.’s narrative, but diverges from it 
repeatedly ; these divergencies are in some cases accidental, in 
others due to a preference for Mt. or Lk., or for both combined, 
and in other cases, again, the result of some independent tradition. 
Their motive cannot always be explained from his pragmatism, but 
the important point is that his method and its results do not 
suggest invariably the instinct of an eye-witness who sifts earlier 
traditions of differing value. The details are in the main the 
circumstantial minutize of a vivid or symbolic (Philonic) 
imagination, when they are not borrowed from the synoptic 
narratives. The use made of these narratives by the Fourth 
evangelist really illustrates the derivative and secondary character 
of his work, judged from the historical standpoint, and this 
conclusion is not affected by the admission that on two points 
in particular, eg., the date of the death and the previous 
connection with Judea, the tradition of the Fourth gospel has 
substantially reproduced elements which later phases of the 
synoptic tradition tended to obliterate. 


(a) It would tell strongly against an eye-witness or a Palestinian Jewish 
Christian as the author of, or one of the authorities for, the gospel, if the 
description of Kaiaphas as dpytepeds av rod éviavrof éexelvov (11% © 188) 
meant that the writer really believed the Jewish high priests were appointed 
annually, like the Asiarchs (so from Bretschneider and Baur to Martineau and 
Forbes). But this argument is not valid. The phrase might either mean 
in that fateful year (so, e.g., Keim, Godet, Zahn, Peake, amongst others), or 
that the writer simply adapted his description to the local customs with which 
his readers were familiar (so, ¢.g., Holtzmann and Loisy). The former 


*The widespread admission (cp. AFG. v. 200f.), that a historical 
nucleus underlies the Johannine traditions about the Judean ministry, is 
opposed to the predominant view which has been recently argued with excep- 
tional ability by Dr. James Drummond (pp. 41f.), whose critical position 
generally is as favourable to the external evidence for the Johannine author 
ship as it is unfavourable to the historicity of the gospel’s contents. 
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explanation is preferable, upon the whole. ‘The year of which the 
evangelist speaks was the year of all years; the acceptable year of the Lord, 
as it is elsewhere called; the year in which the great sacrifice, the one 
atonement, was made, the atonement which annulled once and for ever the 
annual repetitions. It so happened that it was the duty of Caiaphas, as high 
priest, to enter the holy of holies and offer the atonement for ¢hat year. 
The evangelist sees, if we may use the phrase without irreverence, a dramatic 
propriety in the fact that he of all men should make this declaration. By 
a divine irony he is made unconsciously to declare the truth, proclaiming 
Jesus to be the great atoning sacrifice, and himself to be instrumental in 
offering the victim. This irony of circumstances is illustrated in the case of 
Pilate, as in the case of Caiaphas” (Lightfoot, ZxJ.4 i. 88-89). 

(4) A similar verdict may be passed upon the discourses, where the 
creative genius of the author is at its height. Even here, in spite of the 
dialectic which pervades the debates of Jesus and the Jews, in spite also of 
the later standpoint of the Christian consciousness which reads itself back 
at several points into the sayings, there is good evidence of an accurate 
acquaintance, on the part of the author or of his sources, with the Palestinian 
situation. ‘‘One of the most remarkable facts about the writings of recent 
Jewish critics of the New Testament has been that they have tended upon the 
whole to confirm the gospel picture of external Jewish life, and where there 
is a discrepancy these critics tend to prove that the blame lies not with the 
New Testament originals, but with their interpreters. Dr. Giidemann, Dr. 
Biicheler, Dr. Schechter, Dr. Chwolsohn, Dr. Marmorstein, have all shown 
that the Talmud makes credible details which many Christian expositors have 
been rather inclined to doubt. Most remarkable of all has been the cumu- 
lative strength of the arguments adduced by Jewish writers favourable to the 
authenticity of the discourses in the Fourth gospel, especially in relation to 
the circumstances under which they are reported to have been spoken.” * 


§ 6. Zopography.—Nearly forty years ago, Matthew Arnold, 
in God and the Bible (ch. v.), observed that the Fourth evangelist’s 
“Palestinian geography is so vague, it has for him so little of the 
reality and necessity which it would have for a native, that when 
he wants a name for a locality he takes the first village that comes 
into his remembrance, without troubling himself to think whether 
it suits or no.” This hasty verdict had been rejected by anti- 
cipation in Keim (i. 179), and subsequent research has shown 
that whoever the author was, he must have had a first-hand 
acquaintance with the topography of Palestine prior to A.D. 70. 
Summaries of the evidence may be seen in K. Furrer’s article on 
‘das Geographische im Evglm nach Johannes’ (ZVW.,, 1902, 
257-265), Drummond (pp. 366-374), Lohr’s essay on ‘ Wie 
stellt sich die neuere Paldstinaforschung zu den geographischen 
Angaben des Johannesevglms’ (Deutsch-Evang. Blatter, 1906, 

* Dr. Abrahams in Camébridge Biblical Essays (1909), 181. 
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795f.), and Bacon, Zhe Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate 
(1910), ch. xv. 


In most cases the difficulty resolves itself into our ignorance of the local 
geography, not into the writer’s. Thus, the Bethany mépav roi "Iopddvou 
(cp. 10) which was the scene of John’s mission (1*) may be identified either 
with the Betonim (Betdne) of Jos 13°8(so Zahn, VAZ., 1907, 266f., and 
Furrer), or, ifthe inferior reading Be‘habara be adopted, with Bashan (Batanea, 
so Henderson’s Palestine, 154, and Conder, 7ent-Work, 230; the latter 
identifying the spot with ford ‘Aéarah). But the Bethabara of Origen * 
and the Zvang. da-Meph. (cp. Mrs. Lewis, Zhe Old Syriac Gospel, 1910, 
p. xxviii, and Burkitt’s ed. ii. 308 f.) seems due to local tradition, which 
identified the scene with a pre-Christian holy place which became, at any rate, 
a sacred spot for Christians before the end of the second century. Others 
(e.g. Mommert, Aenon u. Bethania, 1903, and Lohr) suggest that both 
names refer to the same spot, Bethany being a ford nearly opposite Jericho 
(=Bethabara), ‘house of the ford,’ while some (from Sir George Grove and 
Sir C. W. Wilson to Cheyne, 2Bz. 548; and Rix, 7ent and Testament, 175 f.) 
variously explain the names as corruptions of an original Bydava8pd, z.e. Beth- 
Nimrah (cp. Ba:favaSpd, Jos 13°”) over thirteen miles east of the Jordan 
(cp. Abbott, Dzat. 13-14, 610-616). This is, at any rate, better than the 
identification of Bethabarah with the Bac@npd or Beth-barah of Jg 774 (Sanday, 
Sacred Sites, 23), or the omission of Bethany as a gloss (Schwartz, Bousset). 

The other scene of John’s mission, Alvay éyyis tof Darel (3%), is either 
‘Ainfin, seven miles from Salim (Conder’s Zent- Work, i. 91 f.), or’ Ain-Fara, 
about two hours N.N.E. of Jerusalem (Furrer, Moore in DCG. i. 353 
Sanday’s Sacred Sttes of Gospel, 1903, 33f.), or Ain Dschirm da (Mommert), 
eight miles S. of Scythopolis (for other ideutifications, see Lagrange in £Z., 
1895, 509 f.; Hastings’ D&. iv. 354; H&B. 4242, and Nestle in DCG. ii. 
550-551). In any case the actuality of the place is not affected, even if the 
name ft is supposed to carry a certain allegorical significance (e.g. Fountains 
near to Peace, the Baptist preparing for the higher purification by Christ the 
king of Salem=Melchizedek ; so Abbott in Dzat. 615-616, and Z&z. 1796; 
Pfleiderer, Loisy, Kreyenbiihl : i. 589, ii. 378). This possibility of a symbolic 
allusion recurs in the case of the Samaritan town Zuxdp (4°), which the 
majority of recent geographers (notably Sir Charles Wilson in Hastings’ DB. 
iv. 635; Conder, G. A. Smith’s Hest. Geography, ch. xviii. ; A. W. Cooke, 
DCG. ii. 685-687; Furrer, Lohr, and Rix’s Zent and Testament, 26f.) 
continue to identify with ‘Askar. The term is hardly, as Jerome thought, 
a transcriptional error for Zuyéu, but it might be a play on it, either as Sheher 
=false (of idols, Hab 21°, so Hengstenberg and others), or SAz#4or = drunken 





* On the variant Byéapd in the MSS of Origen, see Brooke (JTS. i. 65). 
Origen’s explanation of it as=olkos xaracxevfs suggests to him a play upon 
the name as appropriate to the mission of one who prepared (Mt 117°) the 
Lord’s way. ‘‘Fortasse primum scriptum fuit Byécay, que urbs in campo 
ad Iordanem ad ripam parui fluminis erat ” (Bretschneider, 96). 

¢ An error (Bretschneider, 96-97'. due to the writer mistaking yyy (= 
pontes, agua) for jy, the name of a tuwn. 
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(Is 28', of the Samaritans). The latter has been widely held, ¢.g., among 
recent editors by Abbott (2.42. 1796, 1801), Loisy, and Calmes ; Kreyenhithl 
(ii. 396-397) modifies it into an identification of Sychar with tia¥=a drinker 
—here of water, z.¢. Samaria, personified in the woman, a religious knowledge 
which is inferior to the true water or knowledge of Christianity. 

The pool émrAreyoudvy ‘ESpaisri BynOfabd, wévre oroas éxovea (57) is still 
a vexed problem in the topography of Jerusalem (best summary by G. A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, ii. §64f.; cp. Moore in DCG. i. 193-195, and Rendel 
Harris, S¢delights on New Testament Research, 1908, pp. 36-78); even the 
name is uncertain, though Bethzatha or Bezatha seems the original form (cp. 
Keim, iii. 215f.; WH. ii. 76; Nestle in ZVW., 1902, 171-172) either as 
Bezetha (so Josephus for the north quarter of the city) or ByOfadd =‘ the 
house of the olive.’ But again the local touch is not affected by the symbolic 
meaning of the five porches as the five books of the Mosaic law (which has 
been obvious since Augustine) with its intermittent purification, and of the 
thirty-eight years in v.>(=Israel’s thirty-eight years in the wilderness, Dt 2"), 
The inferior reading Bethesda (=0707 m3, house of mercy or grace) probably 
was substituted for the original on this account. 

In 6! (as in 211) 79s TiBepiddos is a water-mark of the second century, or, 
at any rate, of the end of the first century (cp. Josephus, Bed/. iii. 3. 5, iv. 8. 2). 
‘Alle Schriftsteller im ersten Jahr. n. Chr. den Ausdruck See von Tiberias 
noch nicht haben; Strabo, Plinius, Josephus brauchen die Form See 
Gennesar oder Gennesaritis, auch die Targumim haben diese Form. Vom 2 
fahrh. an scheint der name Tiberiassee mehr und mehr officiell geworden zu 
sein’ (Furrer, ZVW., 1902, 261).* It is needless to suppose (so, a9., 
Dods, Wellhausen, Cheyne: £282. 1632, Drummond, and Furrer) that rfs T. 
is a later gloss in 6! (cp. Abbott, Dat. 2045). 

The symbolic touch in 9! (ZaAwdu, & épunvederar dwerrahpévos)t is 
enigmatic. The meaning of the original S4z/oah (=sent or conducted) is 
evidently, in the light of the symbolism which shimmers through the whole 
story, applied to Jesus as the one sent by God (on this favourite Johannine 
phrase, cp. Abbott’s Dzat. 2277, etc.), who came by water (z.¢. in the 
Spirit conferred at baptism). If Siloam is identified here with the mysterious 
messianic Shiloh of Gn 49! (so Grotius), then there is a mystic reference 
(Abbott, £42, 1803) to the supersession of the Law by him who was sent from 
God. In any case, baptism is the true illumination of the soul. The other 
interpretations (the pool as a second messenger of God, the apostles, the 
blind man himself) are highly speculative (cp. Kreyenbihl, ii. 115§f.). 

ByOcaida ris TadtAalias (1271) is regarded by Furrer as another water-mark 
of the second century, since Claudius Ptolemzeus (¢. A.D. 140) is the first 


* Any one acquainted with the local landscape, he adds, will recognise 
that the topographical details of the following story are strikingly vivid and 
exact. 

+ Liicke takes the last three words as a gloss; but the play (mow and aby 
=daesrahuévos) is quite characteristic of the author, and there is no MS 
evidence for their omission. The pool “‘is one of the few undisputed sites in 
the topography of Jerusalem” (Rix, Zev! and Testament, 213f, precariously 
identifying Bethesda and Siloam) ; cp. G. A. Smith’s Jerwsalem, i, 1031. 
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writer who reckons J alias (z.¢. Bethsaida) to Galilee. But as “the province 
of Galilee ran right round the lake, and included most of the level coast-land 
on the East” (G. A. Smith, Azst. Geography, p. 458), and as the latter was 
definitely included in Galilee by a.D. 84, it is needless (see the proofs in Rix, 
op. cét, 265 f.) to posit two Bethsaidas, or to date the expression of the Fourth 
gospel later than at least the last decade of the first century. 

Only two points of topography in the passion-narrative present any 
difficulty. (a) rod KéSpwv (the original reading in 181) is the ravine or winter- 
brook dividing Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives from the city proper. 
The original meaning of the term (=black, i177) may have been in the 
writer’s mind, as well as a recollection of David’s retreat from the treachery 
of Absalom (2 S 1573). The extremely difficult (cp. Nestle in Hastings’ DZ. 
ii. 74-75) expression (4)in 1918, describing the tribunal in Herod’s palace as 
set upon a spot called A:@éorpwrov,' ESpaiorl 6¢ Taf8a0a, is at least as likely 
to be a correct trait (so Keim, vi. 85 f.), derived either from good tradition or 
from personal knowledge, as a misunderstanding of some notice about the 
meeting-place of the Sanhedrin (Brandt, Zvang. Gesch. 133), although the 
lack of any other evidence leaves its meaning almost hopelessly obscure. 
Beyond the general agreement that Gabbatha, perhaps a Gk. equivalent for 
the Aramaic xpa3 (=ridge or height), is not a translation for \@bcrpwrov 
(mosaic or pavement), but another description of the place on which the Biya 
stood, we can hardly go. The variant Kardaéa (1, cp. Burkitt’s Zvang. da- 
Meph. ii, 251) and Dalman’s (Worte Jesu, i. 6, Eng. tr. 7) derivation of 
Gabbatha are both set aside by Wellhausen (p. 86). The attempt of Honig 
(ZWT. xiv. 564) and Hausrath to connect A. with Mk 14) is futile ; Jesus 
the Lamb of God is not slain by Pilate, and the terms in question are incon- 
gruous. The theory that the whole phrase is an artificial and meaningless 
invention (M. A. Canney, £22. 3638-3640) is inconsistent with the symbolic 
predilections of the writer (cp. G. A. Smith’s Jerusalem, ii. 575, who 
tentatively refers to 322=to rake or put together little things—a possible 
source of the ‘mosaic’ meaning, which Zahn unhesitatingly adopts). 

The Fourth gospel ignores the Lucan tradition (24) that the ascension 
took place in the vicinity of Bethany, about a mile and three-quarters from 
Jerusalera, on ‘he Mount of Olives, but (11%) assigns the resurrection of 
Lazarus to this village, and, .oiiowing Mk. and Mt., makes Jesus reside there 
prior to his entry into the capital (12™*), Even were the meaning of the 
name (=x}y m3, house of affliction or misery ?) plainer than it is, there would 
be no reason to regard it in 117% as an allegorical invention of the Foarth 
evangelist. Consequently, while one or two place-names are invested with 
symbolic meaning, it cannot be said that topographical investigation lends 
any support upon the whole to the theory that the writer invented geo- 
graphical allusions for the sake of his own purposes or mistook earlier 
traditions, 

§ 7. Structure.—Special literature (in addition to works cited 
below)—(a) in favour of literary reconstruction: Burton (BW, 
1899, 16-41), Bacon (4/7, 1900, 770-795, ZNVT 272f., 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, chs. xviii.-x*x.), Moffatt 
(HNT. 689-694), Briggs (Wew Light on Life of Jesus, 1904, 
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140-158), Wellhausen’s Lrwetterungen und Aenderungen im 
vierten Evelm (1907)* and Das Evglm Johannis (1908), R. Schiitz 
(ZN IV. viii. 243 f.), Schwartz (‘ Aporien im vierten Evglm,’ Gott. 
Gelehrte Nachrichten, 1907, 342f., 1908, 116f., 149f., 497f.), 
Bousset (ZA. xii. 1-12, 39-64), F. J. Paul (477, 1909, 662-668), 
F. W. Lewis (Disarrangements in Fourth Gospel, 1910, Inter- 
preter, tg11, togf.), Volter (ZZ, 1910, 447 f., 1911, 57-107). 
(2) adverse=Holtzmann (ZN IV. ili. 50-60) and C. R. 
Gregory, [Vellhausen und Johannes (1910). See Appendix Q. 
The further question is whether all this local knowledge and 
circumstantial detail of the Fourth gospel (see page 547) prove 
that the author had been a Palestinian apostle. The inference 
is not necessary. Literary annals abound with cases of an 
imaginative historical reconstruction, where the author is known 
to have had no direct acquaintance with the countries in which 
his scenes are laid. Gil Blas de Santillane, for all its masterly 
delineation of Spanish manners, was composed by a man who 
had never been in Spain. And Shakespeare was like Le Sage 
in this. His Italian plays reveal a wonderfully wide and 
intimate acquaintance with Italy, which was due, not to local 
knowledge, but to “the power to grasp some trifling indication, 
some fugitive hint, and from it to reconstruct a whole scheme 
of things which shall, in all essentials, correspond to fact.” + 
Besides, circumstantial detail is not an infallible note of 
historical veracity, as Defoe alone is enough to prove. Geo- 
graphical precision is often accompanied by a varying level of 
historical accuracy, and minute touches are as likely to prove a 
later age as a contemporary witness (see above, p. 280). The 
‘Johannine’ deviations from the synoptic traditions are to be 
referred partly to the freedom of the writer’s imagination, working 
under the influence of certain religious preconceptions, and 
partly—when they are accurate—to an independent historical 
tradition mediated orally or zz writing. But, is the latter 
hypothesis tenable? In answering this question, we premise 
that the gospel cannot any longer be assumed by the literary 
critic to be a seamless robe. Two sets of theories prevail upon 
its structure: (a) the partition-theories, which disentangle a more 
or less genuine Grundschrift from the subsequent editorial 
* Adverse reviews of this pamphlet by Corssen (ZIV. viii. 125-142} 
and Moffatt (Z.xp.7 iv. 56-69). 
tH. EF. Brown, Studies tx Venetian Histary (1907), ii. pp. 159 f. 
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additions, apostolic (so especially Wendt and Spitta) or not 
(Wellhausen) ; and (4) the revision-theories, which explain the 
phenomena of the canonical gospel by positing an editor who 
has not only in the appendix but elsewhere recast the gospel 
for purposes which originally it was not meant to serve (so 
variously Kreyenbiihl, Harnack, Bousset, Heitmiiller, Volter, 
Schwartz, Bacon). Either set of theories may be combined with 
the further hypothesis (¢) of dislocations in the text, which are not 
always to be accounted for on the score of the writer’s preference 
for association of ideas rather than chronological sequence. 

The besetting danger of such hypotheses is their tendency to 
assume a logical or chronological sequence in the gospel, which 
may not have been present to the author’s mind, and especially 
to harmonise the relative sections with the synoptic order. On 
the other hand, it is equally illegitimate to attribute a schematism 
to the gospel which would rule out at all costs any application 
of the transposition-theory. The author certainly had a 
pragmatism of his own, which often admits of unevennesses * 
in order to gain its end; he thought more of the religious ideas 
than of the historical setting which he could provide for them, 
and his adjustment of the latter between Judea and Galilee was 
partly controlled by the need of adhering in some degree to the 
synoptic outline ; chronological affinities are repeatedly sacrificed 
to the needs of dialectic, and the opponents of Jesus form a 
unity rather than any series of different people in Galilee and 
Judea. But these considerations only suggest that most of the 
transpositions and interpolations are more probably due to copyists 
and later editors than to the author himself. 


(a2) The attempts to rearrange the prologue start mainly from the 
parenthetical v.°, which breaks the sequence of “ and "6; if any change is to 
be made, the verse lies better after 18 (so, Markland, Bakhuyzen, and Ritschl, 
SK., 1875, 576f., who conjectures the original order to have been 
11-5. 10-18. 6-9. 14, 16-18. 18) than after 8 (11-5: 914 16-18. 6-8. 18, sq Wagenmann in 
Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1875, 441f.). 1°8 and ™ are thus editorial 
additions (so, e.g., Wendt and Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 477 f.); the latter verse 
is probably a marginal glossf (based on 1%), incorporated in order to 
emphasise John’s witness to the Logos (as to the Light, 17), 





* Cp. Gregory, of. cz¢. 50, ‘*Mir ist es durchaus nicht auffallend dass 
Alles nicht vollig klarist. Kein Literarkritiker kann die feine Arbeit eines 
Sainte-Beuve im NT suchen.” 

t Here as throughout the gospel it is a question whether such apparent 
displacements or interpolations are due to the accidental disarrangement of 
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(4) A minor case of interpolation has been also found in 3°, where ¢& 
Bdaros xal (omitted in the best text of v.8) is taken by several scholars, 
from Dieffenbach* (in Bertholdt’s Arzt. Journ. v. 1-16) to van Manen 
(77., 1891, pp. 189f.), Wendt, Kirsopp Lake (/#fluence of Textual 
Criticism on Exegesis of NT, 1904, 15f.), K. Andresen (/deen zu einer 
jesuzentrischen Welt-Religion, 1904, pp. 324f.), Tolstoy, Wellhausen, 
G. Kittel (SA., 1914, 29f.), etc., to be a catholicising addition or interpre- 
tative gloss. The variants of the Syriac versions (cp. Burkitt, Zvang. da- 
Meph. ii. 309 f.) are explicable if such an abbreviated text is assumed to have 
underlain them. In any case, the reference is to the Christian sacrament of 
baptism, as in 3, not to John’s baptism (Usteri, SA., 1890, 517 f.).t 

(c) 4% werd 5¢ ras Sv0 tyépas ct7jrAOev exetOev els thy Taroralav. 4 adréds 
yap’ Inoots éuapripyoev bre rpopyrns év rH lla marplde riywhy ovk Exe. © Bre 
ody HAGev els rhv T'adidalav, eddfavro abrdv of Tads\ato, wavra éwpaxdres 
& drolncev év 'lepocodtpots év ry éopry’ al adrol yap FdOov eis rhy éoprhy. 
© Fev ody wddy els Thy Kava rijs TadtAalas, 8rou éerolncev 7d Udwp olvor. 
After the Samaritan interlude, v.** picks up the thread of v.® (dgfxev rhy 
"Tovdalay kal dr7dOer wadw els Thy T'adtralav), but the synoptic material is 
broken up as well as re-set. The writer reserves the synagogue question, 
Is not this the son of Joseph? till 6%, giving it a sceptical turn and 
transferring it from the citizens of Nazareth to the Jews of Kapharnaum. He 
also makes the companion proverb apply not to a town but to a country—for 
warpls in v.“ (as it stands) cannot denote Nazareth, much less Jerusalem. 
But is this country Galilee or Judea? The following words seem to indicate 
the latter upon the whole, for the explanations of warpls as Galilee are more 
ingenious than convincing. But then the Fourth gospel assumes the Galilean 
origin of Jesus (1 741-52), and Judea could hardly be called the razpls of 
Jesus because it was the warpls of the prophets in general, or because it 
included Bethlehem (which the Fourth gospel ignores as the birthplace of 
Jesus). The question thus arises, does v.“ stand in its proper place? It is 
not enough (with Wellhausen) to dismiss it as an insertion, without accounting 
for its present position, and if the exegetical difficulties drive us to 
the hypothesis of a gloss, it is better to conjecture some misplacement in 
the text, and to put the verse either after (so Blass, changing yap to &é) 
or, better, after “© (so Cramer, and Kénnecke, Zmendationen 2u Stellen des 
NT, 1908, pp. 10-11). In the latter case, rarpls has its synoptic sense of 
“native place,” and explains why (in the scheme of the Fourth gospel) Cana 
was preferred to Nazareth. Spitta puts 4** after 212, 


leaves in the original, or to editorial revision. Some instances suggest 
accident, others a scribe’s error, others again a more conscious purpose (see 
above, p. 39, and Thompson in #x/.° ix. 421 f., xiv. 214f.). 

* He anticipates Kreyenbithl in regarding 175¢ as another gloss. 

+ Bacon (Fourth Gospel, 5§18f.) thinks Tatian has preserved the original 
order by placing 3)?! after 7%. Like Delff and Wellhausen, he recognises 
the abruptness of 2) after 211%, but the transposition (so, ¢.g., Lewis) of 322-8 
to its original position after 2? probably solves most of the difficulties (cp. 
.g. 28 = 325, 22-9 — 329, 212 322) and restores the original connection between 
38-21 and 338 (cp. e.g, 3= 3%, 31°17 = 38, 318 = 338), 
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(d) Anticipated by a fourteenth-century writer, Ludolphus de Saxonia,* J. P. 
Norris (Journ. Philol., 1871, 107-112), Lewis, Abbott (Dzaz. x. 1. p. 81), 
Foxley (/nterpreter, ix. 313f.), and Burton transpose 5 and 6, the latter being 
(like 21) a Galilean episode added after the gospel had been finished. The 
connection of 4°! and 6! is good, while 7! echoes 5'8 and 71° (when 710-4 ig 
restored to its original position after 5%”). Becker (SA., 1889, 117-140) holds 
that the episodical chapters 5, 7, and 15-16 were added to the gospel by the 
author, after he had finished his first draft of the work, while Burton puts 737-44 
after 75, 812-20 after 10% (a specially good setting, since 8"? presupposes, not the 
audience of 752, but one like that of 10!%*1, while 8” follows 75. very aptly), 
and-sol'8 after 109 (which also brings 10 nearer to 9’ and gives a better open- 
ing for 10! : so Lewis). Cp. A. Vezin (7O., 1914, 499f.) on Jn 5-10. 

(e) Various attempts have been made to break up the speech in 6. 
Besides those of Wendt, Wellhausen, and Spitta (Ure. i. 216-221: 6510-68 4 
eucharistic addition), which are improbable (cp. Schmiedel, #ABz. 2523f., 
and Kreyenbiihl, ii. 34f.), Chastand (L’apdire Jean et le quatriéme cvangile, 
pp. 241f.) distinguishes a speech in the synagogue (678-80. 86-40. 43-45) from one 
by the seaside (626-27. 81-8. 41-42. 47-58), The unexpected év cuvaywy7 of 6°, 
coming after 6%, and 6” after 614, suggest a conflation of two traditions. This 
is, at any rate, better than to regard 618 (so Schweitzer, Das Ev. Johannes, 
1841, pp. 80f.) or 6° (Bruins, 77, 1911, 240-254) as an interpolation. 

(f) One of the clearest instances of misplacement is the removal of 715-%4 
from its original position after 547 (Bertling, SX., 1880, 351f, uncon- 
vincingly + puts 71% before 51”); its themes—faith in Christ’s teaching, his 
authority and relation to Moses, his healing on the Sabbath—fit in closely 
to the argument of § (cp. 58% =735, 5718, 518-719, 55-77, 516-18 720-28, 
5%—7%), This hypothesis (Wendt, J. Weiss: 7ZZ., 1893, 397, Burton, 
Blass, Spitta, Moffatt, F. J. Paul, Lewis) further leaves the original course of 
714 and 7%! open; Jesus enters the temple and teaches in public, which sets 
some of the Jerusalemites talking, of upon the subject of 74, but on his 
openness (714) and unhindered action. Whether the displacement was acci- 
dental, or part of a redactor’s work, the case for the restoration of 7° to 
its original site is extremely strong. Thus—to quote only one or two items 
of proof—the question of 7% becomes pointless if Jesus had just spoken 77°, 
and 72-21 requires a much closer connection with 5% than the traditional 
arrangement provides ; the murderous attitude of the crowd (71%) contradicts 
72 but is organic to the situation created in 51518, The question of the 
Sabbath is certainly dropped at 5)” (Schmiedel, ZBz. 2529), but it leads 
naturally to the question of Moses, and by as natural a transition (in the 
Johannine dialectic) to the original topic in dispute (7*#). The replacement 
of the passage in its proper setting clears up some of the arguments which 
Welihausen (p. 37)1 raises against its unity ; others (e.g. of "Iovdator, 715°", 


* Bacon (Fourth Gospel, 505) plausibly suggests that Ludolphus was 
influenced by the Tatianic Déatessaron which ‘‘ circulated in an ancient High 
German and Latin bilingual translation as early as the ninth century.” 

+ Cp. Waitz in SA. (1881) 145-160. Lewis puts 8!” after 7%, 

t He admits, however, the identity of situation and theme in 5 and 7-8. 
‘** Dass das bloss auf Oscitanz des Schriftstellers beruhe, dass dieser an die 
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but 6 8yXos, 7%) are not serious (cp. 6 4 and 6%"). It was perhaps the 
allusions in 7! and 7° which led an early copyist to mistake this site for the 
true one. Displacement is, at any rate, preferable to the idea that v.% 
(Scholten), or vv.°-89 (Bacon), or 57-44 (Wellhausen), are editorial additions. 
(zg) The pericopé adulterze (7°*-8"), though occasionally defended by 
critics of opposite schools (e.g. Burgon and Miller, Cases of Corruption in 
the Trad. Text of the Holy Gospels, 1896, 232f.; A. Syski, De authentéa loct 
dissertatio critica [Warsaw, 1905], Bretschneider, Thoma, Jacobsen, 
and Kreyenbiihl, ii. 162 f.) as an integral part of the gospel, betrays by its 
un-Johannine tone and style an outside origin, either in the gospel of the 
Hebrews * (Bleek, Pfleiderer), or in the gospel of Peter (Volkmar, cp. 
Harnack in 7U. xiii. 2. 50f.), the Aramaic original of Matthew (Resch, 
Agrapha, 36f., Paulindsmus, 419f.), the original synoptic tradition 
(Holtzmann), or, as most critics are content to imagine, the collected 
materials of Papias (¢.e. the traditions of John the presbyter). The textual 
evidence is conclusive (cp. Westcott, ii. 380f; Gregory’s Canon and Text, 
379, 513f., and Zahn’s /NV7. iii. 346f.). A number of MSS read it here, 
as early as Jerome’s day,—which in any case is an impossible position, —but 
the majority of MSS and versions ignored it. The internal evidence points 
to a source nearer the synoptic traditions, and to a site for the story (which is 
undoubtedly authentic ¢) during the last days of Jesus in Jerusalem. Its 
original position may have been somewhere between Mk 12” and 131 (O. 
Holtzmann fabove, p. 225], cp. év r@ lep@ with els rd iepdv, Jn 87; Keim, 
v. 165f.; Wittichen, /P7., 1881, 366f.; and Hitzig, between 12!” and 12"), 
or (the Ferrar group) after Lk 21 (so Blass, Bacon, Westcott, Harnack, 
SBBA., 1904, 193, H. M‘Lachlan, St. Luke, 94f.), if not between Lk 20% 
and 20% (Holtzmann, 7ZZ., 1898, 536f.). Whether the textual form in D 
is original (cp. von Soden’s Schriften des NT. i. 486-524; ZNW., 1907, 
110-124) or not (Lietzmann, ZV W., 1907, 34-37), the synoptic colour of the 
passage points to some such locus rather than any position, ¢.g., after 7% or 7“ 
(so some later MSS), or between 5 and 6 (Rendel Harris, Mew Testament 
Autographs, pp. 10f.). If it was inserted after 7° in order to fill up a 
vacant place originally occupied by another story (Hausrath, Spitta, Ure. i. 
194 f.), the early uncials betray as little knowledge of either pericopé as the 
versions. The probability is that this floating passage of primitive tradition 


Leser seines Buches denke, fiir die das Kap. 5 wenige Seiten vorher stand, 
nicht aber an die Horer der Rede, die durch anderthalb Jahre von dem in 
Kap. 5 Geschehenen getrennt waren, ist eine verzweifelte Auskunft, welche 
die Riickstindigkeit der modernen theologischen Exegese kennzeichnet.” 

* In which, according to Eusebius (H. &. iii. 39. 18), there was a iaropla 
mepl yuvaixds éml woddrats auaprlais dia BdyOelons eri roo xupiov included in 
the book of Papias. It is uncertain, however, whether this ioropia refers 
to Lk 735-5 or to Jn 75-8" (cp, van Kasteren, RB., 1911, 96-102). 

+ Halévy (RS., 1901, 244-257) objects to a lack of the gratitude and 
affection which fallen women in the synoptic tradition show to Jesus, and 
argues that the writing on the dust (cp. Jer 171%) was to condemn the 
Pharisees as false witnesses. But there are only quasi-reasons for supposing 
that she was another Susanna (cp. 8" and Herm. AZand. iv. 1. 4). 
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(cp. Burkitt’s Zwo Lectures on the Gospels, 81f.; C. Taylor in J7S. iv. 129- 
130; and Weiss in ZH’7., 1903, 141-158) drifted as a marginal note into 
some MSS of John (perhaps as an illustration of 7°! or 8°), and finally was 
settled in the text during the third or the fourth century. If it was at one 
time written (as some textual evidence suggests) at the end of the gospel- 
canon, it would be natural to find a place for it somewhere in the Fourth 
gospel ; but this could not have been its original position (cp. Loisy, 541). 

(A) 10%, which interrupts 10?! and 10%, may have originally lain 
before 8!2 (cp. /ZS. ii. 137-140), or (Bacon, Kourth Gospel, 493 f.) may have 
been added, editorially, along with 21% to fill up the five festal revelations 
of Jesus (cp. Schwartz and Wellhausen, 49-50). See page 554. 

(2) The traditional position of 12%" is isolated. There is an awkwardness 
in “ coming after %> (the cry does not suit the secrecy), and indeed after . 
When the passage is restored (cp. Wendt, Moffatt’s HM7. 692) to its 
original site between %* and *, the ideas of light and faith (which it is far- 
fetched to view as a recapitulation of 8! etc.) are carried on without any 
interruption, and Christ’s public utterances receive a sonorous climax. 
Earlier in the chapter, 1277-8 (a Johannine reproduction of Lk 21“) has 
been placed after 11% by Fries(ZVW., 1900, 300); but this breaks the 
symmetry of the latter passage. According to J. M. Thompson (£x¢.8 xi. 
34 f.), 208%! were the original end of I-12, an earlier source of synoptic 
character which has been worked over in the Johannine spirit. 

(7) The hypothesis that chs. 15-16 represent a later edition, either 
by the author himself (Becker, SK., 1889, 132f.; Lattey, Ex.’ i. 
433-4343 Lewis) or aredactor (so, for 15-17, Wellhausen, Heitmiiller), allows 
143! to lie in its original connection with 18! (ch. 17 being spoken by Jesus 
standing in the attitude of prayer before leaving the room). The data in 
favour of another author are hardly adequate, however (cp. Corssen, ZVW., 
1907, pp. 138f., and Moffatt, Aag.7 iv. 63f.), except on the ex- 
tremely precarious hypothesis that the gospel as a whole underwent a process 
of accretion which was largely due to theological tendencies. To strike out 
éyeiperGe, dyuwuev EvrevOev (Corssen) is to cut the Gordian knot, and the only 
alternative is to follow the internal evidence, which points to the conclusion 
that, by some dislocation, 14 has been displaced from its original position 
immediately before 17. The canonical arrangement leaves some awkward 
sequences, ¢.g. in the fact of a long discourse following 14% (hereafter I will 
not talk much with you),* the contradiction between 16° and 13%8 or 1458 
(when the latter are put earlier), and the incongruity of 16!” after declara- 
tions like 13° 1418 etc, The climax and final tone of 14%! (Avése, let us g0 
hence) has always been felt to be strange, in view of the unexpected sequence 
of 15-16 and 17; and though more or less forced psychological explanations 
are possible, it is a fair hypothesis to regard this parallel to Mk 14” as 
indicating some break or (to use geological language) some fault in the strata 
of the literary record. Three theories of the place originally occupied by 
15-16 have been suggested; either (i.) to set them between 13% and 13% 
(Wendt, F. J. Paul), or (ii.) to interpolate them between 13° and 132! (Bacon, 





“In the subsequent narrative only two brief words (18" 19%’) are 
addressed to disciples. 
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JBL., 1894, pp. 64-76),* or (iii.) to restore them to their original position 
between 13%* and 13%! (Spitta, Ure. i. pp. 168-193; Moffatt, HVT. 522 f., 
692 f.). (i) interrupts the evident sequence of 13 and 13%, and reduces 
169-33 and 133538 to the level of mere episodes between 14!? and 1677-8. (ii.) 
also has the drawback of breaking the connection between 13!" and 137-8, 
(iii.) is, of all the variants of this hypothesis, the most attractive and in- 
telligible. After the withdrawal of Judas, Jesus, in view of the wine at 
table (Mk 1425, Lk 22!8, Did. 9%), utters the parable of the Vine (15!*) 
beginning with a special and warning allusion to the recent apostasy of his 
friend (an unfruitful branch, 15?=13°!, 15°=13), and urging brotherly 
love as the bond of life (15% carrying on 13%*; cp. also 13!" echoed 
in 1578, 1317-38 in 154%, 13!8 in 1516, and 13% in 15”). The connection of 
thought between 13!*° and 15 grows in fact more vivid as the two passages 
are set in juxtaposition; thus the love of the disciples suggests to Jesus 
(15!) the hatred shown them by the outside world, whose persecution 
forms the next topic (151-16), passing over into the compensations for 
the bodily absence of Jesus from his afflicted followers (16*-16*). This 
stream of counsel and warning closes with a word of triumph, (16°%= 13°>-*), 
which runs out into a renewed appeal for mutual love among the disciples. 
Then follows Peter’s protest (13°68), exactly as in the synoptic tradition 
(Mt 26%), after Christ’s mournful anticipation (16%). The final discourse 
of 14 ends in the prayer of 17 (cp. 14%=171, 148 =172, 14=174), In the 
solemn pause before the exit—-a pause too short for such a discourse as that 
of 15 and 16—Jesus utters this sublime rhapsody of faith, and then (181) leads 
the disciples out to face the end. Note that on this rearrangement 13* is 
not further from 15! 1” than on the traditional, that 14! *! echoes 13%®, 
and that 14! is more natural after 16° (where the same statement, made for 
the first time, rouses wonder). 

(2) The difficulties of 1818-8 require some hypothesis of transposition or 
dislocation. (a) The order of SyrSin (18 24 14-15. 19°28, 16-18. 25b-28), unless due 
to early harmonising tendencies,f yields a coherent outline (so, ag., Mrs. 
A.S. Lewis, ET. xii. 518-519, and Old Syriac Gospels, 1910, p. XXxiv; Blass, 
Philology of Gospels, 57 f.; Loisy, Etudes Bibligues, 1431. ; Merx, 428f. 5 
Calmes, 428 f.), though the separation of and 1 is unlikely. (6) Spitta’s 
proposal (in Uve. i. 158-168) was 1% 19-24 14-18. 25b-28, y_ 28 being a copyist’s 
repetition of 18° for the sake of the narrative. This, however, still involves 
the awkward separation of and "4, and, unless we read (¢) 15-4. 24. 15-28. 25-28 
(with J. N. Farquhar, #7. vi. 284-288), the alternative is (a) 15-14 19-%. 15-18. 
wb-28 (G, G. Findlay, ZT. vi. 335 f., 478 f.; Moffatt, ANZ. 528 f., 693), 
which straightens out the narrative, requires little textual change, and arose 
from quite a credible slip on the part of a copyist, who passed from ™ to 
in the exemplar and only discovered his mistake in time to insert *™ after 





* 1396-88 being also restored to their original position after 16°. The 
revisionists prefer to omit 13°**8 (Corssen) or 1 33435 (Wellhausen, Heitmiiller), 
to which Schwartz adds 132°-6, Wellhausen 1377-28, 

¢ It is doubtful whether Tatian can be cited in favour of this order ; cp. 
Hjelt’s Die syrische Evangelienuebersetaung u. Tatian’s Diatessaron, 1901, 
pp. 128 f. 
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18 catching up the last words of '° in order to ease the transition in and thus 
recover the thread of the narrative. On this rearrangement the elrov of * gets 
a satisfactory subject, the high priest is Kaiaphas (as 114951), and the dispatch 
of Jesus to the latter ceases to be purposeless, as it is in the traditional order. 

The slightest change would be to take 4 as a parenthesis or intercalated 
remark (so from Erasmus to Edersheim). Otherwise it might be placed 
after 14 (so from Cyril of Alexandria to Luther) or #8 (Strauss). Wellhausen 
omits it with dd rod Katada (#8), and rp@rov and dpyiepeds av rod évtavroo 
éxelvov ('3), believing, with Schwartz (adding *5-*7), Spitta (1910), and Bousset, 
that the references to Kaiapbas are interpolated (after Mt 26%57); Bacon, 
(Fourth Gospel, 485 f.) omits 405-18 and *+*7 as interpolated by an editor, but 
his thesis that the Tatianic order reflects the order in the original of the 
Fourth gospel (see 4/7. iv. 770-795), implics (a) that the Diatessaron 
follows the chronological outline of the Fourth gospel—which is not the case, 
as the feasts, ¢.g., are rearranged (cp. the excellent statement by Hobson in 
The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, pp. 33 {.)—and (6) that 
the Tatianic order of the Johannine material is free from the abruptness 
occasionally evident in the canonical text—which, again, is not the case, 
since 4° forms but a poor bridge between 5 and 7}, while, e.g., 67 is hardly 
a natural prelude to 44. 


Turning back, with these data, to the larger problem of the 
gospel’s structure, we still lack a sure clue to any process of 
extensive editing. Upon the one hand, the Fourth gospel has 
been composed in such a way that any earlier documents can 
no longer be disentangled without recourse to highly arbitrary 
canons of literary procedure and speculative reconstructions of 
the text. On the other hand, any original * details and sayings 
which may be assumed to lie embedded in its pages do not 
require more than some primitive witness upon whom the author 
draws, either in the way of reproducing them from oral tradition 
or by direct reminiscence. These reminiscences are more easily 
felt than defined. But while the recognition of a good tradition 
under, ¢.g., some of the Judean passages and Jewish allusions in the 
Fourth gospel may imply an eye-witness as their ultimate source, 
it need not have been John the apostle. The disciples who 
accompanied Jesus on any of his visits to Judea and Jerusalem 
must have included those familiar to us in the synoptic gospels, 


* Original, z.e. in the sense of being independent of the synoptic traditions. 
The speeches are not condensed summaries, but expansions of such sayings or 
variations upon homiletic themes suggested more than once by OT passages 
under midrashic interpretation (cp. G. Klein’s Der dlteste Christliche Kate- 
chismus, 1909, pp. 49f.). For the Fourth gospel as an inspired Targum, 
freely rendering the sense of Christ’s teaching for a later age, ep. Abbott's Drat. 
3374 A, and E. b’. Scott's Refigtous and Historical Valuc of Fourth Gospel, 744. 
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vut it is only on the last visit to Jerusalem that the beloved 
disciple appears in the role of pre-eminence; this rd!e at 
one point (18) suggests not a Galilean fisherman, but a 
Jerusalemite; it is significant that the beloved disciple is not 
claimed as an authority for the characteristic episodes in the 
earlier portion of the gospel, at some of which, indeed (e.g. 31% 
and 4%), he could not have been present, and the sole trait for 
which his authority is cited (19°) is one of the most doubtful 
statements in the whole narrative. 


Little or no result has flowed from the repeated attempts to postulate a 
Johannine document or substratum, which have been made for a century and 
a quarter by critics from Bertholdt (JZ. iii. 1302 f.), who argued that John 
took down the Aramaic sayings of Jesus on the spot and afterwards wrote 
them out from his notes, to Wendt, Briggs,* and Spitta t (Das Johannes- 
Euglm als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu, 1910). Since John the apostle was 
martyred early, the only available hypotheses of this kind are those which 
make the historical narrative come from a disciple of John, and merely the 
discourses from the apostle himself (so, ¢.g., Eckermann originally in 
Theologische Bettrdge, 1796; C. H. Weisse, de Euglienfrage, 1856); or 
those which make John only the witness or guarantee of the tradition, the 
authorship being relegated to a later hand (so, ¢.g., Paulus, in the Heidelberg 
Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 1821, pp. 112f.; J. R. Tobler, ZWT7., 1860, pp. 
169 f., ascribing composition (so Dechent, SX., 1911, 446-461) to Apollos; 
Karl von Hase’s Geschichte Jesu, 1876; Reuss, La Bible, vi., 1879; Sabatier, 
ESR. vii. 181f.; Ewald, Renan, and Weizsicker). It is one thing to 
postulate a general historical basis underlying some of the logia and perhaps 
the incidents in the gospel, and quite another thing to work out in detail a 
theory of literary partition by means of which the Johannine tradition is dis- 
engaged from the later editorial expansion (so variously Schweitzer, das 
Evylm Joh. nach seinem inneren Werth u. seiner Bedeutung, 1841; 
Tobler’s de Huglenfrage, 1858; Delff, Soltau, Wendt, and Spitta). 

Delff's} earlier nucleus of the gospel consists mainly of the following 
passages :—168 19-31 212-16, 18-20, 23-25 31 443 445 1-16. 90-47 680-86, 41-58, 60-71 71-36. 
45-52. 97-98, 40-44 Q12_p 07 pol-I5, 17-24, 81-82 84-97, 42-50 y 31-19, 21-38 7 41_ 1840 yol-B4. 


86-42 201-6 19-31, Wendt’s apostolic source, or Johannine logia, may be traced 





* Cp. New Light on Life of Jesus (1904), pp. 140-158. 

+ Spitta’s exhaustive analysis, with its Johannine Grundschrift (A) and its 
second and secondary source (B), both edited by the redactor, is no advance 
on its predecessors ; its extra complexity is not warranted by the complexity 
of the data. 

t Criticisms of Delff by Sanday (Zxf.4 iv. 328f., v. 375f.), A. Meyer 
(7R., 1899, 255f., 295 f.), and Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1890, 588f.). The most 
permanent suggestion of Delff’s was that the author was a Jerusalemite disciple 
of Jesus, of priestly lineage, who after writing the gospel in Jerusalem worked 
in Ephesus as a d:ddcxados and then re-edited his gospel (adding, e.g., ch. 21) 
for Asia Minor, This stands better than his linguistic analysis. 
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for the most part in— 1-5. 9-14. 16-18 213-16 (substance). 18-20 ita. 8-21 4? (substance). 
18-16, 19-25 27, (1). 81-88 51-8. 6-7, 16-27, 80-82, Ba, B6b-47 715-19. 21b-24 627-58 (substance). 60-61. 
63-64a. 65-69 yt (Q)- 10-14 (substance). 25-27 (substance). 28-29. 83-43 (t) Q12-20a, 21-29, 81b-59 g) 
4-5. S9-41 yql-18, 19-21a (substance). 23-88. 40 2) 7,1. 8. 5-6 (1). 7-10. 16. 17-22 (substance). 28-27. 
28-95 (pubstince). 88 1 970-28a, 81-82, $4-96a, 44-470, 48-50 7 31-10, 12-17, 20. B1b-B6 yo 16, 1337-88 
14, 17, 18°99 pg4-Ua_ Similarly Soltau(ZVH”, 1901, 140-149; SX., 1908, 177- 
202, ZWT lii. 33 f., lili. 167 f.), putting on one side the material of the synoptic 
tradition (e.g, 119-28 81-34 (85-42) 218-17, 19. 22 449-54 61-25. 66-71 gl. 6-23 1 147-55 (67). 
128-8. 12-16 7326-27 18, gi. 88-42 ol-% 11-18. 19-23), finds the original Johannine 
Logia (z.e. sayings with a historical introduction) in 1} (5-42). 43-61 29-11 31-12. 
22-Gla 41-9 (16-19). 29-30, 99-42 g1-16 (18) 71_Q1 B21] g28-41 1720-88 (97-43) 1 32-15 (16-20). (81-86) 
197-87 2014-18. 25-29. Even the attractive shape into which Wendt has thrown 
the hypothesis of C. H. Weisse breaks down ; * the distinguishing data of the 
two sources are inadequate ; it is just in the discourses of Jesus that some of 
the least historical features of the gospel recur, and these cannot be eliminated 
without an arbitrary treatment of the text. The distinction, moreover, between 
the narratives (with their emphasis on onueta) and the speeches (with épya= 
phwara) cannot be carried through, for in the latter the &pya of Jesus are not 
severed entirely from the onueia (cp. 67% %), whereas once at least in the 
narrative Jesus does not lay stress on his oneta (20%), and in 78 (narrative) 
works are equivalent to signs and wonders.t The work of Jesus (174) was to 
manifest the glory of God (17%), and this surely included the manifestation of 
the divine life in the onueta as well as in the words of the Son. In the light 
of 5!7-7 etc., it is not possible to confine work and working in the Fourth 
gospel to any specific line of activity such as that of preaching and teaching. 
The work to which Jesus refers in 77! is a miracle, and when ¢he works of 
himself (5°°):and God (53”) are ranked objectively with the testimony of the 
Baptist (58-84) and the Scriptures (5%), those épya, especially in the light of 
an allusion like that of 10%”, cannot be what Wendt’s theory demands. 


More help is to be secured by recognising that the addition 
of 21 to the gospel must have been accompanied by some further 
process of editing in the text of 1-20. The extent to which this 
was carried depends on the view taken of the ‘ beloved disciple’ 
and of the putative authorship, as well as on the theory adopted 
with regard to the First epistle. The author of the latter—it is 
a fair hypothesis—may have edited Jn 1-20 (Zurhellen adds the 
Apocalypse in 1-3, 21-22); but even this conjecture leaves us in 


* Cp. the critiques by Holtzmann (7ZZ., 1886, 197-200), Haupt (SK, 
1893, 217 f.), Lock (/7S., 1903, 194-205), G. W. Stewart (Hxp.7 vii. 65- 
80, 135-146), Corssen (GG.4., 1901, 645-656), Bacon (4/7., 1901, 146-148), 
Hitchcock (4/7., 1901, 146-148), Howlett (Dublin Review, 1904, 314-335), 
J. A. Cross (Z7., 1903, 331-333), Swete (Axf.’ viii. 267-282), Hargrove (A7/. 
i, 410-412), Schmiedel (Z Bz. 2554-2556), and E. F Scott(R7P., vii. 397 f.). 

+ There is no evidence in the context that Jesus corrects this idea of his 


brothers, He simply protests against their eagerness for a manifestation of 
power in Judea. 
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the dark as to the precise extent and motives of the editorial 
revision which added 2114, and which has been traced in 1238 
and 18°? as well as in 19%, in 52829 (Scholten, Wendt, Zurhellen), 
640. 44. 54 y 1 256 7 48. 18b. 28> (Zurhellen), and in the editorial additions 
or marginal glosses already noted, #.e. especially in the more 
eschatological and popular traits which distinguish the First epistle 
from the bulk of the gospel. A further application of this hypo- 
thesis attributes to it the beloved-disciple passages (Schwartz), 
while Schiitz, Wellhausen, and F. Westberg (Die Biblische Chrono- 
logie nach Flavius Josephus und das Todesjahr Jesu, 1910, 83 f.), 
agree that the festival-journeys of Jesus have been interpolated in 
the original gospel, in order to lengthen out the ministry to three 
orfour years. Wellhausen postulates a Galilean Grundschrift (A), 
with no speeches, composed by some anonymous author; but its 
resemblances to Mark do not serve to throw much light upon it, 
if the anonymous author (Zv. Jo#. pp. ro2f.) dealt freely with 
his prototype; and its Marcan character is not obvious, if it 
lacked teaching and stories of the healing ministry. It has also 
been worked over by a redactor (B), who draws especially on 
Matthew and Luke,* and reproduces dialogues and discourses of 
Jesus. The criteria for this are not more convincing than in the 
case of Wendt’s partition-theory. 

The outcome of our investigation is therefore negative and 
tentative on the whole. The central problems of the gospel lie 
beyond the reach of purely literary criticism, and no reconstruction 
of a supposed apostolic source does justice to the dual character- 
istics of the book. “In many sections,” as even Zahn admits 
(INT. iii. p. 337), “the narrative lacks the clearness and definite- 
ness which we should expect from an eye-witness.” ‘The whole 
nature of his employment of the synoptic literature is symptomatic 
of the secondary character of his history. An independent witness 
might, of course, have been acquainted with earlier presentations 
of the same history: his own might have coincided with them in 
its main features ; but, writing in the light of his own recollections 
and the impressions made on himself, he must have preserved 
some originality of detail. The fourth evangelist, on the other 


* Bousset regards the Grundschrift as Lucan in tone, and ascribes to the 
redactor a predilection for Matthew (7°X. xii. 55). Wendt secures a primitive 
element for his sayings-source in another way, by carrying them back to the 
reminiscences of the apostle John; the beloved disciple is (19%=1 Jn 5%) the 
author of the first epistle. 


36 
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hand, is dependent, even in minute details, on the earlier 
narrative” (Wendt, p. 48). This feature of a later age is even 
more marked in passages which have no synoptic parallels. 
Thus the dialogues, beginning with the introduction of some 
figure, pass over into a disquisition or monologue, in which the 
author voices, through Jesus, his own or rather the church’s 
consciousness, usually upon some aspect of the christology 
which is the dominant theme of the whole book. The original 
figure is forgotten; Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, or the 
Greeks serve as the point @appui, and presently the so-called 
conversation drifts over into a doctrinal meditation upon some 
aspect of Christ’s person, leaving the figure or figures in question 
without any record of Christ’s final attitude, or of the effect which 
he produced.* This method recurs even in the description of 
John’s cross-examination by the deputation from Jerusalem (11%), 
It precludes the idea that the author could have been an eye- 
witness of these scenes, or that he is reproducing such debates 
from memory. The interests of the writer lie in the dialectic of 
his faith rather than in the situation which he provides for its 
successive movements. 

The objection taken to this view of the Fourth gospel, viz. that there was 
no miler for such controversial discussions, falls to the ground in presence 
of writings like Justin’s dialogue with Trypho, where the obscure origin of 
the Christ (viii., cx., cp. Jn 7%), his birthplace (cviii., cp. Jn 7%), the 
question of Sabbath observance (xxiii., xxvi. f., xlvii. etc., cp. Jn 81 719), 
the coming of Elijah (xlix.f., cp. Jn 17), Jews and Samaritans (Ixxviii., cp. 
Jn 4, 8), etc., are among the topics of contemporary interest (see above, 
pp. 46 and 531). 

Over against these traits lie the indications already mentioned, 
which suggest that the author had access to some reliable his- 
torical traditions for his work. In view of such dual phenomena, 
the least objectionable hypothesis lies among those which 
postulate not only the influence of Alexandrian thought in the 
Asiatic church and the development of Pauline and post-Pauline 
conceptions, but a certain oral tradition (Johannine or not) upon 
the life of Jesus which had hitherto flowed apart from the ordinary 
channels of evangelic composition.t The logia of this tradition 


* An instance of this, in epistolary literature, occurs in Gal 2™t-, 

{ So, after Wendt and others, Cone (Gospel Criticism and Historical 
Christianity, 1891, pp. 251f.: ‘ While on any hypothesis of its origin 
many critical problems remain unsolved, there is at least a strong probability 
for a Johannine nucleus in the book, for frequent ‘words of the Lord 
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cannot often be disentangled from their setting. The discourses 
in which they are embodied represent the genius of a single 
writer, voicing the faith of his circle as well as the ideas of his own 
mind. Nor is it possible to ascertain the exact literary channel 
by means of which these sayings and traditions have flowed into 
their present position through the homilies of the early church, 
any more than to estimate precisely the extent to which their 
original shape and colour have been altered, previous to their 
incorporation in this gospel, or during their passage through the 
rich, devout mind of the author (see pp. 43-44). But their 
gnomic character, their outstanding originality, and their pro- 
found depth, prove that the dramatic and creative genius of 
the author had materials to draw upon* in composing the 
meditations and illustrations of Jesus which distinguish this 
gospel from the synoptists. 

§ 8. Zhe Beloved disciple and others.—The mixture of 
adherence to the synoptic tradition and imaginative freedom in 
its treatment comes out (a) in the author’s references to the 
disciples, and (4) in his allusions to the family of Jesus. 

Peter, in accordance with the dominant tradition, still occupies a certain 
position of primacy among the disciples. Alluded to before he comes on the 
scene (1), he is still their spokesman upon occasion, plays a prominent réle 
at the last supper (13510 24. 36f-) and in the closing scenes (1817), and, in 
accordance with primitive tradition (1 Co 15°, cp. Lk 244), has his own access 
to the risen Lord (Jn 2178).f Andrew is Stmon Peter's brother (1*+ 68), and 
Jesus calls him Cephas from the outset—a proof not only of divine prescience 
but of Peter’s pre-eminence as the bulwark of the church, of which he is the 





(xuptaxd Adyia.) handed down from the apostle without connection, probably, 
and without a historical setting. The attentive reader finds on almost 
every page of the Gospel words which are probably genuine Johannine logia 
of Jesus”), O. Holtzmann (Zeben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 46: ‘* At the time that he 
composed his work the traditions of the life of Christ had not yet become 
crystallised in the church’s faith. Hence the current of the evangelic narra- 
tive was still able to carry along with it much material that had not been 
utilised by the synoptists”), and P. Gardner (Zphestan Gospel, 79 f.). 

* «Tt may be said with certainty that a literary artist capable of inventing 
the most striking sayings of Jesus to Nicodemus or to the woman of Samaria 
would have made his composition as a whole more flawless, more artistically 
perfect than the Fourth gospel actually is. Judged from an artist’s point of 
view, it has blots and awkwardnesses which a master of imaginative invention 
would never have suffered his work to exhibit” (M. Arnold). 

¢ In 20°8, however, it is suggested that while the other disciple entered 
the tomb and believed, Peter had entered without believing (on the early 
attempts in Syr5 to correct 20® into the plural, cp. Dzat, 1556f.). 
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spokesman (6), The author thus not only throws back Mt 16/8 so as to 
cover Peter’s career from the beginning, but omits the subsequent rebuke 
(thou Satan!) of Mt 16%, and associates the devil not with Peter, but with 
Judas Iskariot (67 13% 27), 

The remarkable prominence of Andrew, as compared with his position in 
the synoptic tradition (where he stands second to Peter in the apostolic lists 
of Mt. and Lk.), appears in three places, 14% 68 and 12°! (a) He is not 
only one of the first two disciples (of John the Baptist) who joined Jesus, but 
is the first disciple named in the gospel ; he brings his brother Peter to Jesus, 
and Bethsaida is expressly called the city of Andrew and Peter. (6) He 
volunteers information to Jesus about the food-supply—another detail which 
the synoptic tradition omits. (c) Finally, he acts as intermediary between the 
Greek inquirers and Jesus. These allusions, corroborated by the traditions 
(e.g. Papias, Gospel of Peter, Gospel of the Twelve) of the second century,* 
indicate that Andrew, like Philip, was an important figure for the (Asiatic) 
circle in which the Fourth gospel circulated. The latter is the first disciple 
whom Jesus jizds (1°). Andrew’s confession of faith is the first in the gospel, 
We have found the messiah, but Philip’s is more explicit: We have found 
him of whom Moses wrote in the law and of whom the prophets wrote, Jesus 
the son of Joseph, from Nazareth. We is prominent at the feeding of the 
multitude near his native place (6°), and it is he to whom the Greek 
inquirers first apply (12%). On all these occasions he is associated more or 
less closely with his fellow-townsman, Andrew ; in his request for a theophany 
(148) he is alone, but it is possible that he and Andrew are the anonymous 
pair of disciples in 217. 

Thomas, who has no independent réle in the synoptic tradition, comes 
into prominence in the final Judean cycle of stories in the Fourth gospel, at 
116 14° and 20%®° ; in the appendix he is mentioned, next to Peter (217), 
among the disciples to whom Jesus appeared after death in Galilee. It is 
curious that John only mentions ‘the twelve’ four times, and always ‘in 
connection with some mention of treachery, possible desertion, or unbelief’ ; 
he significantly widens (13°) the saying recorded in Mt 1o=Lk 1018, and 
apparently ranks Nathanael almost on a level with the twelve, some of whom 
he entirely ignores (cp. Dzat. 1671, 1695). The absence of N. from the 
synoptic lists of the twelve, together with the fact that Philip in the latter is 
followed by Bartholomew, has suggested that B. and N, represent the same 
person, B. being the patronymic name (so, ¢.g., Keim, Renan, Calmes, and 
Zahn); the similarity of the name has led others (e.g., Resch, 7U. x. 3. 
829 f.; Rohrbach, Berichte auf d. Auferstehung, 51 {.; Weizsicker) to identify 
him with Matthew Levi, which has the merit of reproducing the Papias-list ; 
the details f in 1%" have led others again to see in him a symbolical figure of 





* In one Coptic (Akhmim) fragment of a second century (A.D. 150-180) 
anti-gnostic gospel (ed. Schmidt, SBBA., 1895, 705-711), Andrew appears 
with Peter and Thomas in a scene corresponding to that of Jn 20%, while in 
another gnostic fragment (ed. Schmidt, SBBA., 1896, pp. 839 f.) he plays a 
similar réle of incredulity. See on this FAG, iv. 282, 289. 


t Abbott (Dzaz, 3375-3377) regards the story as a version of the story of 
Zacchzeus in the sycamore tree, 
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Paul or Paulinism (Honig, ZWT7., 1884, r10f.; Holtzmann, BZ. iv. 294f. ; 
O. Schmiedel, Hauptprobleme d. Leben-Jesu*, 221., 117 f.; Kreyenbiihl, ii. 
353f.; E. F. Scott, pp. 47f. etc.), the Paul who, a genuine Israelite, 
worshipping under the unsatisfactory fig-tree of Judaism, was called by Christ 
(Ac 22°=Jn 1°), and broke through the prejudices of his early environment to 
win personal intercourse with Jesus and to utter a greater confession of faith 
in the divine Son than his predecessors in the apostolate. But in view of 
Gal 1-15, 4 later writer would hardly have described Paul’s approach to 
Jesus as mediated by any human agency (Jn 1: *), and even the desire of 
emphasising the apostolic prestige would not have made the agency apostolic ; 
he would rather have chosen terms like those of 1%, Besides, visions were 
not a special feature of Paul’s apostolate (2 Co 11?! 121), and the call of Paul 
was not motived as in Jn 1% (note efdov, not éxddeoa or épdvygca). It would 
be more plausible to identify him with the beloved disciple John (so, ¢g., 
Spaeth, ZWT7., 1868, 168f., 309f., and Rovers, T77., 1869, 653-661). 
This would imply that the references in Jn 21 are from another plane of 
thought, though, if the note in 21? is correct, it helps to fill out the connection 
between 14% and 21%, 

It is often argued that by the wp@rov or mpdros of 1* the writer subtly 
suggests that after Andrew found his brother Peter, the other disciple of 
135-4 found zs brother; consequently, as the sons of Zebedee were the only 
other pair of brothers who (according to the synoptic tradition) were among 
the earliest disciples of Jesus, and as the Fourth gospel never mentions them 
by name, their calling is implied here (so, ¢g., Westcott, Godet, Zahn, 
Calmes ; cp. Abbott, Dzat. 1720, 1901, FFG. v. 149f.). The Fourth gospel 
is full of subtle touches, but this is hyper-subtle.* John plays no indepen- 
dent or special réle in the synoptic tradition ; he and his brother James are 
called (Mk 1192") after Peter and Andrew ; in the lists of the twelve he comes 
fourth (except in Mk 3!18 where Andrew falls from the second to the fourth 
place, as in Mk 13%); the only occasion on which he acts as spokesman for the 
twelve (Mk 93841=Lk 949-5) exposes him toa rebuke for having failed to 
appreciate the generous temper of Jesus, and the presumptuous claim 
advanced by himself and his brother (Mk 10%, softened by Mt 20¥F) 
betrays an equal misconception. He is third in the group of the four 
disciples who draw from Jesus (Mk 13%") his prophecy of the future, and in 
the group of three who fail Jesus in Gethsemane (Mk 14° — Mt 26°); but 
neither at the last supper, nor during the trial, nor after the death of Jesus, 
does he appear. On the other hand, there are slight traces in Lk. of a higher 
place (contrast 85! with Mk 5%’, 9°°=Mk 9? and Mt 17?) next to Peter in the 
only two scenes (raising of daughter of Jairus, and the transfiguration) where 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee appear as a trio of intimates, before the vigil in 
Gethsemane. Furthermore, Lk. omits the claim of Mk 10%, though he was 
aware of it (cp. 124-5 22%—=Mt 20%), identifies the two confidential 
disciples of Mk 14% (Mt 26!" simply of wafyral) with Peter and John (2274), 
omits the fact (Mk 143 = Mt 26%") that Peter and the two sons of Zebedee 





* Besides, the true reading is mpwi, as some of the old Latin MSS 
and SyrSi" (cp. Mrs. Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, xxvili.-xxix. ; Souter, GA\ 
p. 138) show ; it has been corrupted (cp. Odyssey, 2478) into the later variants, 
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slept in Gethsemane and were rebuked by Jesus (2254), and that all the 
disciples fled after their Master was arrested (Mk 14°°=Mt 26%), and adds to 
the women at the cross (Mk 15*41=Mt 2759-58) ardvres ol yoworol airy 
standing at a distance (22), This is carried forward in Acts, where John is 
closely associated with Peter (118 31% 415t- 141°) during the early Jerusalemite 
period (cp. Gal 2%) in the leadership of the church. He then drops into 
oblivion; the control of the Jerusalemite church passes into the hands of 
James, the brother of Jesus. He is absent from the Fourth gospel, unless he 
is che beloved (or, other) disciple. Comparatively little is made of the latter 
figure, except to hint at his pre-eminence in one or two scenes (adapted from 
the synoptic tradition) where Peter is prominent.* At the last supper (13%) 
this favourite disciple is assumed to be in the secret of Jesus, as none of the 
others is. During the trial (18!) Peter again requires his intervention, 
this time to gain entrance to the palace of the high priest. At the cross 
(19%) he receives charge of the mother of Jesus (mission to Jewish 
Christians?) t and witnesses the Aumor effusus ; at the grave (20%) he is the 
first to see the empty tomb and then believe, #.¢, without requiring to see the 
risen Christ. The empty tomb was enough for him; all else, OT proofs 
and even the witness of the women, was secondary. 

The possibility of a mystical reference in all (except 18%) ot these 
passages does not exclude—in fact it would rather point to—a literal basis. 
If by the disciple whom Jesus loved (Sv yaa 6 *Incots) the author means to 
suggest the typical or ideal Christian, a permanent witness to Christ’s love 
(tell I come, 21), the ideal is in part a Pauline ideal (= Gal 2”); so, e.g, 
Bacon (£xp.7 iv. 3244., Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 301 f.),4 who 
declares that ‘‘ the heart of the Fourth Gospel is Paul’s confession of his faith 
in Gal 2” (p, 326). Possibly he was a Jerusalemite disciple who did not 
belong to the twelve (Swete, /7S. xvii. pp. 371 f.). The choice lies between 
identifying the beloved disciple with John the apostle § or John a Jerusalemite 
(Delff, Pousset, etc.), and regarding nim as ideal (from the Leucian Acts 
of John? Pfleiderer, Urc. iv. 143f.). The chief objections to the latter 





* He is never contrasted with sceptical Jews or imperfect Christians. 

ft Vélter (Afater Dolorosa und der Lieblingsjiinger des Johannes Euglms, 
Mit einem Anhang tiber die Komposition dieses Evglm, 1907) and Erbes 
make the beloved disciple in 1-20 the John Mark of Ac 12!%; the gospel is 
to prove (197) that he was not a mere interpreter of Peter, but superior to 
him. In 21, however, the beloved disciple is the Ephesian presbyter. This 
is great honour done to John Mark (see above, p. 512). 

£ ‘The artist who paints an ideal figure has a model, but what he aims 
to delineate is not ¢ze model.” While the beloved disciple originally was 
an ideal figure (according to Bacon), partially drawn from Paul, the editor 
of the appendix identified him with the apostle (cp. Soltau, SA., 1915, 
371f.). 

§ An idealised figure of the historical John (Scholten, of. c7t. 397 f.) is as 
adequate an explanation as perhaps any other; the title is a play upon the 
meaning of the name. Similarly we may feel the inwardness of Nikodemus 
and the Samaritan woman as types of Judaism uniting belief and the love of 
wonders, and the more susceptible paganism of the age. 
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view are the psychological difficulty of conceiving how an abstract figure 
could be put side by side with the other disciples, and the fact that, in the 
Jerusalem-scenes, Delfi’s hypothesis has considerable plausibility. 

(4) The sisters of Jesus are ignored, but his brothers are introduced as 
different from his disciples (21°) and sceptical of his claims (7'-!), a practical 
illustration of 1-%, The coolness of the relations between them and the 
Logos-Christ is developed in the case of his mother, whose earthly relation- 
ship is carefully detached from the higher interests of the Logos-Christ on the 
only two occasions on which she is mentioned (24 19%-?7), The symbolic 
significance of the mother is evident in both places. Taken literally, the two 
passages may be held not only to conflict with historical probability, but to 
reveal an aloofness which it is psychologically difficult to associate with Jesus. 
The presence of Mary at the cross may be a deduction from Ac 1™, and both 
scenes possibly reflect a dramatised variant of Mk 3°! etc., introduced for 
the purpose of differentiating the new religion from its parent stock. In the 
former, the Logos-Christ denies that he has anything in common with his 
family ; in the latter he finally loosens the nearest tie of earthly relationship, 
It is only when the narratives are taken as symbolic rather than as a mere 
record of fact that their full meaning emerges. 

§ 9. Zhe authorship.—The fourth gospel makes no statement 
about its author. It ends with the remark, radra 8 yéyparrat 
iva morevyre, but it is silent upon 6 ypdas. The appendix, 
however, after describing the destiny of the pa@yrijs ov Hydra 6 
Inoots, adds in an editorial note (2124): otros eorw 6 padyrys 
5 paprupav wept tovrwy cal 6 ypdas tatra. Unless the last four 
words are to be regarded as an interpolation (so, e.g., von Soden), 
the beloved disciple, who only appears definitely in the closing 
days of Christ’s life, is claimed not simply as the authority for the 
whole gospel (to which ratra here refers), but as its author. 
But guts custodiet custodes? This claim is not made by him- 
self;* it comes from the anonymous circle who endorse the 
gospel (kai oidayey Gre dAyO}s avTod H paprupia éoriv), and who 
have added the two closing notes (217425), both of which 
indicate that the gospel had been, or might be expected to be, 
criticised for its unique contents (so different, eg., from the 
synoptic tradition) and for its incompleteness. The latter 
criticism has been already met by anticipation in 20981; the 
former is to be felt at 19%, the only passage in the gospel which 
definitely connects the author with an eye-witness. Here, after 
the soldier has pierced the side of Jesus with a lance, causing 
blood and water to pour out of the wound, the narrative 
continues: and he who saw it has borne witness (kat 6 éwpaxas 


* For attempts to preserve part of these verses for John, cp. Wetzel (of, 
cét. pp. 15 f.). 
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pepapripyxer), and his witness is true,—yea, he knows that he ts 
telling the truth (kat éxeivos otSev dre GAnOH d€yer),—that you also 
may believe. Is éxeivos, in this enigmatic protest, a human 
authority or, by a strong asseveration (cp. 2 Co 111-81), the exalted 
Christ (so Dechent, SK., 1899, 448f.; Abbott, Diaz. 2383-4, EAz. 
1809; Zahn, Komm. 658f.; Spitta; Schwartz; Peake, London 
Quart, Review,1905,275; Forbes, Haussleiter’s Zwei A post. Zeugen, 
26-28; Bauer)? When the mystic or symbolic sense of afua kat 
%8wp is connected in any way with 1 Jn 5°, the divine reference 
of éxetvos becomes rather more probable, since in 1 Jn. the pro- 
noun always means the exalted Christ. Still, the connection is 
different here, and upon the whole éxetvos may be reasonably 
regarded as equivalent to 6 éwpaxs, the beloved disciple of 197°. 
This would imply (a) that the writer was or wished to be taken 
for (so, ¢.g., Renan, Jiilicher, Loisy) the said eye-witness, or 
(2) that he appeals to this earlier authority in order to corroborate 
a statement which he anticipates may rouse suspicion (so, ¢.g., 
Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Harnack, Weizsicker, von Soden, Wendt, 
Pfleiderer, J. Réville, Calmes, Schmiedel, Wellhausen, Erbes). 


Physiologically, it is possible that water mixed with blood issued from 
some wheal or bleb on the surface of the body, which the lance pierced, ‘‘ but 
blood and water from an internal source are a mystery” (Dr. C. Creighton, 
EBi. 960-961), or, as Origen called it, rd rapddotov (c. Ces. ii. 36). The 
main point, however, is that the writer’s religious interpretation of the 
phenomenon which he records is not anti-doketic (as in 1 Jn §°),—the effusion 
of blood would have sufficed for that purpose,—but symbolical. The object 
of 19%!-87 is to clinch the proof that Jesus died as the true paschal Lamb, of 
which no bone was to be broken. This rounds off the isolated testimony of 1, 
and explains the symbolism of the d/ood and water as the evidence of spiritual 
life issuing from the death of the Christ; the effusion of blood signifies the 
removal of sins, the effusion of water the impartation of life eternal, and the 
collocation of both indicates that these are vitally connected in the work of Christ. 

This would be confirmed if 6 misredwy els éué in 7%8 were taken with kai 
awérw of 79’ (cp. Nestle, ZVW., 1909, 323), and atrod referred not to the 
individual believer but to the Christ (so, e.g., Grill, 16 ; Loisy, Calmes, Forbes, 
Westcott), as was apparently the view of the Gallic Christians c. A.D. 170 
(Eus. A. 2. v. 1. 22) and possibly Cyprian amongst others.* The author makes 


* All three points, Christ as the source of living water, believers not only 
as the recipients but transmitters of it, and the identification of it with the 
Spirit, are represented in the third ode of Solomon in the Pests Sophia, an 
ode which (cp. Ryle and James, Zhe Psalms of Solomon, pp. 157f.; R. 
Harris, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, 12-13) is tinged with Johannine 
rather than specifically gnostic colours, and is probably to be dated not later 
than the first half of the second century A.D. 
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Jesus refer to himself as a’ro®, because the passage (see p. 33, and H7 xxiii. 
235-237) is a prophetic quotation, with a proleptic allusion to the Spirit which 
was not to be poured out upon believers until Jesus was glorified (7%=207%). 
On the other hand, when 7°8 is read with 6 mioredwy els éué as equivalent to 
the following avrod, the conception of the believer as a source of spiritual 
blessing for others tallies with 207-8, especially if the wa@yrat of the latter 
scene are not restricted to the apostles, 


195 is therefore, as Blass warned critics (SX., 1902, 128 f.), 
a foundation of sand upon which to build any critical theory of 
this gospel’s origin, whether the verse should be relegated to the 
margin (¢, fuld. om.) or not. Its use is to prove not the presence 
of an eye-witness, but the spiritual testimony or interpretation 
which is the essential aim of the writer. Furthermore, the verse 
is so closely connected with 2174, that either the editor of the 
appendix must have moulded his words on the former passage, 
or inserted the latter (so, eg., Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, 171 f.)* as a paraphrase of 3 Jn ™ and 1 Jn 5F 
The latter alternative is preferable. If 19%4%5- 87 are omitted 
(with the opening and un-Johannine éyévero yap tadra of v.*), 
the sense is clear: ob xaréagav avrov Ta oKéAy, va h ypadi) 
wAnpwOy* dorotv ob ovvtpiByoerat aitod (so, eg., Schwartz, 
Wellhausen, Heitmiiller). The interpolation in vv.3#% tallies 
substantially with 2124, the main difference being the substitution 
of éxetvos ofdey for oidayev. V-37, with its un-Johannine érépa 
ypady, points to the circle from which Apoc 17 (cp. Mt 24%) 
originated, though the quotation is differently applied (there 
eschatological, here historical). On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that the mere omission of v.%5 (with cai é&jAGev evOds 
alya kal vowp in *, and éyévero yap radra in °°) gives an equally 
good sense, and at the same time avoids the necessity of 
regarding 2027 as another interpolation (or part of one). 

Unless John the presbyter is brought in (cp. besides 
Harnack, etc., S. Eck in Preuss. Jahré., 1898, 25-45), the author 
of Jn 1-20 and the editor who revised it and added the 

* According to Bacon, R. (the Ephesian editor) identified the nameless 
elder who composed the Fourth gospel and the epistles with the beloved 
disciple. It is too drastic to regard (so, e.g., Schwartz and Bousset) the 
‘beloved disciple’ passages as editorial insertions—an analysis which, among 
other results, would leave Judas with little else than the bag, in the original 
draft of the gospel. On the other hand, no theory of an apostolic 


Grundschrift, or even of a ‘Johannine’ source for narratives or logia, has yet 
been worked out with any approach to probability. 
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appendix are both unknown. The former, like the writer of 
Matthew, was one of the anonymous early Christian authors, 
probably of Jewish origin, who were content to sink their names 
in their great cause and subject. All we can discover is the 
general traits and tendencies of his mind, as these may be 
supposed to come out in his work. It is not a paradox to say 
that nothing in his pages necessarily implies, while several 
features practically forbid the conjecture that he was an eye- 
witness. “His mastery of midrashic method, especially that of 
a ‘spiritualising’ Alexandrian type, reminds us of an Apollos; 
his attitude towards Stoic conceptions and to some of the 
commonplaces of Greek philosophy recalls the venerable Ephesian 
teacher of Justin Martyr. All reasonable inferences of this kind 
have value in proportion as they help us to understand the 
author, his task and his times” (Bacon, Fourth Gospel, 464). It 
may be a convincing proof of the superiority of Christianity, 
that, “when the exquisite Greek word-science, the brilliant 
dialectic, the dramatic colouring, of the alluring life, the exalted 
death, the perfect self-sacrifice, of the Platonic Socrates had 
failed altogether to influence the masses of mankind, the religion 
of Jesus, springing from a despised unlettered people, triumphed 
over the world”; but, in view of writings like Hebrews, the 
writings of Luke, the epistle of Diognetus, the Apology of 
Aristides, and above all the Fourth gospel, it is incorrect to 
describe the religion of Jesus, in its initial approach to the 
ancient world, as “dressed in nothing that made it attractive 
to the cultured intellect.”* The Fourth gospel represents the 
first serious attempt to re-state the primitive faith for some wider 
circles who were susceptible to Hellenic influences, and the 
author, in translating the gospel of Jesus for their benefit, shows 
himself a master not only in his selection of the matter he had 
to convey, but in his grasp of the language in which he had to 
reproduce his beliefs. 

§ 10. Zhe appendix.t—The epilogue or appendix (ch. 21) 


*j. H. Shorthouse, Literary Remains (1905), p. 229. 

t Special literature : Hoekstra (7'7., 1867, 407-424, ‘het laatste Hoofdstuk 
van het vierde Evangelié’); Eberhardt, Evang. Joh. c. 21 (1897); Klopper 
(ZW7., 1899, 337-381); Zahn, 77. (§ 66); Wendt (pp. 248-253); 
J. Réville (305-320) ; Moffatt, HV7Z. 694 f.; Horn, Adfassungseett, Gesch- 
ichlichkett, und Zweck von Ev. Joh. Kap. 21 (1904); Bacon, Fourth Gospel 
in Research and Debate (1910), 190 f., 211 f. (due to revision at Rome). 
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describes a Galilean appearance of the risen Jesus to seven of 
his disciples, which falls into two parts. In the former (2114), 
Jesus enables the disciples to secure, with unbroken net, an 
astonishing take of fish, and then provides them with a meal 
upon the beach. In the second part (2115-8), which describes 
the conversation after the meal (cp. Merx, PAZ, 1898, 154- 
160), Peter is restored to his vocation, while the destinies of 
Peter and the beloved disciple are contrasted. Finally, an 
editorial note (vv.2425) vouches for the beloved disciple as the 
authority and author of the gospel, and also apologises for its lack 
of completeness (cp. Dyrat. 2414-2416, FFG. i. 163f., and 
Lucretius, i. 410f.). The naive hyperbole of the latter verse 
is quite consonant with contemporary rabbinism (see Bacher’s 
Agada ad. Tannaiten +, i. 24 f., for a striking parallel from Jochanan 
b. Zakkai). The former opens up at a stroke the problem of 
the gospel’s origin and authorship. 

The true climax to the gospel is 20%-81, which Tertullian 
(adv. Prax. 25) called its “clausula.” Had the author originally 
meant to add the contents of 21, he would have transferred the 
“clausula” to a place after 2114 or 2128 @) (Zahn), as indeed 
Dr. Rendel Harris (Vew Testament Autographs, pp. 14 f.) once 
proposed to do, on the ground that v.% implies an insufficient 
amount of writing material (cp. 2 Jn !2, 3 Jn 3%). After 2030-81 
anything further is almost an anti-climax. The seven onpeta are 
complete. Jesus has appeared thrice after death. The disciples 
have all received their commission (not to baptize, cp. Mt 2819; 
above, p. 253, and EREZ. ii. 380). 

(a) Was the gospel edited posthumously, like Vergil’s Aeneid, 
by some friend or friends of the author (smmatim emendata) ? 
On this hypothesis (Weiss, Reuss, Eberhardt, Bovon, etc.), the 
epilogue might be the work of Philip and Andrew (21? ep. 14 651 
1230f, so Haussleiter *), or of Andrew alone (Chastand). (6) Or, 
was the appendix added by John himselff as a deliberate 

* Both Haussleiter and Horn, however, hold that the appendix was 
written during the lifetime and with the sanction of John, so that their 
views really approximate to (6). Kenyon (Ha@bz to Text, Crit. of NT, p. 31) 
represents a popular opinion in concluding that the gospel, after being 
dictated by the apostle, ‘‘seems to have been finally issued by a committee 
of the heads of the Church of Ephesus.” 

+ As a curiosity of criticism, one may record the hypothesis of P. F. 
Vigelius (Hist. hkrit. Onderzoek naar den Schrijver von Joh. xxi., Leiden, 
1871), that the epilogue, but not the gospel, came from the hand of John. 
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finale to his gospel (so, ¢.g,. Luthardt, Godet, Westcott, Lightfoot, 
Plummer, Schanz, Becker, Drummond, Lepin, Sanday)? Or 
(c) was it added by the unknown and anonymous author of the 
vospel to a work which he had already finished (so, ¢.g., Renan, 
Hilgenfeld, Thoma, Baljon, Jacobsen, Jilicher)? The view 
that it was not written by the author of the gospel is upon the 
whole more probable than any of these theories, even than 
the last. As the writer belonged to the ‘Johannine circle,” 
and as he was composing an appendix to the gospel, his style 
naturally approximates to that of the work which he is editing, 
but, even within the brief space of the appendix, idiosyncrasies 
of language and style appear which are practically sufficient 
to indicate another hand:* e.g. deétds, exreivw yelpas, éx Tpirov, 
emotpepu, ekeralu, ioyvw, TroApdw, tpirov (adv.), of ddeA dol, brayw 
with infinitive, wasdéa for rexvia, mpwia for mpwi, eyepbeis for 
dvagtas, and dépew for dyev (v.18); éi in v.1 is different from the 
ért of 61921 (cp, Diat. 2340-2342); pavepow (vv. }4) is unusually 
employed to describe a resurrection appearance (cp. Mk 1612-14) ; 
the éay after dors in v.2 also corresponds to the use in 1 Jn 
3° rather than to Jn 25 1418 1516, and the disciples are described 
in synoptic rather than Johannine style (Peter a fisherman, the 
sons of Zebedee). The date of the passage—if appreciably 
different from that of the gospel—must have been early enough 
to allow of its incorporation into the archetype of all existing 
texts (not before a.p. 180, Krenkel; not before a.p. 155, Erbes 
in ZAG., 1g01, 10-11, 1912, 188f., as unknown to Irenzus). 
Some who insist that it formed an integral part ¢ of the gospel, 
however, use this conclusion in order to bring the whole work 
down pretty far into the second century (particularly Thoma 
and Jacobsen), and Keim dates its composition ¢ A.D. 160, 
previous to 2 P 114, in the age when the cult of John was rising 
in Asia Minor. Probably it is to be dated not long after the 
Fourth gospel itself, in the first half of the second century. 

* So, ¢g., Baur, Schwegler (VZ. ii. 355 f.), Scholten, Keim, Klépper, 
Pileiderer, Chastand (Z'Apétre Jean, 98-104), J. Réville, Loisy, Weiss, 


J. Weiss, Bacon, |..o0fs, Schwartz, Schmiedel, Bruston (Revue de Théol. et de 
Philos., 1906, 501 f.), Heitmiiller, etc. 

t Especially when its contents are interpreted allegorically as representa- 
tions of the latter church and its experiences, as, e.g., by Keim (vi. pp. 313- 
318) and Pfleiderer. Chastand (Z'’Apétre jean, pp. 98-104) regards it as the 
work of a later hand, but a fruit of the apostle’s oral teaching : ‘* Nous en 
faisons comme le codicille qui accompagne le testament de l’apétre.” 
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The appendix falls into three parts (2rll4 2135-23 2124-2), 
which are more or less closely linked together. 

(i.) The failure of the disciples to recognise Jesus, which 
comes in awkwardly after 20%4f, shows that originally the story of 
211-14 was the first * of a Galilean series of appearances. The 
abrupt and unmotived change of place, from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, suggests that the writer or editor desired to harmonise 
the two lines of tradition upon the resurrection-appearances of 
Jesus, but it is more easy to feel this motive than to trace its 
mode of operation. 


Loofs (de Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert, pp. 31f.) regards 211-4 
as based originally on a pre-resurrection story, which has been misplaced 
and combined with a (non-Galilean) post-resurrection appearance to Peter 
(21758; ep. Resch, 7U. x. 4, pp. 47f., 195 f.). The main theories of 211-4, 
however, associate it either (2) with the lost conclusion of Mark’s gospel, or 
(4) with Lk 5+. (a) Upon the former hypothesis, it is argued that the 
passage represents a more or less freely edited form of the lost ending to 
Mk.’s gospel (Rohrbach, pp. 52f. ; Harnack, ACZ. ii. 1. 696f., and BNT. i. 
227 f.; Eberhardt, 81-83 ; Loisy ; von Dobschiitz, Probleme d. ap. Zeitalter, 
14 f.; H. Schmidt, SX., 1907, 487), or, more probably, a variant of the 
same tradition (Wendt, Kirsopp Lake, pp. 143 f.; Heitmiiller). If Mk.’s 
gospel was ever finished, it must have included a Galilean vision (167) in 
which Peter played a prominent (perhaps an exclusive) réle; but even if this 
were equivalent (cp. Meltzer, PA/., 1902, 147-156) to 1 Co 155=Lk 24%, it 
would not correspond with the narrative of Jn 211! (where Peter is not the 
first or the only one to see the Lord, and where it is not the eleven disciples 
who are present). If Mk.’s original conclusion is to be felt anywhere, it is 
(see pp. 239 f.) in Mt 28 rather than in Jn 21 (so especially, against Rohrbach, 
Schmiedel, ZBz. 4054-4055). (4) But possibly the story is based on the 
tradition of Lk 51"" (so many, from Strauss and Weisse to Brandt, Zvang. 
Geschichte, 401f.; Kldpper, Pfleiderer, Spitta, A. Meyer, Wellhausen, 
Forbes, AFG. ili. 68f., etc.). The ordinary view of the Lucan story 
(cp. p. 536) is a symbolic representation of Peter undertaking the mission 





* The rehabilitation of Peter also is more tardy than might be expected. 
**One is inclined to sacrifice the historical accuracy of the writer of this 
appendix to the Fourth gospel, so that one may identify this meeting of Jesus 
and Peter with that mentioned in Luke’s gospel (24%4). One may ask, would 
Peter unpardoned have been found in the apostolic company? Could the 
loving heart of Jesus have left him so long uncomforted? The incident loses 
much of its significance if placed at a later date and after another meeting 
with Jesus; surely the restoration to apostleship must have taken place at 
the first and not the second meeting” (Garvie, Ex.” iv. p. 18). 

+ Loisy (Syx. Evang. i. 444f.) explains its presence here as due to Luke’s 
deliberate omission of the Galilean appearances and at the same time to his 
desire to conserve the story on account of its symbolic value. He conserved 
it by using it not for the rehabilitation, but for the original call of Peter. 
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“o the Gentiles only at the express command of Jesus (cp. Ac ro!) and 
requiring Paul or the other apostles to assist him (5’), while the broken net 
is supposed to imply the rupture between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, and so forth (v.29=Gal 2°). Loisy, who recognises the improba- 
bility of a definite symbolism in details, agrees with Holtzmann and others 
that the unsuccessful night’s fishing is ‘‘sans doute une allusion A linsuccés 
de la prédication apostolique auprés les Juifs”—a strange allusion in face of 
Ac 244! The mission to the Gentiles, which shines through both Lk 54 
and Jn 21! is, however, as unmistakable as the fact of some connection 
between the two stories or traditions, particularly when that of Jn 21'!* is 
recognised (as, ¢.g., by Loofs) to have originally represented a pre-resurrection 
incident which had no connection with Jn 21%. It is noticeable that 
Luke (5!) substitutes for Mk 132= Mt 4'8? a call which not only puts 
Peter first (before James and John), but makes a miraculous draught of fishes 
the occasion for a confession of sinfulness on the part of Peter which Jesus 
turns into an assurance of his apostolic vocation. This was probably the 
theme which suggested the tradition of the following story in 21%, 

It is doubtful if even 21! is a unity as it stands, though the analyses of 
its composite character have not yet reached any measure of agreement}; cp. 
Soltau, who finds two strata in 21!-8 4 and 21% 114, H. Schmidt (SX., 
1907, 487-512), who traces the dual background in Lk 5*4 and Lk 24%", 
and Vilter (Dze Entstehung des Glaubens an die Auferstehung Jesu, 1910, pp. 


52) who detects the redactor’s hand in 21%* 1° and the source in 2175 * 
12a. 18. 12b 


(ii.) The rehabilitation of Peter, with the prediction of his 
death and of that of the beloved disciple (211%), is a symbolic 
fragment which has no synoptic analogue,* but 212% may be 
interpreted in the light of a synoptic logion. 


The fact that the words in 21” /f J choose that he should survive till 
7 come, are immediately followed by an allusion to authorship (v.*4) has 
suggested the hypothesis that they refer to the latter form of activity and 
influence. (a) Thus Irenzus took the words as a reference to the apocalypse, 
with its reiterated allusions to the Lord’s coming; on this form of the theory 
(so variously Bengel, Ebrard, and Luthardt), John survived to see the Lord’s 
coming at the fall of Jerusalem. (6) Strauss even less probably suggests that 
pévew meant the permanence of John’s teaching, which was to outlive the 
Petrine tradition.f This is the idea of 21, where the witness (naprupov) 
is the permanent function fulfilled by the gospel once written (ypdwas); the 
disciple, though dead, yet speaketh. It is just conceivable that the terms 


* Schwartz’s(ZVH,, 1910, 96f., 1914, 214 f.) theory that 2115-17 is a doublet 
to Mt 16" sounds far-fetched. Cp. R. H. Strachan (Zx/.8 iv. and vii.). 

+ Schwartz (48f.) fantastically refers uéve in v.2 to the later legend of 
John lying incorruptible in the grave (cp. Corssen’s ed. of the third-century 
Monarchian Prologues, p. 102), and makes v.83 the later addition of a scribe 
who mistook it for a reference to the Parousia. The dxodov@etv of Peter is 


no proper antithesis to this, however, and the legend is not mentioned in the 
meucian Acta, 
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might apply to him when still alive, though in this case we should have one 
authority being certificated by a lesser. But the natural impression made 
by 21 is that the beloved disciple has died. Jesus did of will that he 
should survive till the second coming. 

The ordinary interpretation is that one object of the story was to remove 
an erroneous impression created by John’s longevity. It is obvious that 
this would exclude the identification of the beloved disciple with John the 
son of Zebedee, if the early martyr-death of the latter is accepted as historical. 
If it is not, the figure of the beloved disciple may be (a) identified either 
with that John or with John the presbyter, or else (4) he may be regarded as 
the ideal Christian. When (a) is followed, those who regard ch. 21 as from 
a different hand may still take the beloved disciple of 1-20 as originally 
modelled on the apostle John ; in which case ch. 21 betrays the conscious 
or unconscious confusion of the apostle with the presbyter. But it is even 
possible to interpret 217° in such a way as to permit its reference to John 
the apostle, in the light of his early martyrdom. The starting-point of this 
interpretation is the mysterious saying of Jesus preserved in Mk 9!=Mt 16% 
=Lk 9” that some (reves) of the disciples (not simply of his contemporaries) 
would survive until he returned in messianic glory.* Whether Mt. has 
expanded eschatologically, and Lk. abbreviated, the original Marcan form 
(cp. 1 Co 4%; Resch, Parallel-Texte, iii. 156 f.), or whether Mt. is closer to 
the original, matters nothing for our present purpose. The Fourth evangelist 
has already generalised and spiritualised the saying (8°) in characteristic 
fashion ; in 217 it is at once applied specifically to the beloved disciple and 
also cleared of popular misconceptions. What the writer means is that the 
beloved disciple did not stay where he was, but followed Jesus in his own 
way, z.¢. that John outlived Peter, and, although he too died as a martyr, 
did not die in the same way as his fellow-disciple. Whatever was the 
original context of the saying (cp. Mk.’s xal édeyer avrois), it follows in the 
syhoptic tradition Christ’s claim that the true disciple must take up his 
cross and follow the Lord (dépdrw rdv cravpdv atrod cal dxodovdelrw pot, 
Mk 84%=Mt 16%=Lk 9%). This connexion underlies the association of 
Peter’s death on the cross and his following of Jesus in Jn 2138-22, and also 
the suggestion in 21% 33-28 that, as in the case of the beloved disciple, there 
was a following which did not involve such a death and yet did not, on the 
other hand, imply survival tiil the return of Jesus. The beloved disciple 
did not suffer martyrdom on the cross, but he did taste of death before the 
Lord returned. The point of 21% therefore lies in the contrast between 
axodovOobvra and wévew. The beloved disciple also fo//ows Jesus ; he too goes 
forward to a martyr-death. Peter’s question in v.?! expresses curiosity about 
the particular form of that death. Is it to be the same as his own, or what? 
The reply in v.2 is that whatever be the fate of the other disciple, his own 





“It is improbable (i.) that this saying is to be connected (so, ¢.g., O. 
Holtzmann) with Mk 10®=Mt 20%, as if Jesus expected that some, includ- 
ing James and John, would share his martyrdom at Jerusalem, or (ii.) that 
it is to be read, in the light of Ac 7°°°8, along with the following transfigura- 
tion-story (Abbott, Dzaz. 2998, xxv.a), as if Peter, James, and John in theit 
lifetime er joyed the martyr’s privilege of 4 vision of the heavenly Son of Man 
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duty and destiny are plain; ot wor dxodo’@e. Of the other disciple, who is 
already following Jesus, it is said, day atrdv bédw pwévew ws Epxouat, Th mpds 
oé; here pévey Ews Epxouar means survival till the second coming of Jesus, 
but the fact that the words are spoken to one who was already following 
(#.e. in the pregnant and fateful sense of the term, on the way to martyrdom) 
shows that wévew in this context denotes a Christian life which did not fo//ow, 
a life which stayed where it was (cp. 11°) without moving. ‘‘Even if I 
choose that he should not follow at all, but remain where he is, it is no 
concern of yours.” The passage thus corrects the idea (21°°=Mk 9!) that 
John’s early martyrdom was less notable than that of Peter or out of accord 
with the will and word of Jesus. I suggest this interpretation with some 
diffidence ; but it seems to me the only way of fitting in the logion (as applied 
to John) to the early martyrdom-hypothesis. 

(iii.) It is obvious, as Zahn admits, that v.24 was not written 
by the author of the gospel. “The we includes the J [of v.% 
otat] and excludes the he [Ze the pafyrys of v.24].” Whether 
the we represents the Ephesian presbyters, or a local church, or 
the apostles (as in the legend of the Muratorian Canon), or a small 
group of apostles (Haussleiter), the whole of ch. 21, and not 
merely the imprimatur of vv.2*25, was probably cemposed by 
the editor who wrote in their name. 217% is a postscript, 
but it is closely connected with what precedes. The narrative 
could never have left off at 2175, though it might have been 
rounded off with 21%, v.25 being subsequently added with a sort 
of rhetorical flourish to signalise the position of the book at the 
close of the gospel-canon. How apt a remark, for all its naive 
hyperbole, to be made by a scribe or editor as the finale of the 
last scripture in the collection of evangelic narratives! But 
although more hands than one may have touched the gospel 
editorially, v.25 in all likelihood came from the same pen as the 
preceding passage. The external evidence against the verse is of 
the slenderest; Dr. Gwynn, after an examination of the textual 
phenomena (Hermathena, viii. pp. 368-384), even pronounces 
it non-existent. Whether or not its “real service to the scholar 
is to illustrate the morbid disposition of editors and scribes 
towards a species of appendicitis,” it seems to have formed 
part of the canonical text as early as that text can be verified. 
The atmosphere of 21245 is local patriotism and reverence felt 
by the Asia Minor communities for the memory of their dis- 
tinguished head.* (V.% “seems an inflated version of 203,” 

* If this was John the apostle, he must have been martyred in Asia Minor, 


or after work there. This theory in any case renders the confusion between 
him and his namesake in Asia more probable. If the beloved disciple was John 
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Dods, EGF. i. p. 867. The same idea is more moderately 
put in 1 Mac 9?%.) An instance of this habit of adding notes 
to a volume is afforded by Ec 13% 14, although the spirit of 
that epilogue is corrective rather than confirmatory. Thoma, 
who attributes 2113 to the author of the gospel (se the 
presbyter of 2 and 3 John), gives 217+ 25 to the author of 1 John 
as being a later insertion; while Chastand attributes ch. 21, 
like 758-811 11-5. 18-18, to a pupil of John who wrote after his 
death. But when the whole chapter is taken as a unity, it falls 
into the age and spirit (Klopper) of vv.?+ %5, and as the gospel 
could not have ended with 2123, there is no reason to take 
vv.24 25 as notes added before publication (O. Holtzmann). 

§ 11. ZLraces in second-century literature.—The earliest traces * 
of the Fourth gospel occur in (@) Papias, (4) Ignatius, (¢) the 
Marcan appendix (16%2°), and (d) Justin Martyr; the alleged 
traces in Polykarp, Barnabas, and Hermas are quite indecisive. 

(a2) Where Papias criticises, or rather reports the criticism of 
John the presbyter upon, Mk. for not writing his account of 
Jesus rage, he is tacitly contrasting the synoptic manner (see 
above, pp. 187f.) with that of the Fourth gospel (so, e.g., Zahn, 
Schwartz, Corssen in ZVW., 1901, 212f.). This is borne out 
by the fact that Irenzeus quotes a fantastic exegesis of Jn 14? from 
the presbyters, evidently the presbyters of Papias; this logion 
might have been current apart from the Fourth gospel (as has 
been recently argued by Erbes and Kreyenbiihl, i. 64 f.), but the 
probability is that the presbyters knew it in its present context 
and embroidered it with passages like Slav. En 61? ete. 

(4) The conceptions of Ignatius have been held to imply 
rather an acquaintance with the general ideas which reappear in 
special guise in the Fourth gospel and the First epistle of John, 
than any literary relationship. 


the presbyter, the same motive operates, viz. the desire of the Asiatic Chris- 
tians to uphold their chief against the Roman claims of Peter; but, again, this 
tendency is more explicable if the confusion between the two Johns was already 
accomplished, unless the present chapter is a deliberate attempt to promote it. 

* On the general external evidence for the circulation and reception of the 
Fourth gospel in the churches of the second century, see Ezra Abbot’s 
essay in the volume (1891) by A. Peabody, Lightfoot, and himself; E. A. 
Abbott (Z&z. 1813 f.); Lepin, Z’Origine, pp. 19f.; Sanday, Critictsm of 
Fourth Gospel, 236f.; Zahn (JWT. § 64); H. L. Jackson (Fourth Gospel, 
38-61); Stanton (GAD. i. part 1); Bacon’s Fourth Gospel tm Nesearch and 
Debate (1910), 17 f.; and Wendt’s Johannes. Euglm (164f.; Mug. tr. 175 f.). 


37 
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This conclusion, argued especially by von der Goltz (7U. xii. 3. 
pp. 118-144, 197-206), is shared by Abbott (HAvr. 1829-1830), J. Reéville, 
Harnack (A4CZ, ii. 1. pp. 396f., 674), Schmiedel (#A2. 2547), Pfleiderer 
(Ure. iv. 111f.), and Bacon (fourth Gospel, 64). The dependence of 
Ignatius is argued by Dietze (SA., 1905, 563~-603),* Lightfoot (Arblical 
Essays, pp. 81f.), Zahn (GX. ii. 903 f.), Resch (pp. 11-12), Drummond, 
Loisy, Bardsley (/7S., 1913, 207f., 489f.), and Sanday. The evidence 
for the latter view is ‘‘somewhat indeterminate” to Stanton (GAD. 
i. 19f.), and highly probable, though short of certainty, to Inge (V7-A. 
81-83). In the Johannine circle of thought, and in the Ignatian epistles 
alike, the great contrasts of /fe and death, God and the ruler of this world, 
appear, together with a predilection for the same conceptions of yyGors and 
wlaris, dd\pOera and dydryn. But it is the christocentric tendency, so strongly 
marked in Ephesians, which reappears characteristically in the Fourth 
gospel and the Ignatian epistles, where the entire value of Christianity is 
identified with the person of Christ, and where the communication of the 
divine knowledge and redemption to mankind depends essentially upon the 
historical reality of Jesus (cp. Jn 6°), who really lived, really died, and really 
rose again (Smyrn. 3) etc., Trall. 9). The complete manhood of Jesus, from 
birth (145 642 727 346) to death (Swyrxz. 9), is the historic guarantee of God’s 
manifestation to men, and to deny this denotes the spirit of antichrist or 
blasphemy (Smyrna. 57). Apart from the odpt of Christ (7rad/. 71), faith is 
vain. On the other hand, so far from impairing the divine uniqueness of 
Christ, this essential humanity only serves to bring out his deity, and 
Ignatius, while distinguishing him from the Father (e.g. Magn. 61 8%), goes 
so far as to call him @eés, and to speak of alua Oeod (ZpA. 1). 

As in Hebrews so in Ignatius and the Fourth gospel, the absolute and 
unique character of the Christian revelation does not exclude, but rather 
implies, that among the Hebrews this culminating epoch had been practically 
anticipated. The prophets of old (cp. AZagn. 8'-*) had been inspired by grace 
to speak and suffer ; their life had been xara Xpicrdv, and consequently they 
had stilla significance and authority for Christians (Swyrz. 7, cp. Jn 5° 124), 
Even the Mosaic law, properly regarded, was a step towards faith in Christ 
(Jn 5% 719 etc., cp. Smyrn. 51). But the latter, as final, supersedes all 
previous revelations. 

In Ignatius, however (cp. Ro 8%, A/agn. 8%), as opposed to the Fourth 
gospel, the Logos is associated, by a play on its etymological significance, 
with the self-utterance of God, connected with ovéua and yvdéuy, and con- 
trasted with the silence of the divine nature. Furthermore, the emphasis on 





* The fact that Ignatius develops the Logos-idea on naive religious lines, 
and not on the semi-philosophic line of the Fourth gospel, must not be taken 
(as by Dietze, p. 587) as determining the character of the latter. The affinities 
of the Logos-idea in the Fourth gospel, with their undoubted echoes of 
Philonic speculation, simply show that the idea, as we see from Hebrews and 
John’s apocalypse, was capable of varied application in the hands of varied 
writers, 

t Jn 4??*4 and Ign. Afagn. 10% both regard Judaism as the prelude to the 
universal and spiritual religion of the Christ. Cp. also Paz/. 78=Jn 3%, 
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the birth and death of Christ (Zp. 19!) as the cardinal moments of his saving 
work suggests a development of the Pauline ideas in popular combination with 
the later synoptic tradition, rather than a reflection of the Johannine thought. 
Ignatius also reflects the Pauline conception in the emphasis which he attaches 
to the death of Christ as summing up the significance of his wapovcta (Zph. 
7°, Smyrn. 5°, Phzl. 8? 9°). In collocating the virgin-birth with this, he 
assimilates Paul’s thought to the later synoptic tradition of Mt 1-2 and Lk 
1-2. But, as in Paul the death of Jesus set free the redeeming powers of the 
risen life, so in Ignatius the death of Christ stands in relation to the semi- 
physical conception of {fw as equivalent to d@@apola, the latter state of 
immortality being conditioned by that triumph over sin* and death which 
Jesus achieved by his sinless birth and redemptive death. 

The thought and even the language of Smyrz. 17 are almost as Pauline as 
Johannine (124), The passage follows a sentence where Ignatius echoes 
Ro 14 and the synoptic tradition of the virgin-birth and baptism (Mt 3%), 
He then proceeds to describe Christ as truly nadled up (kaOydwuévor) for our 
sakes in the flesh éwt UWovriov UWsddrov (1 Ti 615) cal ‘Hpwoou rerpdpyov 
that he might set up an ensign (Is 5° 409%) to all ages through the resurrec- 
tion, for hts saints and faithful ones (cp. Eph 11), whether among Jews or 
among Gentiles, in one body of his church. The underlying thought is no 
more than a popular adaptation of that in Eph 1% 214%, where the death 
év capxt and resurrection of Jesus are the divine means of uniting Jew and 
Gentile zz one body. The influence of Paulinism, however, does not explain 
satisfactorily the resemblance between Ignatius and the Fourth gospel. As 
Ignatius uses, but inexactly cites, the epistles of Paul without any formal 
citation or reproduction of their contents in any given passage (cp. ¢.g. 1 Co 
12! with 7ra//. 11, Smyrn. 1), why may not he have dealt with the text of the 
Fourth gospel similarly? May not the sovereign freedom of a writer who 
uses earlier writings to help out his characteristic ideas, neglecting the form 
but conserving so much of the spirit as he found congenial, be held to 
explain the one problem as well as the other? 


(c) As Mk 16°29 (pp. 239 f.) presupposes the Fourth gospel 
(cp. e.g. Sanday, Criticism of Fourth Gospel, p. 244, and Bacon, 
Fourth Gospelin Research and Debate, 213 f.), this dates the latter, 
or, at any rate, 1-20 (Bacon), prior to the middle of the second 
century. 

(Z) Justin Martyr: cp. Schwegler (AZ. i. 216f., 359f.), 
Hilgenfeld (ZWTZ., 1879, 492f., J.’s relation to Paul and 
Fourth gospel), Bousset, Die Eugliencitate Justins des Martyrers 
(1890), and Zahn, GX. 1. 463 f. 

The only question with regard to Justin is whether he 
attributed the gospel to John the apostle, as he did the 
apocalypse. The gospel was certainly in circulation when he 
wrote, and therefore it is probable that echoes are to be heard 

* A pvint at which the affinities of Ignatius with 1 John are noticeable. 
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in places like Afol. i. 61 (=Jn 335) and Dyal. 88 (=Jn 1 8 
though Ac 13” is as probable a source), possibly in Apol. 1% 
(=Jn 19}, éxa@ioey taken as in Gospel of Peter).* 


The independent character of Justin’s Logos-doctrine, and the scantiness 
of any definite allusions in his writings to the Fourth gospel, render it highly 
probable that, like Ignatius, he did not assign it any authoritative position as 
an apostolic or Johannine work, —it is doubtful if he even ranked it among the 
amouynpovevuara Tay dmorré\wy,—but the evidence, such as it is, indicates 
that it was known to him. This conclusion, which is practically that arrived 
at by Keim, Thoma, Hilgenfeld, Harnack, J. Réville, Kreyenbiihl, Loisy, 
and Bousset, does not go so far as that of scholars like Ezra Abbot (Authorship 
of Fourth Gospel, 20f.), Resch (Paralleltexte 2u Joh. 17 {.), and Drummond 
(pp. 86-162), who think that Justin believed in the Johannine authorship, 
but it is an advance upon the older attitude of scepticism which could not 
find any secure trace of the Fourth gospel in Justin at all, and much more 
upon the view of those who argued that Justin represented a stage of Logos- 
speculation prior to the Fourth gospel. 


The inferences from such uses of the Fourth gospel are incon- 
clusive, and even unfavourable (see below), so far as the 
Johannine authorship is concerned, but they converge upon a 
proof that it was in circulation from the second decade onwards 
of the second century in Asia Minor at least; the Johannine 
teaching and the Johannine epistles (with the apocalypse), whose 
existence is verified for that period, are not sufficient to account 
by themselves for the phenomena of the so-called “echoes ” of the 
Fourth gospel, e.g. in Papias, Ignatius, and Justin. They do not 
suggest that the gospel was reckoned as the work of John the 
apostle, but they are sufficient to prove its diffusion as early as 
the first quarter of the second century. 

§ 12. The Date.—The various dates to which the gospel has 
been assigned cover aboutacentury. It has been placed between 
yo and 85 (Wittichen, Alford, Reithmayr, Bleek), between 80 
and go (Ewald, Godet, Bisping, Westcott, Calmes, Zahn), 
between go and roo (Mangenot, Batiffol, B. Weiss, Camerlynck = 
85-95), between go and 120 (Jackson), ¢. a.p. roo (Lightfoot, 
Weizsacker, Reynolds, Harnack=after 95, Cornely, Lepin = 
before 100), between too and 110 (Renan, Schenkel), in roo- 
125 (O. Holtzmann, J. Réville, Jiilicher, Loisy, Bauer), 130-140 
(Hilgenfeld, Keim, Thoma, Liitzelberger, A. Réville), 140-155 

* Both the Gospel of Fe‘er and Justin may go back to the Acta Prlat? at 


this point. The former is by some (recently by C. H. Turner, /7S., 1913, 
168 f.) regarded as dependent on the Fourth gospel. 
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(Bretschneider=c. 150, Schwegler, Zeller, Volkmar, Taylor, 
Pfleiderer = before 135~140, van Manen, Kreyenbihl, Schmiedel, 
Erbes, Schwartz =¢. 150), and in 160-170 (Baur, Scholten, Bruno 
Bauer). Recent criticism, however, has lopped off several branches 
on both sides. It is now recognised that the use of the gospel 
in the circles of Valentinian gnosis* rules out any date after 
¢. 130; again, if Justin, Ignatius, and Papias in all likelihood 
were acquainted with it, this excludes any ¢erminus ad quem 
for its composition much later than a.pD. r10. The ‘erminus 
a guo,on the other hand, is determined approximately by the 
date of the synoptic gospels, all of which, as we have already seen, 
were probably known to the writer (see Appendix R). 


(a) One question has indeed been raised which would leave a later date 
open. Does 5® (dav dAdos 2\Oy ev TE dvduare T@ idly, éxelvoy Ahuperbe) 
allude to the movement headed by Bar Kochba, the pseudo-messiah, under 
Hadrian? This interpretation, which has been urged especially by Hilgenfeld 
(Zinl, 738f.), Erbes, Pfleiderer, and Schmiedel (#47. 2551), would prevent 
the composition of the gospel from being earlier than A.D. 135, unless with 
Wellhausen we regard the saying as an interpolation (see above, p. 37)—much 
as the allusion in the Po/ztécs (v. 10, 16) to Philip’s murder proves that Aristotle 
wrote this passage or the entire treatise after 336 B.c. The reference is 
not to any historical personality, however, but to the belief (cp. 2 Th 2) 
that antichrist would arise out of Judaism (so, ¢.g., Bousset and Loisy). 
(4) Upon the opposite side, the dependence of the gospel upon the synoptic 
writers has been challenged in favour of a much earlier date. Repeated 
attempts have been made, mainly on the ground of 5? (éorw xrd., on 
which Bengel comments, seripszt Johannes ante uastattonem urbis), to put 
John prior to a.D. 70 (c. 70, Resch, Michaelis), and, indeed, to the synoptic 
gospels, which are supposed to correct and amplify its traditions. See 
especially the recent essays (after Lampe, Hahneberg, J. T. Beck, and Cassel) 
of Wiittig, Das Joh. Euglm und seine Abfassungszett, 1897 (reviewed by H. 
A. A. Kennedy, Crzt. Rev., 1897, 254-356; Blass, Phzlol. Gospels, 241 f., and 
Holtzmann, 7ZZ., 1897, 379f.); W. Kiippers, ewe Untersuchungen tiber den 
Quellenwert der vier Evglien, 1902; Wilms, der Ursprung des Joh. Euglms, 
1904, and H. Gebhardt, de Abfassungszedt des Johannes Evglms, 1906, with 
Halcombe’s independent theory in Zhe Historde Relation of the Gospels, An 


* If the Exegetica of Basilides based on the Fourth gospel, this would 
more than corroborate a date earlier than Hadrian; but possibly (cp. 
Windisch in ZVW., 1906, 236-246) Basilides commented on an edition of 
Luke (see above, p. 187, and ZZ, ii. 427). The anti-gnostic aim is carried 
to unreal extremes by Schwartz, who regards some of the editorial additions as 
anti-Valentinian ; ¢.g. 8°7 (2°, see above, p. 536) in order to controvert their 
thirty (cp. Lk 3%) eons, and the festal journeys in order to upset their one- 
year ministry of Jesus, with the omission of Simon the Cyrenian on account 
of the gnostic, duketic abuse of this figure in the passion-story. 
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Essay towara re-establishing Tertullian’s account (1891), and in E7 iv. pp. 
77f., 215 f., 268f., 313 f., gogf., v.224f. The hypothesis takes various forms. 
Thus W. Kiippers puts Mk. last (64 f.) and Lk. (pp. 52-57) immediately after 
John ; while Halcombe puts Lk. last and Mk. second. But it is almost 
superfluous to add that, in any form, the theory will not bear examination. 
The use of the present tense (along with the past, cp. 4° 11° 18) is no 
evidence for the contemporary existence of a building or institution, as 
Hebrews (see above, p. 452) and Josephus are sufficient to prove ; the absence 
of any allusion in the Fourth gospel! to the fall of Jerusalem is no serious plea 
against its composition after a.D. 70; the external evidence of tradition (cp. 
Wright in #7’ iv. 358 f.) upon the order of the gospels is neither unanimous 
nor of primary importance (see above, pp. 14-16); and, finally, the order of 
the synoptic gospels, necessitated by this theory, is absolutely impossible (cp. 
Wright in #7. iv. 497-501, v. 126f., 168 f.). 


(B) A JOHANNINE TRACT (1 JOHN)S 


LITERATURE.—(a) Editions—(i.) (of three ‘ Johannine’ epistles) :—Grotius 
(1550); Calvin (1565); Aeg. Hunnius (1566); Calovius (1650); W. Whiston 
(1719); Zachariae (1776); S. F. N. Morus (1786); S. G. Lange (1797); 
H. E. G. Paulus (1829); de Wette (1837 f.); Jachmann (1838); Liicke ? 
(1840; third ed., Bertheau, 1856)*; J. E. F. Sanders (Elberfeld, 1851); 
G. K. Mayer (1851); Diisterdieck (Gottingen, 1856); C. Wordsworth 
(London, 1860); Ewald, Die Joh. Briefe tibersetzt und erklart (Gottingen, 
1861-2); Morgan (Edin. 1865); B. Britckner (— de Wette5, 1867); 
F D. Maurice (1867); Bisping (1874); Reuss (1878); Huther (— Meyer 4, 
1880 ; Eng. tr. 1882); Alexander (Speaker’s Comm. 1881)*; Pope (Schaff’s 
Comm. 1883); Braune (— Lange’, 1885; Eng. tr. 1887); C. A. Wolf? 
(1885); Plummer (CGZ. 1886); B. F. Westcott? (1892)*; Luthardt? 
(— Zockler, 1895); B. Weiss (— Meyer®, 1900)*; W. H. Bennett (CZ. 
n. d.); J. E. Belser (1906); Baumgarten (SN7.?2 1907); H. P. Forbes 
(intern. Hdbks to NT, iv. 1907); Holtzmann-Bauer* (HC. 1908); 
D. Smith (EG7. 1910); Windisch (HBNTZ. 1911); A. E. Brooke (/CC. 
1912).*  (ii.) (of £1 John’ alone) :—John Cotton (4 Practical Commentary, 
London, 1655); C. Rickli (1828); Neander (1851; Eng. tr., Conant, New 
York, 1853); E. Haupt (1869, Eng. tr. 1879); Rothe (1878, Eng. tr. in 
ET. iii.-v.)* ; Lias (1887) ; C. Watson (1891, second ed. 1909). 

(6) Studies—(i.) of 1 Jn.:—Oporinus, Parenesis Joannis ad primos 
Christianos, etc. (Gottingen, 1741); J. C. F. Loffler (Zpsstola prima Joh. 





? Written in Ephesus (Gebhardt) or in Jerusalem (Wittig, Wilms, 
Kiippers, Halcombe). Driseke (VXZ., 1898, 139-155: ‘das Joh-Evglm 
bei Celsus’), who agreed with Delff that the author was the priestly John of 
Jerusalem, and that Celsus knew the Fourth gospel minus 61% 58, agreed 
with Wittig in dating the original prior to A.D. 70. 

? The so-called ‘epistles of John,’ especially the first, are discussed in 
most monographs on the Fourth gospel (see above, pp. 516f.) and often 
edited in the special commentaries on the ‘ Catholic epistles’ (see p. 318). 
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gnosticos impugnare negatur, 1784); C. F. Wunder (Utrum prima epistola 
Joh. coetud e ludais et judeo-Christiants mixto scripta est, 1799); C. C. Flatt 
(De Antichristis et pseudo-prophetis in epist. Joh., Tiibingen, 1809); M. 
Weber (duthentia epist. prime loannis vindicata, Halle, 1823); F. H. 
Kern (De epistole Joh. consilio, Tiibingen, 1830); Schlagenhaufen’s Etude 
sur le Ie Jean (1854); D. Erdmann (Prime Johannis epistole argumentum, 
nexus et constlium, Berlin, 1855); C. E. Luthardt (De prime Joannis 
epistole compositione, 1860) ; Stricker’s /utrod. analytique (Strassburg, 1862) ; 
Joh. Riemms (De Beteekenzs van den ersten Brief van Joh. ., Utrecht, 
1869: epistle and gospel by apostle); J. Stockmeyer (Dre Structur des 
ersten Joh. Briefes, Basle, 1873); Holtzmann* in /P7. (1881) 690f., 
(1882) 128f., 136f, 460f.; E. Mangenot (Vigouroux’ DZ. ii, 1191-1291) ; 
Karl, Johann. Studien [ (1898)* ; Wohlenberg (VZ., 1902, 233f., 632 f.); 
M. Goguel, Za notion Johannigue de tl’ Esprit, 1902 (pp. 147-153); Wurm, 
Die lrrlehrer im ersten Johannisbrief (1904, in ‘ Biblische Studien,’ viii.) ; 
G. G. Findlay (Fellowship in the Life Eternal, 1909, 59f.)*; R. Law, 
The Tests of Life® (1909); Kennedy (#7. xxviii. 23). (ii.) of all three :— 
Holtzmann (SZ. iti. 342-352); Sabatier (ASR. vii. 177f.); Henle, Der 
Evglist Joh, und die Antichristen seiner zett (1884); Farrar, Early Days of 
Christianity (ch. xxxi. f.); Cox, Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John 
(1887); Gloag, /ufrod. to Cath, Epp. (1887), 264-350; Cone, The Gospel 
and tts earliest Interpret. (1893) 320-327; S. D. F. Salmond (DA. ii. 
728-742); McGiffert (44. 617f.); Bartlet (4A. 418f.); Pfleiderer (Ure. 
iv. 81f., 154f.); Moffatt (4@NV7 534f.); G. H. Gilbert, First /nuterpreters 
of Jesus (1901, 301-332); Clemen (ZNVW., 1905, 271-281); von Soden 
(NT. 374f.); Schmiedel (#42. 2556f., and Zvang. Bricfe u. Offenbarung 
des Johannes, 1906, Eng. tr. 1908): A. V Green, Aphestan Canonical 
Writings (1910, 128-163); Moffatt (2B." xv. 450-452); Liitgert’s Am 
und Geist im Kampf (1911); Biichsel (@ #7. xv. 3, ‘Der Begriff d. Wahrheit 
in d. Evglm und d. Briefen der Johannes’) 


§ 1. Structure and outline.—Special literature: Erdmann (of. 
cit. pp. 6-45), Haupt (of. cit. 348f.), Wiesinger (SA, 1899, 
575f.), Haring (742A. 171-200), Westcott and Hort (Z£x#." iii. 
481-493). 

This encyclical or pastoral manifesto was written neither at 
the request of its readers nor in reply to any communication on 
their part. What moved the author (14) to compose it was 
anxiety about the effects produced on the church by certain 
contemporary phases of semi-gnostic teaching. The early 
connection of the document with the Fourth gospel suggests 
that the church may have been that of Asia Minor, in the first 
instance, but the absence of any local or individual traits renders 
even that a matter of inference. In any case, the author plainly 
meant his words to have a wider range. His tract or manifesto, 
which is thrown into a vague epistolary form (14 21. 7-8 12-14. 26 
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5'3), is a ‘catholic’ homily,* in the original sense of the term. 
“Substitute the word ‘say’ for ‘write’ and one might 
imagine the whole discourse delivered in speech to the 
assembled church” (Findlay, 59). ‘Non uidetur peregre 
misisse, sed coram impertiisse auditoribus” (Bengel). 

The plan of it is unstudied and unpremeditated ; it resembles 
a series of meditations or variations on one or two simple themes 
rather than a carefully constructed melody; and little success has 
attended the attempts to analyse it into a double (God és Light, 
God is Love: Plummer ; 15-227 278-55: Findlay),t triple (1-21 
212_46 47-521: Ewald ; God is Light, God is Righteous, God ts 
Love: Farrar),{ fourfold (15-211 212-28 229322 323517: Huther), 
or fivefold (18-211 212-27 228_ 32a 324b_ 421 51-21: Hofmann) arrange- 
ment.§ After defining the Christian xowwvia which forms his 
subject (1), the author proceeds to outline its conditions (15- 
217) under the category of an antithesis between light and dark- 
ness. The first of these is a due sense of sin (cp. Karl, of. ctt, 
97f.), leading to a sense of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. 
The second is obedience to the supreme law of brotherly love 
(cp. Ignat. Smyrna. 6). Unless these conditions are fulfilled, a 
fatal darkness falls upon the soul. Hence the writer passes to 
the dangers of xowwvia (218-9), under the further category of an 
antithesis between truth and falsehood; the pressing peril is a 
recent heretical view of Christ’s person which threatens the 
existence of any xowwvia with God or man. He then develops 
the characteristics of the xowvwvia (3!!2) as sinlessness and 
brotherly love, under the category of an antithesis between 
God’s children (cp. 2% dorn of him) and the devil’s children, 
This mutual love bulks so largely in his mind that he enlarges 
on three of its elements, viz., confidence towards God (3354), 
moral discernment (41°), and assurance of union with the God 
of love (471), all these being bound up with a true faith in Jesus 


* This was seen long ago by Heidegger and Bengel, amongst others, and 
is now generally accepted. 

+ Diisterdieck and Alford (God ts Light, 1°-2%; God is Righteous, 2-55). 

t De Wette (1°-2% 279-45 47-52), Hort (1-217 218324 41591), Erdmann 
(15-24 215318 319512), Haupt (15-217 21855 5612), F. H. Kriiger in Revue 
Chrétienne, 1895, 27{., 100f. (15-217 21846 47532), Pfleiderer (15-2™ 31-4 4! 
54), etc. Bengel and Sander divide it artificially on a trinitarian plan. 

§ ‘‘ Like the doublings of the Mzeander near which he lived, the progress 
of the apostle at times looks more like retrogression than advance; but the 
progress is unmistakable, when the whole field is surveyed” (Plummer). 
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Christ (51"!”). A brief epilogue, which is for the most part (ep. 
Klopper, ZWT., 1900, 585f.) a résumé of the ideas already 
discussed, closes the homily (5'?!), with a reiteration of eternal 
life as experienced by the Christian within ‘the wide world and 
all her fading sweets.’ The postscript (after 5!8=Jn 2081) 
specially, however, notes the danger of lapsing and the treat- 
ment of the /apsi (cp. He 6%). 


A closer examination of the context often reveals a subtle connection 
between paragraphs or even cycles of thought which at first siyht appear 
unlinked. Thus the thought of the world Zasséng away (in 2!7) suggests 
the following sentences (2'*) upon the nearness of the Parousia; the signs 
of the latter are carefully noted, in order to reassure and warn believers, 
and its moral demands are emphasised (2°8-3*), Inside this paragraph,* 
even the apparently abrupt mention of the xpicua has its place (2). The 
heretical dyrixpiorot, it is implied, have no ypicua from God ; Christians 
have (note the emphasis on vets}, owing to their union with the true 
Xpirés (cp. FFG. iv. 187f.). Again, the genetic relation of 3** to what 
precedes becomes evident in the light of the fact that the norm of Christian 
purity (33) is the keeping of the divine commandments, or conduct like 
Christ’s on earth (3°=2**), so that the gnostic breach of this law not only 
puts a man out of all touch with Christ (3°), but defeats the very end of 
Christ’s work z.¢. the abolition of sin and its effects (3°). 37° thus resumes 
and expands the thought of 2, the gnostic being shown to be out of touch 
with the righteous God, partly because he will not share the brotherly love 
which is the expression of that righteousness, and partly because his claims to 
sinlessness render God’s righteous (1°) forgiveness superfluous. Similarly, the 
mention of the Spirit in 374 opens out naturally into a discussion of the decisive 
test to be applied to the false claims of the heretics to spiritual powers and 
gifts (44); and, as this test of the genuine Spirit is the confession of Jesus 
Christ as really human and incarnate, the writer, on returning (in 47!) to his 
cardinal idea of brotherly love, expresses it in the light of the incarnate Son 
(4*), whose mission furnishes at once the proof of God’s love and the example 
as well as the energy of ours (4), The same idea of Christ’s real humanity 
as essential to faith’s being and well-being is worked out in the succeeding 
section (5}-12), while the mention of eternal life (51?!) leads to a recapitulation 
(538-21) of the main ideas of the epistle under this special category. 

578 reads like a later gloss (so Scholten, Baljon, pp. 249 f); but there is 
not the textual evidence for its deletion that is available for the adjacent 
Comma Johanneum of the three witnesses. An attempt has been made by 
K. Kinstle (Das Comma Johanneum, 1905) to locate the origin of this 





* For an attempt to prove, on the basis of 27-31, that paraphrastic 
marginal glosses have entered the writing and so produced the repeated 
phenomena of abrupt transition, cp. von Dobschiitz (ZVW., 1907, 1-8), 
Cludius (Uransichten des Chrtsten/ums, Altona, 1808) had already con- 
jectured that a gnostic editor must have worked over the Jewish Christian 
nucleus of the document--a creeping estimate of the tract, 
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notorious interpolation in Spain during the first half of the fourth century, 
and to find the earliest trace of it in Priscillian’s Leber A poloveticus (A.D. 380), 
where it occurs in an expanded, heretical form (with zm CaAristo Jest). 
Kiinstle’s theory, however, has not won unanimous assent ;* cp. Jiilicher’s 
review in GGA., 1905, 930-935; Mangenot (Le Comma Johanneum, 1907) ; 
Babut (Préscillien et le Priscilliantsme, 1909, pp. 267 f.); and A. Bludau in 
BZ. (1915) 26f., 130f., 222f. The probability is that the Comma was prior 
to Priscillian, wherever it originated. 

§ 2. Object.— The polemic is directed against some con- 
temporary phases of a dualistic gnosticism, which developed 
theoretically into docetic views of Christ’s person (2%? 4? etc.) 
and practically into libertinism (24 etc.). The former aspect 
marked the idealism or ultra-spiritualism of teachers like 
Cerinthus, who held that the divine Spirit or heavenly zon 
(= Christ) only entered Jesus at his baptism and left him before 
his passion and death, a theory which amounted to a denial of 
the identity of Jesus and Christ the Son of God. Hence the 
emphasis in 52°, as opposed to the gnostic idea that the real God 
was too spiritual to touch human flesh or become incarnate. 
Hence, too, the stress laid on the blood. The denial of the 
virgin-birth, which also formed part of the system of Cerinthus, 
had been met by anticipation in the stories of Mt. and Lk., which 
pushed back the reception of the Spirit from the baptism to the 
birth ; the Johannine school, on the other hand, preferred to 
answer this heresy by developing the theory of the Logos, with 
its implicate of pre-existence. Ignatius combines both. 

On its practical side, this docetic christology produced a set 
of gnostic ://uminatt, whose watchword was J know him (24, cp. 
Tit 116, Apoc 2%). The superior theosophic insight to which they 
laid claim led naturally to a sense of pride in themselves as the 
élite of Christendom, which fostered an unbrotherly contempt 
for the unenlightened members of the church. The writer retorts 
that this is not a true enlightenment (2°). He is equally un- 
sparing upon the other feature of this docetic teaching, viz., 
its tendency to the antinomianism which besets all perfectionist 
claims (note the catchwords, we have no sin, we have not sinned, 
cited in 181°), An indifference to the flesh and to material vices 
was the outcome of an overstrained spiritualism. To this lowered 
ethical demand (45) the writer bluntly attributes the popularity 
of these errorists, while their perfectionist views rendered the 
atoning death of Jesus superfluous. In fact, this erroneous view 

* On the general question, see Gregory’s article in 4/77. xi. 131-138. 
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of the death of Jesus involves, according to the homily, thrce 
cardinal flaws: (a) an inadequate conception of Jesus as the 
Christ, (2) an antinomian attitude towards sin, and (c) an 
inability to love one another (27-1 310b-18. 23 47_58) truly, since 
genuine brotherly love among Christians must be the outcome of 
God’s redeeming love as manifested in the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. 

The author’s method of polemic is to present a positive view 
of (a) the historic character and continuity of revelation in the 
church (113 215-14. 24 35-8 414 56. 11. 20) 4 view which, so far from 
being an innovation (like gnostic ideas), is a recall to the basis of 
the Christian gospel already familiar (27 18) to the readers. In 
the historical Jesus, the Christ of God, the churches possess a 
revelation of God and life which is absolute, and at all costs this 
must be adhered to (cp. Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, 1902, 269— 
281, Jesus and the Gospel, 1908, 83f.). (4) The second line of 
defence is the adequacy and finality of the Christian experience, 
which rests upon this correct historical estimate of Jesus as the 
Christ. Such is the true yv@ors (27 27 4?), an assurance of the truth 
which is mediated by a strict ethical obedience to Christianity as 
the law of God (37728 5? 23-4), ze. above all by the exercise of 
a brotherly love, which is more than theoretical, to the members 
of the Christian community. 


The evident care and caution displayed by the writer in rejecting these 
semi-gnostic views is thrown into relief by the fact that he and his fellow- 
Christians were themselves breathing and enjoying an atmosphere of such 
mystical conceptions. Christianity involves the historical Jesus, but none the 
less is it a yrdors (27 27 35 4? etc.), The gnostics held that a spiritual seed 
was implanted in man, as the germ of his higher development into the divine 
life (Iren. adv. haer. i. 6. 4, on the Valentinian idea that od wpaéts els 
wrjpopa eladyer, dA 7d owepua 7d exetOev vipwiov éexmepumduevov, evOdde de 
Tedccovevov, and Tert. de antma, 11, [hzeretici] nescio quod spiritale semen 
infulciunt anime). The writer takes over this idea for his own purposes. But 
also, ¢.g., in 31 (note the emphatic #utv) especially, a side-reference to Jewish 
rivalry lies embedded. Contemporary Jews made exactly the same claim on 
their own behalf (cp. R. Akiba’s saying in Aboth iii. 22, m3 apse dew ya°39 
mpd on wp od nyns ann’ nan mpo$). There is further an implicit con- 
trast here to the Philonic idea that ‘‘even if as yet we are not fit to be reckoned 
Beod raides, still we may be watdes of his image (decdo0s elxdvos), the most 
sacred Logos; Oeod yap elxav Abyos 6 wpecBitaros” (de confus. ling. 28). 
Another phrase in the homily (5! cai 6 xécuos ddos ev T@ movyp@ Keira) is 
illustrated by the tradition in Baba bathra, 16a, where Eliezer ben Hyrkanus, 
who took exception to Job 94 (he earth ts given into the hand of the wicked) 
us blasphemy, is corrected by Joshua ben Chananja. The latter rabbi points 
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out that Job had Satan in view when he uttered these words. For instances 
of the Palestinian idioms underlying the Greek of the homily, cp. Schlatter 
in BFT vi. 4. 144-151. The errorists, however, are not to be regarded as 
simply Judaistic (so recently Wurm and Belser, partly Clemen). The author’s 
definition of sin as dvoula springs from his conception of Christianity as the 
divine yéuos, and the traces of a docetic movement (which is never connected 
with Judaism) are too plain to be explained away (cp. Hoennicke, JC. 137 f.); 
they require the incipient phases of a movement like that headed by Cerinthus, 
not simply a Jewish Christian retrogression. Behind the language we hear 
vibrations of the gnostic tendencies which set up a dual personality in the 
historical human Jesus and the divine Christ, the latter descending upon Jesus 
only at the baptism and withdrawing from him ere the crucifixion. It is 
plain that some elements of this docetism, such as Cerinthus represented,* were 
present in the situation presupposed by this homily, whereas the errorists con- 
troverted, ¢.g., in Apoc 2-3, show no definitely christological traits. We can 
also catch echoes of such gnostic speculations as that the divine Being must 
include cxorla as well as ws (15), that participation in cults and mysteries is 
essential to moral purification (17), that only the initiated and 2/wmdénati can 
be redeemed (2°), and that the rank and file of believers possessed mioris but 
not yrdors (27071), Traces of specifically antinomian gnosticism are obvious 
in the errorists who lay claim to the ‘knowledge of God’ (24) apart from a 
good moral life (cp. Clem. Recogn. ii. 22, qui deum se nosse profitentur ; 
Clem. Alex. Sérom. ili. 4. 31, rots ddlxots kal dxpardéot xal mdeovéxrats Kal 
poxots Ta avTa mpacoorres Gedy eyvwxévar pdvot Aéyourw). The later Valen- 
tinians, according to Irenzeus (adv. Haer. i. 6. 2), held that while dya0n mpafis 
was an essential of salvation for the catholic puxxot, they themselves wh 6a 
mwpdkews, GAG id 7d PUocE TvevpaTiKous elvar TavTY TE Kal WdvTwS TwOATETOAL, 

The sort of docetic fantasy that was beginning to play round the evangelic 
tradition may be illustrated from the Leucian Acts of John, where Jesus 
appears to John on the Mount of Olives during the crucifixion, saying, ‘‘ John, 
to the multitude down there in Jerusalem I am being crucified, and pierced 
with lances and reeds, and drinking gall and vinegar; but unto thee am I 
speaking, and dothou hearken to what I say” (xii.). Similarly John recounts 
how (vii.) ‘‘sometimes, desiring to grasp him, I came upon a material, solid 
body, while at other times, when I handled him (yy\ag@drros, cp. 1 Jn 1), 
the substance was immaterial, bodiless, and as if it did not exist.” 


The agents of this gnosticising propaganda had evidently 
been itinerant (2 Jn7!) prophets, laying claim to visions and 
revelations (4!) in support of their teaching. Although some had 
withdrawn (2'®) or been excommunicated (4), the church must 
remain on its guard (4'). The poison of their bad example 


* The antithesis of John and Cerinthus, unlike that of Paul and Cerinthus 
(Epiph. Maer. xxvili.), is too well based in the tradition of the early church 
about the hinterland of the ‘Johannine’ literature, to be dismissed as a later 
dogmatic reflection, due to the desire of obtaining apostolic and canonical 
repudiation of that errorist. 
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still worked,* and Christians were in danger not merely of being 
deceived by others, but of deceiving themselves (18). Their 
Christianity apparently was of long standing (27), but it was 
not due to the writer. He addresses them as rexvia, matdia, 
dyaryroi, and a5e\doi, but the authority which breathes through 
his counsels is that of their spiritual director, as one in touch 
with the historical tradition and experience of the faith, not that 
of their founder or of an apostle. 

§ 3. Relation to the Fourth Gospel.—tThe close affinities of 
this writing and the Fourth gospel start the problem not only 
of their chronological order but of their authorship. These 
common features are too striking to require any systematic or 
detailed treatment. Less obvious, but not less vital, are the 
differences between the two writings, and the problem is to 
determine whether such variations denote duality of authorship or 
whether they are compatible with a theory which would account 
for them by pointing to differences of aim and period within 
the career of a single writer, whose theme in the one case is that 
‘Jesus is the Christ,’ and in the other that ‘ the Christ is Jesus.’ 
Identity of authorship by no means follows necessarily from 
a proof that two writings closely resemble one another in style, 
vocabulary, and ideas. In the Fourth gospel and in 1 John we 
have, ¢.g., the same combination of negative and positive state- 
ments, the use of contrast, the aphoristic tone, the playing on 
ideas, etc. Those who hold that these are outweighed by the 
distinctive characteristics of each writing, are-not shut up to 
argue either that the one writer cleverly imitated the peculiarities 
and managed to catch the flavour of his predecessor, or that the 
one wrote (Kreyenbiihl) to counteract the other. Their relation- 
ship on the disjunctive hypothesis is accounted for by the 
common language of a group or school in Asia Minor; the 
affinities are partly conscious perhaps, but mainly unconscious. 
This general position has been advocated by S. G. Lange, Horst, 
Cludius, Baur (Zheol. Jahrb., 1848, 293f., 1857, 315-331), 
Weisse, Planck, Volkmar, Zeller, Strauss, Holtzmann (/P7, 
1881, 690f., 1882, 128f., 316 f., 460f.), S. Davidson, Hoekstra, 
Keim, Scholten, O. Holtzmann (169f.), W. Briickner (Chron. 
305 f.), Liidemann, Matthew Arnold (God and Bible, ed. 1891, 

* The Essenic Ebionitic traits discovered by Wittichen (of. cit. pp. 68 f.) 


are, for the most part, either traits of human nature or inadequately verified ; 
¢.g. the separatism, claims to perfection, etc. 
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175, 228f.), Pfleiderer (ZIV7., 1869, 394-421, and Ure. iv. 
161 f.), Cone, Grill (Untersuchungen, pp. 305-308), N. Schmidt 
(Prophet of Nazareth, p. 192), Schmiedel, Martineau (Seat of 
Authority, 509-512), Kreyenbihl (Zuglm des IWahrheit, i. 138- 
144), E. F. Scott (Zhe Fourth Gospel, 88f., 94), Wellhausen, 
Wendt, and Soltau (see below). The arguments in favour ofa 
single author are stated by Grimm (SX., 1847, 171 f.), B. Weiss 
(— Meyer, pp. 4-9), Jiilicher (Zzn/. 212-215), Lepin (Lorigine 
du quatritme évangile, 1907, 250f.), Jacquier (JWT iv. 1-10), 
and R. Law (Zests of Life®, 1909, pp. 339f.), and accepted not 
only by advocates of the apostolic authorship, but, eg., by 
Harnack, E. A. Abbott (£22. 1818), Clemen (Z.V IF, 1905, 278), 
Wernle, Forbes, Windisch, Wendland, and Baumgarten. 


(a) The salient linguistic data are as follow. Peculiar to the ep. are: 
aydan reredewperyn, dyyedla, dvoula, avrixpicros, dpvetcbat Tov vidv, didvora, 
ex Tivos ywwokew, ddmls, ewayyedia, Exew Tov warépa (vidv), ikaguds, Kowwwvla 
(=éy elvar of gospel?), duoroyeiv roy Oedv,* radatds, wapovela, mwovety Thy 
Suxavootyny, onepua rod Oeod, xplopa, and Wevdorpodira:, While the ep. 
omits ddtaf and dotdfew, elvar ex trav dvw (xd7w), obpavds and ézoupdrtos, 
réurw, To Trveipatd &ytov, 4 py} Too Geod, and ‘the Father in the Son, The 
Son in the Father ’—all of which are characteristic expressions of the Gospel 
—it also uses dwd instead of mapa with verbs like airety, dxovew, and 
apBdvew, omits entirely the favourite of» of the gospel, never uses 
pev 5é, employs particles like yap and éé with singular rarity, preferring 
the monotonous xai where any particle of connection is used at all, and, ¢.g., 
refrains from using ofda with a personal object (cp. Jn 6 777 15?! etc.). 
Such traits of style are far from unimportant in literary criticism. Note, 
further, that the phrase 4 dydan rod @cod, which is fairly frequent in the 
epistle (25 3'7 4° etc.) as an expression for God’s love to man, only occurs 
once in the gospel (54?), and that in the opposite sense of man’s love to God.t 
Also, the perfect 7#7ydarnxa, absent from the gospel, occurs once in the epistle 
(4, s.v.1.), as does édv with the indicative (55). It is of minor significance 
that while the gospel uses the adv. imper. welvare ‘in the Lord’s mouth, the 
present is used by the writer of the epistle’ (2"8, cp. Dzat. 2437). As for con- 
ceptions, (4) the epistle never cites the OT, and with one exception (3!) refrains 
from using OT history or prophecy as a witness to the truths of Christianity. 





* ‘Opodoyety is never used in the gospel of confessing sin (as Ep. 1°), but 
always of confessing Christ (97 12“). 

+ Perhaps in keeping with its subordination of the metaphysical element 
to the ethical, throughout. So Grill, who points out also (312-313) how 
light in the epistle invariably and primarily denotes an ethical conception, in 
contrast to the gospel’s use of it to denote knowledge of the divine truth. 

+ Dr. Abbott’s arguments to the contrary (Dat. 2032-2040) do not seem 
quite convincing, but he proves incidentally that even in 1 Jn 57° the genitive 
may be taken fairly as subjective, 
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Whether this was owing to the gnostic animus against the OT, or to the 
feeling that such evidence was superfluous (the Christian revelation being 
final in itself),* it is noticeable that the gospel adopts an entirely different 
outlook upon the sacred books of the Jews. The general ideas (c) of 
the two writings also present diverging lines of interest. Thus (i.) while in 
the gospel Christians are related to God the Father through the medium of 
Christ (e.g. 107 ® 146 155), God being to Christ as Christ is to his people, the 
relationship becomes more direct in the Ep., where Christians are in God, or 
God in them (2° 37} 4* 514), without any specific mention being made of 
Christ’s person as the essential means of communion. This feature might be 
explained f by the consideration that such a conception of Christ would be 
a foregone conclusion; the writer might well assume it in addressing 
Christians, and especially Christians within a circle affected by a type of 
thought like that represented in the Fourth gospel. Only, he was addressing 
Christians also in the Fourth gospel, and, once again, this conception of Christ’s 
person is not isolated. There are other indications of a transference to God, 
in the ep., of functions which the gospel reserves for Christ (e.z., the hearing 
of prayer, 3% 54, cp, Jn 1418), while ght (15) is expressly presented as an 
attribute not of the Logos (as in the gospel), but of God. The full significance 
of the latter feature emerges into view when we pass on to a second series (ii.) 
of ideas. For all the similarities between the two writings on the conception 
of life or life eternal, the development of the latter idea (e.g. in 1 Jn 1° 5) 
tends to correlate it in the epistle, less with the soteriological cycle of beliefs 
(as in the gospel) than with the person of Christ, in a theological sense (Grill, 
pp. 301f.). In 1 Jn 114 the cardinal idea is that of Jife as the absolute 
divine reality: ‘‘it is of the Word or Logos which is Life that we are 
speaking (sc. Nadoduev, as Jn 7 etc.). And the Life was manifested.” 
Here the prologue’s special conception of the Logos as personal to Christ is 
eliminated, in the interests of Christian monotheism, the writer meeting by 
anticipation, and upon a christological basis, the difficulty which afterwards 
led to Monarchianism,f viz., the fear of suggesting that certain divine zons, 
like the Logos, intervened between God and man. It is not, as in the 
gospel, the Logos, but the Life Eternal which is identified with the person 
of Christ. The latter idea subordinates the metaphysical to the ethical, 
whereas in the gospel the reverse is the case. (iii.) A modification of the 
idea of faith is also noticeable. While in the gospel faith is equivalent to 
the coming of man to the truth and light of God in Christ, or to a reception 
of the words of Jesus in the heart, the writer of the epistle, though far from 
being an intellectualist (cp. 17 24 etc.), tends to resolve faith into a confession 


* So Wendt, who shows that, in spite of the absence of any reference to 
the sayings of Jesus, no other early Christian writing voices so frequently and 
so impressively the av’rés épa of the Lord (e.g. 275 27 378 421 5%), 

+ In the light of what follows, the concentration of emphasis upon 
obedience to the commandments of God as the ground of assurance, instead 
of upon the name or mediation of Jesus as in the gospel (yet see 7" 14” etc.), 
is probably to be referred (with Pfleiderer) to the larger prominence assigned 
throughout the epistle to the ethical elements of the Johannine mysticism. 

t So Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and Hiring. 
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of Jesus as the Son of God (2% 42315 5!); ‘*C’est professer une christologie 
orthodoxe” (Goguel, p. 148). The epistle, again, (iv.) although ignoring 
the xdpus of Jn 18 assigns more prominence than the gospel to the idea of 
sin, and this again carries with it an emphasis upon the propitiatory element in 
the death of Jesus which is absent from the gospel, where the expiatory value 
of Christ’s death (1° 115 173%) is secondary (cp. E. F. Scott, of. ce#, 218f.). 
The signs of Jesus (v.) are not adduced by the epistle in proof of his real 
position as the Christ in whom men are to believe. Such a proof would have 
been entirely consonant with the object of the writing, which aims (17° 
51-18), as does the gospel (20%), at laying a basis for faith in the historical 
Jesus. Yet the one writing ignores what to the other is essential evidence 
for the messiahship of Jesus (cp. Wendt, Eng. tr. pp. 172f.). Less weight 
attaches to (vi.) the eschatological view of the two writings; for, though ¢he 
last hour and the plurality of antichrists are a special feature of the epistle, 
these, and the more spiritual view of the future which marks the gospel, do 
not constitute any radical difference (Reuss). At the same time the epistle 
(4!") uses the day of judgment, a synoptic phrase carefully avoided by the 
gospel, and describes the second advent as a tapovola (2). There is, 
however, a real difference (vii.) in the conception of the Ilapdxdyros, who is 
identified in the epistle (2!) with Jeses Christ as the Righteous One, whereas, 
in the gospel, Jesus either sends the Paraclete or is at most a@ Paraclete 
himself. In the gospel the Spirit as the IlapdxAnros is the alter ego of 
Jesus, but in the epistle this function is wholly ignored. Here the 
conception of the Spirit as a whole’ undergoes a striking change. ‘La 
maitrisse de I’Esprit est asservie au joug d’une confession de foi’ (Goguel, p. 
1§2).* No longer the supreme principle which judges all and is judged by 
none, the Spirit in the epistle requires to be tested by certain criterions (4°°, 
cp. 1 Co 12%), Indeed, with the transference of Hapéxdyros to Christ, the 
allusions to the Spirit are entirely impersonal and neuter (2° 418). Instead of 
the Son (Jn 148), the Spirit = dAjGea (5°); and while Christians ave a 
Tlapdxdyros, it is with the Father, as an intercessor (cp. Ro 8% and Ro 3% 
with 1 Jn 21-?, He 7% o%), rather than as an indwelling Presence in the 
hearts of Christians. ‘In the later theology, the Spirit was regarded almost 
solely as the supreme witness to the orthodox belief and the guide to its 
correct interpretation. John himself does not share in this restricted view, 
which is already traceable in the later writings of his school (cp. 1 Jn 27>” 
4it 56), The Spirit, as he conceives it, is a principle of inner development 
by which the traditional form of belief may from time to time be broken up, 
in order to reveal more perfectly their essential content” (E. F. Scott, 340). 
This brief outline will serve to show the delicacy of the problem. Aes /ubrica, 
opinio incerta. Upon the whole, however, the lines of evidence appear 
to indicate that the epistle came from a writer who, while belonging to the 
general ‘ Johannine’ school of thought and feeling, occupied slightly different 
ground from that of the author of the Fourth gospel. It is true that 
differences between two writings may be due to difference of standpoint and 





* Though it is too strong to add, ‘par 1a, la doctrine de l’Esprit cesse 
d’étre féconde, elle est énervée et perd toute sa originalité propre et sa 
valeur décisive, nous dirions volontiers, toute sa raison d’étre.’ 
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parpose ; it would be uncritical to insist that a writer must adhere to 
identical forms of expression under varying circumstances, or that he 
expressed his full mind in one writing. Such canons of literary criticism are 
mere ropes of sand. But the characteristic traits of the Fourth gospel and 
the First epistle betray a difference beneath their unity which is best accounted 
for by the supposition that while the writer of the epistle lived and moved 
within the circle in which the Fourth gospel originated, he had an individu- 
ality and purpose of his own. 


§ 4. Period.—The relative position of the tract depends upon 
the answer given to the debated question whether it was com- 
posed before or after the gospel. And if so, was it a preface or 
a postscript? The usual tendency, especially among those who 
attribute the two writings to different authors, is to regard 1 John 
as a more popular re-statement of the main Johannine concep- 
tions, as though the writer was conscious of carrying on, from 
his own point of view, the propaganda of the larger work, de- 
veloping some ideas hinted at in the gospel (e.g. expiation) and 
adding others, but all with the more or less deliberate aim of 
reproducing his master’s position.* These threads of filiation 
are gossamer-webs. It is difficult, eg., to see how the epistle 
could produce any alteration of attitude towards the gospel. 
The parallels adduced between the two (e.g. 11%=Jn 11-2 4 14 
20%, 4=Jn 151, 21=Jn 14! 22=Jn 115282, 28=Jn 13% y510-12, 
210-11 = Jn 11910 7295, 293 — Jn 1528-2 927 Jn 14% 1618, 3% = Jn 
BH, 31. 16— Jn 51213, 46— Jn 847, 56 = Jn 198495, 59 = Jn 58% 9. 86 
BIT, 512 Jn 336, 518 —Jn 2081, sl —Jn 4l4 16%, 520 = Jn 173) 
do not necessarily prove more than an acquaintance with the sub- 
stance of the ‘Johannine’ doctrine which was current before the 
Fourth gospel crystallised it into written shape, and the motive for 
the composition of the homily is not to be found in any supposed 
relation to the gospel. Both works rise from the same plot of 
early Christian soil; both aim at developing the faith of the 
church and (especially the homily) at safeguarding it against 
current errors; both lay stress on the evangelic historical 
tradition ; but, beyond the general fact that the homily pre- 


* The very acme of improbability is reached by those who, like Soltau 
(SX., 1916, 228-233), find in 1 Jn. a polemic against the editor (R) of the 
Fourth gospel. Erbes (ZAG., 1912, 181 f.) dates it earlier than the gospel, 
though from the same circle, and Wendt (Schichten, 53f.) identifies its 
author with the author of his sayings-source for the gospel, while Pfleiderer 
thinks 1 Jn. was written by a conservative pupil of the Fourth evangelist, 
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supposes the teaching and spirit of the gospel, their mutual 
connection remains obscure. The homily was addressed to 
people familiar with the doctrine of the gospel, and possibly 
with the gospel itself. That it was intended to circulate along 
with it seems a hypothesis suggested by the early juxtaposition 
of the two writings in the canon rather than by any internal 
evidence. 

A good deal depends on whether the triple &ypaya, following the triple 
ypdpw in the fergemina allocutio of 212-4, is a rhetorical variation, or a specific 
allusion to the Fourth gospel. The latter view is less probable than the 
reference to what precedes (1}-2!1), or to a lost epistle (so, ¢.g., Michaelis, 
Baljon, Karl); but even these hypotheses are as unnecessary as the conjecture 
that 13-4 is an implicit allusion to the prologue of the Fourth gospel. It 
does not mend matters, from this point of view, to find an interpolation in 24 
(Calvin and others, cp. Koennecke in BFT. xii. 1. 19-20). 

§ 5. Authorshif.—The Homeric hymns, it has been said, 
are neither hymns nor Homer’s. The so-called ‘first epistle of 
John’ is neither an epistle nor is it John’s—if by John is meant 
the son of Zebedee. The homily is anonymous, and all 
subsequent conjectures about its authorship, either in tradition 
or in modern investigation, are derived from the internal evidence 
of its connection with the Fourth gospel (see above). The most 
attractive form of the latter hypothesis is the semi-pseudonymous 
theory (so, ¢.g., Hausrath, Scholten, Das Euglm nach Johannes, 
68; Thoma, of. cit. pp. 807 f.; Soltau,® ZVW., 1901, 140f.; 
Pfleiderer, Ure. iv. 163 f.; Wellhausen, Heitmiiller, Zurhellen), 
that some Asiatic Christian wrote the epistle, as he revised the 
Fourth gospel (especially adding ch. 21), in the interests of the 
beloved disciple; but the obscurity of the whole problem and 
the linguistic data prevent this from rising to more than a level of 
approximate probability. Lord Hailes once pointed out to 
Boswell his additions to a legal paper originally drawn up by Dr. 
Johnson. The writer of ‘First John’ had, in all likelihood, 
some share in the editorial process through which the Fourth 
gospel reached its final form, but the extent of this share is still 
uncertain. 


Whether the author belonged, or wished to represent himself as belonging, 
to the original disciples of Jesus (not necessarily the twelve), depends on the 





* Soltau makes John the presbyter write 1 John and also ( Unsere Evglien, 
Igto, pp. 110f.) edit the Fourth gospel out of Johannine logia, ete. 
According to Schwartz, both epistle and gospel were edited with the same 
‘apostolic’ motive, by the same editor, 
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interpretation of 1. The spiritual and semi-mystical sense * (cp. Abbott. 
Diat. 1615-1620 ; Clemen, ZVI, 1905, 277 f.), is borne out by a comparison 
of 444; but it is probably to be combined with the view that the paragraph, 
with its anti-docetic reference, voices the testimony of the apostolic church, as 
represented by the circle of wa@yrat rod xuplov in Asia Minor to which the 
writer belonged. The church stands on the definite incarnation of Jesus Christ 
the Logos, and the apostolic experience of the latter is the experience of the 
church, on which her testimony is based.t The writer is the spokesman of 
this testimony. He uses realistic language which is capable easily of a 
spiritual and ideal interpretation. Even the phrase our hands handled 
(éyn\dgyoar, cp. Ac 1777) is not unparalleled.t ‘‘No one,” says Origen 
(c. Cels. 7%4),§ “is so foolish as not to see that the word hands is taken 
figuratively, as when John says, our hands have handled.” reneus (adv, 
haer. v. 1) observes that the only way we can learn of God and have 
communion with his Son is by ‘ magistrum nostrum uidentes et per auditum 
nostrum wocem eius percipientes‘ (cp. Pamander 5°, ed. Parthey). 


§ 6. Traces in the subsequent literature (cp. Zahn’s GK. i. 
209 f., 374 f., 905 f., 11. 48 f., 88 f.). 

It is unsafe to attach much weight to the apparent remini- 
scence of 42° (or of 2 Jn 7) in Polyk. ad Pail. 7 (reading 
eAyAvOora instead of éAyAvGévaz).|| Even in Ignatius the alleged 
traces (cp. Dietze, SX., 1905, 595 f.) are seldom cogent; eg. 3! = 
Smyrn. vii. (ovvédepe 5 abrots ayaa, iva Kai dvaocraow), 3! = 
Smyrn, vi. 2, 5% (cp. 3!") = Eph. xviii. (8s eyevvjOy wai éBarricOn, 
iva TG Tae TO Vowp Kadapion), 42% = Eph. vii. (ev capki yevopevos). 
Still, if Ignatius knew the Fourth gospel, it is a prior? likely that 
he also knew 1 Jn. Papias, at any rate, is said by Eusebius (iii. 
39) to have used % “Iwavvod mporépa (=7% "1. tpuwrn, v. 8?), ze. the 
anonymous tract which, by the time of Eusebius, had come to 
be known as ‘First John’; and there is not the slightest reason 
to suspect or reject this statement. Justin Martyr also (Dia/. 
123, where the xAnOdpev Kal éopéev of 3) is echoed in kai Geov 
téxva dAn Owe kadovpeba Kat eopev, if we keep his commandments 
= 25) presupposes the homily, so that, although the reminiscences 


* So, ¢.g., Karl, Harnack, J. Réville, 55-56; von Soden, Holtzmann- 
Bauer, Green (137 f.), and Bacon (Fourth Gospel in Research, etc., 189 f.). 

+ ‘The vision and witness of the immediate disciples remains as 
an abiding endowment of the living body” (Westcott, p. 153). 

t Tacit. Agricola, 45, and August. Z¢. 888 (cp. Norden, 16 f.). 

§ Cp. also Clem. Recogn. i. 17, ‘ He set forth so openly who that prophet 
was, that I seemed to have before my eyes, and to handle with my hand, 
the proofs which he adduced.” 

| Some, e.g. Volkmar (Ursprung d. Euglien, 47 f.), even hold that it is 
Polykarp who is quoted. 
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in Clem. Rom. (49° 50% = 418) and even Hermas (Afand. 3!= 
227) and the Didaché (105= 418) * are too slight to prove more 
than the existence of current ‘Johannine’ terminology, the 
writing must have been circulated in Asia Minor, at any rate, 
before the end of the first quarter of the second century. The 
terminus @ quo is approximately the general period of the Fourth 
gospel’s composition; but there is no decisive ground for the 
priority of either, even upon the hypothesis that both were 
written by the same author. The aim of each is too special to 
admit of the conjecture that the epistle was intended to ac- 
company, much less to introduce, the larger work. By the end 
of the second century the epistle seems to have been fairly well 
known (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 15. 66; Tert. de Pudic. 19; Iren. 
iii. 16. 5, 8), and in the Muratorian Canon it appears to be reckoned 
as an appendix or sequel to the Fourth gospel. There is no 
evidence for the position taken up by the Alogi to the epistle ; 
the statement of Epiphanius, that they rejected all the Johannine 
epistles together with the gospel and apocalypse (Aer. 57%, 
raya S& Kai Tas émiotoAds’ cuvddover yap Kal attat TO edayyedAiw 
kal TH doxaAdvwe.) is a pure guess, unsupported by any early 
tradition. 

On the curious title ad Parthos (Aug. Quest. Evang. ii. 39), see above, 
p. 476. An actual Parthian or Persian destination for 1 John was once 
defended by Paulus and Michaelis (vi. 399-400), on the ground that the 


writer’s allusions to the dualism of light and darkness were designed to correct 
the Zoroastrian philosophy of religion ! 


(C) THE JOHANNINE TRADITION. 


The rearrangement of the so-called ‘Johannine’ literature, 
outlined above, is a tentative hypothesis which involves some 
resetting of the traditional data upon John the son of Zebedee 
and John the presbyter. It has been assumed provisionally 
that the tradition is correct which witnesses to an early martyr- 
dom of John the son of Zebedee as well as of his brother; that 


* As in Diognet. 10° rpds ods déoteihe ray vidv adrod ray povoyer#=4?, 
or10*=4". Ifthe prayers of the Didaché represent the sacramental prayers 
of the Palestinian and Syrian churches (cp. Andresen, ZVW,. iii. 135 f. ; 
Kreyenbiihl, i. 706f.), they may have been known to the author of the 
Fourth gospel, e.g. in chs, 6 and 17; but the former passage, at any rate, 


resembles a midrashic discourse on Ps 78 (cp. Klein’s Der alteste christlich+ 
vatechismus, pp. 220f.). 
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while the former may conceivably be identified with the beloved 
disciple of the Fourth gospel and the original authority for some 
of its special traditions upon sayings and (to a lesser degree) the 
deeds of Jesus, he was not its author; that the apocalypse 
probably, and 2 and 3 John certainly, were written by John the 
presbyter in Asia Minor towards the end of the first century ; 
and that the anonymous author of the Fourth gospel may have 
also composed (though probably he did not) the homily or tract 
which has come down to us under the canonical title of r John. 
The internal evidence of the literature upon the three latter 
points has been already discussed. It now remains to give an 
outline * of the more salient features in the later tradition of 
the second and third centuries which bear out these conclusions. 

The modern investigator of the Johannine problem resembles 
the woodman in Theokritus ; he is bewildered by the rich variety 
of topics presented to him, and hardly able to decide where he 
would do best to begin his operations. 

“Idav és rodtdevdpov dvhp tharduos éOdy 


warralver, wapedvros ddyv, woGev Apterae Epyou* 
vl wpdrov xaradétw 5 dwel rdpa pupla elaety. 


The five writings in the NT canon which were eventually 
grouped together as instrumentum Johanneum are surrounded 
by a thick undergrowth of traditions during the second and 
third centuries, which is neither homogeneous nor lucid. In 
order to clear a path, it is necessary to begin, as we have done, 
with the internal evidence of the writings themselves. The 
further problem now remains, how to account satisfactorily for 
the rise and variations of the later tradition, which associated 
these writings with the personality of a Christian disciple, John, 
who lived in Asia Minor towards the close of the first century. 

81. Zhe Papias-traditions.—The earliest data are again, as 
in the case of the synoptic problem, furnished by Papias; his 
writings are only extant in the shape of fragmentary quotations 
in Eusebius and other writers of a later age, but fortunately they 
preserve a tradition which is prior to any other. 


* The following paragraphs make no attempt to survey the dusty and misty 
history of opinion upon the subject, or to summarise the ramified details of the 
problem. Their aim is simply to state one or two of the cardinal results 
of historical investigation, which justify, in the opinion of the present writer, 
the hypothesis underlying the above literary criticism of the Johannine 
writings. 
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The importance of the evidence of Papias on this matter is shown by the 
fact that he is, as is admitted on almost all hands (e.g. by Lightfoot and 
Gutjahr, no less than by Harnack, Réville, Schwartz, Mommsen, and Corssen), 
the source for the presbyter-traditions of Irenzeus in the second and fifth 
books of the adv. L/aer., by the possibility that the appeal of Irenzeus to the 
Asiatic elders who had known John and some other apostles goes back 
primarily at least to the elders of the Papias-tradition, and by the probability 
that the Muratorian Canon (or Hippolytus, its author) borrowed to some 


extent from the bishop of Hierapolis (Lightfoot). 


The first fragment * quoted by Eusebius (4 £. iii. 39) is as 


follows :— 

obk éxvhow Sé cot kal 80a wore rapa 
Tay mpecBurépwr Karas Euafov cal 
Karas éuvnudveroa, ovyxarardagar rats 
épuyvelats, SiaBeBarovmevos Uaép abray 
adjOeav, ov yap Tots TA TOANG A€you- 
aw e&xatpov domep of moddol, adda 
Tots TAANOH Siddoxovoetv, ovde Tots Tas 
addorplas évrodas pvnovedovew, &AAG 
rois Tas wapa Tod Kuplov ry mlore 
dedopévas xai dm’ abris wapayiwopévas 
rijs ddnOelas, ef O€ ov Kal mapynKodov- 
Onxws ris Tots mpecBurépots EOot, rods 
zav mpecBurépwyv avéxpwvorv t Adyous't 
rl ’Avdpéas 4 rl Ilérpos elev 4 rh 
‘bitermos ® Tl Owpuas } IdxwBos H rl 
‘Iwdvens } Mar@atos 4 res Erepos Tay 
rol Kuolov padnrav, & re Apiotiwy Kai 
6 mpecBirepos Twdvyys, of rof Kuplov 
uabyral, Aéyovow. ob yap Ta ex Tay 
piBriwy rocotréy pe wperety breddp- 
Bavov, Sc0v TR Tapa Swons purfs Kat 
evoueys. 


Nor shall I hesitate, along with my 
own interpretations, to set down for 
thee whatsoever I learnt with care 
and remembered (or recounted) with 
care from the elders, guaranteeing its 
truth. For, unlike the many, I did 
not take pleasure in those who have 
much to say, but in those who teach 
what is true; not in those who recall 
foreign commandments, but in those 
who recall the commandments given 
by the Lord to faith and reaching us 
from the truth itself. Furthermore, 
if any one chanced to arrive who 
had been really (xat) a follower of 
the elders, I would inquire as to the 
sayings of the elders—as to what 
Andrew or Peter said, or Philip, or 
Thomas or James, or John or Matthew 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples, 
also as to what Aristion and the 
presbyter John, the Lord’s disciples, 
say. For I supposed that things out 
of books would not be of such use to 
me as the utterances of a living voice 
which was still with us, 





* Critical discussions by H. J. Holtzmann (BZ. iii. 352-360), Schwartz 
(Der Zod d. Séhne Zebed. gf.), Bacon (Fourth Gospel, pp. 101f.), Dom 
Chapman ( John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel, 1911, pp. 9f.), Belser 


(7@Q., 1916, 161f.), and Sigwalt (BZ., 
+ The Syriac version presupposes cuvéxpwov (so Gutjahr). 
héyourw depends, like rl’ Avdpéas 


question whether & re 


1913, 280f.). 
It is an open 
paenrar, 


on Aédyous or directly (so, e.g., Harnack, Corssen, Schmiedel) on dvéxpivoy 


Adbyous. 


In the latter case, Aristion and the presbyter John would be 
singled out from the rest of the mpecjrepo.. 


The visitor would only be 


able to report what the presbyters knew of the apostles, but he would be 
able to speak, from personal intercourse, about the other two. 
$~ Grammatically, this might mean (Zahn, Gutjahr, etc.) that Andrew, 
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As the opening words indicate, the excerpt is taken from the preface to 
the (five books of) e&yyijoets Aoylwy xuptaxdy, which consisted of interpreta- 
tions or expositions of Adéyia xupiaxd, together with depyijoecs (explanations) 
of the sayings of Jesus, such as Aristion furnished, and zapadéce:s such as 
those of John the presbyter (2. Z. iii. 39. 14). These éfyyjoets of Papias 
may have been directed against gnostic commentaries like the lengthy 
Exegetica of Basilides ; if so, his language is carefully chosen (pp. 187-188). 
These verbose writers also made their appeal to an apostolic tradition (cp. e.g. 
Tert. de prescr. haer. 25), which was supposed to have been secret and esoteric: 
Papias therefore claims that his apostolic traditions are sifted and direct. For 
the ‘foreign commandments,’ see 1 Jn 27 %4, 


The first problem of the passage (a) is to ascertain the exact 
relation between Papias and his authorities. Writing probably 
between a.D. 140 and 150, he is recalling inquiries made in his 
earlier life (#e. during the first quarter, perhaps even the first 
decade of the second century). But are the ‘sayings of the 
elders’ equivalent to what follows, or does the phrase mean 
their reports of what the following disciples of the Lord had 
said? The latter is more probable. These zpeoBvrepor were 
not apostles; their Adyou related what the apostles or primitive 
disciples had said.* As Eusebius assumed, the apeoBurepo of 
Papias were simply pupils or successors (yvdpinou= pabyral tov 
drootéAwy) of the primitive disciples. We get three stages, 
therefore: (i.) the apostles or disciples of the Lord, then 
(ii.) the zpeaBvrepor who preserved their traditions, and finally 
(iii.) followers of the rpeoBvrepor. Papias had never known any 
of the original apostles. For information about their teaching he 
depended on men whom Irenzus (adv. Haer. v. 5. 1) described 
as of rpecBvrepor THY GrocTohwy waOytai. Even with these officials 
of the church he had not continuous intercourse ; he had to fall 
back upon casual visitors to his parish or diocese who were in a 
position to report their oral teaching. The alternative is to put 
(i.) and (ii.) together and regard of rpeoBvrepor as including, if not 
equivalent to, the personal disciples of Jesus mentioned by name. 
This exegesis has the advantage of giving an apparently lucid sense 
to the third sentence ; what the elders told their followers was 


etc., were the elders in question, or (so, ¢.g., Schwartz, Corssen, Kreyenbithl : 
ii. 735 f., Abbott) that the \éyou of the elders related to what Andrew and 
the rest said. The latter view interposes more space between Papias and 
the disciples than the former. 

* This is now admitted by Belser (V7. 33f.), who agrees that the inter. 
pretation of Eusebius is correct on this point. 
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what they (ie Andrew, etc.) knew of Jesus. But1 P 5! is a 
slender peg on which to hang the assertion that the (twelve) 
apostles could be called mpeoBirepo. by a man in the period of 
Papias, even if rpeoBvrepo. were rendered “ancient worthies ” 
Besides, of rpeoBvrepor cannot be identified with Andrew, etc., for 
Peter and James at least had died before Papias was born; and 
if of z. merely included Andrew, etc., he would naturally have 
written mapé Tivwv Tov apeaButrépwy instead of referring twice to 
of m. as a homogeneous group. Finally, there is an implicit 
distinction between of 7. and ot rod Kupiov pafyrat. 

This opens up the second (4) problem. Why are Aristion 
and John the presbyter called oi 7. x. wadyrac? Not as Christians 
(Ac 91), hardly as members of the Twelve. The words are 
probably a primitive corruption or interpolation (Abbott, 2 By. 
1815; Mommsen in ZWII”, 1902, 156-159). For the latter 
hypothesis there is some textual evidence (e.g. the Armenian and 
Syriac versions) ; on the former, we may either add pafyrar after 
xuptov (Renan, iv. pp. xxilif, vi. 48, and Abbott, Axp.* ii. 
248), read Iwavvov (Larfeld in Die Beiden Johannes von Ephesus, 
1914), or, better still, read (Bacon, /BL., 1898, 176-183) tovTwy 
(by a natural corruption, TOYT@ passed into TOYKY). 

The (c) third problem relates to the change of tense in elev 
and Xéyovow. The natural sense of the distinction, unless 
it is a rhetorical variation (so, eg., Lightfoot and Abbott), 
is that Aristion and John the presbyter were still alive at 
the period to which Papias refers. So far as the text is 
concerned, they may have been among the zpeoPurepo. from 
whom Papias had once (ore) learnt. Eusebius says that Papias 
claimed to be one of their hearers (Ilavias “Apioriwvos Kat 
Tod mpeoButépov lwdvvou adrykooyv éautév dyot yevér Oar) ; ‘in fact,’ 
he adds, ‘Papias often mentions them and inserts traditions of 
theirs in his own pages.’ Papias might have derived these 
traditions indirectly. Nevertheless, there is no reason why he 
should not have come into personal touch at one time in his life 
with Aristion and John the presbyter. The chronological 
difficulty is not insuperable. Even if they had been personal 
disciples of the Lord, they might have survived till the last decade 
of the first century—which, on a fair estimate of the age of 
Papias, would permit him to have met them in his youth. If 
they had not been personal disciples of Jesus, the likelihood that 
Papias had once been in close touch with them is increased, 
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although at Hierapolis he seems to have only been able to get 
information about them. This does not necessarily imply that 
they were not in Asia Minor at the time. Had they been 
stationed at Ephesus it is difficult to account for Papias’ lack of 
access to them; but, as Keim (i. 222) observes, ‘“ Asia Minor 
is a wide word, even without Ephesus,” and it is not a necessary 
deduction from Papias to argue that these witnesses to the 
Valestinian tradition must have been in Palestine (Bacon).* 
Nor does it follow that they were dead, and that Aéyovow refers 
to their writings (Drummond, 199f.), or at least to writings in- 
corporating their traditions. This would allow them still to be 
reckoned as personal disciples of Jesus, but it is not easy to see 
why Eusebius in that case did not allude to their works ; besides, 
the context of Papias (with its immediate praise of oral tradition 
in preference to written) rather discourages this view. 

Finally, as Eusebius proceeds to indicate ir commenting on 
the passage, (¢@) Papias distinguishes between the apostle John, 
who is simply ranked among the apostolic figures of a bygone 
age, and the presbyter John, who belongs to a different and later 
group. This is a most important result for the criticism of the 
Johannine tradition. Haussleiter (Zheol. Lit.-Blatt, 1896, 465- 
468) and Hjelt, expanding a suggestion of Renan (iv. 568), propose 
to omit 4% 7. “Iwdvvys, on the ground that the omission leaves 
the text more symmetrical (cp. Camerlynck, 125 f.). Zahn, who 
(ZNVT.§ 51) rules out this conjecture as daring, reaches the same end 
by making Papias refer clumsily to the apostle John in both con- 
nections (so Jacquier, iv. pp. 99 f., Chapman, and Lepin, pp. 133 f.). 
But neither theory is justifiable. John the presbyter is not to be 
emended out of existence in the interests of John the apostle. 

The second fragment of Papias, which refers to John the 
apostle, corroborates the first by proving not only that he did 
not survive to a late age, but that he died early as a martyr. 
The setting of this fragment is less clear than that of the former, 
but it has the compensating advantage of being in line with a 


*Cp. ZVW., 1911, pp. 176-187. Aristion and Ariston could be 
used of the same person (the latter variant occurs here in Syr. and Arm. 
versions), but the Aristion of Papias was not the Ariston of Pella to whom 
Eusebius elsewhere refers (cp. Bacon, DCG. i. 114-118, against Resch, TU. 
x. 2. 453f.). There is more, though not enough, to be said for the identifica- 
tion of John the presbyter (supposing he was not a personal disciple of Jesus) 
with John the seventh head of the church at Jerusalem (Schlatter). 
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piece of evidence from the synoptic tradition. The evidence for 
the early martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee 1s, in fact, three- 
fold: (a) a prophecy of Jesus preserved in Mk 1089=Mt 2038, 
(4) the witness of Papias, and (c) the calendars of the church. 


The tradition is accepted and defended, on various grounds, by Schwartz 
(op. czt.), Erbes (see below), Bousset (7A., 1905, 225f., 277f.), Pfleiderer 
(Ure. ii. att), Kreyenbiihl (i. 366f.), Badham (4/7. iii. 729-740, viii. 
539-554), Menzies and Wellhausen and J. Weiss (on Mk 10%), Bacon 
(Exp." iv, 233f., and on Mk 10%), Jiilicher (7V7. 377f.), Loisy (RHRA., 
1904, 568 f.), Schmiedel (22B/. 2509-2510), Burkitt (Gospel History anid tts 
Transmission, pp. 250f.), Holtzmann-Bauer (pp. 19 f.), Forbes (pp. 165 f.), 
Overbeck, Erbes (ZA’G., 1912, 196f.), and Heitmiiller (Z/V/V., 1914, 189f.). 


Mark. MATTHEW. 
rd roripiov & éyw tlw wlecbe, 7d per mrorijpidy pov wleaGe 
kal 7d Bdrriopa 8 eyo Barrlfopat 
Barricbijcecde, 
rd 88 xaGloa éx Sekt» pov # dE) 7d 52 xabloar éx Sekidv pov Kat é€ 
EVWVULwy eduvtpiwy, 
ovx éarw éudv dodvat, otk éorw éndv robro Soivat, 
GAN ols Hroluacrat. GAN ofs Proluacras Uwd Tod warpés pov. 


Mt. as usual omits the parallel clause (cp. 2217=Mk 12! 
etc.) and adds the last four words (cp. 25% and 41, where, in the 
latter passage, 6 Frofuacey 6 maryp pov, as read by Iren. Orig. 
Hil. D and some old Latin MSS, has been altered into 76 yrow- 
pocpévov). Whether Luke omitted the whole scene * because it 
appeared to limit the authority of Jesus or because it disparaged 
the apostles, it is difficult to say. In any case the primitive 
character of the saying is as patent as its meaning, viz., that 
both James and John were to suffer martyrdom. “ A quelque 
point de vue qu’on se place, clairvoyance miraculeuse de Jésus 
ou prédiction mise dans sa bouche fost eventum, Jean et Jacques 
ont bu la méme ‘coupe’ et subi le méme ‘ baptéme’ que lui” 
(A. Réville, Jésus de Nazareth, i. 354). What drinking the cup 
of Jesus meant, is evident from passages like Mk 14% and 
Mart. Polyh. 14 (& dpiOpa rav papripwy ev Ta worypiy Tov 
Xpirrod). The hypothesis that Jesus was simply referring in 
general terms to persecution and hardship does not do justice to 
the specific and definite character of the prediction. Unless it 
is assumed (as, ¢.g., by O. Holtzmann) that this anticipation of 


* Spitta’s attempt to prove that his favourite Luke was correct (2VW., 
1910, 39-58), and that the passage, a later synoptic addition, did not originally 
refer to death, is rightly set aside by Schwartz (zézd. 89-104). 
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Jesus was not fulfilled, we must admit that he foretold a martyr- 
death for the two men, and also that this had come to pass by 
the time Mark’s gospel was published. James was beheaded in 
the beginning of the fifth decade by Herod Agrippa 1. (Ac 123), 
although Luke fails todescribe his death any more than to chronicle 
that of Peter. It is possible that other names* originally lay in 
the isolated tradition or source which is incorporated in Ac 12", 
but it is not necessary to assume that the two brothers died 
simultaneously at this early date (so, ¢.g., Schwartz and Badham), 
and it is improbable that John’s name was subsequently omitted 
under stress of the dominant Ephesian legend (Schwartz, 
Preuschen on Ac 122, Goguel in RAZR. lxv. 299), after a.D. 150. 
This involves a tissue of historical difficulties,+ including the 
identification of John Mark with the John of Gal 1-2. Could 
the former be ranked alongside of Peter, the pillar-apostle? If 
the death of John the son of Zebedee fell within the subsequent 
period covered by Acts, the lack of any allusion to it is another 
of the many gaps visible in Luke’s narrative. 

The fact of the martyrdom of John is, however, corroborated 
very soon by (4) a statement of Papias, in the second book of 
his expositions of Aéyio. xupiaxd, that John “was killed by the 
Jews, thus plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and common 
agreement concerning him” (td “lov3aiwy dvypéOy, trANpwcas 
dyAady peta TOU GdeAhod tiv TOD Xpiorov wept avrav zpdppyow Kal 
TH éavtd@v Spodoyiay epi tovrov Kal ovyKxardbecw).{ The 
evidence for this important quotation (of which the first three 
words alone belong to Papias) goes back to the best MS (codex 
Coislinianus, 305) of Georgios Hamartolos (ninth century), who, 

*** Etliche andere, die ebenfalls den Zeugentod erlitten, werden nicht 
einmal mit Namen genannt, als wiren sie eine nicht der Rede werte Beilage 

Man kann sich kaum des Verdachtes erwehren, dass Lukas hier 
gewisse Namen unterdriickt hat. Vielleicht auch nur einen einzigen” 
(Wellhausen, Woten zur Apgeschichte, 9). 

+ Schwartz (see p. 284, and ZVW., 1910, 1oof.) tries a chronological 
hypothesis, by placing Paul’s journey (Ac 13-14) after, not before, the events 
of Ac 15, and taking 1127" and 15!-164 as versions of the same event, in order 
to allow Paul’s conflict with the pillar-apostles at Jerusalem (Gal 738 21) to 
precede A.D. 43-44, the date of the martyrdom of the son of Zebedee ; but 
the chronology is highly speculative (see above, p. 309), involving the con- 
version of Paul in A.D. 28-29 and the crucifixion a year or two earlier. 


+ Then follows Mk 10%. It is impossible, with Godet, Gutjahr, and 
others, to minimise dvypé0y, here or in Georgios, into injury or exile, 
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a propos of the synoptic logion (Mk 10%8f), declares in his 
Chronicle that John the apostle after writing his gospel did 
suffer martyrdom (Chron. iii. 134. 1), buttressing the statement 
upon Papias and Origen. The former is miscalled atrémrys 
tovrov yevouevos, and the reference to the latter* seems 
erroneous. But the recent publication (7U., 1888, v. 2, 170) of 
the de Boor fragment of what is evidently an epitome (7th to 
8th cent.), based on the Xpicriavixy ixropta or Chronicle of 
Philip Sidetes (sth cent.), removes all doubts as to whether 
Papias really wrote something to this effect. This chronicler 
incidentally lends a powerful support to the former allusion, by 
quoting thus: ‘Papias in his second book says that John the 
divine (6 @coAdyos) and James his brother were killed by the 
Jews’ (i716 “Tovdaiwy dvypéOycay). While this quotation cannot be 
verbally exact, as SeoAdyos is not known to have been applied 
to John earlier than the close of the fourth century (cp. Bousset, 
p. 227, as against Schwartz), it is indubitable that the work of 
Papias must have contained some statement of this nature 
about the two sons of Zebedee.t{ The excerpts are both late; 
the later of the two may be taken from the epitome of Philip (cp. 
Funk’s Patres Apost. i. 368 f.), and Philip’s reputation as an inde- 
pendent historian is not particularly high (cp. Socrates, M £. 
vii. 27; Photius, Cod. 35); but, although absolute certainty is 
unattainable, our deduction is that there are no very valid 
reasons for conjecturing that they both mistook the sense of 
some passage in Papias,t which either (so Drummond) referred 
to John as paprus (not in the tragic but in the ordinary sense 
of the term), or described the martyrdom of John (ze. the 


* Origen, zw MM? t. xvi. 6, already explains the synoptic saying with 
regard to John, by means of the tradition which identified him with the John 
of the apocalypse. 

t+ On the extreme improbability of the conjectures (cp. Gutjahr, pp. 
107 f.) by which Lightfoot (Zssays on Supernat, Religion, pp. 211f.), Zahn, 
Schlatter (BF7 ii. 3. pp. 50f.), and Harnack would eliminate the son of 
Zebedee from the text of Georgios, see Schmiedel (# Bz. 2509 f.) and Clemen 
(A/T., 1905, 643f., and Autstchung d. Johannes Euglms, 426f.). 

£ Still less, that Papias himself, an dpyatos dyvip, was in error if he made 
such a statement. ‘‘If Papias made it, the question remains whether he 
made it under some misapprehension, or merely by way of expressing his 
conviction that the prophecy of Mk. x. 39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date of Papias” ; 
Swete, Apocalypse of St. John, p. clxxv, 
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Baptist) and James the Lord’s brother (so Bernard, conjectur- 
ing that OAAEAPOCAYTOYKAIIAKWBOC is a corruption of 
OAAEAPOCTOYKYIAKQ@BOC). As to the former theory, the 
whole trend of the later ecclesiastical tradition was in the opposite 
direction, to regard the witness of John as non-tragic. As to 
the latter, while the two Jameses were repeatedly confused in 
later tradition, it is no argument against James the son of 
Zebedee to say that he was not literally killed by the Jews, for 
the same expression is applied to Jesus (e.g. Ac 22° rotroy 
dveihare), though Herod in the one case and Pilate in the 
other were responsible for an act which pleased or was prompted 
by the Jews. Furthermore, the collocation of John the Baptist 
and James the Lord’s brother is much less natural than that of 
the two sons of Zebedee. 

Upon the whole, then, there does not appear to be any par- 
ticularly strong ground for the rejection of the Papias-tradition, e.g. 
by Harnack (ACZ. ii. 1. 662f.; ZZZ., 1909, 10-12, in a review 
of Bernard), Drummond (pp. 227f.), Stanton (GHD. i. 166f.), 
Zahn (Forschungen, vi. 147 f.), H. B. Workman (Persecution in 
the Early Church, 1906, 358-361), Lepin (L’origine du quatr. 
évangile, pp. 108 f.), Abbott (Dat. 2935-2941), J. H. Bernard 
(Studia Sacra, pp. 260-284), J. Armitage Robinson (Historical 
Character of St. John’s Gospel, 1908, pp. 64-80), Kennedy (27 
xxx. 312f.), and Weber (Kavholtk, 1913, 434-445), if it can 
be connected with the subsequent and divergent traditions of 
the church. Before proceeding to demonstrate this, however, 
we must weigh the fact that (c) the evidence of some ancient 
calendars (Egli, ZWTZ., 1891, pp. 279f.; Erbes, ZKG., 1901, 
pp. 200f., 1904, 329f, 1905, 447f., 1912, 207f.), favours 
indirectly such a tradition. In the fourth-century Syriac,* 
“John and James, the apostles in Jerusalem,” are com- 
memorated together as martyrs there on Dec. 27 between 
Stephen (Dec. 26) and Paul and Peter (in Rome, Dec. 28) ; 
the Armenian and Gothico-Gallic agree, and possibly the 
original form of the sixth century Carthaginian ¢ (corrobor- 


* Edited by W. Wright, Journ. Sacred Lit. (1865) 36f., 423 f. 3 cp. 
H. Achelis, de Martyrologien (1900), pp. 30-71. In view of ordinary usage 
and the mention of Rome in connection with Paul and Peter, it is not 
probable that Jerusalem here denotes (so Gutjahr) merely the place of the 
festival’s celebration, and not the locality of the martyrdom. 

+ Where a scribe in the extant text has wrongly put John the Baptist 
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ated by the North African De Rebaptismate, c. A.D. 250, which 
contains this sentence: ‘“ He said to the sons of Zebudee, ‘Are 
ye able?’ For he knew the men had to be baptized, not only in 
water but also in their own blood”). Two calendars. from the 
East and the West respectively, thus reflect a belief that John 
the apostle suffered a martyr-death. The former tallies with 
the evidence of a Syriac homily of Aphraates (a.p. 344), de 
persecutione, which (§ 23) bids its hearers listen to “these 
names of martyrs, of confessors, and of the persecuted,” and, 
after reciting the stories of OT worthies, proceeds, ‘‘ Great 
and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus. He surpassed in 
affliction and in confession all who were before or after. And 
after him was the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews stoned. 
Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs. And James 
and John walked in the footsteps of Christ their master.” 
Plainly these are all examples of the first of the classes 
mentioned, viz. the martyrs. Aphraates then adds examples of 
confessors. ‘Also, others of the apostles thereafter in diverse 
places confessed and proved true martyrs.” Finally, he notes 
the persecuted. “And also concerning our brethren who are 
in the West, in the days of Diocletian there came great afflic- 
tion and persecution,” etc. Upon the whole, then, the evidence 
of the early catholic calendars, though not on the same footing 
as that of the two other blocks of evidence, serves to corroborate 
substantially the tradition which they embody. 

Further confirmation* of this, the earliest tradition upon 
John the apostle, is furnished incidentally by Herakleon, the 
early gnostic commentator on the fourth gospel (cp. Clem. 
Strom. iv. 9), who mentions, in connection with Lk 121-12, those 
who had escaped martyrdom, “ Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, 
and many others.” John’s name is significantly omitted from 
the list, for in view of his contemporary importance it is hardly 
possible that he could have been included among the “many 
others.” As time went on, the dominant Ephesian legend of 


(who is commemorated on June 24th) instead of John the apostle, possibly 
owing to the mention of Herod (confusing the Herod of Ac 12? with him of 
Mk 6"); cp. Achelis, of. ct. pp. 18-29. Zahn (Forsch. vi. 147 f.j and 
some others even propose to read John the Baptist for John the apostle in 
the Papias-fragment (see above, pp. 604-605). 

“Cp. Keim, v. 53f., who already recognised, with Volkmar, that the 
tradition represented by Georgios Hamartolos must apply to John the apostle. 
His arguments were not fully met by Grimm in Z/1’7., 1874, r21f. 
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the long-lived apostle, due in part to deductions from the 
Fourth gospel and the apocalypse, in part to the confusion of 
John the presbyter and John the apostle, tended to obliterate 
not only John the presbyter’s figure, but the far-away tradition 
of John the apostle’s early death. It is remarkable, however, 
to find the latter vibrating still at one or two places. Thus, 
while Clement of Alexandria tells the story * of John and the 
robber, which implied his long life, he also (Strom. vii. 17, 4 8e 
drootéAwy adrod, t.e. Christ, wéxpe ye THs TlavAov Aecroupyias ext 
Népwvos teAevotrat) assumes that all the teaching apostles had 
closed their careers before a.p. 70. Similarly Chrysostom in 
one homily (Ixxvi.) says that John the apostle “lived for a long 
while after the capture of Jerusalem,” while in another (lxv.) 
he expounds Mt 2078 upon the lines of the earlier tradition as 
a prophecy of martyr-death for the sons of Zebedee. Even 
Gregory of Nyssa may be cited as one of the later, perhaps 
unconscious, witnesses to the accuracy of the Papias-tradition, 
since in his Laudatio Stephani, as well as in his de Basilio magno, 
he groups Peter, James, and John as martyred apostles, and places 
them between Stephen and Paul. The Muratorian canon, which 
already vindicates the canonicity of the Johannine writings by 
means of the apostolic authorship, had also reflected indirectly 
the Papias-tradition by assuming that the Fourth gospel was 
composed while the apostles were still together (¢.e. before a.p. 
70), and by asserting that in writing to seven churches Paul was 
simply “‘sequens prodecessoris sui Iohannis ordinem.” The un- 
chronological nature of the latter remark was due not simply to 
the canonical prestige of the Johannine writings, but to the 
vague influence of the tradition which in one form associated 
John’s literary exploits and experiences of persecution with 
Claudius and Nero. A similar fluctuation between the tradi- 
tion of the martyrdom and that of the banishment occurs in 
the enigmatic passage, Tert. de prescr. heret. 36 (the apostrophe 
to the church of Rome, “ubi Petrus passioni dominice ade- 
quatur ; ubi Paulus Iohannis exitu coronatur [cp. the Muratorian 
canon’s order of John and Paul]; ubi apostolus Iohannes, post- 
eaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur”). The story of his scatheless immersion in a cauldron 
of boiling oil, which apparently goes back to the Acta Johannts 

“It is late and pretty and doubtful, tike the tale of Sit Walter Ralegh 
and his cloak, 
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(cp. Zahn’s ed. pp. cxvif.), was a rejuvenating touch introduced in 
order to harmonise the older tradition of his martyrdom with his 
legendary longevity. His ‘baptism’ was thus made harmless. He 
became a paprus in the double sense of the term. The original 
setting of the story was probably in Nero’s reign (cp. Jerome, 
adv, Jovin. i. 26, reporting Tertullian) ; afterwards, when he was 
identified with John the seer and witness of the apocalypse, the 
Domitianic period of the latter led to the subsequent transference 
of the tale from Nero to Domitian. The other legend, that he 
drank a cup of poison unharmed, betrays the same tendency to 
evade the literal implication of the synoptic prophecy ; but in this 
case the feat was readily transferred to him from Justus Barsabas 
(so Papias quoted in Eus. 2. £. iti. 39. 9)—which would be all 
the more easy, as Badham ingeniously points out, since the 
Encratite phraseology made Christ remove from John “the 
serpent’s poison,” ze. sexual desire. Another legend, that of 
John and Cerinthus in the bathhouse (Eus. #. Z. iii. 28. 6), is 
also told of Ebion (Epiph. xxx. 24) and of a Jewish rabbi during 
Hadrian’s reign. 

§ 2. The Lreneus-tradition.—If these deductions from the 
Papias-traditions are correct, the later testimony of Irenzus * 
must be erroneous. Irenzus, in his letter to Florinus (Eus. 
H. E. v. 20), warns him against certain ddypara. Tatra ra 
Sdypara of mpd av mpecBitepor, of Kai ols drorrdAos 
cuppoityjoavres, od mapédwxdy cor. Then he reminds Florinus 
of one of these apecBirepor, viz. & paxdpios Kal dmoaToAtKds 
mpeaBurepos, Polykarp, in whose company he (Irenzeus) zais ére 
dv (Ze. as a youth) év 77) Kdrw “Aoia had seen Florinus. Irenzeus 
says he can remember how Polykarp used to describe his inter- 
course with John and also with the rest who had seen the Lord, 
and how he used to repeat their sayings and traditions about 
Jesus (rdvra cipdova rais ypadais). Polykarp was thus one 


* Defended by Stanton (GHD. i. 213 f.), V. Rose (R&., 1897, 516-524), 
Gwatkin (Contemp. Review, 1897, 222-226), H. A. A. Kennedy (Z7. xxix. 
103f.), Clemen, and Bardsley (/7S., 1913, 207f., 489f.). According to 
F. G. Lewis (The /reneus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel, Its Extent, Mean- 
ing, and Value, Chicago, 1908), the ypagai of Eus. &. 2. v. 20. 6 were 
separate booklets of Johannine reminiscences of the life and words of Jesus, 
circulating in the churches, which were compiled, perhaps by Polykarp him- 
self, into the Fourth gospel. It is probable that the gospel originated in 
homilies and addresses which had originally a separate existence, but the 
ordinary sense of ypagal here (= Scriptures) is more relevant to the context, 
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of the zpeoBvrepox. upon whom Ireneus and Filorinus, like 
Papias, were dependent for their information about the eye- 
witnesses of Jesus. He was an older man than Papias, though 
he probably died before him. Consequently, if Irenzeus is 
correct, his testimony to John the apostle is of first-rate 
importance. 

But, while any wholesale depreciation of Irenzeus is uncritical 
(see Preuschen on Schwartz in Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1906, 101-105), and while his letter to Florinus is not to be 
brushed aside as a piece of unauthentic partisanship (Scholten, 
Der Apostel Johannes tn Klein- Asien, 1872, pp. 63 f.), he must be 
held to have mistaken what Polykarp * said, and to have confused 
John the presbyter with John the apostle. Like Benjamin 
Franklin, he had ‘ever a pleasure in obtaining any little anec- 
dotes’ of his spiritual ancestors; but his memory, partly owing 
to his desire to safeguard the apostolic authority of the Fourth 
gospel, misled him here as elsewhere. Thus he confuses Peter 
and Jesus, as if Ac 5 applied to the latter (cp. ZU. xxxi. 1, 
p. 40), as well as James the son of Zebedee and the James of 
Ac 15=Gal 2 (adv. Haer. iii. 12. 15). He also infers (adv. 
Hfaer, ii. 22, TU. xxxi. 1. 42, 62 f.), either from the Fourth gospel 
2% 87) or from the Asiatic presbyters (known to him only from 
Papias?) who claimed to represent John’s tradition, that Jesus 
did not die till the reign of Claudius (ze. not till after a.D. 41). 

This inference has an important bearing on the whole subject. Whatever 
was the meaning f attached to the forty-six years of 2®°—-whether it represents 
the period between the initiation of Herod the Great’s building scheme 
(20 B.C.) and the date at which the scene of this discussion is laid (ze. A.D. 
27-28), or alludes to Ezra’s temple (Dza¢. 2023-2024),—neither it nor the 
allusion in 8°? (where Blass, Schwartz, Wellhausen follow X* SyrS@ sah. in 
reading the more logical but less pungent édpaxé oe, EOPAKECE for 
EOPAKEC) is responsible for the extraordinary exegetical blunder of 
Trenzeus or of his authorities, the Johannine presbyters, that from twelve 
to twenty years elapsed between the baptism and the death of Jesus. If 
this tradition was picked up by Irenzeus from the book of Papias, it richly 
confirms the impression of uncritical credulity which the other traditions of 
this school or circle make upon the modern reader. Neither Papias nor his 





* Polykarp himself never calls the apostle John his teacher; indeed, he 
never alludes to him at all. 

¢ Later tradition took it literally (cp. the pseudo-Cyprianic De montibus 
Sina et Sion, 4), and Loisy (293) has recently revived the allegorical-literal 
interpretation. For the anti-Valentinian, anti-Lucan motive of the passage. 
see above, pp. 530, 581, and Bacon’s Fourth Gospel (pp. 394 F). 
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informants can have had any accurate acquaintance with the John whom they 
claim as their apostolic authority. Their traditions are simply fantastic 
inferences drawn from the Johannine literature itself; whether Papias was 
primarily responsible for their circulation or not, they could never have come 
from a disciple who had been a member of the twelve (cp. Schwartz, pp. 7f. ; 
Clemen in 4/7. ix. 661-663, and Corssen in ZVW., 1901, 202-227). 
Similarly, anything else Irenzeus quotes from the presbyters who are claimed 
to have been in touch with the apostle John, is of a singularly unapostolic 
character; not only this tradition that Jesus died when he was in his atas 
senior, i.e. over forty or fifty, but the exegesis of Rev 13! (v. 30. 1), and the 
grotesque saying (p. 23) about the fruitful vines of the messianic era (v. 33. 
3), if they do not militate decisively against an apostolic source, certainly do 
not presuppose it. There is nothing in Irenzeus’ tradition of the elders 
which points to any ultimate Johannine apostolic source, and a good deal 
which invalidates any such reference. 


Irenzus was also mistaken, as Eusebius points out (Z. Z. iii. 
39. 2), in making Papias a hearer of the apostle John. There is 
other evidence to show that he used discipulus apostolorum in a 
careless and loose sense. Once at least he inadvertently con- 
verts a presbyter gui audierat ab his qui apostolos uiderant (iv. 
27. 1)into a discipulus apostolorum (iv. 32. 1); and this significant 
instance, all the more significant that it is incidental, corroborates 
the conclusion that, in his reminiscences of his boyhood beside 
Polykarp, he mistook similarly the presbyter John for the apostle. 
The date of Polykarp’s death is uncertain, though ¢. 155 is approxi- 
mately accurate (cp. Corssen in ZVW., 1902, 61f.). Onany fair 
rendering of the chronological data, Irenzus could not have 
been more than a boy when he heard or met him (Zaer. iii. 
3+ 4, Sv Kal quets Ewpdxapey ey TH mpoTy Hyav HAckia), and his 
letter to Florinus (A. £. v. 20. §f.) does not imply, even if it 
does not exclude, the supposition that his acquaintance with the 
aged bishop of Smyrna extended beyond the days of his early 
youth. We are justified, therefore, in refusing to set aside the 
Papias-traditions in favour of a claim which rests upon such 
precarious grounds and which is otherwise open to serious 
doubts. 


The force of this argument some critics attempt to turn, by pointing out 
the improbability of an error; Irenseus must have many opportunities, in Asia 
Minor and Rome and Gaul, of acquainting himself with the facts; others, 
who were contemporaries of Polykarp, must have been alive ; and, therefore, 
Irenseus could not have written down an error which they would have instantly 
detected (cp. Drummond, pp. 347f. ; Sanday, Créticism of Fourth Gospel, 
6of.; Lepin, pp. 161f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 159f.). That 
Trenzeus had many links with the far past and opportunities of learning 
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about it, may be admitted freely. But the bearing of all this upon the 
question of the accuracy of his memory is another matter. There were 
hundreds of his readers who must have known that Jesus was not crucified 
in the reign of Claudius, for example; even the pagan historian Tacitus knew 
better. But this did not prevent Irenzeus from committing his blunder, and 
it does not entitle us to argue that, because so many contemporaries could 
have corrected him if he had been wrong, therefore he must have been right. 
The wholesale application of this kind of argument could be used to 
guarantee many of the most patent inaccuracies in ancient literature, classical 
and Christian. Asa protest against ultra-literary methods of handling early 
tradition it has some value, but it is only within narrow limits that it 
can operate legitimately as a positive criterion, and the Johannine witness 
of Irenzeus does not fall within these limits, 


Such confusion, owing to identity of names, was not unex- 
ampled. The case of the two Philips is a parallel. The Philip 
of Acts is one of ‘the seven’ (65), who is not one of the twelve 
(85-40), but nevertheless is an evangelist who does active work in 
Samaria and elsewhere. His Greek name, his connection with 
the Hellenists (Ac 61) in Jerusalem, and his efforts outside Judea, 
tally with the reference in Jn 1220-22, where, as elsewhere in the 
Fourth gospel, Philip the apostle (ze. one of the synoptic twelve) 
seems to be meant. Does this entitle us to infer that the 
confusion between the two Philips began as early as the Fourth 
gospel (so Stdlten, /P7., 1891, r150f.; Loisy, 30, 683f.; 
Holtzmann-Bauer on Jn 1222), or that the Philip of the Fourth 
gospel is an imaginary figure constructed out of the traditions 
about the evangelist (so, recently, Thoma, 764 f. ; Kreyenbiihl, i. 
347f.; Weizsdcker, and Schmiedel, Bz. 3700-3701)? A third 
alternative, that there was only one Philip, and that the early 
fathers were right in thinking of Philip as both deacon and 
apostle (so, recently, Purchas, Johannine Problems, 56-67), is 
negatived by the evidence of Ac 8°40 which assumes that Philip 
the evangelist had not the apostolic power (81) of laying hands 
on converts and imparting the Spirit. The significant fact that 
the evangelist, whom Luke met at Czsarea (Ac 218), had @vya- 
répes Téecoapes mrapbévor rpopytevovoa, is the starting-point of 
any discussion on this problem, unless Ac 21° is held, as I now 
think unlikely, to be an interpolation (cp. HVT. 675). The evi- 
dence of Papias would be conclusive if only it were clear whether 
the Philip whom he mentions (see pp. 598, 603) was the apostle 
or the evangelist. In any case, he derived information at first- 
hand, not from this Philip but from the daughters of Philip (Eus 
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A. E. iii. 39. 9-10, ds 88 kara Tods abrovs 6 Marius yevopeves, where 
Harnack and Corssen* rightly understand xpovovus after atrovs). 
The probability is that his Philip was the apostle (of the Fourth 
gospel) ; but, even so, it does not follow that the daughters of 
Philip belonged to this Philip’s family.f Eusebius, who declares 
that they furnished Papias with some of his fantastic legends, 
assumes that they were; but this may be due to the fact that he 
confused both Philips, and it may be that only ¢ Philip the 
evangelist had daughters, that they prophesied at Hierapolis, 
and that they represent the figures to which the Montanists 
appealed, and about which the later stories gathered. Whether 
the Fourth gospel or Papias already confused the two Philips or 
not, Polykrates and Proklus did, and after them the later church. 
The apostle in the second-century traditions fell heir to the 
prophetic and ascetic daughters of his namesake (cp. Salmon, 
INT, 313-315; Wendt on Ac 21%, and McGiffert’s excellent note 
in his edition of Eusebius, on iii. 31). Polykrates, bishop of 
Ephesus (before the end of the second century), testifies that 
Philip the apostle, one of the great lights who had died in Asia, 
was buried in Hierapolis along with ‘his two aged virgin 
daughters,’ while ‘9 érépa abrod Ouyaryp év ayiy rvedpart wodutev- 
gaueyvyn now rests at Ephesus’ (Eus. A. Z. iii, 31=v. 24). 
Clement of Alexandria (Stvom. iii. 6. 52; Eus. @. £. iii. 30. 1) 
not only reckons Philip § with Peter among the married apostles, 
but adds, ras Ouyarépas dvipdow eedwxey. In the dialogue of 
Gaius and Proklus (quoted in Eus. H. Z£. iii. 31. 4), the four 
prophetic daughters of Philip are recorded to have been buried 
with their father at Hierapolis. Eusebius, who quotes all these 
passages, evidently identified the two Philips, as Tertullian had 
done before him, since (as is plain from the use of déadaroAous in 


* ZNW., 1902, 289-299 (‘die Téchter des Philippus’). 

+ The atmosphere of the marvellous in Ac 8 (cp. wv.? % %) is certainly 
‘*in entire harmony with the stories which Papias gleaned at a later date from 
the daughters of Philip ” (Purchas, 60-61). 

F It is just possible that Philip the apostle had also daughters, and that 
Clement of Alexandria preserves an independent tradition with regard te 
them ; but this leaves the confusion unaffected. The uncertainty of the text 
in Eusebius, as Schwartz points out (16f.), prevents us from laying too much 
stress on the variation in numbers between Polykrates and the other 
witnessses, 

§ He also declares (S/rom. iii. 25) that the words in Lk 9 were spoken 
to Philip. 
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iii. 39. 1o=Ac 1%) his description of Philip as tov dréaroXov 
(iii. 39. 9) refers to the narrower, not to the wider (Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi. 162f.; Drummond, 226), sense of the title, 
Did Polykrates and Proklus the Montanist already share this 
confusion? In all likelihood they did.* The Asiatic tendency 
to trace church origins and traditions directly to members of the 
twelve must have led at an early period to the substitution of 
Philip the apostle for his namesake the evangelist.+ 

§ 3. The argument from stlence.—Leaving aside, for the 
moment, the evidence for John the apostle’s early martyrdom, 
and confining ourselves to the tradition of his longevity and 
residence in Asia Minor, we find the statements of Irenzeus, who 
is the first and chief witness for this tradition, confronted bya 
significant silence on the part of previous writers. Not merely 
is the entire early Christian literature down to Irenaeus silent upon 
any sojourn of the apostle John in Asia Minor,{ but in one or 
two cases it is hardly possible that this silence could have been 
preserved, had such a long residence been known to the writers. 
The silence of Clemens Romanus upon the alleged contemporary 
sojourn of John the apostle in Asia Minor is of minor import- 
ance; perhaps there was no occasion for him to mention the 
apostle, and his evidence alone is indecisive.§ Much more 
significant is the silence of Ignatius, especially when it is admitted 

* Lightfoot (Colossians, 45-47) and Drummond (pp. 226-227) especially 
hold that the Philip of Polykrates was the apostle. On the other side, ep. 
{in English) Selwyn’s Chréstéan Prophets, 247 f. 

t Schwartz (p. 17), who declines to follow Schmiedel in regarding the 
Philip of the Fourth gospel as imaginary, takes his own way: ‘‘ Der antike 
Heroencult treibt auf christlichen Boden neue Bliithen; die Kleinasiaten 
haben den Apostel Philippus mit seinen Téchtern lange nach ihrem Tode, ja 
nach Papias, schwerlich vor 150, von Czesarea nach Hicrapolis und Ephesus 
geschafft, wie in friiheren Zeiten sich die Stadte ihre Heroen in spiteren ihre 
Heiligen holten.” 

} The tradition was first examined and rejected by Vogel (1801), 
Reuterdahl (de fonttbus hist. eccl. Eusebiane, 1826), Liitzelberger (dze kirch. 
Trad, uiber den apost. Joh., 1840), and Keim (i. 211 f.). See Appendix S. 

§ He implies, however, that the apostolic age is over (42, 44), and there 
would be a certain awkwardness in his retrospective allusions to the apostles 
if one of the latter was still alive; ‘“I confess I find it hard to believe that 
one of the greatest apostles was still living, and residing in the very city from 
which Paul addressed his first letter to the Corinthians” (Drummond, p. 216). 
This cuts on the whole against the hypothesis of the long-lived apostle in Asia 
Minor, and it would at least fit in with the early-martyrdom tradition ; but, 
at best, it is corroborative evidence. 
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that he knew the Fourth gospel (see pp. 577f.). Even in writing 
to the church of Ephesus, less than twenty ycars after John the 
apostle is supposed not only to have written the apocalypse and 
the Fourth gospel, but to have exercised ecclesiastical authority 
in the province, he never alludes to him.* Paul is the one 
apostle mentioned (ad. Eph. xii. 2, IavAov ovppiora). The 
description of the Ephesian Christians (xi. 2) as of xat rots 
dmootéAots mavtore cuvyveray év Suvaper “Incod Xpiorod, would 
be incredibly vague if John the apostle had occupied the local 
position which later tradition assigned to him; and in view of the 
prestige which, on this hypothesis, he enjoyed as the author of 
the apocalypse, it 1s out of the question to turn the evidence from 
the silence of Ignatius by conjecturing that John’s reputation had 
not yet risen to such a height as would have justified Ignatius in 
mentioning him along with Paul. The argument from silence 
requires very careful handling, but in the present case it is quite 
valid. No serious argument can stand against the conclusion that 
while Ignatius, like Papias, may have known the Fourth gospel, he 
did not know of any residence of John the apostle, as its author, 
in Ephesus. Even Hegesippus does not appear to have known 
of John’s longevity in Asia Minor; in describing the latter’s 
Ephesian career, Eusebius goes away from Hegesippus to 6 rév 
map nyiv apxaiwy Adyos (HZ. £. iii. 20. 9), which he would hardly 
have done if Hegesippus, who lay before him, had continued the 
tale in question. In short, the triple silence of Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, and Hegesippus cannot be called accidental ; 
no satisfactory explanation of it is forthcoming, except the 
admission that none of them knew of John the apostle as a 
resident authority and author in Asia Minor towards the close 
of the first century. The John of Asia Minor at this period (cp. 
in addition to the authorities already cited, von Dobschiitz’s 
Probleme, 91 f.) is John the presbyter, a Jewish Christian disciple, 
originally a Jerusalemite, who taught and ruled with strictness 
in the local churches. His authority and influence created 
a ‘Johannine’ school or circle. He wrote the apocalypse (see 
pp. 513f.), and two notes of his (see pp. 475 f.) have survived, 
all written before the year 96 a.p. Later on, the church looked 
back to see in him, however, and in his earlier apostolic name- 
sake, not two stars but one. 


* Some personal reference to St. John would have been natural in 
writing to the church at Ephesus” (GAD. i. 166 ; so Swete, 77S. xvii, 377). 
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§ 4. Growth of the Johannine tradition.—The first clue to 
the mazes of this later Johannine tradition lies in the strong 
tendency, felt as soon as the canon began to be formed, to 
connect any gospel or epistle with the apostles, directly or 
indirectly. The apocalypse was probably the first of the 
“Johannine” writings to be associated with the name of the 
apostle. It claimed to be written by a certain John, and the 
casual remark of Justin, only half a century after its composition, 
shows how soon and how naturally the primitive tradition, even 
in Ephesus, had begun to substitute John the apostle for his 
namesake the presbyter. Since the apocalypse and the Fourth 
gospel came from the same school, and since their language had 
certain resemblances, it was natural that the uncritical piety of 
the second century should extend the apostolic authorship to the 
gospel as well, especially if its final edition had paved the way 
for this view of its origin; the first epistle naturally followed in 
the wake of the gospel, while the second and third epistles were 
drawn after the apocalypse or the larger epistle. Once the 
Domitianic date of the apocalypse was granted,—and this is 
practically unchallenged during the second century,—the identi- 
fication of John the seer with John the apostle went on apace, to 
cover the rest of the anonymous Johannine writings. His earlier 
sufferings did not amount to a red martyrdom ; he was banished 
by Domitian to Patmos, where he composed the apocalypse ‘de 
statu ecclesie’ (Ps.-Aug. Sezm. clxix. 2, Ps.-Isidore, Jerome, 
Primas. = metallo damnatus); after Domitian’s death he returned 
to Asia Minor under Nerva, where he wrote the Fourth gospel 
against Cerinthus ; finally (68 years after the death of Jesus ac- 
cording to Jerome, quoting “historia ecclesiastica” ; 70 years, Ps.- 
Isid.), he survived till Trajan’s reign. The last item in the tradition 
is commonly admitted to be more or less an inference. “We 
may observe that the tradition that John survived till the time of 
Trajan can hardly claim the same degree of certainty as that of 
his residence in Asia” (Drummond, p. 216). 

These deductions or inductions, under the influence of the 
apostolising tendency, would not have developed so rapidly, 
however, had there not been a tendency to confuse John the 
apostle and John the presbyter. This error, due to or fostered 
by the mistake of Irenzeus, threw practically the whole of the 
subsequent tradition out of focus. When all the ecclesiastical 
interests were running so strongly in this direction through an 
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age which was primarily interested in tradition for the sake of 
its utility in safeguarding the canonical authority of the New 
Testament writings and the apostolic authority of the twelve, it 
becomes less surprising that Irenzeus ignored the casual remark 
of Papias about John’s martyrdom, or that Eusebius in a later 
generation passed over it, perhaps as one of the zapadoga or 
puOixadtepa which he professed to find in the writings of the 
worthy bishop of Hierapolis. The remarkable thing really is 
that any traces of the early martyrdom should have been pre- 
served at all. The early criticisms passed on the Fourth 
gospel for its discrepancies with the synoptic narrative led to the 
legends of its composition after them as a “spiritual gospel,” 
written to supplement them (Schwartz, 44f.), and this helps to 
explain how the tradition of John’s early martyrdom™* faded 
almost entirely from the church before that rival tradition of 
his long life in Ephesus, which made room for the composition 
of his gospel subsequent to the synoptists, by taking over item 
after item from the traditions of the presbyter. or the 
rise and growth of the second-century Christian tradition of 
the Ephesian John cannot be explained by recourse to fantasy 
and imagination. To account for the tradition, a definite 
historical figure must be assumed, one who lived to a great age 
in Asia Minor, and became an authority there, a John whose 
name and prestige counted highly in Asiatic circles. Thus, 
among the great lights who had fallen asleep in Asia, Polykrates 
numbers not only Philip but also “Iwdvyys, 6 émt 76 oryGos Tod 
Kupiov avareody, ds éyev4On iepeds 76 wéradov mepopeKas Kal pdpTus 
cat Siddcxados (Eus. H. £. iii, 31. 3, v. 24. 2). The weradov 
phrase, unless it is an unauthentic interpolation (cp. Heinichen’s 
note and Liicke, 20 f.), is either due to the fanciful play of 
legend—Epiphanius (Ager. xxix. lxxviii., following Hegesippus ?) 
decorates James also with it—or else furnishes a proof that the 
John in question had belonged to the sacerdotal order in Jeru- 


* One vague and confused echo of it may be heard in the occasional 
tradition that the apocalypse (see above, p. 505) was written very early. The 
remark of Epiphanius (li. 33: rod dylov Iwdvvov mpd xoiujoews atrod mpo- 
gnrevoavtas év xpévots KXavdiou Kalcapos cal dvwrépw [dvwrdrw, MSS), &re els 
Thy Ildrpwov vijcov bmijpxev) is a piece of evidence which is all the more striking 
since the Domitianic tradition was well known by that period. Schwartz (op. 
ctt. 29f., 39f.) suggests that this Claudius-tradition may explain the well- 
known objection of Gaius, that when the apocalypse was written (z.e. in the 
fourth year of Claudius), there was no Christian church at Thyatira. 
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salem. In any case it is as incompatible with John the apostle 
as the title * d:8daxados, which could hardly have been used of 
an apostle. Polykrates, indeed, calls Philip an apostle, but not 
John, and as he uses pdprus immediately afterwards of Polykarp, 
Thraseas, and Sagaris, it is probably employed here in the 
light of Apoc 1% Thus all the indications point to John 
the presbyter, who is further identified with the beloved disciple 
of the Fourth gospel. If this identification is right, it tallies 
with the hypothesis of Delff,t Harnack, and Bousset. If it 
is wrong, it is a fresh witness to the fusion of John the presbyter 
with John the apostle (7.e. as the bosom-disciple, and perhaps 
as pdptus in the tragic sense). Since Polykrates in all like- 
lihood meant to describe John the apostle, the confusion is 
similar to that in the case of Philip whom he has just mentioned. 
The really doubtful point is to determine how far the last chapter 
of the Fourth gospel contributed to this result. Was this 
appendix (or, at any rate, 212425) a deliberate attempt by the 
Ephesian circle to claim for John the presbyter a gospel of John 
the beloved apostle, or vice versa? Or was the identification of 
the two men due to the misreading of the text by a later age? 
In short, does the appendix merely witness to a fusion already 
present, or was it one of the primary sources of the fusion? 
Either theory is tenable, and it depends upon the view taken of 
the gospel’s aim and original character which falls to be adopted. 
The former seems to me slightly preferable, but here as elsewhere 
in the literary criticism of the Fourth gospel one has to jump for 
conclusions,—if one is eager for them,—and that is usually to 
iand in a bog of confusion. 


(a) The probability of Irenzeus having confused the son of Zebedee with 
the presbyter John depends not only upon the fact that the latter really 
existed,—a fact which it should be no longer necessary to prove,—but on the 
presbyter’s authority and residence in Asia Minor. The latter point is still 
disputed, on the ground that Papias does not expressly state it; and some 
critics, who admit the existence of the presbyter John, place him not in Asia 
Minor but in Syria or Palestine, partly on the grounds of supposed internal 
evidence drawn from the book of Revelation, partly because he is identified 
with some former priest called John (e.g. that of Ac 4°, cp. Ac 67), partly 
because thereby the Judean tradition of the Fourth gospel is accounted for 

* It is a different thing when Polykarp is called d:ddoxados drocrohixds 
cal wpogyrixds (Mart. Polyk. 16). 

+ Tohn (the priest of Ac 4°?), a man of priestly rank, composed the Fourth 
gospel before the fall of Jerusalem (SX., 1892, 83f.). See above, p. 566. 
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(so recently A. Meyer, Erbes, and Zurhellen). But when the apocalypse is 
assigned to John the presbyter, his Asiatic connection follows. There is 
certainly nothing in Papias to show that John was an Asiatic, or that he had 
even met him. Still, though pa@nrat was the earliest title assumed by the 
Christian Jews of Palestine, it does not follow that its application to Aristion 
and John the presbyter denotes their Palestinian /ocus, and the Ephesian /ocus 
of the Fourth gospel in its present form is indicated, not only by the external 
evidence of tradition, but by converging lines of internal evidence, c.g. the 
fact that it springs from the same circle or school as the apocalypse (itself an 
undoubtedly Asiatic document), the presence of the Ephesian Logos ideas, 
and of the controversy with the Baptist’s followers. 

(4) If the Fourth gospel was ranked by Papias as a standard for measuring 
the others (see above, p. 187), why did not Eusebius record his evidence? 
Was it because (Schwartz, 23 f.) the historian could not agree with the bishop's 
tradition of the origin of the gospel as prior to Luke and Mark? Eusebius, 
on this hypothesis, would pass over the testimony of Papias because the latter, 
holding the early martyrdom of John, did not maintain the Ephesian 
residence and longevity of the apostle which, since Irenzeus and Clement, 
had become the dominant belief of the church. If so, this would also account 
for the puzzling failure of Irenzeus to employ such witness from Papias. 
The acquaintance of the latter with the Fourth gospel reappears in a curious 
argumentum of Codex Vatic. Alex. (quoted and discussed by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supern. Relig. p. 210, and Burkitt, Zwo Lectt. on Gospels, 1901, 
Appendix ii.): euangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Johanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus, 
discipulus Johannis carus, in exotericis—id est in extremis [¢.¢. externis or 
extraneis}] quinque libris retulit. This argumentum is obviously translated 
from the Greek, and its origin is pre-Hieronymian. It seems to cite Papias 
as the authority for a theory of the Fourth gospel’s origin which is allied to 
that of the Muratorian canon ; both probably go back to the Leucian 4céa, or 
to an independent tradition playing on Jn 21%, The paragraph in the 
Muratorian canon, though mutilated or abbreviated, gives a clear sense: 
Cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: conieiunate mihi hodie 
triduo, et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enarremus. Eadem 
nocte reuelatum Andrez ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes 
suo nomine cuncta describeret (‘‘when his fellow-disciples and bishops 
exhorted him [to write a gospel-narrative?], he said: Fast with me for three 
days from to-day [cp. Ac 13%, Tert. de ze. 6] and let us tell one another 
what may be revealed to any one of us. That very night it was revealed to 
Andrew, one of the apostles, that John was to narrate all in his own name, 
while they were all to revise (or collate) it [dvaywwoxdvrwy rdvrwv)”). If 
the words ef episcopes were deleted, as a mere accommodation to the popular 
legend (so Schwartz), it would be possible to regard this paragraph as a claim 
for the collective and catholic authority of the twelve behind the gospel of 
John, or at least for the authority of a certain circle of disciples who were 
able personally to guarantee traditions of Jesus. The evolution of a tradition 
like the ‘Johannine’ is never entirely deliberate and literary ; motives of 
which men are seldom conscious combine to forward a tendency, once it has 
set in. Still, it throws up written statements which in their turn became 
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factors in the process of ecclesiastical definition or pious fancy. The naive 
testimony of the Muratorian canon belongs to this class, though intrinsically 
it is no more than a legendary amplification of Jn 21°4%, interpreted in the 
light of the rising claim for the apostolic authorship of a gospel which 
is attributed to special inspiration and possibly credited, as the context 
implies, with completeness no less than chronological order. 

In the argumentum, ‘exotericis’ might be, of course, an error for 
‘ exegeticis,’—which would tally with the title of Papias’ work (see above, 
p. 599),—and Bousset (7ZZ., 1914, 104) is inclined to regard the allusion to 
Papias as authentic, since Papias would be protesting against a tradition that 
the gospel was only published after John’s death. If it really refers to some- 
thing that was in Papias, it must have alluded to the presbyter John, and as 
the tradition or opinion which it controverts goes back to a misunderstanding 
of Jn 21”, Papias must have regarded the presbyter as the author of the 
Fourth gospel—so Heitmiiller (ZVW., 1914, 200f.), who further suggests 
that the presbyters quoted by Clement of Alexandria (see above, p. 15) 
were the presbyters known to Papias. Clemen’s instinct is to accept the 
argumentum as genuine. Only, it was originally an epilogue to the apocalypse 
(manifestatum =revelatum=daexadtpOny), and transcribed by mistake as a 
prologue to the gospel, Bacon suggests (JBZ., 1913, 194f., ‘The Latin 
Prologues of John’); he explains the protest against posthumous editing as 
applicable to the apocalypse no less than to the gospel, since the need for 
apostolic authority in the case of the apocalypse required either an early date 
for that book (prior to John the apostle’s martyrdom) or else posthumous 
publication. This ingenious theory certainly relieves us of the difficulty 
created by the prologue, when taken as referring to the gospel. The point 
is only of subsidiary interest. But its very obscurity serves to bring out the 
difficulty of securing anything like a fixed and firm tradition about Papias 
and the Fourth gospel in the second century. 
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A. On pp. 62-63. The Delphi inscription (ep. ZWZ., 1912, 
345f.; W. P. Armstrong, Princeton Theological Review, ix. 290~- 
298; Deissmann’s S#. Paul, pp. 235f.; Bruston in RTQR, 
1913, 122—140; Ramsay in £x.” vii. 468f., etc.) now seems to 
fix approximately Paul’s trial before Gallio at Corinth to 51-52 
A.D. I have inserted Brassac’s chronological scheme, in order 
to show how this new point of calculation affects the arrangement 
of the apostle’s life ; a comparison of it with Goguel’s is enough 
to show that there is still room for variations of opinion, but 
there certainly seem to be increasing difficulties in the way of 
dating, ¢.g., the Jerusalem Council earlier than 49 a.D. 


B. pp. 76f. The ingenious theory propounded by Harnack 
(SBBA., 1910, pp. 560f., and BVT. iv. 59), and tentatively 
adopted by Lake (ZZ. 83 f.), saves the genuineness of 2 Thess., 
but at too heavy acost. On this view, 2 Thess. was addressed to 
a minority (drapyxyy, 218) of the local church, ze. to Jewish Chris- 
tians with whom his relations were less cordial and confidential 
than with the Gentile Christians. Hence the difference of tone 
and treatment in the two epistles. But, while this gives quite a 
good sense to 1 Th 5?’, the existence ofa Jewish Christian minority 
is not recognised in 1 Thess. ; indeed, that epistle is written for the 
whole church (1 Th 11), not specially for the Gentile Christian 
majority, and it is a desperate resource to question. the authen- 
ticity of the address. Though dzapyjv is probably the correct 
reading (cp. EGZ. iv. 50), it denotes the Christiansat Thessalonica 
as compared with others to follow (cp. 3! and 1‘), and 2 Thess. 
never (e.g. in 13-4, 36) suggests that the readers formed a section 
in the local church. It is possible, in the light of Ac 17‘, that 
thé earliest converts were Jewish Christians and that they were 
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afterwards outnumbered by Gentile Christians; but it is not 
necessary to assume that Gentile Christians, some of whom must 
have been proselytes, could not take such an interest in Jewish 
apocalyptic traditions as is presupposed in 2 Thess. Besides, as 
Professor Frame insists, the hypothesis does not really remove 
the psychological difficulty which occasions it, ‘for although the 
presence of reminiscences is adequately accounted for, the sur- 
prising similarity of the epistolary outline is not.” Even the 
terms of 1 Th 527” do not imply more than the existence of 
ordinary divisions, not even more, than in 1 Co 1-2. 

Maurice Goguel’s (RAZR. lxxi. 248 f.) theory that 2 Thess. was 
really addressed to Berea, and that a copy of it at Thessalonica 
lost its original address, seems quite improbable. 


C. p. 169. This theory, that one or more of Paul’s letters 
may have been written from an imprisonment in Ephesus, has 
attracted some attention recently. It is not quite new (cp. p. 139), 
but never won serious notice till it had been re-stated by Albertz 
(cp. p. 169), B. W. Robinson (JBZ., 1910, 181-189), Deissmann, 
Goguel (RR. Ixvi. 330 f.), and Westberg (Zur Neutestamentliche 
Chronologie, 1911). These scholars discuss the salient data, and 
there is an argument between Professor Lake (2.8 viii. pp. 481 f.) 
and Professor Bacon (¢¢d. ix. pp. 235f.) which brings out the 
issues clearly. Neither the mention of the mpoi:rdpiov nor the 
allusion to ‘Czesar’s household’ in Philippians is incompatible 
with Ephesus, and, if Ph 3 is a reply to Judaisers, the Ephe- 
sian situation would suit the context. But, to put Philippians 
so early, is to face the difficulty of its silence on the great collec- 
tion for the Jerusalem ‘saints,’ which occupied Paul at that time; 
the supposed need of dating Philippians near the earlier epistles 
is not a convincing (see on p. 105) argument; and there is no 
reason which absolutely rules out the ordinary Roman hypothesis. 
The early tradition, e.g. of the Marcionite prologues, is in favour 
of a Roman imprisonment as the occasion for the prison-epistles 
(“a Roma de carcere”). Even the apparent exception in the 
case of Colossians (“‘apostolus iam ligatus scribit eis ab 
Epheso ”) may be no more than apparent, since the words seem 
to imply that Paul, on his way to Rome as prisoner, passed 
through Ephesus. 

The bearing of the hypothesis on the epistles is mainly felt 
with regard to Philippians, which is dated from Ephesus in the 
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sixth decade by Albertz, Lake, Feine, and Goguel, especially ; 
Feinc, putting Philippians between 1 and 2 Corinthians, relegates 
Ephesians and Philemon to the Caesarean captivity, while Robin- 
son assigns the latter epistles to the Ephesian imprisonment. The 
archeological and literary details do not seem strong enough to 
bear the weight of any such hypothesis, in our present state of 
knowledge (cp. M. Jones, £xp.° x. 289 f., and E. W. Winstanley, 
ibid, ix. 481 f.). 


D. pp. 185 f. The two-source theory had the honour of 
being condemned on June 26, 1912, by the Papal Biblical 
Commission, but even the serious criticism to which it has been 
subjected during recent years has not invalidated its right to be 
considered the best available working hypothesis, provided that 
it is stated in such a way as to allow for oral tradition operating 
alongside of the documents, and also in such a way as to avoid 
an ultra-literary narrowness of outlook. 

The most searching and elaborate attempt to investigate the 
rise and range of Q has been W. Haupt’s, in his Worte Jesu und 
Gemeindeueberlieferung (Leipzig, 1913). On this view, Q is a 
composite document successively issued in four editions, from 
¢ 50 A.D. onwards. Q! contains the address to the disciples 
(from Mt 10%, 78, 10%, 518, 24%, 2498-15-22. 29-31. 34 and parallels) 
and the section on the reproof of the disciples (Mt 181%, 1927 
and parallels). In Q?, a less particularistic edition, ¢ 55 A.D. 
additions had been made, eg. Mt 518-21! 23f., @l4f. 528. 82. 80, 29, 
1819, 1720, besides material bearing on the disputes between 
Jesus and the Jewish authorities (preserved in Mk 2!°8, 31-6. 22-30, 
yl-l4 Q11-13. 18) yo2-12. 17-31, 7115-17. 27f,, 7 21-27. 35-40 and parallels). Q2? 
was known to Paul. 2 consists of ethical church teaching, ze. 
the bulk of the non-Marcan Q material in Matthew and Luke. 
It was post-Pauline, ¢. 70 a.D., and compiled from Q? and Q? 
(in expanded form) and also from an earlier (¢. 50 A.D.) docu- 
ment G (i.e. Grundschrift) employed by Mark, and later by 
Matthew and Luke. Mark’s gospel, c. 70 a.D., was composed 
from this G, a Jewish Christian source, and S, a special source of 
Hellenistic character and mainly narrative (not earlier than 
44 A.D.—on account of 10%8—and not later than 60 A.D.). Mark, 
however, did not know Q%, And even when Matthew used it 
(after 100 a.D.), he did so in a further redaction of G+ QOl+Q°4+ 
Q3, which emanated from a somewhat reactionary Jewish Chris- 
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tian circle after 70 A.D. Luke’s gospel (¢. 100 a.p.) used G and 
Q? and also a special narrative source L (¢. 80 A.D.) = 15-252, 
35-8-10-16a, 19-20, 416-30, g I-11, gII-17, 81-8, g51-56, ol. 17-20, 38-42 127-28, 
1249-50, 731-9, 31-33, y711-19, yol-10, 28, 37-98. 41-44 9 797-38, 2 23-6. 14-18, 21. 28, 
31-33. 95-40, 43-44, 48-52a, 5b, gl-2, 4-7, 11-12, 16-19, 230-25, 29-33a, 34a, 354, 86-37. 
89-43. 460-49. 55-56, 9 41-9 11-33. 35-43, As an example of how the 
source-diyision works out, we may take the twelfth chapter of 
Mark: vv.!3! are assigned to Q2, vv.32-34 to Mark himself, vv.5-40 
to Q? again, and wv.*!-#4 to S. In the first chapter G is assigned 
vy.2-3-4.7-13. 35-45, Ffaupt’s scattered remarks are more instructive 
than his general theory, which is intricate to the verge of unreality. 
He tends to throw the best things in the gospels late. Mark 
used Q, but the reason why he passed over so much that Matthew 
and Luke preserved from it was that Q did not then contain such 
pearls as the Sermon on the Mount. Hence Q? is overloaded, 
and, by an equally perverse process of argument, the “small Apoca- 
lypse” forms part of Ql. What Haupt has succeeded in doing is 
to clear up some points in Mark, and to bring out the fact (see 
above, p. 196) that Q was not identically the same at all periods, 
But the latter thesis is exaggetated. There is really no case 
made out for Q! at all. For critical estimates of the monograph, 
see Bousset (7ZZ., 1915, 220 f.) and J. H. Wilkinson (Review of 
Theology and Philosophy, ix. 542-551). 

According to Buckley (see p. 179), Q was the ultimate source 
for two non-Marcan documents—-MQ, used by Matthew for his 
discourses, and T, a gospel employed as a framework by Luke, 
who used Q, if at all, sparingly. This view tends to the decom- 
position of Q, and the process is carried fully out by Spitta (see 
p- 179), who finds G (the Grundschrift of the gospels) best 
represented in Luke. G was the Greek version of an originally 
(apostolic?) Aramaic document (40-44 a.D.), based on the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. To it Luke added 1-2, 957-184, and 
a number of passages like 422-80, 51-1, 71-15. 96-50, gl217, yol-35, 45-46, 
gT-l3. 24-27. 41-46, 26-12, 39-48 5418-85, Another version of the 
Aramaic source passed into Mark through an Ur-Marcus, and it 
is this Ur-Marcus, not our canonical Mark, on which Matthew 
and Luke draw (cp. Case in 4/7, 1913, 431 f., and Iverach in 
£T., 1913, 161f.). Such a position is not far from that of 
Burton (see pp. 178, 198, and /BZ., 1912, 95f.), who holds that 
the two-source theory should be replaced by a multiple-document 
hypothesis, and that the main sources, apart from Mark, used by 
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Matthew and Luke were G (a Galilean document) and P (a Perean 
source). 

On the ordinary view of Q, see G. H. Gilbert (477, 1912, 
‘The Jesus of Q’), Granger’s papers on their contents (£x/. 
1915-1917), and F. W. Worsley (Zhe Apocalypse of Jesus, 1912, 
pp. 112f., on ‘The Apocalyptic Element in Q’). 


E. pp. 212f. None of the recent attempts made to date 
the three synoptic gospels before 70 A.D. moves me one inch 
from the position outlined on pp. 212f., 311f. Harnack’s essay 
(BVT iv. pp. 90-135) to place Matthew prior to 70 A.D. cannot 
be carried through, as he admits, without recourse to interpola- 
tions. His interpretation of Lk 194, 2020" hardly amounts to 
more than a piece of special pleading; and the relationship 
between Luke and Josephus is not weighed impartially—in 
fact, it is not weighed at all. The pre-7o date assigned to Luke 
by Koch (Die Abfassungszeit d. Lukanischen Geschichtswerk, 
1911), who places the Gospel in 61-62 and Acts in 63, Torrey 
(see below), Plooij (see p. 304), and others (e.g. Allen in DAC. 
1. 474f.: Luke= 47-60, Mark = 30-50, Matthew=c. 50), is not 
a stable position (cp. M. Jones, £xf.8 vii. 193 f., on Harnack’s 
Statement), much less the assigning of Mark (cp. A. T. 
Robertson, £x.8 xv. 197 f.) to ¢. 50 A.D., or of Matthew (Ayles, 
Interpreter, 1916, 170f.) to 63-66 a.D. It is another matter, of 
course, when Spitta dates his.Grundschrift not later than the 
Opening years of the fifth decade (see above, p. 203). 

I ought to have quoted the Irenzus passage in full: 
“Matthew published his gospel-writing (ypadyv ciayyediov) 
among the Hebrews in their own language, while Peter and Paul 
were in Rome preaching the gospel and founding the church 
(edayyeALopevov Kat Oepedvovvrwy THv éxkAnoiav). After their 
decease (éfo8ov), Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also 
wrote and transmitted to us what Peter had preached, while 
Luke, the attendant of Paul (6 dxdéAovfos Havaov) recorded in 
a book the gospel preached by Paul. Afterwards John the 
disciple of the Lord, who also reclined on his bosom, published 
the gospel while he was residing at Ephesus in Asia.” The 
Meaning is that neither Peter nor Paul wrote gospels; this was 
done for them by Mark and Luke. It is specially noted that 
they did not write until after the death of their apostolic 
authorities, unlike Matthew, who wrote during their mission at 
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Rome. Thus Irenzeus shows that all the three synoptic gospels 
had apostolic authority ; though Matthew’s alone was composed 
during the lifetime of Peter and Paul, yet Mark and Luke 
carried on the Petrine and Pauline witness. There is a secondary 
distinction between Peter and Paul’s oral ministry and the 
writing of gospels, but this does not invalidate the natural sense 
of the passage as given above. 


F. pp. 252-253. A considerable amount of attention has 
been paid recently to the supposed interpolation in 1627-20, 
The shakiness of the argument from silence is recognised by A. 
Dell (ZW, 1914, 1-49), who admits that Justin does pre- 
suppose v.18 at least; the freedom used by Irenzus gave 
him no occasion to quote the passage verbally, and the first 
explicit discussion is in Tertullian’s de pudicitia (21). Grill’s 
view was that the interpolation is dual; first v.17 was added 
before 150 a.D. (cp. Justin’s Dial. 100), and then vwy.1819 
(unknown to Irenzeus, 111. 18. 4). This is partially followed by 
Soltau, and by Schnitzer (Hat Jesus das Papstum gestiftet?3 1910, 
pp. 72f.). The less radical view that the passage is a 
Matthzean (Petrine?) supplement to the primitive Marcan text, 
but not an interpolation from the second century, is favoured 
by B. W. Bacon (£xf.8 xiii. 1-23) and Lake (ZEP. 377).' 
Guignebert (Za FPrimauté de Pierre et la Venue de Pierre d 
Rome, Paris, 1909) regards vv.!*!9 as an interpolation made by 
some early second-century editor, who availed himself of an 
apocryphal logion in order to buttress the ecclesiastical idea 
of Peter’s primacy, and D. Volter (Das Bekenntniss d. Petrus, 
Strassburg, 1911) looks on the passage as a Petrine equivalent 
for Paul’s claim in Gal 145-16—-a relationship which is exactly 
reversed by Dom Chapman (Revue Bénédictine, 1912, 133-147), 
who finds that Gal 1-2 presupposes an acquaintance with the 
saying in question. F. Dibelius (Das abendmahl, 1911, pp. 63f.) 
connects the rock-saying with the prediction of 2 Es 13° (based 
on Dan 24°) that the messiah would “cut out for himself a great 
mountain ”—which is as far-fetched as the anti-papal or pro- 
Petrine ecclesiastical hypothesis. The latter led even scholars 
like Baur (Pazi, Eng. tr. i. 369f.) and Pfleiderer (Uvz. i. 246; 
Ro 151*+%8 “have been either bodily interpolated or very 
much modified by a Roman bishop of the second century, who 
wished by this correction to limit Paul’s relations with Rome and 
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thereby to give scope to the Roman Peter-legend which was 
growing up in his time”) into hallucinations and suspicions 
about the text of Ro 15. 


G. pp. 260-261. I leave this section -as it was written. 
But the whole problem of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
has been re-set in a phase of recent criticism which I have 
discussed in DAC. i. pp. 489-494. 

With regard to the supposed relation between this Gospel and 
the canonical Matthew, in the early stages of the transmission 
from the vernacular into Greek, Professor Margoliouth (ZxA.8 vii. 
61f.) conjectures that the original Hebrew. gospel of Matthew 
passed through a Syriac version, largely preserved in the 
Lewisian Syriac text, before it was employed in the Greek 
Matthew. 


H. p. 265. The omission of Mk 645-86 is of extreme 
importance for the general relation between Luke and Mark. It 
starts a problem which has suggested a variety of solutions (cp. 
GHD. ii. 156f.). The unity of the style tells against the obvious 
suggestion (Wright, Williams in OSS. 417, Holdsworth in 
Gospel Origins, 154f., Spitta,'pp. 218f., Wendling, etc.) that it 
may not have formed part of the Mark which Luke had before 
him. Another theory is that the omission was accidental, Luke’s 
eye being caught- by the second story of the feeding (8!%2!) or 
by the second (82) allusion to Bethsaida (so, recently, J. M. 
Thompson, Zhe Miracles of the New Testament, pp. 81-83). 
The probability is that it was intentional, however; indeed, 
if we cannot accept the ingenious view that Luke left out the 
passage because he felt he had no room for it (e.g. Sanday, 
OSS, 24f.: “I have little doubt that St. Luke was conscious of 
being: pressed for space, and that he felt obliged to economise 
his materials”), we are reduced to the hypothesis that the 
omission was deliberate. Various reasons have been assigned. 
Luke, according to Wernle (Synoptische Frage, 5), ¢.g., left out 
81-10 as a doublet ; 8" he already possessed in another source ; 
7/23 was of no interest to his readers, and he tends elsewhere 
to omit such Jewish discussions ; 774-8? was not in accord with 
his universalism, and the two cures were “7 derb und vulgaren 
fiir den spateren Glauben.” ‘This is practically the line taken 
by von Soden (WZ. 168 f.), Buckley (pp. 61 f.), Goguel, Loisy, 
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Wellhausen (Zvn/.2 54), and Sir John Hawkins (OSS. 60-74), 
among others. The last-named scholar gives particularly 
adequate reasons for holding that the contents of the section 
might have been considered by Luke either “ unsuitable for his 
Gospel, or at least not so suitable for it as other materials which 
he had ready for use.” He admits that the omission may have 
been accidental, to begin with; ‘“ Luke may first have missed 
this division of Mark by opening his MS at the wrong place,” 
and then, after discovering his mistake, may have felt, on examin- 
ing the section, that it was needless to go back and fill up the gap. 
But the stress of the explanation falls on the intentional motive. 
W. Richmond (£x#.8 ii. 547 f.) adds that Luke did not care to 
reproduce the stories of Jesus journeying to avoid a crisis, and 
that he made the omission in order to “ bring into relief what was to 
him the turning-point of the history of the Ministry, viz. the time 
at which our Lord began to face and to foretell the Passion, and 
so, not only to make space for, but to lead up to his one great 
addition to the record of this time in ‘the Great Interpolation.’” 
At any rate, since Mk 811-2 and 8!*-21 are caught up by Luke later, 
in reverse order (125456 1153-321), it seems difficult to believe 
that he did not possess them in their Marcan form or in a source 
like Q. This seems clear on various grounds. The weight of 
evidence tells in favour of the hypotheses which assume that 
Luke, for some reason or other, passed over matter which lay 
before him. 


J. pp. 273-274. Lk 95!-18, according to Bartlet (OSS. 
351 f.) and Maurenbrecher (Von Jerusalem nach Rom, 1911, pp. 
262 f.), is a special source which originated with Philip; accord- 
ing to Streeter (OSS. 189f.), it is mainly excerpted from Q; 
according to E. W. Parsons (4 Historical Examination of Some 
Non-Markan Elements in Luke, Chicago, 1914, pp. 16-62), it is 
a special document emanating from the Jerusalem church before 
50 or 55 A.D. Dean Rockwell Wickes (Zhe Sources of Luke's 
Pevean Section, Chicago, 1912) had carried the analysis so far as 
to distinguish the materials which Matthew had used, from a 
second ‘Judean’ document only known to Luke (1030-37, 7213-20, 
1319, rqlOP, 75182, 1615.10-51, p 71219, 789-14, yoll9 ete); but 
the criteria do not seem quite conclusive. Colonel Mackinlay 
(St. Lukes Threefold Narrative of Christ's Last Journey to 
Jerusalem, 1911) conjectures that 43!-10%, 113-1424, 1425-2018 
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are parallel accounts of the same journey; but the triple 
accounts of Paul’s conversion in Acts are not on the same plane, 
and the relation of Luke to his sources becomes confused and 
unintelligible on this ingenious hypothesis, as on that of Spitta 
(Die Synoptische Grundschrift, 1912, 465 f.). 


K. p. 285. The title, Updées, had come over from 
biographies of heroes like Hannibal and Alexander; a book 
like Acts, in its formal literary aspect, is not so novel a 
departure as Luke’s first book, the Gospel. There are partial 
analogies in earlier literature, even for the gospel-form. Biography 
began ‘‘ when the disciples of Aristotle and Epicurus exerted them- 
selves to find out and record the lives of their masters. But bio- 
graphy in our sense—the complete writing of a life year by year 
with dates and documents—was never practised at all in antiquity. 
Think of the Gospels, of Acts, even of ‘Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. 
They are different one from another, but they are all unlike any 
modern biography in their resolute indifference to anything like 
completeness. Ancient ‘ Lives’ asa rule select a few great deeds, 
a few great sayings or discourses ; they concentrate upon the last 
years of their subject and often especially upon his death” 
(G. G. A. Murray, Zuripides, pp. 20-21). ‘This illustrates what 
has been said above (pp. 45f.) on the literary forms which 
preceded the Gospels and Acts. If Plutarch is reckoned in, some 
modification would be necessary. But, even apart from Plutarch, 
there are anticipations of the kind of writing which we meet in 
the Lucan writings in particular. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in 
the first century B.c., praises the historian Theopompus of Chios 
for providing his readers not only with the facts of history but 
with information about Pious dvSpav Kat mpd€ets kat TEAN Kal TUXAS 
(Zp. ad. Pompeium, vi.), and Theopompus was not alone in this. 
Professor Rhys Roberts cites a remark of Kaibel about Memnon 
of Chios,.in the first century a.p. “He wrote the history of his 
native town of Heraclea with the special purpose of depicting 
the mpdges, 70y, Blo, and rédq of the local tyrants. This 
moralising aim distinguishes him from his source Nymphis; it 
makes him resemble Plutarch rather than an historian at all.” 
The combination of personal allusions (‘we’-sections) and 
narrative is fully illustrated from Greek and Roman literature 
by Norden (pp. 316f.). He assumes that a Lucan iopvypa of 
this kind formed the groundwork of Acts, but that the editor of 
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these memoirs employed some other sources. To illustrate the 
close of Acts before describing the death of Paul, he (pp. 37f., 
332) points to the fact that apparently the account of Apollonius 
by Damis ended also before the death of Apollonius, and that 
Philostratus carried it forward just as Eusebius (#7. £. ii. 22) did 
with Luke’s history. The two instances are not parallel, but 
the suggestion is worth weighing in the light of what is argued 
above on pp. 312 f. 


L. pp. 286f. By way of reaction against the vogue of 
source-criticism, Professor C. C. Torrey (Zhe Composition and 
Date of Acts, 1916) has suggested that 1°-15%% represents the 
translation of an Aramaic source, emanating from the Jerusalem 
church, which designed to show “how Antioch became the 
first great Gentile centre of Christianity.” Luke then supple- 
mented this “translation of a single document—a lucky find— 
by a very brief outline of Paul’s missionary labours, enlivened by 
miscellaneous personal reminiscences.” The former document 
is to be dated in 49-50 a.D., since its author (15°°f) did not 
know Silas had accompanied Paul on a new tour. Luke is 
supposed to have come across it in Rome about 62 a.D., and 
to have treated it cautiously and reverently; it was the discovery 
of this document indeed which prompted him to write the sequel 
to his gospel (already composed in 60-61 A.D.). 

The linguistic evidence led by Professor Torrey certainly 
seems to clear up some difficulties in the text of 17~153%, and 
he has made a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the 
Aramaic substratum of these chapters. The value of his work 
lies in the proof that the text is often unintelligible apart from 
some Aramaic source, and that a consideration of this factor is 
at least as fruitful as mere dissection of the Greek text. At the 
same time, he has not succeeded in ruling out the possibility 
that 11~-15°8 did not contain more than one Aramaic source; 
the homogeneity of the section is not self-evident, and probably 
the most hopeful line of advance is to combine his own results 
with a more reserved reliance on different sources (cp. W J. 
Wilson in “arvard Review, 1918, 74f.). The conjectures about 
Luke’s acquaintance and use of the document are also speculative. 
Why should Luke have treated this so differently from his sources 
in the Gospel? And how did it first reach him in Rome, of 
all places? Finally, the attempt (pp. 68f.) to date both the 
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third Gospel and Acts prior to 70 A.D. is not more successful than 
usual (see above, p. 625). Professor Bacon lays stress upon 
the assumption of homogeneity in the two parts of the book 
(A/T., 1918, pp. 1-23), which he is disposed to regard as 
unproven and damaging. The familiar difficulties about re- 
translating into an Aramaic dialect have also (cp. Vosté, RB., 
1917, 300-303) to be faced. 


M. pp. 292f. The existence of a source for the Stephen- 
section is admitted by R. Schumacher in his recent study on 
Der Diakon Stephanus (1910), § 2; see further on this point 
Pahncke’s essay in SK. (1912) pp. 1-38, M. Jones (Zxf.8 xiii, 
161 f.), J. Weiss (Ure. 121f.), and E. F. Scott’s Beginnings of 
the Church (1914), pp. 224f. The radical treatment of ch. 8 
is countered by K. Pieper in his monograph on Die Simon- 
Magus Pericope (1911), and the position of Simon discussed in 
Ramsay’s Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness 


of NT (1915), pp. 117 f. 


N. pp. 307-309. The character of the decree is still (cp. 
Exp." iii. 564f.) debated hotly. So far as its form is concerned, 
the point is that it is conveyed in a letter, not in the wake of an 
introductory letter. Verses 22 f. are ‘a letter introducing to the 
notice of the readers a formal decree, though the decree is not 
appended to the letter as was usually the case, but is worked 
into the latter portion of the epistle itself” (Hicks, Classical 
Review, i. 45). With regard to the contents, it is a fair 
hypothesis, which answers most of the requirements of the 
context, to suppose that it was a food law, with some conces- 
sions or accommodations for the sake of preserving or restoring 
unity. Thus the force of the ydp in v.?! is not, “this regula- 
tion is meant for the Gentile Christians, because the Jewish 
Christians do not need it,” but “this is to be observed by the 
Gentile Christians because the existence of scruples among 
Jewish Christians or Jews renders it necessary if they are to live 
in harmony.” This appears to be more relevant to the general 
situation than a moral statement, that is, if Gal 2 and Ac 15 are 
equated. Also it obviates the necessity of deleting kat mvexray 
as a later insertion. As for eiSwAofvrwv and the incorporation of 
the Gentiles in the kingdom of God, there is an informing note 
by Wellhausen in his A/einen Propheten (p. 183) on Zec 9"; a 
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modern illustration of the difficulty raised by such food may be 
seen in the pages of Francis Parkman’s Jesuits in North America 
(ch. xvi.), where he describes how a French priest Joques, who 
was captured by the Red Indians and forced to share their life, 
preferred to starve rather than to partake of the game they caught. 
“The game was devoted to Areskoui, their god, and eaten in his 
honour. Joques would not taste the meat offered to a demon.” 

The strongest objector in English to the hypothesis of a food 
law is Lake (ZZP. 30f., 48f.), and its thoroughgoing defender 
is K. Six (Des Apostel-Dekret, 1912), who seems to me to have 
practically proved his case. The subject is discussed from 
various angles by F. Dibelius (SX., 1914, pp. -618f.), Preuschen 
(ZN W., 1913, pp. 1-22: wopveta = prostitutio sacra), Sanday (Zxp.8 
vi. 289 f.), Bacon (£xf.8 vii. 4of.), and Maurice Jones (Zx.8 v. 
242f., vi. 66f.). Harnack’s statement of the problem is subjected 
to damaging criticism by Sanday (in Theol. Studien Theodor Zahn 
dargebracht, 1909, pp. 317f.) and Clemen (Z/. vill. 793 f.). 
The survey of the data by Watkins (St. Pauls Fight for Galatia, 
pp. 203f, 230f., 243f.) is both thorough and well-balanced. 
The recent discussion by Achelis (U7c. pp. 45 ff.) agrees with 
the hypothesis above. Achelis draws attention to the fact that 
the omissions are even more significant than the inclusions; 
fortunately for Christianity, for example, neither the observance 
of the Sabbath nor the prohibition of pork was inserted in this 
list of demands made by Jewish Christianity upon paganism at 
the threshold of the church. He inclines to believe that a 
better setting for the decree, however, lies in the later period of 
Ac 21% (see above, pp. 307-308). J. Weiss (Ure. pp. r92f, 
235 f.) also places the decree later, when Silas was in Jerusalem 
after the second mission-tour, but his reconstruction of the 
situation rests upon an unsatisfactory treatment of the sources; 
thus in Ac 15 he finds two documents used by the author—one 
an Antiochene source (15! 12), the other, a fragment also, from 
a source which included 12, 9348, rol-z118 This second 
(15°12 186) source originally had nothing to do with Paul, and 
has been edited unchronologically by the final author of Acts. 
It is disappointing to find criticism of such a character stil] being 
devoted to the structure of the book. 


O. p. 430. In JBL. (1911) 129f., C. R. Williams shows that 
there is no linguistic evidence to justify the separation of 13 
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from 1-12. But 13°25 is a problem by itself. Both Slot and 
Seeberg hesitate to regard it as part of the original homily. 
Torrey (JBL., 1911, 137f.), after refuting the ‘feminine’ hypo- 
thesis of Harnack and Rendel Harris (see above, pp. 441 f.), 
proceeds to argue that 1-12 is the transcript of a sermon, to. 
which 13!7- 16-19 were added, before the middle of the second 
century, by some editor who wished to imply that the entire 
work was Paul’s. The absence of any tradition associating. 
Barnabas and Rome is one count against the view of Dibelius 
that 1-12 was originally a sermon of Barnabas to Jewish 
Christians at Rome, which was afterwards written out (with 
the addition of 13) for the benefit of Gentile Christians at 
Antioch. 

The plea for Prisca’s authorship (pp. 441f.) is urged but 
not strengthened by M. A. R. Tuker (Mineteenth Century, 
Ixxvili. pp. 81f.: ‘The Gospel according to Prisca’), who de- 
clines to admit any collaboration by Aquila. Prisca wrote in 
her own name and in that 6f Aquila to the household-church in 
Rome, and this explains the anonymity of the epistle. “One of 
thése early busybodies who occupied themselves in destroying 
the traces of women’s part in evangelisation struck out its 
superscription and subscription, but no false name was inter- 
polated. Had it been possible to count upon any tradition 
that Aquila wrote the letter or had any real part in it, it would 
have come down to us as ‘of Aquila and Priscilla.” 

The connection with Clemens Romanus (see above, pp. 
430~431) is sharpened by E. J. Goodspeed’s theory (/&Z., 1911, 
157-160) that, as Hebrews was addressed to Roman Christians, 
“1 Clement is written under the spur of its challenge,” as “the 
response of the Roman church to the stirring call of Hebrews to 
Christian teachership and leadership.” 


P. p. 525. All attempts to establish affinities between 
Stoicism and the New Testament, however, require to be taken 
with a strong caveat like that of Lagrange, in RB. (1912) Sf, 
192f., or of W. Capelle (7ZZ., 1913, 166: “im Grunde das 
Neutestamentliche Christenthum und die Stqa—trotz aller 
Aehnlichkeiten und Anklange—vollig inkommensurable Grdssen 
sind”). Recent research, in the case of the Johannine prologue, 
has tended to lay more emphasis upon the affinities between it 
and the older Wisdom-thought of Judaism (cp., ¢.g., J. Rendel 
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Harris, Zhe Origin of the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel, 1917; also 
F. Granger’s paper on ‘The Semitic Element in the Fourth 
Gospel,’ £x.® xi. 349 f.). 


Q. pp. 551f. It is by no means sufficient to censure the 
arbitrariness of some critical reconstructions (cp. A. E. Brooks, 
Cambridge Biblical Essays, 322f.), or to bring out features of 
unity which are often ignored by analysts (cp. E. Stange, Die 
Ejigenwart d. Joh. Produktion, 1915), or to enumerate mutually 
destructive theories and content oneself with a negative attitude 
(cp. Belser, ZQ., 1911, 404f., 568f.). ‘This gospel is itself the 
seamless robe of which it tells, and though men may cast lots 
for it they cannot rend it”—-so Strauss wrote over forty years 
ago (Gesammelte Schriften, vii. 556), and his word is applauded 
by many who are at variance with his views of the gospel. But 
criticism has moved since he wrote. The most recent and 
serious opposition to the entire source-theory is B. Weiss’ 
Das Johannes Evangelium als Einhettliches Werk geschichtlich 
erklart (1912). But the trend of investigation has been mainly 
in the opposite direction. Even so conservative a scholar. as 
Belser, e.g., conjectures (7Q., 1912, 32-58) that Aristion, the 
author of Mk 16°79, was responsible for the glosses in 534, 7536, 
195, 2174-25, and this may be taken as the very minimum. Next 
to this are the theories (cp. R. H. Strachan, ZZ. xxvii. 22 ff.) 
which posit editorial revision as the clue to most of the irregu- 
larities; a fair specimen of this class is J. M. Thompson’s 
hypothesis (developed in Zxf.° xi. 34, xiv. 214f, etc.), though it 
differs from most of its companions in making the editor not the 
original author of the appendix alone but of the entire gospel. 

The method followed by critics like Spitta and Wendt is at 
any rate more sympathetic and intelligent than that of Soltau 
(p. 560), who has reproduced once more (ZVW,, 1915, 24-53) 
his analysis of the gospel into a series of editorial additions 
made to an earlier collection of the sayings and speeches of 
Jesus. I can only repeat of this what I have said elsewhere 
(777. xiv. 190-191), that Soltau’s literary judgment does not 
inspire confidence. Lord Jeffrey once said in a notorious article, 
that you might Jook long enough among the nervous and manly 
lines of Burns before you found any stuff about dancing daffodils. 
What Wordsworth’s decp mind was to Jeffrey, devotion to Christ 
is to Soltau ; he cannot forgive its presence in the Fourth gospel, 
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and his highest praise is for the few ‘synoptic’ passages in 
which that ‘stuff’? is not obvious. The result is an intricate 
and unsatisfactory analysis, as one might expect from the 
criteria employed. 


R. pp. 581f. The date of the Fourth gospel no longer 
rouses much discussion, but two passing divergences from the 
ordinary view, one archzological and one literary, may be 
chronicled. In a crypt of the Catacomb of St. Priscilla, there 
is a fresco representing the Raising of Lazarus; it is argued (cp. 
C. D. Lamberton, Themes from St. John’s Gospelin Early Catacomb 
Painting, Princeton, 1911) that this Capella Graeca dates from 
+100 A.D., and that therefore the Fourth gospel, from which 
alone (it is supposed) such a theme could be derived, must have 
been in circulation at Rome before the close of the first century 
A.D. From the literary side, Windisch (in an article on the 
duration of Christ ministry, ZVW., 1911, 141-175) concludes 
that the Fourth gospel does not exhibit any signs of acquaintance 
with the synoptists, and that therefore it must be dated between 
80 and 100 A.D. 


S. pp. 613f. No recent investigation of the Johannine 
problem has been carried through, but I gladly cite a corrobora- 
tion of the argument offered above, from the pen of so cautious 
and conservative a scholar as the late Professor Swete, who, 
shortly before his death, summed up as follows: “We da not 
appear to have any convincing proof of the identity of the Apostle 
John with John of Ephesus, or even of the residence of the 
former at Ephesus towards the end of the first century. 
Whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with the xpeoBurepos 
"Iudvvys of Papias is uncertain; that he was an apostle in the 
narrower sense, is at least ‘not proven.’ The gradual applica- 
tion to him of the title ‘apostle’ with or instead of 6 payrys 
70d xupiov seems to have arisen from a loose use of the higher 
designation, coupled with a desire to do honour to the memory 
of the greatest teacher the Asian Church had known after the 
passing of St. Paul” (/ZS. xvii. 375-378). 
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Forgiveness of sins, in 1 Thess., 
71-72; in James, 461, 471-472, 
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Fourth gospel, place in canon, 15; 
and Book of Wisdom, 27; and 
Josephus, 29; discourses in, 
43, 46; and Papias, 187, 226; 
and Luke, 274, 285, 534 f.; and 
Ephesians, 385; and Apo- 
calypse,. 499 f.; criticism of, 
§15~582, Appendix Q; and 
1 John, 500, 589f.; date of, 
Appendix R. 

Francis of Assisi, 188, 464. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 609. 

Freer-logion, the, 242, 


Gabbatha, 550. 

Gaius, in NT., 477. 

Gaius of Rome, and Johannine 
tradition, 498 f., 511, 532. 

Galatia, 90 f., 327. 

Galatians, epistle to, place in 
canon, 16, 103; criticism of, 
83-107; and Romans, 146; 
and Acts, 307 f.; and 1 Peter, 

* 330. 

Galen, 264, 297, 299. 

Galilee, ministry of Jesus in, 2109 f. 
(Mark), 224-225 (Mark), 246- 
248 (Matt.), 264 f. (Luke), 520 f. 
(Fourth gospel). 

* Galilee,’ in Jerusalem, 254-255. 

Gardner, Percy, on Lucan mira- 
cles, 303; on story of Lazarus, 


540. 
Garvie on rehabilitation of Peter, 


573: 

Genealogies, of Jesus, 250 f., 272 ; 
in 1 Tim., 406, 408 f. 

Georgios Hamartolos, 603-604. 

Gifford, E. H., on Romans, 16, 
138, 

Glaukias, 188, 331. 

Glosses in NT text, 36f.; in 2 
Thess., 82; in Gal., 89-90; in 
1 Cor., 113-114; in 2 Cor., 
125-126, 128; in Romans, 
142-144; in Colossians, 156; 
in Philippians, 167, 171; in 
Mark, 233 f. ; in Matthew,252 f.4 
in Luke, 275 f.; in Acts, 290 f. ; 
in 1 Peter, 234 f.; in 2 Peter, 
369 f.; in Ephesians, 392; in 
Pastoral epp., 402f.; in 
Hebrews, 455 ; in James, 462 f.; 
in Apocalypse, 488 f., 496; in 
Fourth gospel, 552 f., 569 f.; in 
1 John, 585 f. ' 

Glover, T. R., 87. 
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Gat 


Gnosticism, appeal to apostolic 
tradition, 22, 187 f., 532; and 
2 Thess., 77; and Colossians, 
152f.; and Philippians, 171; 
and cp. Judas, 353f.; and 2 
Peter, 361-f.; and Ephesians, 
394f.; and Pastoral epp., 
408 f., 420; and cp. James, 
471; and Fourth gospel, 531 f., 
564; and t John, 585 f£., 587 £. 

God, conception of, in Pastoral 
epp., 412; in Apocalypse, 502- 
503; in Fourth gospel, 523 f. 

Goguel, M., on 2 Thess., Appendix 
B; on Pastoral epp., 412; on 
1 John, 592. 

Goodspeed on lost end of Mark, 
239-240. 

Gospels, canonical order of, 14 f., 
582; origin, 19 f., 214 f.; date, 
212 f.; literary structure, 22 f., 
38, 45 £., 55 f£.; object of, 216— 


217. 

Gospels, the apocryphal, 182. 

Gould, E. P., on Judas, 354; on 
James, 470. 

Gregory of Nyssa on martyrdom 
ot John, 607. 

Grotius, on Judas, 357; on 2 
Peter, 370; on authorship of 
Apocalypse, 514. 

Gunkel on Apocalypse, 490 f. 

Gwynn on Jn 2174-*5, 576, 


Harmon on Hebrews, 426. 

Harmonising, textual, 38, 
206, 253, 275. 

Harnack, on 2 Thess., Appendix 
B; on Q, 194, 205; on Luke’s 
medical language, 300; on 
Luke as historian, 302-303; 
on 1 Peter, 322, 342f.; on 
Ephesians, 390; on 3 John, 478, 

Harris, J. Rendel, on primitive 
OT quotations, 24f.; on 3 
Peter, 25; on death of Judas, 
35; on Cretans, 35; on 4§ 
Thess., 67. ; 

Haupt, W., on synoptic problem, 
Appendix D. 

Hausrath, on 2 Cor., 121 f.; 
on Paul’s patriotism, 132 f.; 
on Philemon, 164; on Philip- 
pians, 171; on Pastoral epp., 
403; on Apocalypse, 512. 

Hawkins, Sir J. C., on Q, 201- 
202; on  Luke’s omissions, 
Appendix H. 


156, 
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‘Headship. of Christ, 


379. 

'Hebraisms in Apocalypse, sor. 

Hebrew, 181. 

Hebrews, epistle to, place in 
canonical order, 17; literary 
phenomena, 52, 56, Appendix 
O; and epistle to Laodicea, 
159-160; and 1 Peter, 320 ; 
and Ephesians, 385; criticism 
of, 420-45 5; and Fourth gospel, 
422 f 

Hebrews, gospel of, and Matt., 182; 
on baptism of Jesus, 259; 
account of, 260-261, Appendix 
G. 


Hegesippus, and apostle John, 
614. 

Heinrici, on 2 Tim., 
Hebrews, 447. 

Heitmiiller, 619. 

Hellenistic influences in NT, in 
Galatians, 99; in Luke, 270, 
273, 278 f.; in 2 Peter, 360f.; 
in Hebrews, 426f.; in James, 
463 f.; in Fourth gospel, 


398; on 


570. 

Herakleitus, 460, 525. 

Herakleon, 606. 

Hermas and James, 462, 467; in 
Muratorian Canon, 498. 

Hicks, 440, Appendix N. 

Hierapolis, 612. 

Hippolytus, 149, 408, 532, 598. 

Historiography, 40, 42 f., 183. 

Hobart, W. K., on Luke’s medical 
language, 295 f. 

‘Holtzmann, H. J., on introduction, 
g; on Luke and Josephus, 30; 
on Colossians and Ephesians, 
157; on Mark, 235. 

Holtzmann, O., on Q, 200; 
Fourth gospel, 225, 563. 

Homeric criticism, 36 f. 

Homeric hymns, 594. 

Homerisms, 360. 

Homilies, literary form and func- 
tion of, 43, 47, $4f.; in NT, 
315 f., 608, 428f. (Hebrews), 
462 £. (James), 583 f. (1 John). 

Hope, in 1 Peter, 321, 338. 

Hort, on J] Peter, 329; on 

; Ephesians, 388 ; on Apocalypse, 
508 


on 


Hospitality, 477. 

Hug on Hebrews, 428. 

Hutton, R. H., on Fourth gospel, 
528, 
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158, 376,| Hymns, early Christian, 32, 58, 


270f., 496. 


‘Idealisation, in gospels, 183, 280; 


in Acts, 301, 302. 

Ignatius, on apostolic tradition, 
9; on OT, 23; and 1 Cor., 
125; and Romans, 148; and 
Colossians, 154; on virgin- 
birth, 211; and Ephesians, 
394; and Pastoral epp., 418; 
and Hebrews, 443, 450; and 
Apocalypse, 497 ; and Fourth 
gospel, 577f.; and 1 John, 
595; silence on John, 613 f. 

Imperial cultus, 508 f. 

Inge on Fourth gospel, 528. 

Interpolations (see under Glosses), 
164, 267. 

Introduction, definition of, 3f£.; 
history of NT, 5 f.; for litera- 
ture of, see pp. KXXVI-KXXVIii. 

Treneus, on order of gospels, 
14; on date of gospels, 211, 
Appendix E; on Tatian, 460; 
on 2 John, 479 ;_on Apocalypse, 

498, 505; and Johannine tradi- 
tion, 608f.; on claims of 
Gnostics, 362, 532; on inter- 
course with God, 595; see 363. 


Jacquier, on Ephesians, 390; on 
style of Pastoral epp., 407. 

James of Jerusalem, 85, 308, 356, 
461, 462, 468 f., 566. 

James, epistle of, position in 
canon, 17-18; and Testament 
of Job, 32f.; and Luke, 263; 
and 1 Peter, 338; criticism of, 
450-475. . 

Jannaris on Ignatius, 23. 

Jannes and Jambres, 399. 

Jerome, influence on canon, 12; 
on Paul’s style, 121; on epistle 
to Philemon, 164; on the end 
of Mark, 242; on 2 Peter, 364, 
366; on Hebrews, 438; on 
James, 472; on 2-3 John, 479; 
Cp. 33, 161, 242, 353, 420. 

Jerusalem ; Paul’s visits to, 91 f.,. 


308 f. ; fall of, 3, 73, 208, 212, 
346, 4445 visits of Jesus to, 
541 f.; and Hebrews, 44of,, 


444 f.; the new, 498 f.; church 
of, 292, 446; lament of Jesus 
Over, 542. 

Jesus Barabbas, 248. 
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Jesus, brothers of, 356, 560, 567. 

Jewish Christianity, at Thessa- 
lonica, Appendix B; in 
Romans, 145 f.; in Matthew, 
255 f.; in Acts, 301f., 306f., 
Appendix N; and 1 Peter, 
341 f.; and 2 Peter, 368; in 
Ephesians, 380, 389; and 
Pastoral epp., 409; and 
Hebrews, 443f.; and James, 
462, 464 f. 

Job, 33, 458, 587-588. 

Job, Testament of, 32 f. 

John, the apostle, and the Apoca- 
lypse, 509 f.; and the Fourth 
gospel, 558 f., 565 ; in synoptic 
tradition, 566; martyrdom of, 
574 £., 602 f. ; in second century 
tradition, 613 f. 

John the Baptist, in Luke, 268 ; 
in Fourth gospel, si9f., 53o, 
537, 548; death of, 604-606. 

John the presbyter, an authority 
for Papias, 186f., 601; and 
2-3 John, 475 f., 479f.; and 
the Apocalypse, 513-514; and 
Fourth gospel, 569, 577; and 
1 John, 594; in second century 
tradition, 614, 616 f. 

John, First epistle of, place in 
canon, 17; relation to 2-3 John, 
481; Criticism of, 582-596; 
and Fourth gospel, 481, 500. 

John, Second and Third epistles 
of, 49, 50; place in canon’ 17; 
criticism of, 475-482. 

John Mark, and gospel of Mark, 
186f., 190, 226; and Acts, 
293; and 1 Peter, 328 f., 332; 
and Apocalypse, 489f., 500, 
312 i and Fourth gospel, 566, 


3. 

Joseph, 251, 268 f. 

Josephus, and the New Testa- 
ment, 28f.; and Luke, 311- 
312; and Fourth gospel, 524; 
cp. 44, 333. 

Jowett, B., on Paul, 89. 

Judza, ministry of Jesus m, 521 f., 
541 f. 

Judaisers, in the Pauline mission, 
at Thessalonika, 68 ; in Galatia, 
85 1., 105; at Corinth, 120; at 
Rome, 145, 166 f. 


Judaism, subtle attractions of, 
448-451; and antichrist, 581 
(cp. 78). 


Judas Barsabas, 356. 
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Judas, epistle of, place in canon, 
17; and Assumptio Mosts, 32; 
criticism of, 344-358; and 
2 Peter, 363, 365 f., 369. 

Judas Iscariot, death of, 34-35; 
Cp. 539, 569. 

Judith, book of, 32, 271. 

Jiilicher, on 2 Thess., 80; on 
Mark and Q, 205; on 1 Peter, 
335; on Judas, 357; on 
Pastoral epp., 413 ; on Hebrews, 
428-429. 

Julius Africanus, 88. 

Junilius, 5. 

Justin Martyr, on birth of Jesus, . 
210; on Eve and Mary, 270; 
and 2 Peter, 372; and Hebrews, 
431; and Apocalypse, 497- 
498 ; and Fourth gospel, 579- 
580; and 1 John, 595 f.; cp. 
562. 

Justus Barsabas, 240, 688. 


Kaiaphas, 248, 546-547. 

Kedron, 550. 

Keim, on date of Johannine 
appendix, 572; on authorities 
of Papias, 601; on martyrdom 
of John, 606. 

Kennedy, J. H., on 2 Co 10-73, 
121 f. 

Kenyon, on epistolary endings, 
88 ; on Fourth gospel, 571. 

Kiddusch, 545. 

Klein, 215. 

Klette on Neronic persecution, 
324-325. - 

Korah, 349, 354. 

Krenkel, on Josephus, 28, 264; 
on 2 Cor., 121 f.; on Pastoral 
epp., 169, 404. 

Kuhl on 2 Peter, 369 f. 

Ladeuze, on 2 Peter, 370; on 
Ephesians, 392. 

Lagrange on the diatribé, 46. 

Lake, Kirsopp, on Romans, 141, 
146 ; on date of Q, 203. 

Laodicea, 163. 

Laodicea, epistle to, 
390-392. 

Latin version of James, 462, 474. 

Latinisms in Mark, 236-237. 

Law, conception of Jewish, in Gala- 
tians, 86f.; in Matthew, 256; 
in Pastoralepp., 410 ; in James, 
464-465; in Fourth gospel, 
$22, 549. 
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\Lazarus, raising of, 39-540. 

‘Le Sage. 551. _ 

Legal allusions in Galatians, 87, 
98, 106. 

Letters, in ancient literature, 42 ; 
and epistles, 47-50; of con- 
solation, 49, 55; circulation 
of, 51-52, 160-161; Paul’s, 
Gof.; in Acts, 306; and 
homilies, 317; preservation of, 


Ha $3, 404; imperial, 486; 

Apocalypse, 486 f. 

Levi, 564. 

Lietzmann, on 1 Cor., 114; on 2 
Cor., 123. ’ 


Life, eternal, in 1 John, 591 f. 

Light and darkness, 532, 588, 
590 f., 596. 

Lightfoot, on chronology of Paul, 

, 63; on N, Galatia, 95, 97; 
on Romans, 141; on apocryphal 
epistle to Laodicea, 161; on 
style of Pastoral epp., 407; 
on Hebrews, 431; om pre- 
diction of Caiaphas, 547. 

Lindsay, T. M., on Pastoral epp., 
402, 

Lock, W., on Ephesians, 385; 

,, on Pastoral epp., 397, 408. 

‘Logia, the, in‘Papias, 187 f., 206; 

- and Q, 194f.; see under 
‘Paul,’ and 466. 

(Logos, the, 156-157, 384, 427; 
in Luke’s gospel, 253; in 
Hebrews, 427; in James, 473; 
in Fourth gospel, 502, s519f., 
527 £., 578, 591. 

Loisy, on Papias, 189; on Mark, 
226; on Lk 155, 270; on Luke, 
281; on Jn 21, 574. 

Loofs on Jn 21, 573 f. 

Lord’s Supper, the, omitted in 
Ephesians, 389; in Hebrews, 
454-455; in Fourth gospel, 

- 536-537, 545. 

Lucian, 47, 188, 302 f. 

Lucretius, 37, 571. 

Ludolphus de Saxonia, §54, 

Luke, author and physician, 
49, 56, 94, 118 f., 124, 263 f,, 
267, 268, 276, 280, 293f., 
298 f., 301 f., 311, 316f.; and 
Paul, 268, 301-302; and the 
Pastoral epp., 401-402, 414; 
and Hebrews, 435 f. 

Luke, the gospel of; and 
Josephus, 29 f.; and Q, 194f.; 
and Matthew, 296-207; date of, 
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214f.; preface of, 215-216,) 
272, 278 ; criticism of, 261-282 ; 
and Fourth gospel, 534 f.; and 
Ephesians, 383 f.; and James,: 
466 


Luther, on the canon, 17; on 
authorship of Hebrews, 438; 
on ep. of James, 457-458, 461, 
462, 465, 472. 

LXX, use and vogue of, 22, 322; 
text of, 38; in 2 Thess., 79; in 
Mark, 231; in Matthew, 258; 
in Luke, 267; in 1 Peter, 330,} 
332, 336; in Hebrews, 435,: 
438, 445; in Apocalypse, 5o1. 

Lyons and Vienne, epistle of 
churches at, and 2 Peter, 372; 
and Apocalypse, 498; and: 
Fourth gospel, 568. 

Lysanias, 29-30. 

Lystra, 90, 93, 95 £. 


Macabees, Second book of, and! 
Hebrews, 32; cp. 415. 

Macedonia, Paul’s mission to, 66f. ;' 
Paul’s visits to, 117 f., 124, 403. 

Mackintosh, R., on 2 Cor., 122. 

Magi, the, 251-252, 259. 

Magnificat, the, 261, 271-272, 

Maier, F., on Judas, 351. 

Manna, 525. 

Manuscripts, fate of, 52 f. 

Marcion, his canon, 16 f., 60, 102- 
103; his editing of Galatians, 
107; of Romans, 139-140; and 
Luke’s gospel, 281-282; and 
Ephesians, 390 f.; and the Pas- 
toral epp., 406, 419-420; and 
Hebrews, 432; cp. 320. 

Marcosians, 354, 394. 

Mark, gospel of, canonical position, 
14f.; character, 45; order in, 
188f., 225f.; and Q, 204f.; 
date of, 212 f.; criticism of, 217= 
242; used by Matthew, 246f.; 
used by Luke, 264 f., 273 f., 300; 
and Fourth gospel, 534, 540f. ° 

Marriage, 411. 

Martin, G. C., on James, 473. 

Martyrs, 486, 494, 504, 575, 617. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 250 f., 
268 f.; in Fourth gospel, 567. 

Massebieau on James, 473 f. 

Matthew, gospel of, canonical 
position, 14f.; structure, 44 i| 
sources of, 181f.; and Luke,' 
206-207 ; criticism of, 243-261 ; 
and Fourth gospel, 534. 
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Mayor, J. B., on 2 Peter, 351, 364; 
on Judas, 353. 

McGiffert, on 1 Peter, 342-343; 
on Pastoral epp., 403 f., 409 ; on 
James, 473 

Medical language, in Luke, 263 f., 


297 f. 

Melchizedek, 427, 431, 524. 

Melito, 2. 

Menander of Antioch, 535. 

Methurgeman, 186, 188. 

Metrical features in NT ; see under 
‘Rhythm.’ 

Midrashic elements, 23, 34, 194, 
204, 215, 250, 255, 258, 291, 354, 
361, 558, 596.. 

Miletus, 404. 

Milligan, W., on Apocalypse, 510. 

Miracles, Luke’s treatment of, 302~ 
303 ; in Fourth gospel, 528, 560. 

Moiragenes, 44, 217. 

Mommsen, on Galatians, 96; on 
early persecutions, 324~325. 

Monarchian prologues, 1§ f., 674. 

Money, temptations of, 263. 

Monnier on 1 Peter, 326, 333. 

Monotones of Fourth gospel, 529. 

Montanism, and 2 John, 476; and 
Apocalypse, 497-498; and 
Fourth gospel, 532 ; see 394. 

Morning, Luke’s allusion to the, 
266. 

Moulton, J. H., 435, 474, 502. 

Muratorian canon, on order of NT 
books, 15 ; on Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, 26; on Mark, 191 f.; on 
Luke, 282 ; on Acts, 314; omits 
1 Peter, 337; on 2-3 John, 
478 f. ; on Apocalypse, 498 ; on 
Fourth gospel, 607, 618 f. 

Mystery-religions, 344, 454, 464- 
465. 

Mythological traditions in Apoca- 
lypse, 486, 493. 


Naassenes, 408 f. 

Name, persecutions for the, 320 f., 
323, 504. 
ames in Mark, 248. 

Nathanael, 564-565. 

Naylor, J.,on Luke’s miracles, 303. 

Nazareth, in Fourth gospel, 553. 

Nero, persecution by, 323 f..453f.; 
in Apocalypse, 487, 503 f. 

‘New Testament,’ meaning of, 9 ; 
unity of, 11. 

Niceta of Remesiana on the magni- 
ficat, 271. 
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Nicodemus, 562, 563. 

Nicolardot, on Matthew, 246; on 
Luke, 280. 

Nikolaitans, 354 f. 

Noah, 320, 349, 361, 371. 

Norden, on Paul’s style, 58; on 
Mt 281%, 253. 

Numerical arrangements in Matt., 
196 f£.,:250, 257-258. 


Old Testament, in primitive 
church, 21 f.; in 1 John, 590 f. ; 
see, further, under ‘ LXX.’ 

Omissions of Matthew and Luke, 
193 f., 238, 265 f., Appendix H; 
of Fourth gospel, 534. 

Onesimus, 157, 162 £. 

Ophites, 354, 409. 

Oral tradition, 180 f., 216, 598 f. 

Order, chronological, of 1 and 2 
Thess., 75; of Pastoral epp., 
397 £. 

Origen, quoted, 18, 32, 52, 109, 
271, 568; on order of gospels, 
1§; on Marcion’s Romans, 
139 f.; on Peter’s missions, 
329; and 2 Peter, 372; on 
1 Timotheus, 399 ; on Hebrews, 
433 f.; on James, 467-468 ; on 
Johannine epp., 479; on Beth- 
ara, 548; on 1 John, 595; on 
Mk 103°, 604.. 

Overbeck on Petrine speeches in 
Acts, 305. 


Pantenus, 432-433. 

Papias, traditions preserved by, 
185-191; and 1 Peter, 337; 
and Apocalypse, 497; and 1 
John, 595; on Johannine prob- 
lem, 598 f.; on martyrdom of 
sons of Zebedee, 603f.; on 
Fourth gospel, 618 f. 

Papyrus, use of, 51; size of rolls, 
281 ; form of rolls, 487. 

Parables, 34, 245. ; 

Parkman, Francis, Appendix N. 

Parousia, the, in Thess. epp., 72.74, 
80-81; in Mark 212; 2 Peter, 
362 f.; in Apocalypse, 511; in 
Fourth gospel, 536, 574 f.; in 
1 John, 585, 592. 

Parry on:James, 469, 472. 

‘ Parsimony,’ Luke’s law of, 281. 

Particles, 407. 

Passion-narratives, the, in Mark. 
25{.; in Matthew, 247; in Luke, 


264. 
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Passover, §45- 

‘Pastoral’ epp., the, 41 f., 396; 
and Ephesians, 384; and He- 
brews, 453. 

Paul, epistles of, place in canon, 
16f.; significance, 19 f.; and 
Wisdom of Solomon, 26f.; 
characteristics, 48 f., 53, 56f.; 
literature on, s8f.; dates of, 
62 f.: and Mark, 241; and Luke, 
275; and 2 Iter, 60, 363 f.; 
and Hebrews, 428, 433 f.; and 
gospels (logia), 73, 88, 112, 203, 
2513 cp. 382. 

Paulinism, 72, 463 f.; in Mark, 
235 f.; in Matthew, 256; in 
Luke, 281 ; in Acts, 301 f. ; and 
1 Peter, 330 f., 341 ; and James, 
405 f.; and Fourth gospel, 522, 


560, §79. 
Peake, on Colossians and the 
Cxsarean imprisonment, 158; 


on James, 471. 

Pentecost, 291. 

Perdelwitz, on 1 Peter, 344; on 
Hebrews, 430. 

‘Perean’ section in Luke, 273, 
277, Appendix J. 

Pericopé Adultcra, the, 555-556. 

Persecution, in 1 Peter, 323; 
instigated by Jews, 324: in 

+ Hebrews, 453 f. 3 in Apocalypse, 
504 £5; cp. 606. 

Peter, at Antioch, 1toof.; and 
Mark, 186 f., 190, 221, 232, 238, 
239; in Luke, 275; in Acts, 
292f., 305f.; and Galatians, 
327; missions of, 328; and 
Paul, 331; and Hebrews, 440; 
in Fourth gospel, 563 f., 
5738. ; 

Peter, First epistle of, place in 
canon, 17-18; criticism of, 
318-344; and 2 Peter, 364 f.; 
and Ephesians, 381-383; and 
Pastoral epp., 415; and He- 
brews, 439-440. 

Peter, Second epistle of, and 
Josephus, 25-29; and Judas, 
348 f.; criticism of, 358-372. 

Peter, the gospel of, 239, 367, 555. 
580. 

Pfleidercr, on Philippians, 1r71- 
172; on synoptic gospels, 182. 

Philistrius, 13, 160, 437. 

Philenion, the cpistle to, 49, 124; 
canonical position, 173° criti- 
gism of, 161-165. 
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Philip, 564 ; confusion of different 
persons ?, 611 f.; the daughters 
of, 611-612; the deacon, and 
Hebrews, 4407 

Philip Sidetes, 185, 604. 

Philippians, the epistle to the, 
criticism of, 165-176; date of, 
Appendix C. 


Philo, and Wisdom of Solomon, 


26; and Hebrews, 27{., 4271. ; 
and Paul, 28, 112 f.; on uni- 
verse, 303; on the temple, 438; 
in James, 459, 4001.; and 
Fourth gospel, 520f., 523 f.; and 
1 John, 587. 

Phoebe, 137, 404. 

Pindar, 519. 

Plato, 216. 

Plays on words, 56 f. 

Pleonastic tendency in Mark, 237- 
238. 

Pliny, 53, 325. . 

Plural, of authorship, 74. 

Poimandres, 172. 

Poison, 240, 608. 

Polybius, 264. 

Polykarp, and 1 Corinthians, 115; 
and Philippians, 173 f., 176; 
on logia, 189 ; and 1 Peter, 335- 
336; and Pastoral epp., 419; 
and Fourth gospel, 608; and 
John, 608f; death of, 610. 

Polykrates, 612 f., 616 f. 

Presbyters, 464, 475 f.; in second 
century, 598 f. 

Primasius, 5. 

Priscilla and Hebrews, 441-442, 
449, Appendix O. 

Priscillian, 586. 

Prison epistles, 62, 106, 158 f., 
162 f., 168 f., 403 f., Appendix C. 

Proklus, the Montanist, 532, 612, 
613. 

Prophets, early Christian, 317~ 
318, 372, 386, 503, 513. 

Proselytes, 66,70, 146-147, 292, 329. 

Protevangelium Jacobi, 209-211, 
268, 

Pseudonymity, 4of., 342, 
365 f., 369, 414 f., 472, 512. 

‘ Publication,’ literary, 54. 

Purchas, on Acts 8, 611-612. 

Putnam, G. H., on destruction of 
ancient books, 294. 


357: 


*Q. 181, 183; and the Matth- 
wan fownia, i9t, 1o4f.; ree 
construction of, I97f., Ap- 
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pendix D; date of, 202f; 
and Mark, 204 f., 221. 

Quartodeciman controversy, 544. 

Quincey, de, 19. 

Quintilian, 51, 56 (on history), 
366 (on Ennius). 

Quixote, Don, 181. ; 

Quotations from classical litera- 
ture, 35, 401; from OT, 23, 
167, 194, 322, 453; see, further, 
under LXX. 


Ramsay, Sir W. M., on Galatians, 
91 f.; on Philippians, 170; on 
Acts, 19M, 293; on Apo- 
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WasuHINGToN GLADDEN, D.D., sometime Pastor of Congregational Church, 


Celumbus, Ohio, [Now Ready. 
THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garvac, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. {Now Ready 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Cuaries Henry Rosin- 
son, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral and Editorial Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gespel in Foreign Parts. 

[Now Ready. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 





GENESIS. The Rev. Joun Skinner, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambridge, England. [Vow Ready. 


EXODUS. The Rev. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 


LEVITICUS, J. F. Stennte, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
NUMBERS. The Rev. G. BUCHANAN Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 


Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 
DEUTERONOMY. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


JOSHUA. The Rev. GeorcEe ApamM Situ, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. 


JUDGES. The Rev. Georce F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., Professor of The- 
ology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


SAMUEL. The Rev. H. P Samitu, D.D., Librarian, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


KINGS. [Authur to be annou,.ced.] 


CHRONICLES. The Rev. Epnwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Vow Ready. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The Rev. L. W. BatTEN, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature, General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. [Now Ready. 


PSALMS. The Rev. Cuas. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Graduate 
Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological 


Seminary, New York. [2 vols. Now Ready. 
PROVERBS. The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


JOB. The Rev. G. BucHanan Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Mans- 
field College, Oxford, and the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. [In Press. 
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ST, JOHN. The Right Rev. Joun Henry Bernarp, D.D., Vishop of 
Ossory, Jreland. 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. The Rev. WriitamM Sanpay, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. Wr- 
LOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


AcTS. The Rev. C. H. Turner, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. Batre, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 


ROMANS. The Rev. Wirtiam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. 
A. C, Heaptam, M.A., D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 

[Now Ready. 
1, CORINTHIANS. The Right Rev. Arcw Rosertson, D.D., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and Rev. ALFRED PLumMER, D.D., late Master of 
University College, Durham. [Vow Ready, 


Il. CORINTHIANS, The Rev. ALFRED PLummMeER, M.A., D.D., late 
Master of University College, Durham. [Now Ready, 


GALATIANS. The Rev. Ernest D. Burron, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. [Now Ready. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. The Rev. T. K. Axssortr, B.D., 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, 
now Librarian of the same. [Now Ready. 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. The Rev. Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. [Vow Ready. 


THESSALONIANS. The Rev. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

[Now Ready. 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Rev. Watter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College and Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 


HEBREWS. The Rev. James Morrart, D.D., Minister United Free 
Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 


ST.JAMES. The Rev. James H. Ropgs, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. [Now Ready. 


PETER AND JUDE. The Rev. CHartes Bicc, D.D., sometime Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


[Now Ready. 
THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. The Rev. E. A. BROOKE, B.D., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer in King’s College, Cambridge. [Vou Ready. 


REVELATION. The Rev. Roperr H. Cnartes, M.A., D.D.. sometime 
Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. [2 vols. Now Reudy. 
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ISAIAH. Chaps. I-XXVIT. The Rev. G. Bucwanan Gray, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


ISAIAH. Chaps. XX VITI-XXXIX. The Rev. G. Bucuanan Gray, D.D. 
Chaps. LX-LXVI. The Rev. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the Victoria University and Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
in the University of Manchester, England. 


JEREMIAH. The Rev. A. F. Krrxratricx, D.D., Dean of Ely, sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


EZEKIEL. The Rev. G. A. Cooxe, M.A., Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford, and the Rev. Cuar es F. 
Burney, D.Litt., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


DANIEL. The Rev. Jonn P Peters, Ph.D., D.D., sometime Professor 
of Hebrew, P E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, New York City. 


AMOS AND HOSEA. W.R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., sometime President 
of the University of Chicago, Illinois. [Now Ready. 


MICAH, ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, OBADIAH AND JOEL. 
Prof. Joun M. P. Smrru, University of Chicago; W. Haves Warp, D.D., 
LL.D., Editor of The Independent, New York; Prof. Jutrus A. BEWER, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHI AND JONAH. Prof. H. G. MitcHE Lt, 
D.D.; Prof: Joan M. P. Surtu, Ph.D., and Prof. J. A. Bewer, Ph.D. 
[Now Ready. 


ESTHER. The Rev. L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. [Now Ready. 


ECCLESIASTES. Prof. Grorce A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. [Now Ready. 


RUTH, SONG OF SONGS AND LAMENTATIONS. Rev. CHARLES A. 


Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Graduate Professor of Theological Ency- 
clopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ST. MATTHEW. The Rev. WrttoucHBy C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


ST. MARK. Rev. E. P. Goutp, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. [Now Ready. 


ST. LUKE. The Rev. ALFRED Plummer, D.D., late Master of University 
College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


